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Methods  of  Early  Chiirch  History  ^ 

THE  study  of  the  history  of  the  early  church  is  distinguished 
ahke  for  its  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  The  intimate  bearing 
that  it  must  have  on  current  controversy  and  the  paucity  of 
material  combine  to  produce  the  very  widest  divergence  of  opinion, 
and  suggest  to  many  thoughtful  readers  the  doubt  whether  any 
conclusion  is  possible.  Even  in  the  last  decade,  critical  opinions 
have  undergone  a  great  change,  and  current  histories  have  been 
mostly  written  on  the  basis  of  a  criticism  which  has  become  dis- 
credited. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  review  as  far  as 
is  possible  the  development  of  historical  criticism  concerning  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  Such  a  review  will  suggest  the  limits  within 
which  there  has  been  real  progress  and  advance,  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  has  been  attained.  It  will  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  if  a  sufficiently  long  epoch  is  taken  the  advance  has  been  real 
and  undoubted,  and  that  progress  has  depended  on  the  adoption  of 
certain  methods ;  while  it  will  suggest  the  lines  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future.  A  short  survey,  such  as  is  attempted  here,  must 
necessarily  be  incomplete.  Many  names  must  be  passed  over,  and 
the  attention  concentrated  on  those  writers  or  schools  that  are 
typical  of  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  or  have  made  definite  contribu- 
tions to  the  problems  before  them  either  by  collecting  material,  or 
by  originating  new  methods,  or  by  seeing  more  clearly  the  real 
question  which  should  be  asked. 

1.  The  critical  study  of  church  history  dates  from  the  later 

'  This  article  contains  the  material  of  two  lectures  delivered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  Birkbeck  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical  history.     The  books  to  which  I  have 
been   most  indebted   are   Seebohm's    Oxford  Reformers   and  Mark  Pattison's  Life 
of  Casaubon.     The  nature  of  the  article  makes  detailed  references  unnecessary. 
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renaissance,  but  if  we  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge  o  its  starting- 
point  we  must  turn  to  an  earlier  period.  Two  writers  will  help 
us  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Norman 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  prefaced  his  chronicles  of 
his  own  country  with  a  description  of  the  beginnings  of  Christia- 
nity His  materials  are  ample,  for  he  is  able  to  supplement  from 
a  long  list  of  lives  of  the  apostles,  from  the  Pseudo-Clementine 
writings,  and  other  similar  sources  the  meagre  accounts  which  are 
given  u^  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  He  appears  to  us  most  un- 
critical, yet  he  writes  history  without  any  dogmatic  purpose.  We 
are  reminded  that  the  great  wealth  of  apocryphal  literature,  the 
lives  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  saints,  the  apocalypses  and  visions 
which  were  accepted  without  a  whisper  of  suspicion  through  the 
middle  ages,  however  valueless  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  a  scientific  point  of  view,  played  a  great  part  in  the  imaginative 
life  of  that  time.  Harnack's  '  Dogmengeschichte '  has  become 
possible,  but  we  have  lost  the  belief  which  inspired  the  '  Divina 
Commedia.' 

Very  different  and  more  actively  uncritical  is  the  church  history 
of  Ptolemaeus  of  Lucca,  who  was  a  Dominican  and  papal  librarian  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  opens  his  work  with  a  life 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  as  the  first  pope.  No  higher  dignity 
could  apparently  be  ascribed  to  him  than  that  of  first  of  the  pontiffs  ; 
and  who  could  doubt  the  prerogatives  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors 
when  it  is  narrated  how  '  after  the  passion  of  the  Lord  the  blessed 
Peter,  by  special  appointment,  obtains  the  papal  chair,'  when  full 
proofs  of  his  peculiar  dignity  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
Decretals,  when  it  is  further  told  how  he  instituted  the  fasts  of 
Lent  and  Advent,  how  he  consecrated  Linus  and  Cletus  as  his  co- 
adjutors, that  he  might  give  himself  up  to  a  life  of  prayer,  and  left 
Clement  as  his  successor  ;  and  how,  besides  the  three  bishops,  he 
ordained  seven  deacons  and  ten  presbyters  ? 

We  need  not  illustrate  further.  These  two  works  show  clearly 
enough  the  two  types  of  false  elements  which  have  to  be  eliminated, 
the  imaginative  and  the  dogmatic,  the  apocryphal  writings  and  the 
pseudo-Decretals.  Both  are  to  us  uncritical,  but  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily so  in  themselves.  For  every  statement  Ptolemaeus  cites  an 
authority  with  the  precision  of  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  defend  his 
case  in  court.  The  whole  was  systematically  worked  out  on 
accepted  data.  A  history  which  was  miraculous  and  papal  was 
the  only  one  which  would  have  gained  a  moment's  credence.  A 
complete  transformation  of  men's  minds  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  learn  what  was  genuine  and  what  was  forged,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  true  and  the  false.  A  mass  of  unused  material 
had  to  be  published,  critical  principles  evolved,  the  whole  sifted  and 
dated,  and,  above  all,  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  historical 
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sense  developed,  that  men  might  learn  to  realise  the  distinction 
between  their  own  time  and  times  that  were  past. 

2.  The  incentive  to  new  ideas  came  first,  as  it  always  has  come, 
through  the  application  to  church  history  of  the  methods  which  had 
been  acquired  in  secular  learning  and  the  study  of  the  classics. 
The  earlier  renaissance  was  absorbed  in  pagan  literature,  and 
was  itself  half  pagan ;  but  when  once  the  idea  took  hold  of  the 
learned  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  men  thought  differently, 
and  that  truth,  at  any  rate  historical  truth,  must  be  sought  in 
the  origin  of  a  system,  they  were  not  slow  to  apply  the  same 
methods  to  religion.  A  frank  paganism  could  not  satisfy  the  needs 
of  their  heart.  The  barbarism  of  scholasticism  could  no  longer 
feed  the  souls  of  those  who  had  learnt  the  humanism  of  Plato.  The 
monastic  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  an  inspiring  creed  ;  men  were 
learning  that  philosophy  did  not  begin  by  meaning  asceticism.  It 
was  a  Eoman  cardinal  who  first  suggested  that  the  Decretals  were 
not  genuine,  and  a  papal  historian  was  the  first  to  incorporate,  or 
at  any  rate  suggest,  these  ideas.  There  were  other  motives  besides 
learning  which  prompted  Laurentius  Valla  to  question  the  '  Donation ' 
of  Constantine  ;  but  criticism  had  now  been  started.  It  was  from 
the  side  of  Plato  and  the  Platonic  academy  that  the  problem  first 
attracted  the  learned  men  of  Florence,  and  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  and 
the  Pseudo-Dionysius  were  the  masters  of  Ficino  when  he  lectured 
on  the  Christian  religion.  Savonarola  had  taught  men  what  religion 
was ;  Laurentius  Valla  had  lectured  on  the  New  Testament ;  and 
Colet  had  returned  to  Oxford  in  1 496  a  lover  of  Dionysius  and  of 
St.  Paul,  eager  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ardently  desirous  to 
promote  reform. 

Colet  began  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  gave  the  first  example  of  an  historical  method  of  exposition. 
Grocyn  discovered  that  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
could  not  be  by  a  pupil  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
suggestions  of  Valla  which  he  had  hoped  to  combat ;  but  it  was 
Erasmus  who  learnt  in  England  not  only  Greek,  but  the  historical 
method  which  Colet  and  his  companions  were  developing,  and  by 
his  wit  and  learning  transformed  into  a  great  movement  what  had 
been  only  a  small  stream  of  academic  opinion.  It  was  in  1516, 
the  year  before  Luther  published  his  theses,  that  Erasmus  finished 
his  Greek  Testament  and  his  edition  of  Jerome.  That  year  saw 
the  beginning  of  sober  church  history.  To  achieve  this  was 
clearly  and  definitely  the  purpose  of  Erasmus,  a  purpose  to  which 
he  adhered  tenaciously  all  his  life.  The  aim  was  the  same  which 
had  inspired  Colet  twenty  years  before,  when  he  lectured  on  the 
Eomans,  and  during  those  twenty  years  a  small  body  of  men,  who 
met  first  at  Oxford,  had  matured  and  developed  it.  The  pub- 
lication of  Jerome  would  teach  men  to  study  the  Bible  as  he  had 
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studied  it,  and  not  as  Augustine  had  done  ;  the  publication  of  the 
teTieA  with  historical  notes  would  overthrow  the  conventional 
treatment  of  the  Vulgate:  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  would 
gradu  Jly  produce  that  reform  in  life  which  would  mean  reform  in 
the  church.  Men  had  learnt,  Erasmus  remmds  us,  to  seek  the 
true  Aristotle  in  his  own  writings  ;  in  the  same  way  you  will  find 
the  true  Christ.  No  one  would  be  called  a  Platonist  who  had  no 
read  Plato;  no  man  deserves  the  title  of  Christian  who  has  not 
studied  the  words  of  Christ.  It  is  disgraceful  for  a  philosopher 
not  to  know  the  mind  of  his  master ;  it  is  still  more  disgraceful  for 
us,  bound  by  so  many  sacraments  to  Christ,  not  to  know  teachmg 
which  will  bring  the  most  certain  felicity.  -,    .    t.    .    ,      , 

But  the  New  Testament  was  not  only  to  be  read,  it  had  also  to 
be  interpreted.  There  was  a  recognised  method  of  doing  so  which 
had  prevailed  when  Erasmus  wrote,  a  method  which  was  supposed 
to  be  bound  up  with  orthodoxy.  Erasmus  had  different  methods. 
All  branches  of  knowledge  must  be  brought  to  bear— natural 
philosophy,  geography,  history,  classics.  '  If  you  refer  to  com- 
mentaries, choose  out  the  best,  such  as  Origen  (who  is  far  above 
all  others),  Basil,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  &c. ;  and  even  these  read 
with  discrimination  and  judgment,  for  they  were  men  ignorant  of 
some  things  and  mistaken  in  others.' ''  It  is  from  Origen  that  he 
gives  an  example  of  what  he  means  by  the  historical  method. 
'^Thus,  but  more  at  length  and  more  elegantly,  are  these  things 
related  by  Origen,  I  hardly  know  whether  more  to  the  pleasure  or 
profit  of  the  reader  ;  although,  be  it  observed,  they  are  construed 
altogether  avnmliug  to  the  historical  sense ;  nor  does  he  apply  any 
other  method  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  that  which  Donatus 
applies  to  the  comedies  of  Terence  when  elucidating  the  meaning 
of  the  classics.'  And  these  sound  and  sober  methods  were 
gradually  to  influence  mankind.  '  1  have  never  attempted  any- 
thing else  than  to  arouse  the  study  of  good  literature,  to  recall  men 
from  Jewish  ceremonies  to  the  Gospel,  to  substitute  the  Scriptures 
for  scholastic  subtleties.'     And  learning  will  in  the  end  prevail. 

If  princes  will  not  admit  wise  councils,  if  churches  prefer  the  authority 
of  the  world  to  that  of  Christ,  if  theologians  and  monks  will  not  relin- 
quish the  synagogue,  there  is  one  path  left.  Sow  the  good  seed.  A  crop 
will  come  up.  Educate  youth.  Encourage  the  study  of  antiquity.  Re- 
ligion without  piety,  and  learning  without  letters  will  vanish  away. 

When  Jerome  published  his  Vulgate,  Augustine  dwelt  on  the 
danger  which  would  result.  '  If  any  error  should  be  admitted  to 
have  crept  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  what  authority  would  be  left 
to  them  ? '  Martin  Dorpius  repeated  these  words  against  the 
modern  Jerome,  and  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  has 

■^  Seebohm,  p.  330. 
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received  exactly  the  same  criticism  from  those  who  imagine  that 
truth  will  find  its  support  chiefly  in  ignorance  and  error.  Cer- 
tainly the  work  of  Erasmus  was  not  followed  by  a  period  of  lessened 
respect  for  the  Bible. 

The  life  of  Erasmus  has  two  sides.  His  biographers  represent 
him  as  one  engaged  in  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  of 
Europe,  and  historians  are  accustomed  to  denounce  his  weak- 
ness in  not  taking  a  side.  Even  the  most  friendly  hint  that  at  any 
rate  he  was  not  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  Such  critics 
completely  misunderstand  him.  We  must  remember  that  his 
public  life  was  not  the  principal  work  on  which  he  was  engaged. 
His  most  arduous  labours  were  expended  on  books  which  many  of 
his  biographers  hardly  mention.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  his  name 
was  affixed  to  editions  of  the  fathers,  to  which  his  contribution 
was  slight ;  but  an  historian  of  learning  must  remember  that 
during  the  years  in  which  he  was  rebuking  Luther  for  his  violence, 
and  the  monks  for  their  ignorance,  he  was  la^dng  the  foundation  of 
an  historical  study  of  Christianity,  helping  in  editions  of  the  fathers, 
contributing  prefaces  and  criticisms,-distinguishing  between  the  false 
and  the  genuine,  hoping  that  the  gradual  spread  of  true  religion 
and  sound  learning  might  extinguish,  by  the  subtle  process  of 
intellectual  influence,  the  barbarous  errors  of  the  schoolmen  and 
the  violent  half-truths  of  the  protestants. 

History  has  followed  a  very  different  track  from  that  marked 
out  for  it  by  Erasmus.  He  deplored  how  the  changes  w^hich  he 
was  accused  of  fostering  were  even  more  injurious  to  learning  and 
true  religion  than  had  been  the  old  order.  He  worked  for  a 
rational,  a  sober  and  orderly  progress.  He  found  even  before  he 
died  that  the  truths  which  he  saw  (if  darkly)  had  to  be  beaten  out 
for  most  men  by  the  hard  blows  of  controversy  and  discussion. 
He  had  to  endure  the  fate  of  almost  every  man  of  learning.  His 
carefully  balanced  conclusions  were  only  half  understood.  State- 
ments which  bore  the  same  relation  to  his  words  that  many  a 
sermon  bears  to  the  Gospel  were  spread  widely  through  Europe. 
It  is  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  that  a  scholar  has  felt  that  his 
ideas  seem  very  different  when  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
people.  Crude  statements  are  repeated  without  their  limitations  ; 
concessions  introduced  for  precision  of  language  are  magnified  into 
definite  assertions ;  the  desire  to  see  all  sides  is  transformed  into 
attacks  on  the  fundamental  position.  This  must  be  the  fate  of 
scholars.  Bishop  Lightfoot  was  obliged  to  write  concerning  his 
essay  on  '  The  Christian  Ministry  : '  '  I  need  hardly  say  here  what 
I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  that  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible 
for  the  interpretations  which  others  (whether  friends  or  opponents) 
have  put  upon  my  language,  or  for  the  inferences  which  they  have 
drawn  from  my  views.' 
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3  Luther  used  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament  almost  as  soon  as 
it  came  out.  He  even  then  discovered  that  it  conflicted  with  his 
Igmati  p^^^^^^  and  he  expressed  a  dislike  of  1^-tory  -less 
uTorroborated  his  teaching.  Protestantism  was  based  on  a 
upposed  appeal  to  history,  but  it  was  a  history  very  impere^^^^^^ 
understood  ;  it  has  always  considered  history  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master  and  has  never  formed  its  opinions  on  historical  line  . 
The  ideals  of  Erasmus  were  inherited  only  by  a  small  and  di^ 
minishing  body  of  scholars;  those  of  Luther  and  his  opponents 

divided  the  world.  j    xi,     x   ^ 

The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  produced  the  two 
typical  protestant  and  catholic  histories.     The  Magdeburg   Gen- 
turiators,  with  Matthias  Flacius  at  their  head,  succeeded  m  trans- 
forming  ecclesiastical  history  into  a  dry  and  dogmatic  subject.     In 
their  criticism  on  their  predecessors  they  show  how  their  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  had  been  modided  by  the  events  of  the  Kefor- 
mation.     Previous  historians  had   neglected   the   development  of 
doctrine.     The  neglect  had  been  natural.     When  it  was  believed 
that  there  had  been  no  change  since  the  days  of  our  Lord,  what 
need  to   write   the  history?    But   protestantism   was  based— or 
fancied  itself  based— on  an  appeal  to  history,  on  the  theory  that 
the  teaching  of  the  apostolic  age  was  different  from  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  a  history  of  church  doctrine  became  a  necessity. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  church  ceremonies  and  of  church  organi- 
sation.   When  men  ceased  to  look  upon  St.  Peter  as  a  pope  they  had 
learnt  that  there  was  a  change.     We  recognise  that  a  new  concep- 
tion was  arising.     We  are  astounded  at  the  contrast  between  the 
meagre  performances  of  their   predecessors    and   the  huge  folios 
which  the  Centuriators  produced,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  them  much  share  of  the  true  spirit  of  research.     They  are  dog- 
matic historians,  writing  with  a  dogmatic  purpose.     Lutheranism 
had  once  to  be  discovered,  now  it  must  be  defended,  and  history 
must  be  written  to  do  this.    We  need  not  ascribe  to  them  dishonesty 
any  more  than  to  their  opponents,  but  we  can  be  certain  that  their 
investigations   were   not   likely   to   teach    them   anything.     They 
speak  of  tlie  great  advantage  that  a  desire  for  truth  will  give  them 
in  studying  the  history  of  the  Eoman  claims  and  doctrines,  but  this 
means  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  the  various  stages  in  the  growth 
of  Antichrist ;  they  do  not  think  that  any  one  is  competent  to 
investigate  the  origins  of  Christianity  unless  he  first  understands 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  they  begin  their  address 
to  the  king  of  Bohemia  with  a  reference   to   the  fanatical   and 
blinded  men  who  had  been  hired  by  the  devil  to  disfigure  the  truth 
of  Christianity  with  philosophic  trifles. 

Not  only  did  the  Centuriators  substitute  doctrinal  disquisitions 
for  picturesque  stories,  but  cheir  dogmatic  purpose  was  also  shown 
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in  another  direction.  A  history  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
narrative  of  facts.  But  the  narrative  had  now  become  subordinate. 
Instead  of  a  continuous  history  the  reader  finds  his  subject  divided 
into  centuries,  and  in  each  century  the  matter  is  subdivided  under 
fifteen  headings.  This  method,  entirely  destructive  of  the  real 
value  of  history,  has  been  imposed  upon  all  historians  who  have 
had  their  inspiration  from  Germany.  The  reader  will  find  it  (if 
to  a  modified  extent)  in  Mosheim,  in  Neander  and  Gieseler,  in  the 
handbooks  of  Kurtz  and  Schaff. 

The  rival  work  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  was  the  history 
of  Caesar  Baronius.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
individual  diligence,  of  uncritical  accumulations,  of  a  blind  credulity, 
that  even  the  Koman  church  has  produced.  The  task  was  entrusted 
to  Baronius  by  his  superior,  St.  Philip  Neri,  when  he  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty.  He  worked  at  it  with  unwearied  industry  for  fifty 
years,  and  produced  thirteen  folio  volumes.  They  had  an  immense 
sale.  The  devout  mind  had  complained  that  all  that  was 
picturesque  and  attractive  had  been  banished  from  history ;  the 
catholic  reaction  demanded  an  historical  authority — we  can 
chronicle  so  much  advance — for  the  revival  of  belief  which  had 
become  fashionable.  Both  these  desires  Baronius  gratified.  There 
were  few  apocryphal  stories  that  he  failed  to  insert,  even  if  he 
himself  disbelieved  them.  No  one  could  complain  that  he  was 
prevented  by  any  gift  of  the  historical  sense  or  any  excessive 
development  of  the  critical  faculty  from  being  true  to  the  catholic 
faith.  The  confession  of  Peter  was  made  at  a  church  council,  at 
which  he  gave  the  first  decision  on  matters  of  faith,  as  an  example 
to  all  future  pontiffs.  The  history  of  Baronius  is  as  dogmatic  as 
that  of  the  Centuriators,  but  the  dogmatism  is  more  subtle.  It  is 
not  asserted,  it  is  implied.  The  narrative  is  constructed  with  the 
belief  underlying  it,  but  the  work  is  a  history  and  not  a  dogmatic 
treatise.  Few  ordinary  readers  who  expected  to  be  entertained 
would  attack  the  dissertations  on  the  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  age 
which  the  Centuriators  provide,  but  when  they  read  how,  in  a 
certain  year,  Peter  moved  his  chair  from  Antioch  to  Eome,  they 
begin  to  think  that  history  supports  papal  claims.  Baronius, 
after  all,  wrote  a  history,  and  is  without  doubt  the  parent  of  the 
French  school.  Making  use  of  his  material,  Fleury  has  produced 
the  most  popular  and  readable  church  history  that  has  appeared, 
and  Eenan,  brought  up  in  the  French  school  and  with  its  literary 
models,  is  about  the  only  critical  writer  who  appears  to  have 
realised  that  the  business  of  an  historian  is  to  write  history  and 
not  a  treatise  on  doctrine  or  philosophy. 

Neither  protestantism  nor  Catholicism,  engaged  as  they  were 
in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  was  able  to  realise  the  ideal  which 
Erasmus  had  depicted,  that  history  was  to  be  the  teacher  and  not 
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the  servant,  that  truth  wis  to  be  gained  by  studying  it,  not  that  it 
was  to  be  learnt  in  defence  of  truth  ;  but  the  representation  of 
two  rival  theories  of  the  history  of  the  church  must  make  thought- 
ful minds  reaKse  that  some  method  was  necessary  to  decide 
between  them,  and  we  find  again  a  humanist,  whose  protestant 
training  had  given  him  a  religious  interest,  and  whose  career  had 
involved  him  in  ecclesiastical  controversies,  putting  once  more 
before  us  the  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Isaac  Casaubon  had,  like  Erasmus,  learnt  in  his  classical 
training  -the  methods  and  aims  of  criticism.  '  Why,'  he  asked, 
*  should  a  pagan  like  Polybius  have  realised  that  truth  is  the  end 
of  history,  and  not  Christian  writers  ? '  '  History,  which  among 
the  pagans  has  been  the  test  of  truth,  amongst  Christians  has 
become  the  instrument  of  falsehood.'  The  object  of  history  is  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  what  was  taught  in  the  beginning. 
The  Magdeburg  centuries  were  often  most  luminous,  but  failed 
through  their  excessively  controversial  character.  A  true  historian 
has  three  qualifications  necessary  for  his  task— diligence,  judgment, 
and  good  faith.  No  one  could  doubt  the  diligence  of  Baronius. 
It  was  in  critical  training  that  he  was  defective.  Neither  side,  in 
fact,  could  be  trusted.  To  one  party,  nothing  is  ancient  except 
what  they  have  already  decided  to  be  orthodox ;  to  the  other, 
everything  they  approve  of  is  primitive,  even  the  discoveries  of 
yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

Casaubon  himself  was  in  some  ways  the  most  distinguished 
scholar  of  his  day.  Of  his  critical  capacity  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
He  had  shown  his  good  faith  by  being  willing  to  suffer  for  his 
opinions,  and  by  being  willing  to  change  them.  Born  a  protestant 
he  had  had  every  inducement  held  out  to  him  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV  to  abandon  his  faith,  as  so  many  of  his  friends  had  done. 
He  had  refused.  He  preferred  to  leave  the  books  and  manuscripts 
of  Paris  rather  than  consent.  But  his  refusal  had  never  been 
blind  or  prejudiced.  He  had  studied  the  fathers,  and  he  had 
studied  them  sufficiently  to  learn  that  an  appeal  to  antiquity  could 
not  support  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He 
had  the  courage  to  adopt  an  independent  attitude.  He  was 
already  an  old  man,  who  had  wasted  on  Athenaeus  work  which 
one  may  reasonably  think  might  have  been  better  spent  in  more 
edifying  matter,  when  he  approached  church  history.  Yet,  what- 
ever faults,  or  rather  inadequacies,  there  may  have  been  in  the 
execution,  in  his  '  Exercitationes  in  Baronium  '  he  gave  a  sample  of 
true  critical  principles  appHed  to  the  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
and  early  Christianity. 

4.  During  the  century  that  followed,  the  churches  of  England  and 
France  took  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  EngKsh 
church,  with  its  somewhat  insular  form  of  theology,  has  built  itself 
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up  on  the  basis  of  history.  Although  the  influence  is  hard  to  trace, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  conservative  reformation  of  Colet  and 
More  and  Erasmus  was  without  effect.  Many  of  the  apparent 
vacillations  of  Cranmer  come  as  much  from  superior  knowledge  as 
from  a  weak  character.  The  Anglican  church  became  what  it  is 
because  its  clergy  studied.  Mark  Pattison  has  all  the  qualifications 
which  Kenan  considered  necessary  for  properly  understanding  it,  and 
he  assures  us  that 

Anglo-catholic  theology  is  not  a  system  of  which  any  individual 
thinker  can  claim  the  invention.  It  came  necessarily,  or  by  natural 
development,  out  of  the  controversy  with  the  papal  advocates,  so  soon  as 
that  controversy  was  brought  out  of  the  domain  of  pure  reason  into  that 
of  learning.  That  this  peculiar  compromise  or  via  media  between 
Romanism  and  Calvinism  developed  itself  in  England  and  nowhere  else 
in  Christendom,  is  owing  to  causes  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investi- 
gate. But  that  it  was  a  product  not  of  English  soil,  but  of  theological 
learning,  wherever  sufficient  learning  existed,  is  evidenced  by  the  history 
of  Casaubon's  mind,  who  now  found  himself,  in  1610,  an  Anglican  ready 
made,  as  the  mere  effect  of  reading  the  fathers  to  meet  Du  Perron's  in- 
cessant attacks. 

Clericus  Anglicarms  stupor  miuidi.  The  leader  of  the  school  is 
Ussher,  whose  discovery  of  the  genuine  Ignatius  was  not  a  happy 
accident,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  critical  learning.  Savile's  Eton 
Chrysostom  was  probably  the  best  edition  of  any  one  of  the  fathers 
which  had  yet  been  published.  The  dispossessed  clergy  of  the  church 
produced  in  their  years  of  exile  Bryan  Walton's  Polyglot.  Hammond 
in  his  paraphrase  showed  how  the  New  Testament  could  be  treated 
in  an  historical  spirit.  Pearson's  '  Vindiciae  Ignatianae '  appeared  in 
1672,  Beveridge's  '  Synodicon  '  in  the  same  year,  Cave's '  Primitive 
Christianity  '  and  'Lives  of  the  Fathers  and  Apostles '  between  1672  and 
1677,  Bingham's  '  Antiquities  '  1708-22.  When  latitudinarianism 
became  in  the  ascendant,  it  destroyed,  as  it  always  does,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  eighteenth  century  attracted  its  best  minds  to 
philosophic  studies. 

It  is  strange  how  the  great  names  of  English  church  history 
have,  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  their  position, 
been  attracted  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  and  the 
history  of  this  controversy  is  the  most  typical  of  critical  studies  in 
the  fathers.  The  pioneer  in  the  half-light  of  the  middle  ages  was 
Bishop  Grosseteste  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  perhaps  we  owe  the  Anglo- 
Latin  version  of  the  genuine  letters.  The  spurious  correspondence 
with  the  Virgin  vanished  at  once  with  the  rise  of  learning.  The 
Latin  of  the  '  Long  Piecension  '  was  published  in  1498,  the  Greek 
text  in  1556,  and  produced  a  problem  which  increased  in  difficulty 
as  knowledge  increased.  The  Jesuit  Petavius  had  doubted  their 
integrity,  but  protestants  did  not  deny  a  genuine  nucleus.     AVhit- 
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gift,  Hooker,  and  Andrewes  accepted  them.  Milton  denounces 
as  impiety  *  the  confronting  and  paralleling  the  sacred  verity  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  offals  and  sweepings  of  antiquity  that  met  as  acci- 
dentally and  absurdly  as  Epicurus  his  atoms  to  patch  up  a  Leu- 
cippean  Ignatius.'  Ussher  published  the  medieval  English-Latin 
version  in  1644,  Isaac  Voss  the  original  Greek  in  1646,  and  the  two 
thus  solved  the  problem.  Pearson  defended  the  work  against 
Daille  and  the  French  protestants,  the  genuineness  was  accepted  by 
Grotius,  Bull,  Hammond,  and  Le  Clerc,  and  the  question  might  be 
considered  settled.  But  with  the  rise  of  the  critical  school  in 
Germany  this,  like  many  other  questions,  was  reopened.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  drew  a  false  scent  across  the  track, 
and  partisanship  then,  as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
confused  the  issue,  and  again  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
scholars  who  has  finally  settled  the  question.  If  we  review  the  whole 
discussion  we  shall  find  how  often  it  is  a  partisan  motive  which  has 
acted  as  a  spur  to  critical  investigators,  but  partisanship  has  never 
gained  anything  against  criticism,  and  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy the  true  methods  of  historical  criticism  have  been  worked  out 
and  defined. 

The  Ignatian  epistles  are  an  exceptionally  good  training-ground 
[writes  Bishop  Lightfoot]  for  the  student  of  early  Christian  literature  and 
history.  They  present  in  typical  and  instructive  forms  the  most  varied 
problems,  textual,  exegetical,  doctrinal,  and  historical.  One  who  has 
thoroughly  grasped  these  problems  will  be  placed  in  possession  of  a 
master  key  which  will  open  to  him  vast  storehouses  of  knowledge. 

In  the  development  of  critical  methods  the  English  school  have 
taken  the  lead,  but  in  magnitude  of  work  and  in  literary  power 
they  fall  far  behind  their  great  French  rivals  and  friends.  The 
list  is  headed  by  Natalis  Alexander.  Bossuet*s  *  Universal  History  ' 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  work  of  its  name  and  character 
which  any  one  would  care  to  read.  The  '  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  des 
Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques '  of  I)u  Pin,  the  correspondent  of  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  a  single 
writer,  and,  if  occasionally  inaccurate,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  fairest  books  of  any  age.  *  Integrity,  love  of  truth,  and 
moderation  distinguish  this  ecclesiastical  history  perhaps  beyond 
any  other,'  is  the  judgment  of  Hallam ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  still 
greater  testimony  to  him  that  although  the  author  was  a  Jansenist, 
a  Jesuit  periodical  confessed  that  his  abridgment  of  church  history 
was  free  from  prejudice  and  passion  :  II  est  historien,  il  raconte  et 
nen  dc  pins.  If  Fleury  drew  his  matter  from  Baronius  he  did  not 
derive  his  criticism  from  the  same  source,  while  his  dissertations 
were  farm  advance  of  his  age,  the  most  philosophical  in  church 
history  which  had  yet  appeared,  and  his  style  among  the  purest 
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examples  of  the  best  French  prose.  Hallam  almost  grew  eloquent 
in  his  praise,  and  Liddon  thought  it  the  best  church  history  which 
has  yet  been  written.  *  It  cannot  be  a  crime,'  writes  the  former, 
*  that  these  dissertations  contain  a  great  deal  which  after  more 
than  a  century's  labour  in  historical  inquiry  has  become  more 
familiar  than  it  was.'  Tillemont  is  one  of  the  writers  who,  like 
Bingham,  have  provided  material  for  many  since  their  day,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Kenan  does  not  require  a  successor ;  Cotelier,  editor 
of  the  'Apostolic  Fathers,'  reached  the  highest  standard  of  ac- 
curacy yet  attained  in  editing  an  ecclesiastical  writer. 

Our  list  has  been  a  long  one,  but  we  have  not  yet  approached 
the  labours  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
What  Erasmus  had  done  imperfectly,  what  Casaubon  had  dreamed 
of,  what  no  one  since  has  had  the  courage  to  attempt,  they 
accomplished — the  production  of  critical  editions  of  the  great 
fathers  of  the  church.  There  are  two  preliminary  stages  in  the 
study  of  history  without  which  any  scientific  work  is  impossible, 
the  correct  editing  of  documents  and  the  criticism  of  their  genuine- 
ness. The  Benedictines  did  within  these  limits  what  the  *  Rolls 
Series  '  has  done  for  English  history;  in  doing  it  they  first  put  on 
a  scientific,  or  at  any  rate  methodical,  basis  the  subsidiary  know- 
ledge which  had  as  yet  hardly  existed.  Mabillon  estabhshed  the 
principles  of  the  science  of  diplomatics  (1681),Montfaucon  of  Greek 
palaeography  (1708).  What  Scaliger  has  done  for  chronology  was 
continued  and  widened  in  'L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.'  New 
documents  were  published  by  D'Achery,  by  Mabillon,  by  Martene 
and  Durand,  and  by  Montfaucon.  Montfaucon  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  critical  study  of  the  Hexapla,  and  Sabatier  of  the  Latin  versions, 
while  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the  fathers  are  the  delight  of  the 
collector  and  the  armoury  of  the  scholar.  Almost  the  only  critical 
work  that  has  been  done  over  wide  areas  is  in  the  Benedictine 
editions.  It  is  extraordinary  how  small  a  field  the  mass  of  later 
scholarship  has  covered. 

The  same  vastness  of  conception  and  scale  which  seems  only 
possible  in  the  present  day  with  the  assistance  of  a  government, 
distinguishes  a  series  of  other  works  which  we  owe  to  the  industry 
of  members  of  the  Roman  church.  The  '  Acta  Sanctorum  '  of  the 
Bollandists,  the  collection  of  church  councils  of  Labbe,  of  Hardouin, 
and  of  Mansi,  the  Jesuit  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians  which 
puts  to  shame  the  work  of  German  scholars  in  the  same  field, 
the  liturgical  collections  of  Renaudot,  the  eastern  collection  of 
Assemani,  are  the  indispensable  assistants  of  every  scholar,  while 
the  collections  of  Mai  and  Pitra  have  reproduced  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  methods  and  aims — and  shall  we  say  the  critical  ideals  ? — 
of  the  Benedictine  travellers  and  collectors  of  an  older  generation. , 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  universities 
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of  Holland  had  become  the  refuge  of  those  whom  the  catholic  re- 
action had  banished  from  other  countries.  The  foundation  of 
Christian  and  profane  chronology  was  laid  by  Scaliger,  who  was,  like 
Erasmus  and  Casaubon,  a  scholar  of  the  world  rather  than  of 
any  particular  country.  The  name  of  Grotius  is  great  in  many 
directions,  and  not  least  as  the  assertor  of  a  true  historical 
method  in  biblical  studies,  against  a  protestant  tradition  which  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  fixed.  The  publication  of  'Critici  Sacri' 
marked  the  point  which  philological  studies  had  attained  up  to 
1660,  while,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Le  Clerc,  who  occupied  a 
leading  position  as  an  oracle  of  public  opinion,  became  the 
champion  and  defender  of  criticism.  He  was  hampered,  perhaps, 
somewhat  by  protestant  limitations;  he  found  it  necessary  to 
explain  with  some  precision  the  value  of  the  study  of  church 
history;  he  drew  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  canon  and 
the  fathers,  but  he  was  exact  in  his  aims  and  wide  in  his  sympa- 
thies. He  republished  Cotelier's  '  Apostolic  Fathers.'  He  was  the 
friend  of  Du  Pin  and  of  Locke,  the  editor  of  Erasmus.  His  history, 
although  dry  and  uninteresting,  is  exact,  scholarly,  and  fair- 
minded.  Yet  the  Dutch  school  was  even  then,  perhaps,  tainted 
with  that  fatal  preciseness  which  allows  but  little  play  for  the 
imagination,  and  the  confusion  of  mind  which  fancies  that  in- 
credulity is  always  synonymous  with  criticism. 

5.  Eenan  has  told  us  that  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  could  never  understand  origins.  Lessing  tells  us  that 
*  historical  truth,  which  is  accidental  in  character,  can  never  become 
the  proof  of  the  truths  of  reason,  which  are  neceFsary.'  Eeason 
took  the  place  of  history,  and  controversy  had  worn  itself  out. 
Scholarship  had  ceased  to  be  a  new  discovery,  and  therefore  had 
lost  its  interest;  the  conflict  of  theologians  became  intolerable. 
Hume  and  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  became  the  dominant  forces,  and 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  produced  some  great  histories,  con- 
tributed little  to  the  study,  or  the  advance,  or  the  conception  of 
history.  A  considerable  number  of  names  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
are  enumerated,  but  there  are  few  which  would  now  be  consulted, 
and  none  which  can  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  study 
of  the  subject.  A  student  of  early  Christian  literature  may  often 
be  attracted  or  even  compelled  to  consult  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  he  will  rarely  find  any  one  to  turn  to  in  the  eighteenth. 
Even  Mosheim  belongs  in  many  ways  to  an  earlier  epoch,  and  he 
is  rather  a  judicious  recorder  than  a  leader.  But  one  name  may 
be  mentioned  as  first  asking  a  new  question,  and  starting  a  line  of 
future  investigation.  The  question  which  Gibbon  asked,  when  he 
proposed  five  causes  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  first  introduced 
a  new  problem,  and  a  completely  new  method  of  treatment.  To 
suggest  that  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  should  be  applied  in  the 
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region  of  ecclesiastical  history  shocked  the  commonplace  orthodoxy 
of  the  day,  and  has  given  rationalists  a  considerable  amount  of 
weak-minded  pleasure.  But  both  those  who  feared  and  those  who 
greeted  the  new  discovery  might  have  learnt  from  the  philosophy 
of  Aquinas,  that  in  man  and  in  nature  alike,  a  study  of  causes 
does  not  take  away  the  omnipotence  of  God,  for  God  works  through 
human  and  natural  agencies.  Gibbon  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to 
see  the  limitations  of  his  own  theory,  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  own  belief,  he  was  probably  quite  sincere  in  speaking  only  of 
secondary  causes,  while  his  somewhat  severe  remarks  on  the  frailty 
of  Christians  are  a  useful  corrective  of  the  unreality  of  tone  which 
mars  so  much  theological  literature. 

To  the  early  nineteenth  century  belong  a  number  of  church 
histories,  some  of  which  are  remembered,  some  forgotten,  but  none 
can  be  considered  as  marking  epochs.  The  most  prominent  is 
that  of  Neander,  which,  published  in  1824,  has  never  been  super- 
seded, but  has  long  been  antiquated.  A  reader  of  it  will  admire 
the  piety  if  he  is  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the  treatment,  but 
when  he  feels  how  httle  it  answers  the  questions  which  are  in  his 
mind,  and  how  much,  in  some  directions,  later  research  has  expanded 
it,  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  advance,  or  at  any  rate  the  change, 
in  the  study  of  church  history,  or  of  its  origins,  since  his  day.  It 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  names  of  writers  such  as  that  of 
Gieseler,  who  has  provided  many  subsequent  historians  with  original 
authorities  ;  or  Dollinger,  whose  church  history  was  published  in 
1836,  but  whose  historical  researches  came  afterwards ;  or  Mohler, 
the  leader  of  an  older  school  of  Eoman  cathoHcs  ;  or  Milman,  who 
has  produced  the  most  considerable  church  histories  in  England, 
but  who,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  own 
country  in  profundity  and  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  more  important  to 
turn  to  the  writers  and  events  that  have  produced  the  changes  in 
thought  which  have  made  so  much  in  these  books  seem  antiquated. 

6.  The  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  decade  of 
the  Eeform  Bill  and  the  accession  of  the  present  queen,  saw  the 
beginning  of  two  movements,  both  of  which  strongly  affected  and 
were  influenced  by  the  study  of  church  history.  The  dissertation 
of  Baur  on  the  history  of  the  church  party  at  Corinth,  and  the 
assize  sermon  of  Keble,  initiated  movements,  in  many  ways  entirely 
different,  both  of  which  appealed  to  history,  both  added  fresh 
interest  to  the  study  of  church  history,  and  both  have  profoundly 
influenced  the  religious  thought  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

It  has  become  commonplace  now  to  say  that  Baur  disguised, 
under  an  appeal  to  history,  an  a  priori  method  ;  that  his  inspiration 
was  Hegelianism  and  not  unbiassed  research  ;  that  his  conclusions 
are  erroneous,  and  have  now  been  shown  to  be  so.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  hardly  any  leading  conclusion  in  the  domain  of  early 
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church  history  that  he  arrived  at  is  accepted ;  that  the  dates  which 

are  rejected,  except  by  writers  who  have  been  bhnd  to  recen 
developments  and  discoveries;  that  no  one  can  consider  a  contest 
between  Ebionism  and  Gnosticism  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity ;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  study  of  Baur 
has  distinctly  affected  church  history.  Every  student  of  the  New 
Testament  or  early  Christian  works  will  be  astonished  if  he  once 
realises  how  the  statement  of  almost  any  question  which  he  has  to 
discuss  leads  him  back  to  Baur;  and  although  he  will  seldom 
accept  Baur's  solution  he  will  almost  always  feel  that  Baur  s  state- 
ment of  the  problem  has  illuminated  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  more   important   to  ask  what  Baur  did  than  where  he 
failed  and  the  answer  is  summed  up  in  stating  that  if  his  methods 
were  not  historical  his  question  was  historical.     He  asked  clearly 
and  definitely,  How  did   it   happen?     It  was  a  question   which 
had  been,  perhaps,  asked  before,  but  not  so  clearly,  and  with  pre- 
possessions which  prevented  it  from  being  altogether  understood. 
Baur  had  prepossessions,  but  they  were  such  as  compelled  him  to 
look  on  the  origin  of  the  church  as  something  very  different  from 
what  it  was  supposed    to  be,    and    made  him    ask  the  question 
in  a  form  which   had   not  hitherto  been  suggested.     A  vigorous 
personality,  and   the   interest    of  new  views,    created  a    school, 
and  promoted  the  study  of  the  origins  of  Christianity ;  and  for  the 
last  sixty  years  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  has  been  discuss- 
ing the  questions  which  he  raised.     To  enumerate  the  names  or 
the  schools  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task  ;  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to   sum   up   at   the   conclusion   of   our    survey  the    solid 
advantages  which  the  last  sixty  years  have  brought  us.     For  it 
must  be  confessed  that  much  of  German  criticism  has  brought  us 
little  fruit.     A  very  large  number  of  writers  have  confined  them- 
selves within  a  curiously  narrow  range  of  problems,  and  within 
that  range  their  progress  has  been  in  a  circle  round  a  fixed  centre. 
A  certain  number  of  fixed  ideas  have  held  them  tightly,  and  however 
much  they  may  have  desired  to  get  away,  it  has  been  as  impossible 
for  them  to  gratify  their  longings  as  for  a  horse,  exercised  round 
a  ring,  to  break  out  into  the  hunting  field.     How  much  Baur's 
conclusions  are  modified,  even  by  his  followers,  may  be  seen  in  the 
last  edition  of  Weizsiicker's   *  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age,'   or 
the  dates  of  Jiilicher's  '  Introduction.' 

While  Germany  produced  a  movement,  it  has  produced  little 
that  is  permanent.  The  same  critical  wave  in  France  has  con- 
tributed one  good  history.  There  is,  of  course,  much  that  Eenan 
has  written  which  will  be  profoundly  distasteful  to  every  devout  or 
even  serious  mind.     There  is  an  element  in  his  writings  which  we 
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would  gladly  eliminate.  Yet  his  merits  are  very  great.  He  took 
his  criticism  from  Germany.  It  would  have  been  much  better  had 
he  lived  twenty  years  later  ;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
literary  tact — and  Eenan  has  much  of  that  tact — which  makes  him 
modify  extravagant  theories.  The  introductions  to  his  several 
volumes  are  always  lucid,  and  often  just.  But  it  is  in  narrative 
that  he  excels,  for  he  has  realised  that  history  should  narrate,  and 
that  it  deals  with  persons  and  places  as  well  as  with  ideas.  The 
German  historian  represents  the  early  history  of  the  church  as  a 
succession  of  metaphysical  and  philosophical  theories,  and  the 
world  in  which  they  are  propounded  also  as  a  world  of  theories. 
No  doubt  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  history  of  Christianity  is  that 
of  an  idea,  or  ideas,  but  those  ideas  were  always  exhibited  through 
the  medium  of  persons,  and  those  persons  were  largely  influenced 
by  the  external  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  If  we  read  the 
history  of  Weizsacker  we  never  get  free  from  the  criticism  of  sources  ; 
we  are  always  recalled  to  some  real  or  imagined  contentions  and 
parties ;  the  name  of  Antioch  recalls  nothing  but  the  dispute  with 
Peter ;  but  Eenan  banishes  his  discussions  to  an  introduction,  and 
the  mention  of  Antioch  leads  to  a  brilliant  description  of  the  city 
on  the  Orontes,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  Christian  history. 
Persons,  with  Weizsacker,  are  masks  with  dogmatic  opinions  ;  with 
Kenan  they  are  the  living  agents  in  the  spread  of  Christianity,  with 
all  the  marks  of  personal  distinction.  If  Christianity  is  an  idea  it 
is  also  a  force  building  up  individual  character  and  revealed  in  life, 
not  merely  confined  to  abstractions.  No  church  history  will  fulfil 
its  purpose  that  does  not  tell,  with  all  the  wealth  of  illustration 
that  modern  knowledge  has  provided,  the  story  of  Christianity. 

About  the  same  year  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Tiibingen 
school  of  theology  saw  the  beginning  of  a  very  different  movement 
in  Oxford.  It  is  a  common  judgment  to  say  that  the  Tubingen 
school  was  historical,  the  Oxford  school  dogmatic,  and  to  contrast 
the  latter  unfavourably  with  the  former.  Baur  sought  to  find 
truth,  Newman  to  defend  error.  But  both  judgments  are  only 
half  true.  It  was  the  study  of  history  which  taught  the  founders 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  if  it  was  also  the  dread  of  rationalism. 
Newman  was  brought  up  in  a  very  different  theology ;  he  studied 
the  records  of  the  early  church,  and  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
ideas  was  revealed  to  him.  Evangelicalism  and  liberalism  had 
both  made  up  their  minds  that,  whatever  might  be  true,  the 
system  called  catholic  was  not.  Newman  approached  the  records 
of  the  early  centuries,  and  found  Catholicism  exhibited,  and  the 
world  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  historic  record  which  they 
imagined  was  Eome's  greatest  enemy,  seemed  to  say  much  for  it. 
His  followers  have  gone  in  very  different  directions,  but  when  he 
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won  W.  G.  Ward  by  the  statement  that  Catholicism  could  never  have 
developed  out  of  modern  protestantism  he  was  really  setting  in 
his  way  the  same  problem  that  Baur  set  so  differently. 

A  writer  in  the  ^Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  has  told  us  that 
the  'tractarian  movement  has  stimulated  a  certain  amount  of 
antiquarian  research.'  This  is  a  very  inadequate  judgment.  It 
roused  a  very  keen  if  one-sided  interest  in  church  history,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  in  editing  and  translating  the  fathers, 
in  studying  and  illustrating  the  history  of  their  period.  Newman's 
'  Arians '  is  not  in  the  first  rank  of  historical  literature,  but  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  and  penetrating  book.  The  work  begun  was  never 
completed.  '  The  Library  of  the  Fathers  '  and  the  *  Bibliotheca 
Patrum '  were  never  finished.  Yet  the  movement  developed  men 
of  great  power  in  many  directions.  One  of  them,  who  became  the 
historian  of  the  events  in  which  he  had  played  a  part,  exhibits  a 
perfect  historical  discipline  and  temper.  It  largely  influenced  the 
greatest  English  historians,  it  produced  the  scholastic  enthusiasm 
of  Mark  Pattison.  The  school  was  broken  up.  Rome  attracted 
some,  rationalism  others.  Practical  work  more  and  more  absorbed 
those  who  remained.  Academic  liberalism,  the  most  sterile  of  all 
modern  creeds,  cast  its  shadow  over  Oxford.  But  the  interest 
that  was  aroused  in  the  problems  of  early  Christianity  has  not  died, 
and  men  have  begun  to  realise  that  catholic  Christianity,  whether 
Roman  or  Anglican,  is  not  merely  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

7.  Our  review  has  revealed  to  us  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
prey  of  controversial  interests  as  much  in  the  nineteenth  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  although  the  questions  are  wider  and  the  pro- 
blems more  complex.  Scholars  are  at  any  rate  beginning  to  ask  the 
question,  *  How  did  Christianity  arise  ?  What  was  Christianity 
like  ?  '  Not,  '  What  proofs  are  there  for  catholics  or  protestants  ?  ' 
But  are  there  no  scholars  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Erasmus  or 
Casaubon  has  descended  ? 

The  strife  of  contending  opinions  has  made  the  need  of  scientific 
investigation  more  and  more  apparent,  and  three  different  schools  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany  have  developed  in  a  distinguished 
degree  historical  methods.  One  is  Anglican,  a  second  Romanist,  a 
third  protestant  or  rationalist  in  its  origin.  With  one  is  associated 
the  name  of  Lightfoot,  with  the  second  that  of  Duchesne,  with  the 
third  that  of  Harnack.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  this  country 
on  the  work  of  Lightfoot  or  of  those  associated  with  him.  There 
may  be  some  who  are  attracted  more  by  the  subtlety  and  versatility 
of  Hort,  but  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  profound  simphcity  of 
Lightfoot  to  which  Hort  does  not  rise  :  we  must  judge  men  by 
their  productions,  and  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the 
equal  of  what  Harnack  calls  the  greatest  patristic  monograph  of  the 
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century — a  monograph  which  has  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  changing  the  current  of  critical  opinion. 

The  Abbe  Duchesne  has  preserved  the  French  neatness  and 
lightness  of  touch  ;  the  edition  of  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis  '  is  a  work 
of  the  most  exact  and  scientific  scholarship,  and  the  *  Histoire  du 
Culte  Chretien  '  is  the  most  luminous  and  cultivated  work  on  the 
history  of  the  church  services.  His  name  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  cultivated  and  liberal  school  of  Komanist  students 
who  in  France  and  South  Germany  are  investigating  the  Bible  and 
church  history  in  a  scientific  spirit. 

If  the  Anglican  appears  sometimes  in  Lightfoot,  the  papist  in 
Duchesne,  Professor  Harnack  is  as  clearly  possessed  of  prejudices 
and  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  other  two  in  judgment,  in  balance  of 
mind,  and  in  critical  methods ;  he  is  superior  to  both  in  fertility  of 
thought  and  creativeness  of  ideas.  He  has  succeeded  in  transforming 
the  temper  and  methods  of  modern  German  theology,  and  lifted 
it  out  of  the  rut  in  which  it  was  getting  fixed.  He  has  laid 
down  clearly  and  well  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers  the 
qualifications  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 

In  taking  up  a  theological  book  we  are  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  first 
of  all  as  to  the  author's  point  of  view.  In  an  historical  work  there  is 
no  need  for  such  inquiry.  The  question  here  is  whether  the  author  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  subject  about  which  he  writes,  whether  he  can  dis- 
tinguish original  elements  from  those  that  are  derived,  whether  he  has  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  material,  whether  he  is  aware  of  the 
limits  of  historical  knowledge,  and  whether  he  is  truthful.  These  require- 
ments constitute  the  categorical  imperative  for  the  historian  ;  but  they 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  an  unwearied  self-discipline.  Hence  any  historical 
study  is  an  ethical  task.  The  historian  ought  to  be  faithful  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  :  whether  he  has  been  so  or  not  is  the  question  on 
which  his  readers  have  to  decide. 

What  is  striking  about  Professor  Harnack  is  the  width  of  his  reading 
and  the  interest  that  he  takes  in  literature  which  is  not  German — 
a  great  change  in  itself.  He  is  honourably  distinguished  for  the 
frankness  and  honesty  with  which  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong. 
As  his  opportunities  have  increased  his  conceptions  and  aims  have 
grown  larger.  The  '  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  '  implied  that  the 
dogmatic  and  speculative  methods  of  the  older  German  school  were 
to  be  given  up,  and  that  research  for  the  future  was  to  begin  with 
documents.  In  the  chronology  of  Christian  literature  the  test  of 
genuineness  and  date  is  placed  primarily  in  external  evidence  rather 
than  on  the  internal  ideas,  which  rarely  fail  to  be  subjective.  The 
newly  started  series  of  ante-Nicene  writers  is  an  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  Benedictines  and  the  Berlin  Academy. 

The  existence  of  these  three   schools,  approaching  the  same 
problems  by  the  same  methods,  but   from  very  different  starting- 
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points,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  of  church  history  and 
the  development  of  an  historical  theology.  Yet  the  example 
of  Erasmus  warns  us  that  the  future  will  always  be  very  different 
from  what  scholars  long  for,  and  that  they  must  be  content  with 
knowing  that  their  influence  will  be  a  secret  force  that  modifies  the 
movements  which  passion  aud  prejudice  and  material  needs  arouse. 

8.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  review  the 
lines  upon  which  the  study  of  church  history  has  progressed. 
Two  questions  remain.  What  definite  advance  has  there  been  in 
the  subject  in  recent  years  ?  And  what  methods  and  principles 
are  suggested  by  the  review  which  has  just  been  concluded  ? 

There  are  three  main  divisions  in  the  study  of  history— the 
collection  and  publication  of  material,  the  criticism  of  docu- 
ments, and  finally  the  constructive  work  which  is  the  end  and 
result  of  the  previous  studies,  the  narrative  of  events  and  the 
picture  of  life  in  past  time.  Under  the  first  heading  it  is 
wonderful  how  large  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  gleanings 
of  recent  years.  Even  the  younger  among  us  have  seen  large 
additions  made  to  our  material  for  studying  the  origins  of 
Christianity,  and  have  felt  the  thrill  of  interest  which  is  one  of  the 
indirect  advantages  of  a  new  discovery.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  what  is  well  known.  One  instance  will  suffice. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  volume  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus 
recently  pubhshed  by  the  Berlin  Academy  with  the  editions  of 
Fabricius  or  even  Lagarde,  and  he  will  realise  the  advance  that  has 
been  made.  A  new  manuscript  found  in  the  Levant,  an  old 
Slavonic  version  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  fragments  in 
many  languages  from  all  the  libraries  of  Europe,  catenae  properly 
examined  and  edited,  have  all  contributed  to  its  enrichment.  This  is 
only  one  and  not  the  most  obvious  instance.  And  not  only  have  new 
documents  been  discovered,  but  also  those  which  we  already  pos- 
sessed can  be  presented  in  a  very  much  better  form.  "When  Bishop 
Lightfoot  produced  his  first  edition  of  the  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  had  only  the  one  Greek  manuscript  which  had  been 
used  by  his  predecessors  for  two  hundred  years,  a  manuscript  im- 
perfect and  in  many  places  undecipherable.  Since  that  time  a  second 
Greek  manuscript,  a  Syriac  and  a  Latin  version  have  been  added 
to  our  materials,  and  the  text,  then  most  uncertain,  is  now  made  by 
these  very  varied  authorities  in  most  places  absolutely  trustworthy. 
And  these  discoveries  have  a  further  interest.  The  suspicion 
sometimes  suggests  itself  to  a  critical  student  of  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  that  the  texts  which  we  possess  have  been  tampered 
with.  The  suspicion  is  not  ungrounded,  for  instances  could  be 
named  in  which  this  has  happened.  But  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  material  which  we  possess  compels  us  in  almost  all  cases  to  lay 
aside  such  suspicions.     In  classical  books  we  rarely  possess  more 
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than  one  class  of  testimony,  that  of  Greek  or  Latin  manuscripts,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  in  the  case  of  Christian  writings  we  can  often  add, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  and  more  important  documents, 
the  testimony  of  versions  necessarily  made  at  an  early  date.  The 
limits  within  which  any  tampering  with  the  text  is  scientifically 
possible,  are  very  small. 

To  the  fresh  information  obtained  by  the  study  of  documents 
must  be  added  the  results  of  archaeological  research.  There  are 
few  names  that  deserve  a  higher  place  in  the  record  of  church 
history  than  that  of  De  Rossi.  As  a  sagacious  explorer  and  a  keen- 
sighted  investigator  he  has  added  a  chapter  to  our  knowledge,  and 
has  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  soundness  of  judgment.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  among  a  very  large  number  of  conclusions  there  are 
some  which  will  not  stand,  and  that  his  fault  is  credulity  rather 
than  incredulity ;  but  he  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  his  English 
and  German  critics,  whose  very  far-fetched  theories  and  con- 
jectures do  not  command  assent.  His  discoveries  were  not  indeed 
new,  but  he  first  introduced  an  element  of  scientific  method  into 
researches  into  the  catacombs.  In  another  direction  archaeology 
has  introduced  a  completely  new  source  of  information,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  which  have  been  discovered  and  illustrated 
with  very  great  acuteness  by  Professor  Ramsay  have  added  both  to 
our  information  and  conception  of  early  Christianity.  It  is  possible 
without  accepting  all  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  '  St.  Paul  the 
Traveller  '  to  be  grateful  for  the  new  material  provided  for  us  and 
to  admire  the  brilliance  and  originality  with  which  it  has  been 
illustrated. 

Our  sources  of  information  have  increased,  but  how  have  we 
edited  and  used  them  ?  The  work  done  has  been  singularly  dis- 
proportionate, but  textual  criticism  has  been  made  into  a  science, 
and  it  only  remains  to  apply  accepted  methods  over  a  wider  field. 
How  important  this  may  be  many  who  write  on  church  history 
fail  to  realise.  They  consider  the  labour  expended  in  forming  a 
correct  text  thrown  away,  and  do  not  trouble  to  make  use  of  its 
conclusions.  There  are,  of  course,  editors  who  seem  almost  to  think 
a  correct  text  is  an  end  instead  of  a  means  ;  but  a  moment's  thought 
will  show  us  that  unless  our  documents  are  given  in  the  most  correct 
form  possible  we  may  as  well  give  up  considering  that  there  is  any 
connexion  between  truth  and  history,  and  an  instance  will  show 
how  far-reaching  may  be  the  effects  of  an  apparently  small 
corruption. 

When  Pearson  defended  the  Ignatian  letters  his  work  was 
recognised  by  competent  critics  to  be  conclusive,  but  there  was  one 
weak  spot  which  the  more  exact  among  his  opponents  detected  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  fully  conscious.  In  one  passage  the  text 
in  the  then  known  manuscripts  contained  the  following  expression : 

c  2 
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'  the  eternal  Word  who  came  not  forth  from  Silence.'  ^     This  expres- 
sion, it  may  be  stated,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  technicaHties, 
described  the  Son  of  God  as  the  eternal  Word  who  did  not  proceed 
as  an  emanation  from  Sige  (Silence).     It  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be 
directly  combating  the  teaching  of  the  well-known  heretic  Valentinus, 
who  had  attempted  to  explain  the  universe  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  emanations  from  the  Deity,  in  which  the  divine  attributes  were 
personified.     These  emanations  were  called  Aeons,  and  from  one 
of  them  Sigc,  or  Silence,  had  come  forth  the  Word,  or  Logos.     Now 
Valentinus  lived  later  than  the  supposed  date  of  Ignatius,  and  this 
passage  was,  therefore,  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistles.     Pearson's  defence  was  learned  but  not  con- 
clusive.    But   Bishop  Lightfoot  was   able  to  point   out   that   the 
oriental  versions  showed  that  the  correct  text  should  be  '  the  Word 
from  Silence,'  ^  leaving  out  the  negative.     This  expression  meant 
that  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Word  came  to  break  the  Silence 
and  Ignorance  in  which  the  world  lay.     The  expression  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Valentinianism,  but  at  a  later  date  it  was  considered  to 
favour  it,  and  so  a  later  copyist  altered  it.    So  far  from  the  expression 
in  its  correct  form  being  indicative  of  a  late  date,  it  implies  an  early 
date.  The  writer  of  the  epistles  could  never  have  used  it  if  there  had 
been  any  fear  of  its  having  an  heretical  sound.     Whatever  else  he 
may  have  been,  according  to  his  knowledge  he  was  strongly  orthodox. 
It  has  been  worth  while  to  dwell  somewhat  long  on  what  may 
seem  a  mere  detail,  because  of  the  principles  that  it  illustrates.    In 
the  first  place  it  makes  it  clear  how  absolutely  essential  to  the 
study  of  a  document  in  at  all  a  scientific  spirit  is  a  correct  text. 
The  variation  may  seem  small,  but  its  effect  may  be  very  great. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  crucial  instances  which  might  be 
added  ;  every  scholar  might  contribute  some.     The  interest  in  the 
text  may  indeed  become  too  absorbing,  and  deadening  to  higher 
interests.     There  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  textual  criticism 
take  too  prominent  a  place  in  theological  education  ;    but  if  truth 
be  the  end  of  our  investigations  no  brilhancy  will  be  of  any  value, 
if  we  have  not  sound  and  good  texts  to  work  on.      However  great 
may  be  the  labour  to  form  them,  it  is  necessary.     A  second  point 
that  this  instance  illustrates  is  the  limits  within  which  our  texts 
are   trustworthy.       There   is   no   doubt    that    interpolations    and 
corruptions  have  existed,  and  quotations  might  be  made  from  early 
writers  to  prove  it.     The  anathema  at  the  end  of  the  Eevelation  is 
not  isolated.     How  far,  then,  can  we  trust  our  texts  ?     The  answer 
is  that  where  they  rest  on  a  single  authority  the  reading  may  be 
m  any  isolated  passage  or  statement  doubtful,  but  where  there  are 
many  different  lines  of  tradition,  as,  for  example,  in  these  Ignatian 

■'  A070S  atSios  o-uK  d-rrh  aiy?,s  irpoeXBuv. 
*  \6yos  a-Trh  (TLyrjs. 
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letters,  the  danger  of  undetected  corruption  is  almost  non-existent. 
But,  thirdly,  the  same  instance  suggests  a  very  important  point 
which  may  bear  on  future  investigation.  Pearson,  when  he  published 
his  'Vindiciae  Ignatianae,'  made  it  quite  clear  that  all  the  balance 
of  argument  was  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  ;  yet 
here  was  undeniably  a  difficulty  which  might  furnish  an  argument 
to  his  opponents.  There  are  some  minds  so  constituted  that  they 
allow  a  single  difficulty  to  overpower  a  dozen  good  arguments. 
Yet  this  instance — and  many  others  like  it  might  be  quoted — 
ought  to  show  us  that  single  difficulties  generally  arise  from 
defective  knowledge.  Good  criticism  does  not  consist  in  discovering 
a  single  flaw  and  rejecting  the  document  accordingly,  but  in  balan- 
cing the  evidence  and  then  arriving  at  a  conclusion  which  future 
research  or  discovery  will  corroborate.  Our  knowledge  is  always 
imperfect,  and  in  that  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

The  principles  of  textual  criticism  have  been  put  on  a  scientific 
basis.     Some  few  works  have  been  adequately  edited.     It  remains 
to  apply  them  to  those  many  other  works  whose  texts   are   often 
imperfect.     But  what  of  the  higher  criticism,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  it  ?     Has  there  been  any  real  advance  in  material  ?     Are  we 
more  certainly  able  to  distinguish  the  false  and  the  true  ?     The 
advance  has  been  twofold.     First,   every  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and    of   early  Christian  literature  has  been   doubted  ;  and 
secondly,  the  period  of  confusion  thus  created  is  now  coming  to  an 
end.     Until  the  genuineness  of   a   book  has  been  doubted,   until 
every  argument  that  can  be  discovered  against  it  by  some  one  with 
an  interested  motive  has  been  brought  forward,  there  will  probably 
be  no   scientific  grounds  for  pronouncing  it  genuine.     The   first 
benefit,  then,  that  all  the  various  movements  of  the  last  sixty  years 
have  conferred  is  that  there  is  no  conceivable  hypothesis  which  has 
not  been  put  forward,  and  no  view,  however  untenable,  which  has  not 
been  defended  by  some  writer.     There  is  much  controversy  which 
may  have  seemed  almost  fruitless,  yet  it  has  not  been  so ;  for  although 
learned  opinion  may  have  ultimately  reverted  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  yet  the  old  opinions  are  held  in  a  very  dift'erent 
way.     The  same  opinion  may  prevail  now  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  as  prevailed  before  it  was 
questioned,  yet  our  point  of  view  is  very  much  changed.     This  much 
at  any  rate,  then,  has  been  gained.     Every  conceivable  theory  has 
been  suggested,  every  point  of  criticism    raised.     If  a  document 
is  still  accepted  it  is  not  blindly.     But,  secondly,  everything  having 
been   thrown   into    confusion,   reason    and    order   are   now  being 
restored.     In   1885,    in   his    preface    to    the   first    edition   of  the 
Ignatian  letters.   Bishop    Lightfoot    wrote :  '  To   the    disciples   of 
Baur  the  rejection  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  their  theological  position.     The  ground  would  otherwise  be 
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withdrawn  from  under  them,  and  their  reconstructions  of  early 
church  history  would  fall  in  ruins  on  their  heads.'  It  has  taken 
just  about  ten Vears  to  make  this  clear  to  scholars;  it  will  take 
some  little  time  longer  to  convince  those  writers  who  are  so  ready 
to  inform  English  theologians  how  antiquated  are  their  methods 
and  how  ignorant  they  are  of  the  newest  speculations.  It  is  as 
well  to  emphasise  the  general  agreement  with  which  that  work  has 
been  greeted.  Harnack  first  accepted  the  genuineness  but  doubted 
the  date;  he  now  accepts  the  results  as  fully  established.  His 
pupil  Von  der  Goltz,  investigating  the  question  from  another  side, 
has  strengthened  Lightfoot's  position.  M.  A.  Keville  in  France, 
who  has  written  a  somewhat  speculative  work  on  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  accepts  Lightfoot's  conclusions  as  axiomatic. 
When  Dr.  Fairbairn  said  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  by  the  mass  and 
masterliness  of  his  learning  had  overborne  judgment  rather  than 
carried  conviction,  we  can  only  feel  surprise  at  a  remark  which 
casts  discredit,  not  on  the  author,  but  on  his  critic.  If  the  letters 
of  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Clement  are  genuine,  then  it  follows 
that  there  must  have  existed  before  them  a  Christian  literature 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Canon.  It  is  not  merely  that 
these  writings  testify  to  individual  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  this  testimony  is  considerable.  The  Johannine  litera- 
ture, most  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  a  Gospel  narrative  are 
implied.  It  is  that  the  theology  and  Christian  life  represented 
in  them  will  be  conceivable  if  the  canonical  literature  represents 
the  first  century,  but  will  not  be  so  otherwise.  On  the  basis  of 
ordinary  laws  of  historical  research  it  forms  an  adequate  and 
substantial  cause.  The  preface  of  Harnack' s  '  Chronology  of 
Early  Christian  Literature,'  which  in  the  main  outline  and  in  most 
of  the  details  restores  to  us  the  traditional  dates  for  the  greater 
part  of  early  Christian  literature,  is  not  a  mere  Jen  d'esj)rit  by  a 
vigorous  writer,  but  is  the  necessary  and  logical  outcome  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Ignatian  letters  and  of  working  out  the  problem 
by  a  sound  scientific  method. 

Another  force  which  has  been  working  in  the  same  direction  is 
the  influence  of  secular  research  represented  by  such  writers  as 
Professor  Mommsen,  Professor  Ramsay,  and,  we  might  add. 
Professor  Blass.  Again  and  again  in  ecclesiastical  history  a 
return  to  truer  methods,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  another,  has  been  due  to  the  influence  of  humanist  studies. 
It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Erasmus  ;  it  was  so  in  the  case  of 
Casaubon.  The  reason  is  natural.  In  classical  literature  sound 
methods  can  be  developed  with  comparatively  little  injury 
from  controversial  bias.  In  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history 
there  is  always  a  motive,  positive  or  negative.  When  Professor 
Mommsen  approaches   a  document  like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
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he  does  so  in  quite  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  a  rationalist 
critic.  He  wishes  to  make  what  he  can  of  the  document;  the 
rationahst  critic  thinks  that  he  shows  his  criticism  by  discovering 
mistakes.  When  Professor  Kamsay  took  up  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  a  geographical  document  he  began  gradually  to  dis- 
cover that  it  bore  all  the  marks  of  being  written  by  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  district  he  describes  :  when  he  finds  a  diffi- 
culty he  seeks  an  explanation  ;  he  does  not  begin  by  assuming  that 
there  lis  a  mistake,  or  that  i  he  knows  more  about  the  first  century 
than  his  documents.  Of  course  in  both  cases  an  error  may 
be  discovered,  but  judgment  is  required  in  estimating  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  a  single  mistake.  In  almost  all  cases  where 
he  has  touched  on  church  history  Professor  Mommsen  has  intro- 
duced scientific  methods  and  has  brushed  away  the  cobwebs. 

Eecent  years  have,  in  fact,  produced  a  great  change  in  criticism. 
It  is  due  partly  to  a  change  of  method,  the  substitution  of  the 
scientific  for  the  a  priori ;  it  is  due  largely  to  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  '  Ignatius ; '  and  it  is  due  also  to  the  work  on 
church  history  done  by  secular  historians.  Kecognising  this,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  ask  what  are  the  accepted  results  ?  What 
points  are  accepted  we  cannot  say  universally,  for  there  will  always 
be  individual  eccentricities,  but  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  of 
different  schools  ? 

Of  the  Pauline  epistles  ten  may  be  accepted.  Professor 
Harnack  has  some  doubts  about  the  Ephesians,  but  they  will  pro- 
bably vanish,  and  other  critics  who  are  not  too  old  to  learn  will 
have  to  fall  in  wdth  him.  Of  the  exact  date  there  will  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  dispute,  for  we  have  not  the  materials  for  con- 
structing a  certain  chronology.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  still 
under  dispute.  Whatever  a  critic's  personal  opinion  may  be,  he 
cannot  appeal  to  them  as  undoubted  documents.  The  favourite 
theory  at  present  is  to  see  in  them  evidence  of  interpolation ;  there 
is  a  genuine  Pauline  nucleus  which  has  been  added  to.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  theory  is  that  it  enables  the  early  quotations  from 
the  Epistles  to  be  explained,  and  the  evidence  for  what  is  supposed 
to  be  an  advanced  ecclesiastical  organisation  eliminated.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  certainly  by  some  one  who  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  certainly  earlier  than  the 
letters  of  Clement.  It  is  placed  by  Harnack  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  cannoi  be  later. 

Passing  to  other  groups  of  writings,  the  Acts  and  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  must  have  been  written  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
cannot  be  later  than  the  year  90  a.d.  The  other  two  synoptic 
gospels  date  probably  from  the  years  65-75  ;  but  the  existence  of 
late  additions  cannot  be  disproved,  although  it  may  be  doubted. 
Not  later  than  the  age  of  Domitian  must  come  the  First  Epistle  of 
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St.  Peter.  The  theory  of  Harnack  that  the  name  of  Peter  was  added 
by  a  later  forger  is  hardly  likely  to  gain  credence.  Christian 
tradition  is  now  being  again  accepted,  and  the  Apocalypse 
is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  while  the  other  Johannine 
writings  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  year  110.  Who  wrote 
them  ?  What  is  their  historic  value  ?  These  remain  questions  on 
which  there  is  not  yet  agreement.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
date  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jude 
and  St.  James.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  as  far  as  these  last  are 
concerned;  however  interesting  they  may  be,  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable for  constructing  a  history  of  Christian  development. 

To  write  early  Christian  history,  putting  aside  documents  which 
can  only  be  used  with  hesitation  and  caution,  we  have  the  following 
groups : — 

(1)  The  accepted  PauKne  letters  belonging  to  the  years  45- 
60. 

(2)  A  group  of  writings  belonging  to  the  next  generation,  60-90 — 
the  three  synoptic  gospels,  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

(3)  The  Johannine  writings,  which  cannot  be  later  than  the  year 
110. 

(4)  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  representing  the  beginning,  and  the 
Apologists,  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

(5)  The  great  ante-Nicene  writers,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Clement,  Origen,  besides  many  less  known  names  (180-230). 

Later  than  this  we  need  not  go,  for  later  there  has  never  been 
any  substantial  doubt  about  the  writings  which  may  be  used.  The 
above  list  up  to  that  date,  omitting,  of  course,  minor  fragments, 
represents  the  fixed  documents  which  a  writer  has  to  go  upon  in 
attempting  as  far  as  he  can  to  build  up  church  history  on  a  secure 
foundation. 

A  third  division  of  our  subject  remains.  How  far  has  this  his- 
torical reconstruction  been  carried  ?  Here  the  deficiency  is  very 
marked.^  When  it  was  stated  that  the  history  of  Neander  was  anti- 
quated, but  had  never  been  superseded,  the  want  of  a  history  of  the 
early  church  was  implied.  There  is  no  such  book.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  course  of  criticism  had  thrown  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion,  and  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  had  to  be  done 
again.  Lightfoot  had  dreamed  of  writing  a  history  of  Christian 
literature,  but  his  labour  on  the  apostolic  fathers  consumed  all  his 
powers.  But  although  no  church  history  has  been  written  which 
can  clami  to  be  authentic,  much  preliminary  work  of  a  very  valuable 
character  has  been  accompHshed,  and  to  enumerate  it  will  be  the 
best  survey  of  the  actual  gains  of  the  labours  of  recent  years. 

First  we  may,  I  think,  put  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy.'    It  IS,  of  course,  unequal,  as  such  works  must  necessarily 
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be,  but  it  has  gained  almost  universal  acceptance  both  in  England 
and  abroad.  It  has  made  almost  all  work  infinitely  easier,  for  it  has 
summed  up  in  every  direction  the  research  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Its  companion  volumes,  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  are 
of  less  value,  and  most  would  prefer  to  consult  the  dictionary  of 
Krause,  to  whom  we  owe  by  far  the  best  history  of  Christian  art. 
For  the  history  of  Christian  worship  we  have  Duchesne's  '  Originesdu 
Cults  Chretien'  and  the  first  volume  of  Brightman's  '  Liturgies,'  a 
book  which,  referring  principally  to  a  later  age,  is  indispensable 
for  the  study  of  the  earliest  period  ;  for  the  beginning  of  Christian 
worship  can  only  be  understood  if  its  later  developments  are  known. 

In  another  direction  a  correct  conception  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Christianity  has  been  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  acquired  of  the  history  of  its  environment.  The  combination 
of  legal,  of  antiquarian  and  historical  knowledge,  the  discovery  and 
investigation  of  inscriptions  and  of  coins,  the  immense  labour  ex- 
pended upon  the  copies  of  Latin  inscriptions,  all  associated  with 
the  name  of  Professor  Mommsen,  have  given  us  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  life  and  constitution  of  the  Eoman  empire,  of  all  the 
conditions  under  which  Christianity  rose  and  opened.  A  knowledge 
of  contemporary  Judaism  is  even  more  essential,  and  for  that 
Schiirer  has  systematised  an  immense  mass  of  work,  and  scholarly 
editions  are  appearing  of  many  of  the  apocryphal  writings.  We 
are  still  asking  for  some  one  to  make  Philo  intelligible  and  for 
some  master  hand  which  may  sift  for  us  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  that  strange  and  unapproachable  subject,  rabbinical  literature. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  special 
editions,  monographs,  and  investigations  which  have  appeared. 
They  are  of  varying  merit,  and  often  not  final.  Conspicuous 
among  them  are  the  investigations  which  Professor  Harnack  throws 
out  with  such  amazing  fertility.  Their  conclusions  often  need 
correcting,  but  their  collection  of  material  is  admirable.  His 
chronological  investigations  are  not  by  any  means  always  sound, 
but  he  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  for  long  to  construct  a 
comprehensive  scheme.  His  introduction  to  Christian  literature 
has  replaced  Fabricius,  while  his  '  Dogmengeschichte,'  as  summing 
up  a  series  of  monographs  and  the  conclusions  of  the  long  line  of 
German  histories,  may  form  an  adequate  basis  for  future  investi- 
gators with  saner  views.  It  is  often  the  mission  of  Harnack  to  sug- 
gest theories  that  others  may  refute  them,  but  those  who  least  agree 
with  him  will  often  have  learnt  most  from  his  writings  ;  he  is  only 
dangerous  to  his  own  followers. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  a  good  history  is  written  with  all 
the  advantages  of  modern  research,  it  will  be  much  better  than 
anything  which  has  yet  appeared.  Yet  to  put  together  the  result 
of  all  this  labour,  and  to  write  a  book  which  should  within  a  readable 
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compass  tell  us  how  Christianity  came  into  the  world,  what  the 
message  that  it  had  to  give  sounded  like  when  it  was  first  preached, 
what  were  the  meanings  of  the  words  and  ideas  used,  how  it 
gradually  gained  depth  and  took  form  as  the  Christian  church, 
would  be  a  task  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty.  The  church 
historian  will  have  to  possess  great  diligence,  complete  knowledge, 
critical  acumen  ;  he  should  have  a  philosophic  temper  and  spirit ; 
he  should  possess  a  wide  acquaintance  with  classical  antiquity 
and  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Judaism ;  he  must  have  a 
calm  and  judicial  and  believing  mind.  Kenan  told  us  that  we  could 
not  write  the  history  of  a  religion  unless  we  had  first  believed  in  it 
and  then  ceased  to  do  so.  That  might  be  correct  if  Christianity 
were  already  proved  to  be  untrue,  but  not  otherwise.  We  must 
distinguish  investigation  and  construction.  If  he  investigates  the 
history  of  Christianity  a  man  cannot  hope  to  be  unbiassed  ;  his  early 
training  must  influence  him  ;  but  whether  he  start  from  belief  or 
unbelief  he  must  at  any  time  be  prepared  to  ask  himself  the 
question,  Is  this  true  or  is  it  not  ?  remembering  that  whatever  be 
his  hopes  the  issue  at  stake  is  tremendous,  and  that  he  will  neither 
wish  to  believe  without  good  evidence  or  to  disbeheve  what  per- 
haps after  all  may  be  true.  That  is  the  temper  in  which  to 
investigate. 

But  when  the  constructive  history  begins  he  must  have  made 
up  his  mind,  and  if  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  he  finds  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
then  the  true  temper  in  which  to  write  is  that  of  the  man  who 
believes,  believes  simply  and  honestly  and  reverently,  but  who  has 
looked  disbelief  in  the  face  and  can  exhibit  in  his  style  and  thought 
the  chastened  mind  which  realises  and  sympathises  with  and 
understands  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom  he  differs.  He  must 
always  write  as  an  historian  and  not  as  a  controversialist.  He  must 
write  so  that  bis  history  may  be  accepted  even  by  those  who  do  not 
share  his  beliefs. 

9.  There  are  two  special  difficulties  in  church  history  of  the 
early  periods :  one  is  the  poverty  of  the  material,  the  other  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  subject  matter.  The  fact  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  present  needs  in  a  w^ay  which  exposes  it  in  a  special 
degree  to  the  dargers  of  a  controversial  treatment,  and  that  it  deals 
with  a  subject  matter  which  claims  to  be  supernatural  and  is 
believed  to  be  so  by  the  great  majority  of  those  interested  in  it, 
makes  agreement  difficult,  and  demands  great  care  in  investigation. 

It  is  recognised  at  once  that  fairness  of  mind  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  are  required.  A  history  written  with  the  object  of  proving 
that  AngHcanism  or  Protestantism  or  Romanism  is  true  would  be 
admitted  to  be  prejudiced.  A  writer  who  begins  by  assuming  the 
truth  of  Christianity  will  probably  end  by  proving  it.     These  propo- 
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sitions  would  generally  be  admitted,  but  the  negative  to  them  is, 
curiously  enough,  ignored.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  to  assume  that  any  form  of  Christianity  is  untrue, 
or  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  or  that  some  particular  form 
of  thought  which  is  not  orthodox  is  true — any  of  these  assump- 
tions is  equally  a  sign  of  prejudice.  The  difference  in  conclusion 
between  orthodox  and  unorthodox  investigators  is  often  very  great, 
and  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  all  the  bias  is  on  the  side  of  the 
orthodox.  A  very  few  quotations  will  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  one  of  his  early  essays,  an  essay  written  at  a  time  when  he 
was  collecting  his  material  for  his  *  Vie  de  Jesus,'  Eenan  writes  : 
*  Criticism  has  two  methods  of  attacking  a  story  which  contains  a 
miraculous  element ;  for  as  to  accepting  the  history  as  it  is,  that  is 
impossible,  since  the  very  essence  of  criticism  is  the  negation  of  the 
supernatural.'  Here  is  a  definite  statement  that  his  researches  were 
started  on  the  assumption  that  the  miraculous  cannot  be  true.  Is  it 
marvellous,  then,  that  he  succeeds  in  proving  that  these  assumptions 
were  correct  ?  Is  it  any  more  marvellous  than  that  the  Christian 
apologist  succeeds  in  proving  that  his  assumptions  also  are 
correct  ?  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  prejudiced ;  why  not  the 
former  ?  The  above  statement  is  followed  by  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  true  use  of  the  word  '  rationalist '  is  of  a  person  who 
studies  Jewish  or  Christian  literature  without  any  presuppositions 
at  all.  Quite  so.  But  it  is  as  much  a  dogmatic  presupposition  to 
disbelieve  as  to  believe,  liesearch  asks  whether  a  thing  is  or  is 
not  true.  It  does  not  begin  by  assuming  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
fault  of  Eenan  was  not,  of  course,  that  after  investigation  he  wrote 
with  the  presupposition  that  Christianity  is  untrue,  but  that  he 
confesses  that  he  even  investigated  with  a  conclusion  ready  formed, 
and  considers  that  it  is  the  province  of  criticism  to  do  so.  His 
method  is  vitiated  from  the  beginning. 

The  article  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  '  on  church  history 
will  give  us  another  instance.  *  No  one,'  it  is  said,  '  will  expect 
scientific  church  history  from  a  Eoman  catholic'  If  a  Eoman 
catholic  were  to  preface  his  remarks  by  saying,  '  No  one  would 
expect  scientific  history  from  a  protestant,'  he  would  be  called 
bigoted  and  prejudiced  ;  yet  the  two  remarks  are  exactly  of  equal 
value.  Both,  of  course,  assume  that  certain  conclusions  must  be 
necessarily  false,  and  if  we  appeal  to  our  history  of  the  subject  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  very  little  ground  for  believing  the  one 
more  than  the  other.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  an 
immense  mass  of  historical  writing  which  is  thoroughly  unscientiiic 
has  been  produced  by  Eomanists,  but  the  same  is  certainly  true  of 
protestant  writers.  Science  means  a  capacity  for  arriving  at 
correct    conclusions,  and    certainly  in   many    cases    the    ultimate 
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decision  has  not  been  in  favour  of  what  we  may  call  the  orthodox 
protestant  history.  A  dislike  of  episcopacy  produced  vigorous 
attacks  on  the  Ignatian  letters,  but  those  attacks  have  not  been 
sustained.  Opposition  to  the  papal  claims  caused  the  visit  of 
St.  Peter  to  Eome  to  be  doubted,  certainly  against  the  balance  of 
probability,  as  is  now  being  recognised.  Bunsen^  was  a  very 
aggressive  and  assertive  champion  of  protestantism,  yet  his 
opinions  concerning  Hippolytus  were  certainly  less  scientific  than 
those  of  his  Koman  catholic  antagonist.  The  conclusions  of 
hundreds'of  critical  writers  who  would  claim  to  be  scientific  have 
been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  often  absurd,  while  Du  Pin, 
Tillemont,  Hefele,  and  Duchesne  are  all  in  the  front  rank  of  scien- 
tific historians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  point  of  view  of 
these  writers  on  all  points,  or  to  believe  that  every  statement  of 
theirs  is  correct,  or  that  they  have  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
their  historical  position  on  every  point ;  what  is  maintained  is  that 
they  have  as  great  a  right  to  be  called  scientific  historians  as  any 
one  else  who  has  written  on  ecclesiastical  history.  Nor,  again,  is  it 
necessary  to  deny  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  exceedingly 
uncritical  and  unscientific  writers  in  the  Eoman  church  from  the 
days  of  Baronius  to  the  present  time  ;  but  few  statements  that  they 
have  made  are  more  uncritical — or  shall  we  say  ignorant  ? — than  that 
of  Daille,  which  ascribed  the  rise  of  episcopacy  to  the  third  century, 
or  that  of  a  Dutch  writer  who  asserts  that  the  Ignatian  letters 
were  the  work  of  a  Cynic  philosopher. 

The  fact  is  that  the  word  scientific  is  used  in  all  these  cases  in 
an  absolutely  incorrect  manner.  A  scientific  history  is  supposed  to 
mean  one  the  conclusions  of  which  are  in  accordance  with  what  are 
imagined  to  be  the  conclusions  of  science.  A  history  which  proves 
that  miracles  did  not  exist,  or  that  evolution — a  w^ord  very  loosely 
used — will  account  for  the  rise  of  Christianity,  is  considered  scien- 
tific, however  incorrect  its  methods  may  be,  because  its  conclusion 
is  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  science ;  an  historian  who  is 
Roman  catholic  is  supposed  to  be  unscientific  because  his  conclu- 
sions are  unscientific.  But  the  only  true  meaning  of  the  word 
*  scientific  '  must  be  that  of  scientific  method.  Science  never  gets 
beyond  the  investigation  and  arrangement  of  facts  even  in  its  own 
domain ;  its  explanations  and  hypotheses  are  not  scientific,  and 
the  philosophy  reared  upon  those  explanations  is  as  much  in  the 
air  as  any  more  credulous  system.  A  similar  criticism  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  '  historical '  in  a  school  of  writers 
who  are  represented  in  the'  Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions.'  Their 
motto  is  that  Christianity  is  to  be  investigated  like  any  other 
religion  ;  their  practice  is  to  assume  that  it  has  already  been  found 
to  have  no  higher  claim  on  the  human  race  than  any  other  creed. 
Their  motto  is  quite  true,  their  practice  is  inconsistent  with  it,  or 
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rather  they  are  guilty  of  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  only 
historical  method  of  studying  Christian  origins  is  to  begin  by 
studying  documents  according  to  ordinary  historical  rules,  without 
any  presumptions,  negative  or  positive.  A  negative  prejudice  is 
just  as  likely  to  vitiate  our  conclusions  as  a  positive  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  other  instances  at  length. 
Dr.  Hatch  is  claimed  to  be  an  unbiassed  writer.  He  had  indeed 
great  claims  on  our  respect  as  a  very  industrious  investigator  ;  but 
when  he  states  in  the  Hibbert  Lectures  that  his  purpose  is  to 
explain  how  the  Nicene  Creed  developed  out  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  he  is  guilty  of  great  confusion  of  thought,  and  he  sets  the 
problem  in  a  manner  which  begs  the  question  to  be  discussed. 
There  were  other  elements  in  the  New  Testament  out  of  which  the 
Nicene  Creed  developed,  and  arbitrarily  to  select  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  typical  of  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  to  assume  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  Christian  revelations.  The  value  of  the 
book,  which  is  considerable,  is  largely  vitiated  by  this  incorrect  and 
biassed  assumption.  Li  Professor  Harnack's  writings  a  similar 
bias  is  often  latent.  His  purpose  is  not  an  attack  on  Christianity, 
as  has  been  unjustly  supposed,  but  an  attempt  to  reduce  Chris- 
tianity to  what  he  believes  to  be  its  primitive  simplicity,  in  order 
to  take  away  the  supposed  difficulty  of  accepting  it ;  to  banish,  in 
fact,  ecclesiasticism,  Catholicism,  and  the  supernatural  in  order  to 
preserve  its  spiritual  significance.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  question  how  far  legitimate  or  wise  that  aim  may  be  ;  our 
only  purpose  is  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  bias  both  positive 
and  negative  in  the  study  of  Christian  history  and  to  guard 
ourselves  against  both. 

It  may  be  thought  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
point ;  but  any  knowledge  of  current  criticism  will  correct  that  view. 
There  is  a  very  common  theory  that  belief  is  biassed  and  unbelief 
is  not  biassed ;  that  if  a  man  writes  in  favour  of  episcopacy  he  is 
prejudiced,  that  if  he  writes  against  it  he  is  not  so ;  that  no 
Eoman  catholic  can  see  things  clearly,  but  that  most  protestants 
can ;  that  if  a  man  starts  with  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Christianity  he  is  historical,  that  if  he  assumes  the  latest  theory  of 
science  he  is  scientific.  But  no  one  can  claim  freedom  from  bias. 
Bias  is  inherent  in  our  nature.  All  our  conclusions  can  be  only 
modifications  of  inherited  views.  What  a  writer  and  an  investigator 
can  do  is  to  make  an  effort  to  exhibit  always  '  good  faith,'  to  be 
true  to  himself  and  to  others,  and  to  devote  himself  to  acquiring  as 
far  as  he  can  a  scientific  method.  In  matters  of  history  mathematical 
demonstration  is  almost  always  an  impossibility  ;  it  is  seldom 
that  anything  can  be  proved,  and  therefore  what  is  essential  is 
a  trained  judgment.  It  should  acquire  its  method  as  far  as  possible 
by  being  trained  on  classical  and  other  models ;  and  it  should  add 
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to  that  an  ethical  discipHne.  An  ecclesiastical  historian  must  have 
the  trained  habits  of  the  scholar,  and  he  must  have  the  capacity  of 
self-criticism  and  self-judgment.  We  cannot  hope  that  every  one 
will  agree ;  the  starting-point  of  many  minds  is  too  different,  but 
the  general  influence  of  good  methods  of  study  will  make  agree- 
ment much  more  possible.     It  is  not  the  most  educated  that  differ 

most. 

10.  The  second  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  early  church  history  is 
the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  in  comparison  with  the  importance 
of  the  question.  The  study  of  origins  is  always  fascinating  and 
always  uncertain.  There  must  always,  of  course,  be  many  doubtful 
facts  in  history,  because  there  are  many  events  of  which  the  true 
cause  was  not  known  even  to  contemporaries,  or  no  contemporary 
written  account  has  come  down  to  us.  With  regard  to  Christianity, 
the  history  of  its  origin  is  certainly  in  a  better  position  than  that  of 
any  other  religion,  for  we  know  the  historical  setting  in  which  it 
appeared.  The  history  of  Judaism  and  the  history  and  organisation 
of  the  Empire  in  the  first  century  are  better  known  than  any  other 
period  in  the  ancient  world.  Even  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  the 
evidence  is  fuller  and  more  certainly  authentic  than  that  of  the 
beginnings  of  most  similar  movements.  Compare,  for  example,  what 
we  know  of  the  beginnings  of  Buddhism,  and  notice  how  slight  it  is. 
But  yet  on  many  questions  to  which  we  desire  an  answer  the  evi- 
dence is  very  sHght,  the  arguments  either  way  are  not  conclusive, 
and  therefore  personal  bias  and  religious  conviction  will  always 
operate  strongly.  Did  St.  John  the  apostle  live  and  die  in  an  old 
age  at  Ephesus  ?  The  arguments  for  it  are  strong,  bat  they  are 
not  conclusive.  Our  opinion  on  the  subject  must  almost  necessarily 
be  influenced  by  extraneous  considerations.  What  is  the  origin  of 
episcopacy  ?  How  easy  it  is  when  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting  for 
the  final  conclusion  to  be  the  result  of  convictions  already  formed  ! 
What  was  the  position  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  first  three 
centuries?  It  is  easy  to  state  the  same  facts  very  differently, 
according  to  our  bias.  Difterent  opinions  in  succession  may  seem 
plausible,  and,  as  Dr.  Hort  is  reported  to  have  said  concerning  the 
genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  '  one  reads  all 
the  arguments  against  its  genuineness  and  is  convinced,  and  then, 
after  all,  one  begins  to  doubt  one's  conclusions.' 

^  What  is  the  best  method  of  avoiding  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
this  absence  of  conclusive  evidence  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  limiting 
at  all  the  personal  bias  ?  One  method  may  be  suggested  as  a  wise 
one  to  pursue,  that  of  advancing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
The  great  advance  in  the  study  of  Roman  constitutional  history  has 
been  made  by  working  back  from  the  known  and  developed  consti- 
tutions of  the  later  republican  and  imperial  time  to  the  earlier 
periods.     In  a  similar  way  the  only  true  method  for  the  study  of 
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church  history  is  to  start  from  the  developed  constitution  and  work 
back  to  the  ear  Her  period.  Modern  investigation  has  generally 
started  from  the  most  obscure.  The  real  method  of  setting  the 
problem  should  be  :  We  know  what  Christianity  was  like  in  the 
fourth  century  ;  we  know  very  fairly  well  what  it  was  like  at  the  end 
of  the  second  :  we  have  to  interpret  the  more  fragmentary  remains 
of  an  earlier  period  in  a  way  which  will  explain  and  account  for  the 
later  developments.  There  must  be  caution  in  such  an  investiga- 
tion. We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  reading  the  mind  of  the 
late  age  into  the  earlier  ;  we  must  correct  ourselves  by  looking  at 
these  subjects  from  other  points  of  view ;  but  we  shall  at  any  rate 
arrive  at  a  picture  of  the  church  of  the  apostolic  age  much  less  in- 
congruous with  its  future  developments  than  some  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  propounded. 

This  somewhat  tedious  discussion  has  been  prolonged  far  enough. 
Its  object  has  been  to  show  that  there  has  been,  in  spite  of  many  in- 
consistencies, definite  advance  in  the  study  of  church  history ;  that 
this  advance  has  arisen  from  the  substitution  of  the  historical  for 
the  controversial  method  of  writing,  and  by  applying  to  theological 
studies  the  scientific  methods  which  are  developed  and  learnt 
in  the  study  of  classical  subjects.  It  will  always  be  difficult, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  bias,  either  positive  or  negative, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  it  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others.  No  one  can  claim  to  be 
free  from  this,  and  those  who  make  the  most  definite  assertion  of 
their  own  freedom  are  often  the  least  deserving  of  our  confidence. 
But  although  he  cannot  be  free  from  bias,  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
can  make  every  effort  to  be  honest  and  scientific  in  his  methods, 
and  can  trust  that  by  the  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
conflict  of  different  opinions,  a  truer  method  and  conclusions  more 
certain  and  more  largely  agreed  upon  will  be  discovered.  The 
fabric  of  knowledge  is  built  up  by  the  work  of  many  schools  and 
many  writers,  and  all  work,  if  it  be  true  and  honest,  will  contribute 
to  the  final  result. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
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The  Begimiings  of  Wessex 

IT  has  long  been  evident  that  we  cannot  accept  without  question 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Wessex  told  by  the  *  Old-English 
Chronicle.'  It  is  enough  to  justify  the  doubts  to  reflect  that  the 
'  Chronicle  '  gives  the  dates  of  events  that  happened  a  century  before 
the  first  conversion  of  an  English  king  to  Christianity,  the  earliest 
date  at  which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  commit  the  annals  to 
writing.  Of  the  use  of  runes  for  keeping  annals  there  can  be  no 
question.^  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  annals  must  rest  upon 
a  basis  of  song  or  tradition  or  be  figments  of  later  times.  The 
latter  is  the  view  that  Sir  Henry  Howorth  maintains  in  the 
October  number  of  this  Review.  According  to  him  they  are  a 
concoction  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  which  he  holds  to  be 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  '  Chronicle.'  The  procedure  of 
this  concoctor,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  was  singular  to 
a  degree.  Not  being  satisfied  v/ith  taking  a  list  of  Welsh  names, 
possibly  '  some  series  of  Welsh  princely  names,'  and  passing  them 
off  as  the  ancestors  of  his  king,  he  pressed  into  his  service  the  very 
latest  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  man's  name — to  wit,  the  Scan- 
dinavian Stfifr,^  which  he  conferred  upon  an  unnecessary  nephew 

'  Palgrave,  EnglicJi  Commonwealth^  i.  391,  suggested  the  use  of  runes  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  are  referred  to  by  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  i.  10.  Scherer, 
Gescliichte  cler  deutscJicn  Literatnr,  p.  23,  has  truly  remarked  that  they  were  never 
used  in  this  way. 

-'  The  name  Stitf,  upon  which  this  assertion  rests,  has  been  claimed  as  Scandina- 
vian by  E.  Jessen,  Undcrs0(jelser  til  nordisk  Historic,  p.  55,  who  endeavoured  to  prove 
from  it  that  the  English  Jutes  were  Scandinavians.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  Norse  stnfr  was  in  use  as  a  personal  name  early  enough  to  support  Sir  Henry 
Howorth's  assertion.  It  was  really  a  nickname,  meaning  '  stump.'  In  the  sagas  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  only  two  men  bearing  this  name,  both  much  later  in  date  than 
the  Chronicle.  One  is  the  Greenlander  Stnfr,  a  retainer  of  St.  Olaf  of  Norway,  and 
the  other  is  the  blind  scald  of  Harald  Hardrada,  who  accompanied  him  to  Stamford 
Bridge.  The  excessive  rarity  of  the  name  may  be  gauged  by  the  tale  told  in  the  saga 
of  this  king.  When  Stufr  informed  the  king  of  his  name,  the  latter  remarked,  '  You 
have  an  improbable  '  (onafnligr,  literally  '  un-nanie-like  ')  '  name  '  {Flatcyjar-buk,  iii. 
380).  Phonologically  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Stuf  is  not  a  native  English 
form,  whether  it  corresponds  to  the  Norse  Stiifr,  which  is  assumed  to  stand  for  Stimif, 
or  whether  it  is  the  English  cognate  of  the  Greek  (tt^ttos,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
derivatives  stybb,  stofn,  .and  styfic.  Nearly  every  Germanic  language  affords  instances 
of  personal  names  that  occur  only  once  or  twice,  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of 
hypocoristic  forms,  a  category  to  which  Stiif,  being  a  single-stem  name,  seems  to 
belong.  I  do  not  think  that  the  name  Stiif  can  be  branded  as  bogus  by  reason  of  its 
rarity,  and  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  holding  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Norse. 
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of  the  bogus  founder  of  Wessex.     All  this  is   so  astonishing  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  Sir  Henry  Howorth's  statements. 

After  setting  forth  several  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  narra- 
tive, upon  which  he  lays  great  stress,  but  which  are  non-existent  or 
unimportant,^  he  brings  forward  the  familiar  suggestion  that  some 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  are  evolved  from  place  names.  It  is 
easy  to  make  these  suggestions,  especially  when  one  is  not  fettered 
by  considerations  of  the  laws  of  Old-English  philology,  and  we 
have  had  many  such  suggestions."^  It  is  not  explained  why,  given 
the  fact  that  Cerdices-leag,  &c.,  is  derived  from  a  man's  name 
Cerdic,  this  name  should  be  selected  out  of  the  thousands  of 
personal  names  embodied  in  local  names  with  which  the  concoctor 
must  have  been  familiar  and  converted  into  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom.  If  it  had  been  a  name  familiar  in  Germanic  song,  we 
might  understand  the  choice,  but  it  is  a  rare  and  difficult  name. 
Some  of  the  alleged  inventions  are  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
history.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Port,  Bieda,  and  Ma^gla,  or  of 
their  descendants.  The  reference  to  the  death  of  a  very  noble 
young  Briton  during  the  fight  following  their  landing  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  derived  from  a  lay  or  tradition. 

Of  the  nine  names  cited  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  and  denounced 
as  being  either  Welsh  or  non-Teutonic,  there  are  only  two  that  have 
any  claim  to  belong  to  these  categories.     One  of  these  is  Cerdic^ 

•'  I  cannot  see  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  description  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric 
as  '  two  ealdormen  involves  an  anachronism.'  Ealdorman  is  the  natural  Old- 
English  word  for  chief,  and  it  is  applied  to  Romans,  Britons,  and  men  of  other  races. 
In  the  Chronicle  we  read  of  the  slaying  of  '  twelve  Welsh  ealdormen  '  in  465,  and  of 
>two  ealdormen'  in  568.  There  is  no  serious  difficulty  about  the  passage  in  534, 
where  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  are  called  ncfan  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  who  are  stated  to  be 
father  and  son.  The  word  nefa  in  Old  English  does  not  mean  exclusively  'nephew,' 
but  may  mean  '  grandson  '  or  even  '  stepson.'  It  is  historically  the  same  word  as  the 
Latin  nepos,  Greek  aue\pL6s,  &c.,  an  Indo-Germanic  word  that  has  no  clearly  defined 
meaning  beyond  that  of  '  kinsman  '  or  '  descendant.'  Sir  Henry  Howorth  objects  that 
Port,  Bieda,  and  Msegla  are  made  to  slay  '  not  the  Walas,  but  a  young  British  man.' 
This  seems  to  have  no  point  unless  it  is  intended  to  convey  that  Briton  is  not  synony- 
mous with  Wealh,  or  that  one  man  only  was  slain  on  this  occasion.  The  former  can 
easily  be  disproved  by  the  Chronicle  itself  or  by  Beda,  while  the  latter  is  excluded  by 
the  fact  that  the  Chronicle  says  '  a  very  noble  young  Briton,'  not  simply  '  a  young 
British  man.' 

■*  Thus  Professor  Earle  {Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel,  p.  ix)  suggested 
that  Shoreham,  Lancing,  and  Chichester  (Cissan-ceaster)  were  probably  responsible 
for  the  names  of  iElle's  sons  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and  Cissa.  The  former  town  is  held 
to  stand  for  the  impossible  Cymeneshoi-eham,  while  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the 
pre-Enghsh  name  of  Chichester  with  any  name  like  Cissa.  The  initial  wl  in  Old 
English  names  was  still  pronounced  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  we  may 
be  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Lancinges  of  Domesday  had  no  initial  w.  Wlencingas  would 
have  produced  something  like  '  Linching.'  The  name-stem  from  which  Wlencing  is 
derived  appears  in  Domesday  in  the  form  Walanc  {  =  0.E.  Wlanc)  in  Walanceslau 
(i.  359).  Similarly  Domesday  represents  0.  E.  Wr-  by  War-  or  Wer-.  The  assertion 
that  the  Hrof  of  Hrofes-ceastei-  is  from  Durobrevis  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  that 
strange  book,  the  Romans  of  Britain,  by  H.  C.  Coote. 
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which  he  roundly  states  to  be  '  merely  the  Welsh  Ceredig  or  Caradoc' 
This  was  said  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave/^  but  the  Welsh  names  are 
distinct,  and  there  can  be  no  talk  of  the  latter  appearing  as  Cerdic 
It  is  questionable  whether  Cerdic  can  represent  Ceredig,  for  that 
name,  originally  Coroticus,'  appears  much  later  as  Ceretic,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  disappearance  in  early  West-Saxon  of 
the  medial  and  accented  vowel,  or  for  the  change  of  t  to  d.  The 
reason  for  saying  that  Cerdic  is  Welsh  is  its  occurrence  in  Beda  as 
the   name   of    a   Welsh  king.«     Beda's  form   puzzles   the   Welsh 

^  English  Coni'monweaUh,  i.  399,  note. 

«  Ehys,  Celtic  Britain,  p.  257,  citing  a  letter  of  St.  Patrick  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Coiincils,  ii.  pp.  314-319.  So  St.  Brieuc's  Life  calls  the  inhabitants  or  district 
of  Cardigan  (Ceredigiaun)  '  gens  Corriticiana ; '  AA.  SS.,  1  Mali,  i.  92. 

'  In  the  Book  of  St.  Chad  (Ehys  and  Evans,  Liber  Landavensis,  pp.  199,  220,  247, 
279)  it  is  written  Ceretic  between  974  and  992. 

8  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  iv.  23  ;  probably  the  Certic,  king  of  Elmet,  of  the 
Histaria  Brittonum,  ed.  Moramsen,  p.  206.  The  spelling  here  is  probably  based  upon 
an  English  manuscript,  for  the  Genealogies  in  which  it  occurs  repeat  English 
inflexional  forms  in  the  Latin,  they  copy  the  D  as  D,  and  show  generally  that  they 
are  derived  from  an  English  original.  Zimmer,  Nennius  Vindicatus,  p.  78,  holds  that 
they  were  the  work  of  a  northern  Briton.  The  alleged  interpreter  of  Hengist  and 
Vortigern  is  called  Ceretic  in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Historia,  though  others  exhibit  the 
forms  Cerdic,  Cedic  (ed.  Mommsen,  p.  177).  The  passage  '  fecit  Hencgistus  convivium 
Guorthigirno  et  militibus  suis  et  interpret!  suo,  qui  vocatur  Ceretic,'  has  been  read  by 
Miillenhoff  {Beowulf,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  62)  to  mean  that  Cerdic  signifies  '  interpreter,' 
and  he  refers  to  Irish  etarcert,  '  interpretatio ; '  etercerta,  '  interpretatur,'  &c.,  in 
Zeuss-Ebel,  Grammatica  Celtica,  p.  874.  But  Prof.  Rhys  thinks  it  probable  that 
this  cert  would  appear  in  Welsh  with  a  p  instead  of  c.  Moreover  the  omission  of  the 
ctar  =  inter  would  seriously  change  the  meaning.  The  form  of  Cerdic  in  English  is 
irregular.  If  from  Cerdic,  it  ought  to  appear  as  Ceordic.  The  form  Ceardic,  which 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  genealogy  in  the  Parker  MS.,  and  in  the  somewhat  earlier 
text  in  Sweet's  Oldest  English  Texts,  p.  179,  would  normally  represent  an  older  Cardie, 
but  in  Alfred's  time  there  are  instances  of  the  confusion  of  ear  and  ear  plus  a  consonant. 
Cf.  Cosijn,  Altwestscichsische  Grammatik,  i.  §  13.  An  undoubted  Cerdic,  Ceardic, 
Cardie  was  a  irraefectus  (misprinted  ijreshyter)  of  king  Cynewulf  of  Wessex,  and 
attests  between  759  and  774  {Cart.  Sax.  i.  266,  284,  314).  The  texts  are  derived  from 
later  chartularies,  and  they  may  all  represent  an  original  Cardie,  for  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century  scribes  copy  cs  as  eaore  simply.  The  Ceardices-beorg  of  the  twelfth 
century  Codex  Wintoniensis  {Cart.  Sax.  ii.  241)  at  Hurstbourne,  Hants,  may  also 
represent  a  Cardie  in  the  same  way.  An  unknown  Bishop  Cerdic  subscribes  a  charter 
of  981  {Cod.  Diplom.  iii.  184).  The  stem  of  the  name  occurs  also  as  a  name  in  949, 
Cardan  hlmv,  '  Carda's  tumulus,'  at  Welford,  Berks  {Cart.  Sax.  iii.  29,  an  original 
charter),  which  is  copied  into  the  Abingdon  Chartulary  from  a  charter  of  956  as  Cerdan 
or  Ccerdan  hleaw,  for  hlaw  {Cart.  Sax.  iii.  147).  There  was  also  a  Cardan  stigel  at 
Poiwick,  CO.  Worcester  {ibid.  588,  from  a  pre-Norman  text).  Cf.  also  Cardington,  co. 
Salop,  Cardintune,  in  Dornesday,  i.  255.  There  are  also  Cerd  forms  in  Cerdentone, 
Domesday,!.  130  b,  co.  Middlesex,  for  Cerdaii-tun  and  Cerdes-ling  (?  Charlinch),  co. 
Somerset  {ibid.  i.  93,  col.  2),  and  Cerdes-lai,  Chearsley,  co.  Bucks  {ibid.  i.  150),  a  form 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Dr.  Guest's  strange  identification  of  this  village  with 
the  Cerdices-leag  of  the  Chronicle.  Domesday  (i.  266  b)  also  records  a  Cheshire  Cer- 
dingham.  The  use  of  the  English  hypocoristic  suffix  a  in  these  names  clearly  proves 
that  the  stem  Cerd  or  Card  had  been  adopted  into  English,  whatever  its  ultimate 
origin  may  have  been.  It  is  possible  that  the  stem  Card  is  represented  by  Cadd{a) 
and  Cerd  by  Cedd{a),  which  would  be  regular  hypocoristic  formations.  The  possibility 
of  borrowing  from  the  Britons  before  the  English  conquest  cannot  be  excluded  from 
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philologist  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  English,  for  it  stands 
absolutely  alone.  A  very  great  German  scholar  has  suggested  that 
Cerdic  the  West- Saxon  may  have  derived  his  name  from  connexion 
with  the  Britons  of  Aremorica.^  The  next  name  is  Port,  which  we 
are  told  was  '  manufactured  out  of  the  Latin  Portus.'  This  may 
be  so.  But  there  is  evidence  that  Port  did  exist  as  an  English 
personal  name.^^  Miillenhoff  held  that  Port's  name  was  evidence 
of  relations  with  the  Romans,  which  he  referred  to  Gaul,  the 
coasts  of  which  the  Saxons  had  been  harrying  for  more  than  a 
century  before  Port  was  born.  We  are  next  told  that  *  Cynric  (or 
Kenrick)  is  also  a  Welsh  name.'  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Welsh 
name  Cymvric,^^  from  which  Kenrick  may  descend, ^^  but  Professor 
Rhys  tells  me  that  this  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  an  English 
name.  It  could  not  in  any  case  appear  as  Cynric  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century.  The  latter,  so  far  from  being  a  Welsh  name,  is  an 
undoubted  English  one.^^  We  then  read  that  *  Elesa  and  Esla 
are  apparently  forms  of  one  name,'  and  that  neither  of  them  is 
Teutonic.  The  only  ground  for  the  latter  assertion  is  that  there  is 
a  Welsh  Heli.     Now  Elesa  and  Esla  are  distinct  names  and  are 

consideration.  The  Norsemen  at  a  later  time  borrowed  several  Celtic  names,  such  as 
Kormakr,  Nial,  and  the  Nialsaga  shows  us  an  Icelander  bearing  the  Irish  name  of 
Nial  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.     Yet  his  sons  bear  Norse  names. 

«  Karl  milenhoff,  Beoividf,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  62.  But,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the 
settlement  in  Aremorica  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  place  early  enough  for 
this. 

'"  Thus  there  is  a  Fortes  loudti  at  Stoneham,  Hants  {Codex  Diplom.  iv.  95),  and  a 
Portes-bricg  in  the  same  place  {ibid.  iv.  96) ;  Poi-tesham,  co.  Dorset,  Portes-hamme 
{ibid.  iv.  30) ;  Portishead,  co.  Somerset ;  Portes-lade,  co.  Sussex  {Portes-lagc  [?]) 
{Domesday  Book,  i.  26  b,  col.  2) ;  Portes-ig  {Cod.  Diplom.  iv.  191).  There  is  a  Portington 
in  CO.  York,  whose  Domesday  form  {Portiton,  i.  304  b)  may  represent  Portingtun  or 
Portan-tun.  The  Portan-mere  in  Worcestershire  {Cart.  Sax.  iii.  533)  contains  the 
hypocoristic  suffix  -a,  and  the  same  name  seems  to  occur  in  Portan-bco^-g,  co.  Wilts 
{Cod.  Diplom.  iv.  4,  printed  Wortan  in  Cart.  Sax.  iii.  240).  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Port  and  Porta  may  be  native  English,  for  the  Mercian  royal  family  shows  us  several 
Germanic  names  beginning  with  p,  which  seem  to  have  changed  their  initial  by  some 
unknown  hypocoristic  law.  There  are  traces  of  the  related  personal  names  Purta 
and  Pyrta,  and  a  Germanic  port  seems  to  be  recorded  in  the  O.-E.  verbs  portian, 
pyrtan,  '  to  beat.'  A  continental  Porto,  a  monk  of  the  Poitevin  Charroux  (Vienne), 
occurs  in  the  ninth  century  at  Reichenau  {Lib.  Confrat.  Augiensis,  ed.  Piper,  col.  348, 
32).  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  corresponds  to  O.-E.  Porta  or  to  Borda  (by  the 
High-German  sound-change). 

"  Kynwric,  Ehys  and  Evans,  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  pp.  269,  311,  324,  368. 

'■•^  The  confusion  with  the  English  name  may  be  seen  in  the  Caleiular  of  Patent 
Bolls,  Edward  I,  where  a  Cynwric,  son  of  Llywarch,  appears  in  1284  as  Kenewrck,  son 
of  Louhargh  (p.  121),  and  in  1292  as  Kenrick,  son  of  Thlewargus  {ibid.  p.  521).  An 
instructive  example  of  the  adoption  of  Old-English  names  by  the  Welsh  may  be  seen 
in  the  Griffin  ap  Hereward  of  this  Calendar,  p.  243.  The  Liber  Landavcnsis  reveals 
numerous  instances  of  English  personal  names  in  Welsh  districts  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries. 

'^  The  more  usual  and  later  form  is  Cyne-ric,  but  Cynric  is  regular.  Cf.  Sievers, 
Anglia,  xiii.  13,  for  the  syncope.  It  seems  to  occur  in  the  corresponding  Old  High 
■German  Chun{i)ri'h  (Forstemann,  Altdeutsches  Namenbuch,  i.  315). 
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English  and  Germanic'^^  Sir  Henry  then  states  that  '  Giwis  or 
Gewissa  again  is  no  Teutonic  name,'  apparently  because  the  Welsh 
called  the  West-Saxons  by  this  name.  But  there  is  clear  proof 
that  it  was  the  native  denomination  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  is  not 
Welsh  ''  Next  we  are  told  that  Cerdices-ora  '  is  compounded  of 
the  Latin  ova  and  the  name  Cerdic,'  and  that  '  it  seems  impossible 
as  a  Teutonic  gloss."  The  word  ora  is  a  genuine  Old-Enghsh  one, 
which  shows  by  its  gender,  declension,  and  form  that  it  is  not  the 
Latin  ora,  but  is  a  cognate.  It  is  then  stated  that  '  Bieda  and 
M^gla  -are  very  un-Teutonic  in  look,  and  Maegla  seems  to  be 
certainly  a  Welsh  gloss.'  Both  these  names  are  English,  the 
former  being  the  speUing  of  the  great  Northumbrian  historian's 
name  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  '  Chronicle,'  '^  while  the  latter  is  a 
regular  hypocoristic  form  of  a  full-name  in  M^g-,  a  well  authen- 

' '  The  former  occurs  as  Eles  and  Eliso  in  the  ninth  century  in  Germany  {Liber 
Confratcrnitatis  Augiensis,  ed.  Piper,  41,  18  ;  408,  12  ;  453,  23).  See  further  Forste- 
mann,  i.  60.  It  is  spelt  Elsa  in  the  Old-English  Wiclsith,  line  117.  I  have  failed  to 
find  an  English  bearer  of  this  name,  but,  as  it  is  a  genuine  Germanic  name,  this  is  an 
argument  that  the  West-Saxon  pedigree  is  not  a  forgery  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
name  of  the  monk  Elsan  or  Ilsan  of  the  Niebelungcii  Lied  is  connected.  While 
Elesa  represents  a  Germanic  Aliso{n),  Esla  is  descended  from  Ansila{n).  This,  which 
is  a  hypocoristic  form  of  a  name  in  Ans-,  O.-E.  Os-,  was  the  name  of  an  ancestor 
(Ansila)  of  the  Gothic  kings,  according  to  Jordanes,  and  it  is  met  with  elsewhere 
on  the  continent  (Forstemann,  p.  103).  Like  Elesa,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  West-Saxon  genealogy,  for  in  Old  English  this  form  of  the  name  was  superseded  by 
the  new  formation  Osla. 

'■'  Thatthe  Gmo?/.sof  the  Annates  Cambriae  is  an  adaptation  of  the  English  Gewis 
is  proved  by  the  form  Iioys  of  the  '  Brut  y  Tyvvyssogion  '  {Bed  Book  of  Hergest,  ed. 
Rhys  and  Evans,  p.  260),  for  0.  E.  gi  or  ge  might  be  represented  by  i,  but  a  Welsh  gi 
could  not  possibly  be.  We  have  not  only  the  express  statements  of  Beda  ('  gens  Occi- 
dentalium  Saxonum,  qui  antiquitus  Geuissae  vocabantur,'  iii.  7 ;  '  episcopus  Geuissorum, 
id  est  Occidentalium  Saxonum '  iv.  15,  &c.),  but  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  Wessex 
described  themselves  as  '  kings  of  the  Gewisse,'  a  title  that  was  revived  by  King  Edgar 
in  the  tenth  century.  Smith  suggested  that  the  name  might  be  connected  with  the 
Visi-  of  the  Visigoths,  a  word  that  does  not  seem  to  mean  '  west,'  but  to  be  the  Ger- 
manic representative  of  Indo-Germanic  wesu-s,  '  good '  (Skt.  vdsu-S,  Gaulish  vesu-). 
The  Visigoths,  it  may  be  noted,  are  called  simply  Wesi,  Wisi  by  Trebellius  Pollio, 
Claudian,  and  ApolHnaris  Sidonius.  See  Professor  Streitberg,  Lidogernianische 
Forselmngen,  iv.  302.  They  are,  no  doubt,  the  Visi  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  Or. 
V.  61  (ed.  Seeck),  who  are  disguised  as  XJrsi  in  Booking's  text.  Cf.  Seeck,  praef.  p.  xxi, 
on  their  Gothic  nationality.  Mullenhoff  {Beoivulf,  p.  63)  has  connected  the 
West-Saxon  name  with  the  Gothic  ga-iviss,  '  junction,'  and  would  thus  explain  it  as 
'confederates.'  In  this  case  Gewis  must  be  regarded  as  an  eponym.  Instances  are, 
however,  not  unknown  among  the  Germanic  peoples  of  the  folk  being  known  by  a 
name  derived  from  aa  ancestor,  real  or  mythical,  of  their  royal  house.  Thus  the 
Danes  were  called  Skidldungar,  from  Skiold,  the  Scijld  of  Beowulf,  a  name  that  is 
applied  to  them,  in  the  form  Scaldingi,  in  the  Historia  de  Sancto  Cuthberto,  ed. 
Arnold  {Simemi  of  Durham,  i.  200,  202).  The  Franks  similarly  are  called  Merewio- 
ingas  (Merowiugs)  in  Beowulf.  The  stem  Wisi  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Lombard 
Wisigardis,  the  wife  of  Theodebert  I. 

'«  Sub  ann.  734.  Similarly  Biedan-heafod  in  675.  The  same  stem,  with  another 
hypocoristic  suffix,  occurs  in  Biedcan-ford  in  MS.  B,  C,  and  E  in  571,  where  the  Parker 
MS.  has  Bedcan-ford. 
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ticated  English  and  Germanic  name-stem.'^  We  have  then  the 
famiHar  assertion  that  '  Wihtgar  is  assuredly  merely  condensed 
from  the  men  of  Wight ' — that  is,  the  Wihticare.  The  genitive  plural 
of  this  form  is  wara,  but  the  archetype  of  the  '  Chronicle  '  used  the 
older  weak  form  wara^^^  the  genitive  plural  of  which  is  warena,  so  that 
we  ought  to  have  Wihtwarena-hurh,  not  Wihtgar a-hurh.  The  change 
of  IV  to  g  in  such  a  position  as  is  here  assumed  is  unknown  in  Old 
English,  and  it  never  occurs  in  any  of  the  numerous  compounds  of 
tvare  or  waru,^^  On  the  other  hand,  Wihtgar  is  a  well-established 
Old-English  masculine  name,  the  first  stem  of  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  is  our  tvight,'^^  which  in  personal 
names  probably  refers  to  the  haifxcov  or  genius  of  Germanic 
paganism  (cf.  uElf-gar).  It  is  on  record  that  the  second  member 
gar  was  in  Old  English  a  ifc-stem,^^  and  therefore  originally  formed 
its  genitive  singular  in  -a  (gara).  Most  of  these  stems  in  Old  English 
went  over  to  the  o-declension,  and  therefore  formed  their  genitive  sin- 
gular in  -es.  By  the  ninth  century  the  number  that  retained  their 
original  declension  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  this  Wihtgar  a-hurh  of  the  '  Chronicle,'  which  is  there 
said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Wihtgar,  can  only  be  derived  from 
some  older  written  form  or  possibly  tradition.  We  can  see  from  the 
Parker  MS.  that  the  scribes  were  puzzled  by  this  archaic  genitive 
singular,  for  they  convert  the  correct  Wihtgar a-byrg  of  544  into 
Wihtgar as-byrg  under  530,  under  the  influence  of  the  genitive  WiJit- 
gares  with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted.--  This  preservation  of 
the  old  genitive  was  first  recognised  by  Professor  Cosijn  of  Leyden,-'* 
the  distinguished  author  of  a  grammar  of  Old  West-Saxon,  and  it 
has  been  accepted  by  the  supreme  authority  on  Old  English, 
Professor  Sievers  of  Leipzig.'^^  It  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence  that  a  Wihtgar  should  have  ruled  in  Wight. 

''  German  forms  are  given  in  Forstemann,  i.  885.  '"  Sub  ann.  661. 

'^  The  Wihtgara  of  the  tribal  hidage  (Cart.  Sax.  i.  414)  may  be  thought  to  refer 
to  Wight.  But  the  hidage  is  only  half  that  of  Wight  as  given  by  Beda,  and  the  list 
seems  to  relate  to  non-West-Saxon  districts.  Cf .  Maitland,  Domesday  and  Beyond, 
p.  507,  note.  It  is  possibly  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  Wihtgaga,  since  it  precedes 
Nox  gaga  and  Oht  gaga.  From  its  position  in  the  list  it  should  be  somewhere  near  the 
Chilterns. 

^^  Cf.  Much,  in  Paul,  Braune,  and  Sievers,  Beiircige  zur  Geschichte  der  deutscUcn 
Sprache  und  Literatiir,  xvii.  30.  An  early  instance  of  the  stem  is  the  Victi-niarius  of 
a  Ehenish  inscription,  which  has  been  claimed  erroneously  as  Celtic.  Cf.  W.  Keeb, 
Germanische  Namen  auf  rheinischen  Tnschriften,  Mainz,  18<)5,  p.  42.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  Wight-  in  Germanic  names  may  be  the  unrecorded  cognate  of  the 
Welsh  gweith,  '  battle,'  from  an  older  wect-. 

^'  In  the  Epinal  Glossary  the  compound  aet-garu  for  the  later  cet-gdr  occurs  thrice 
(ed.  Sweet,  Oldest  English  Texts,  440,  839,  922).  On  this  very  archaic  form  see 
Sievers,  Beitrdge,  ix.  273. 

2^  This  has  been  already  remarked  by  Sievers,  I.  c. 
,  23  Taalkundige  Bijdrage,  ii.  272. 

2-»  Angelsachsische  Grammatik,  ed.  2,  1886,  ed.  3,  1898,  §  273,  note  2. 
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If  the  Winta  of  the  Lindsey  pedigree  had  been  connected  with 
Hampshire,  we  should  have  been  told  that  he  had  been  manu- 
factured out  of  Wintan-ceaster,  the  Latin  Venta. 

There  are  other  philological  proofs  that  the  annals  rest  upon  a 
written  basis  older  than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder.  The  West- 
Saxon  genealogies  retain  traces  of  eighth-century  orthography,  and 
Professor  Napier  has  referred  them  to  an  original  written  before 
750.2'  Tjjg  genealogies  are  a  separate  work  from  the  '  Chronicle/ 
and  it  may  therefore  be  contended  that  the  latter  is  really  a  forgery 
of  the  tenth  century.  But  here,  again,  we  have  philological  evidence 
that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Sir  Henry  Howorth's  theory.  The 
scribes  of  the  '  Chronicle '  fortunately  copied  carefully  many  of  ^  the 
old  written  forms.  Hence  we  get,  in  addition  to  this  old  genitive 
Wihtgara,  such  forms  as  Gvwis,  the  f/i  of  which  must  go  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  century  at  the  latest, ^'^  since  by  that  date  it 
had  assumed  its  later  form  of  ge.  Another  proof  of  early  origin  is 
the  use  of  leag  in  Andredes-leag  and  no  doubt  in  Cerdices-leag, 
Natan-leag,  and  Fethan-leag,  in  the  sense  of  '  wood,'  for  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  this  word  had  acquired  the  sense 
of  '  field.'  2^  We  know  from  its  continental  Germanic  cognates  that 
it  must  once  have  meant  'wood,'  a  conclusion  supported  by  its 
Latin  cognate  lucos,  older  louJws.  Unless  the  leaga  of  Andredes- 
leaga  in  508  and  Cerdices-leaga  of  527  is  latinised,  which  is  un- 
likely,^^  they  must  represent  the  dative  singular,  used  as  a  nomi- 
native, of  a  /f-stem.    By  Alfred's  time  the  dative  singular  was  leage. 

The  theory  that  the  early  annals  are  partly  founded  upon  songs 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  metrical 
origin.'-^^  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  English  had  no  lays 
relating  to  the  conquest  when  they  had  poems  concerning  the  con- 
quests of  Goth  and  Lombard,  their  own  fights  with  the  Danes  before 
the  migration  from  Germany,  and  so  much  of  the  early  history 
of  Sweden  as  is  preserved  in  Beowulf.  This  work,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  about  the  year  1000,  preserves  a  wonderfully  accu- 
rate account  of  a  Scandinavian  inroad  into  Holland  that  occurred, 
according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,^*^  between  the  years  512  and  528. 
The  interval  between  the  event  and  the  committing  of  the  song  to 
writing  is  greater  than  we  should  have  to  assume  in  the  instance 

-■'  Modern  Language  Notes,  xii.  p.  110. 

-"  In  the  Epinal  Glossary,  which  represents  a  seventh-century  work,  the  gi 
form  is  the  most  common,  but  the  later  ge  occurs  (Ferdinand  Dieter,  Ueber  SpracJie 
und  Mundart  der  altesten  englisclien  Denkvidler,  Gottingen,  1885,  §  29). 

-'  Thus,  in  a  contemporary  charter  of  805,  '  campus  armentorum,  id  est  hri«ra 
leah '  occurs  {Cart.  Sax.  i.  450). 

-«  In  the  O.-E.  Latin  charters  and  writings  the  names  are  very  seldom  latinised. 

■''  Sweet,  Englische  Studien,  ii.  310,  has  shown  that  the  annal  of  473  preserves 
fragments  of  an  alliterative  poem  in  '  unarimedlico  herereaf,'  and  in  '  flugon  t>a  Engle 
swa  fyr,'  and  that  the  annals  of  457,  491,  and  501  also  seem  to  have  a  metrical  basis. 

3»  Historia  Francoruvi,  iii.  c.  3,  where  it  is  assigned  to  c.  515  by  Arndt. 
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of  the  *  Chronicle.'  The  disappearance  of  the  songs  need  create  no 
difficulty,  for  few  of  the  old  lays  were  ever  written  down,  and  few 
of  those  that  were  thus  favoured  have  come  down  to  us.  We 
should  have  had  no  trace  of  the  fine  lay  of  Maldon  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  energy  of  Thomas  Hearne.  As  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  English  peasants  were  still  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  a  hero  of  North  Germanic  song  of  whom  we  would  fain  know 
more,  the  god  or  demi-god  Ing,^^  the  '  Stammvater  '  of  the  Ingae- 
vones,  the  great  confederacy  to  which  the  ancestors  of  Saxon  and 
Angle  belonged  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  bases  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  early  West- Saxon  annals  upon  the  fact  that  Beda  derived  in- 
formation relating  to  Wessex  from  Bishop  Daniel  of  Winchester, 
and  that  he  does  not  mention  the  battles  of  Cerdices-ford  and 
Cerdices-leag  and  knows  nothing  of  Cerdic  and  Cynric.  This 
argument  loses  sight  of  the  nature  of  Beda's  work,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  in  its  interests.  It  is  no  mere  inference 
that  the  information  supplied  by  Daniel  was  ecclesiastical  only,  but 
an  express  statement  of  Beda.^^  This  writer  had  little  concern  with 
the  details  of  the  foundation  of  the  English  kingdoms.  All  that  he 
tells  us  is  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  the  leaders  of  the  first  band 
of  invaders,  lU  perhihentur.  As  he  says  nothing  of  the  conquest  of 
his  own  land  of  Northumbria,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to 
record  that  of  distant  Wessex.  His  '  perhibentur  '  in  reference  to 
Hengist  and  Horsa  and  their  pedigree  given  by  him  suggests  that 
he  had  before  him  materials  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  that 
seem  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  early  West- Saxon  annals. 

The  non-appearance  of  the  West-Saxon  genealogy  in  Nennius 
does  not  compel  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  forgery  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  pedigrees  copied  into  this  work  were  derived  from  a 
compilation  that  was  taken  up  to  about  750,^'^  and  we  have  philo- 
logical evidence  that  the  West- Saxon  pedigree  must  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  or  before  that  time.  We  have  an  older  copy 
of  the  Northumbrian  collection  of  royal  pedigrees  that  were  copied 
into  the  '  Historia  Brittonum.'  ^^     As  some  of  the  pedigrees  end  in 

^'  Robert  of  Brunne,  Chronicle,  fo.  85  : 

Bot  of  Inge  sauh  I  never  nouht 
In  boke  writen  ne  wrouht, 
But  lewed  men  thereof  crie 
And  maynten  that  ilke  lie. 
Cf.  Binz,  Zeugnisse  zur  germanischen  Sage  in  England,  in  Paul,  Braune,  and  Sievers, 
Beitrdge,  xx.  151. 

^■^  Praefatio  to  Hist.  Eccl. :  '  Sed  et  Danihel,  reverentissimus  Occidentalium 
Saxonum  episcopus,  qui  nunc  usque  superest,  nonnulla  mihi  de  historia  ecclesiastica 
provinciae  ipsius  .  .  .  litteris  mandata  declaravit.' 

^^  Zimmer,  Nennius  Vitidicatus,  78  sgg. ;  Thurneysen,  ZeitscliHft  filr  deutsclie 
Philologie,  xxviii.  101. 

^*  Printed  in  Sweet's  Oldest  English  Texts,  p.  169.    This  was  written  before  814. 
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about-  680,3-^  it  is  eviden!  that  the  nucleus  of  the  work  goes  back  to 
that  period.  Beda  mentions  the  keeping  of  lists  of  kings  in 
Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century  in  words  that  may  possibly 
refer  to  some  date  near  634.^'^  The  Northumbrian  collection  includes 
the  Anglian  and  Jutish  kings  only.  None  of  the  Saxon  kings  are 
inserted.  If  it  were  not  for  the  appearance  of  Mercia  ^^  in  it,  we 
might  assume  that  the  kings  of  Wessex,  Essex,  and  Sussex  were 
omitted  because  they  were  pagan  when  it  was  drawn  up,  and  were 
therefore  like  the  two  kings  mentioned  by  Beda,  left  out  of  '  the 
catalogue  of  Christian  kings.'  These  three  kingdoms  were  still 
pagan  in  630. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  repeats  Kemble's  objection  to  the  '  Chronicle  ' 
account  that  Cerdic  is  made  to  die  forty  years  after  his  arrival,  and 
that  Cynric,  who  is  described  as  joint  leader  upon  their  arrival  in 
Britain,  reigned  twenty-six  years  after  Cerdic's  death.  This  is 
branded  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  as  '  outrageous,'  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  impossible.  The  '  Chronicle  '  speaks  of  King  Alfred  as 
joint  leader  with  his  brother  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  the  reader 
of  sagas  must  recollect  how  frequently  the  hero  acts  as  a  leader 
at  an  earlier  age  than  this.  We  may  also  think  of  the  early  age  at 
which  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  York  are  leaders  in  battles  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  Cynric  might  well  have  lived  to  eighty-six, 
and  thus  have  been  twenty  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Britain. 
iEthelberht  of  Kent  reigned  fifty-six  years,  according  to  Beda,  while 
Penda  of  Mercia  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifty  and 
reigned  thirty  years  afterwards.  Moreover,  the  genealogies  say 
that  Cerdic  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  that  his  reign  commenced 
six  years  after  his  arrival,  which  they  place  in  494.  Thus  his 
death  would  be  in  516,  or  517  if  we  adopt  the  date  of  the  landing 
given  by  the  '  Chronicle.'  The  latter  work  tells  us  that  Cerdic  and 
Cynric  began  to  reign  in  519,  and  that  Cerdic  died  in  534.  Several 
of  the  texts  of  the  genealogies  insert  a  Crioda  between  Cerdic  and 
Cynric,  and  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the 
archetype.=^«  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  of 
Cerdic  and  Crioda.^^  Possibly  they  have  been  wrongly  identified 
through  the  similarity  between  the  forms  Cerdic  (or  Ccordic  ?)  and 
Creoda,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  eighth  century  a  to  ac.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  entry  in  the  '  Chronicle  '\inder  519  may 
mean  that  Crioda,  not  Cerdic,  and  Cynric  began  to  reign,  and  that 
it  was  Crioda,  not  Cerdic,  who  died  in  534.  In  that  case  the  duration 
of  Crioda's  reign  would  afford  another  reason  for  confusing  him 
with  Cerdic. 

'■"  Zimmer  fixes  the  date  as  685-6  (p.  78).  36  B   ^  iii   cc   1   9 

''  Zimmer  and  Thurneysen  (p.  85,  note  4)  regard  the  Mercian  pedigrees  a's  inter- 

fnv  r     ,   "^°'''  ^''    f'""'^'  '^'"  '^  ^''^''  ^^  ^-^g^^'^^ed  «s  ^  metathesis  of  Credic, 
for  Crwda  appears  in  the  Mercian  pedigree  and  in  local  names 
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A  further  objection  raised  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  is  that  he  has 
always  been  puzzled  to  know  where  the  Saxons  can  have  come 
from  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  since  '  their  raids  were  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  the  year  500,'  and  he  is  struck  by  the  singularity  of 
their  landing  so  far  west  as  Charmouth  *^  in  Dorset.  The  former 
is  a  difficulty  that  historians  have  not  generally  felt.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius  that  the  Saxons  were  still  active 
on  the  coasts  of  Aremorica  at  a  time  when  Cerdic  might  have 
participated  in  their  raids." ^  I  am  tempted  to  throw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  settlements  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain  were 
a  result  of  the  power  of  Clovis  reaching  the  east  coast  of  Gaul,  and 
thus  diverting  the  attempts  of  the  Saxons  to  settle  in  Gaul  to 
Britain.^'^  The  attack  upon  Angers  in  463  by  the  Saxons  under 
Eadwaeccer  (Adovacrius)  ^^  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  at 
settlement.'*^  It  is  evident  that  the  Saxons  who  did  succeed  in 
settling  in  Picardy  and  Flanders  were  own  brothers  of  the  Saxons 
who  conquered  Britain."'-^     But  there  is   surely  no  difficulty  about 

*"  There  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  landing  was  at  Charmouth,  except  the 
unsatisfactory  suggestion  that  '  the  mouth  of  the  river  Char,'  formerly  Chard,  is 
identical  with  *  Cerdic's  shore.' 

••'  Carmin.  vii.  369,  ed.  Krusch,  Auctt  Antiquissimi,  VIIL  {Mon.  Hist.  Genu.)  : 
Quin  et  Aremoricus  piratam  Saxona  [accus.  sing.]  tractus 
Sperabat,  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  Britannum 
Ludus  et  assuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo. 
The  '  Tractus  Aremoricanus  '  of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  Occident.  37  embraced  more 
than  the  coast  of   Britanny,  and  included  part    of   the  Litus   Saxonicum  of   Gaul. 
Sidonius  also  records  an  arrival  of  Saxon  freebooters  near  Saintes  {Epist.  viii.  6,  §13), 
and,  in  exile  at  Bordeaux  after  475,  he  mentions  the  presence  of  Saxons  and  of  Herule 
pirates  {Ep.  viii.  9).   This  attack  on  Saintes  by  Saxons,  who  landed  at  Marsas  (Gironde), 
is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  St.  Bibianus  or  Vivianus,  bishop  of  Saintes,  in  Scriptt. 
Rerum  Merovingicarum  {31.  H.  G.),  iii.  98. 

■•2  Miillenholf,  Beowulf,  p.  62,  has  suggested  that  the  West-Saxons  crossed  the 
English  Channel  from  Gaul,  thus  explaining  Cerdic  and  Port  bearing  what  are 
assumed  to  be  British  and  Roman  names. 

^'^  Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  18,  19. 

^'  Felix  Dahn,  Urgescliichte  der  germanischen  und  romanischen  Volker,  iii.  43, 
thinks  these  Saxons  were  seeking  a  home,  as  others  were  doing  in  Britain.  In  468  their 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  were  captured  by  the  Franks,  with  whom  their  leader 
afterwards  made  peace.  There  were  still  Saxons  on  the  Loire  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  for  Venantius  Fortunatus  refers  to  their  boats  on  the  Loire  about 
579  {Carm.  iii.  4,  sec.  9  :  '  te  mihi  Canobo,  Cherucis  adcersientibus  myoparonem  pre- 
petem  .  .  .  tutus  .  .  .  exiissem  ').  This  reference  to  them  as  Cheru>Jci  is,  no  doubt, 
a  learned  affectation,  like  the  application  of  Sigambri  to  the  Franks,  Getae  to  the 
Goths,  &c.,  and  does  not  prove  that  they  were  Saxons  from  the  south  of  the  Elbe,  still 
calling  themselves  Cherusci,  as  Dahn,  iv.  176,  holds.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  imd  die 
Nachbarstdmme,  p.  384,  believed  '  Cherucis  '  to  be  miscopied  for  '  Chaucis.' 

^^  They  have  left  on  record  local  names  of  a  peculiarly  English  complexion,  such 
as  Diorwaldingatun.  See  upon  these  names  Waitz,  Das  alte  Reclit  der  salischen 
Franken,  Kiel,  1846,  p.  53  sqq.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  traces  of  the  settlement 
of  Sweves  in  Picardy  {ibid.  p.  56),  who  are  twice  named  as  allied  with  the  Angles  of 
the  continent  in  the  lay  of  Widsith.  Cf.  also  the  Sourj^Sot  'Ay'Y€iAo{  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  11. 
In  the  eighth  century  the  '  Nordosquavi '  (North  Sueves)  are  called  Saxons  {Annates 
Mettenses,  Pertz,  Scriptt.  i.  330 ;  Zeuss,  p.  364). 
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the  Saxons  coming  all  tlie  way  from  the  Elbe  to  Hampshire  or 
Dorset.  Such  a  voyage  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  where  the  Saxons  had  occupied  the  islands 
before  the  settlement  of  Wessex.**^ 

There  remains  one  more  objection  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth's 
to  deal  with.  This  is  that  Hampshire  cannot  have  been  part  of 
the  original  West- Saxon  land,  because  it  was  settled  by  Jutes  and 
not  by  Saxons.  He  even  claims  to  have  found  the  name  of  these 
Jutes  in  the  Meon-ware,  who  were,  however,  merely  the  dwellers  by 
the  river  Meon,  and  have  no  more  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
Hampshire  than  they  have  with  the  surname  Mainwaring.  All 
that  we  know  about  the  Jutes  of  Hampshire  is  that  they  occupied 
the  parts  facing  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  the  river  Hamble  was 
in  their  district.''^  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  formed  a 
separate  state  from  Wessex,  they  left  no  trace  of  their  language  in 
the  West- Saxon  of  Hampshire,  and  their  name  soon  faded  out  of 
memory .^^  The  '  Chronicle '  treats  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  conquest  of 
the  West- Saxons,  which  was  handed  over  to  Cerdic's  *  nephews,' 
who  are  regarded  as  bringing  reinforcements  to  him.  It  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  this  is  improbable.  Cerdic  may  have  had 
grandsons  or  nephews  who  were  Jutes  by  race,  and  who  may  have 
brought  a  detachment  of  their  folk  to  his  assistance.  Similar 
instances  of  co-operation  are  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  invasions  of  other  portions  of  the  empire.  Moreover, 
the  Jutes  were  most  closely  connected  with  the  Saxons.''^ 

*"  See  above,  note  44. 

''  Beda,  H.  E.  i.  15 ;  iv.  14. 

*^  This  is  proved  by  the  Chronicle  not  mentioning  the  Jutes,  except  in  the  later 
addition  under  449  from  Beda,  and  by  its  regarding  the  Jutes  of  Wight  as  West  Saxons. 
The  translation  of  Beda  ascribed  to  King  Alfred  calls  the  Jutes  '  Geatas  '  (i.  12  =  15), 
which  is  the  English  form  of  the  Gautar,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Beowulf  and  in 
the  Swedish  province  of  Gotland ;  while  ^thelweard  confuses  them  with  the  Danish 
Jutes  (Old  Norse  lotar,  0.  E.  Geotas).  If  Beda's  form  Iittae,  luti,  means. that  their 
name  began  with  a  diphthong  and  not  with  a  semi-vowel,  the  name  must  represent  an 
older  Euti;  since  iu  only  occurs  in  West-Germanic  when  it  preceded  an  i  (Sievers, 
Beitrage,  xviii.  411).  The  normal  West-Saxon  development  of  this  would  be  lete, 
later  Yte,  and  this  form  seems  to  be  recorded  in  the  dat.  pi.  Ytum  of  the  Widsith  lay, 
line  26.  In  Old  English  ethnic  names  were  frequently  declined  as  i-stems  with  a  weak 
gen.  pi. :  e.g.  Seaxe,  gen.  pi.  Seaxiia,  so  that  we  get  a  West-Saxon  gen.  pi.  Ytena, 
which  occurs  in  the  eleventh  century  C.C.C.C.  MS.  of  the  translation  of  Beda,  iv.  16. 
This  may  possibly  be  represented  by  Ytene,  which  Florence  of  Worcester  records  as 
the  English  name  of  the  New  Forest  (sub  an.  1100 :  '  in  Nova  Foresta,  quae  lingua 
Anglorum  Ytene  nuncupatur  ').  The  form  Eota-land  of  the  other  MSS.  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Beda,  iv.  16,  is  Anglian,  and  suggests  a  nom.  pi.  Eotas,  corresponding  to  a 
West-Saxon  letas,  Ytas,  and  to  the  Northumbrian  Bitas  that  seems  to  be  recorded  in 
Beda's  latinised  lutae,  lutL  As  this  translation  calls  them  Geatas  in  book  i.,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Eota  of  book  iv.  is  merely  a  modernisation  of  Beda's  form,  and  not 
a  form  with  which  the  translator  was  familiar. 

J"  They  are  joined  with  the  Saxons  in  the  letter  of  King  Theodebert  to  Justinian, 
534-547  {Mon.  Hist  Germ.,  Epp.  iii.  133),  in  which  he  informs  the  emperor  of  the 
provinces  in  which  he  dwells  and  of  the  people  who  have  submitted  to  him.     After 
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Sir  Henry  Howorth,  having  thus  eHminated  Hampshire  from 
the  original  Wessex,  disposes  of  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset  on  the 
ground  that  the  word  scete  in  the  Old  English  forms  of  their  names 
means  that  their  inhabitants  were  '  colonists  and  others  planted  on 
British  ground.'  It  is  true  that  the  word  is  connected  with  the 
verb  *  sit,'  but  in  compounds  it  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  ware,  and 
means  simply  *  dwellers.'  Thus  the  Wihtivare,  the  folk  of  Wight, 
are  called  '  Wihtsatan  '  in  the  translation  of  Beda's  history  ascribed 
to  King  Alfred.^^  It  is  a  baseless  guess  of  Green's  that  sMe  meant 
*  settler  '  or  '  colonist.'  -^^ 

These  three  shires  and  Hampshire  having  been  cut  off  from 
Wessex,  there  only  remain  Berkshire  and  the  counties  that  are 
recorded  as  later  conquests.  Berkshire  must  therefore,  according 
to  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  be  the  nucleus  of  Wessex.  He  then  asserts 
that  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  was  the  original  capital  of  Wessex, 
simply  because  it  was  the  see  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons. 

mentioning  the  conquest  of  the  Thuringians,  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Norsavi, 
probably  the  Sweves  who  are  connected  with  the  Angles  (see  above,  note  45),  and  the 
Thuringians,  the  Wisigoths  of  south  Gaul,  he  proceeds :  '  Pannoniam,  cum  Saxoni- 
bus  Euciis  [/or  Eutiis  ?],  qui  se  nobis  voluntate  propria  tradiderunt,  per  Danubium 
et  limitem  Pannoniae  usque  in  oceani  littoribus,  custodiente  Deo,  dominatio  nostra 
porrigetur.'  The  mention  of  Pannonia  presents  a  difficulty.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen, 
p.  357,  proposed  to  emend  it  to  Aquitaniam,  but  Britanniam,  which  is  omitted,  may 
be  intended.  These  Eutian  Saxons,  or  Saxons  and  Eutii,  might  in  that  case  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Saxon  settlements  in  Picardy,  or  the  Saxons  of  Bayeux.  If  they 
could  be  connected  with  the  district  of  the  Nortli  Suevi,  who  Zeuss,  p.  364,  thought 
must  be  Frisians,  we  should  have  the  curious  result  that,  in  a  district  where  the  Suevi 
are  recorded,  where  there  was  a  Frisonofeld,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thuringians, 
amongst  whom  some  Anglii  are  mentioned,  there  was  a  tribe  of  Eutii,  whose  name 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  conquerors  of  Kent,  whose  language  was  nearer 
to  Frisian  than  to  any  other  continental  Germanic.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the 
Eutii  and  lutae  were  Frisians,  the  latter  being  the  ^piaaov^s  who  are  described  by 
Procopius  as  settled  in  Britain  with  the  ^AyycAoi.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  at 
Merseburg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frisonofeld,  traces  of  a  language  even  nearer  to 
English  than  Frisian  have  been  found  ;  so  near,  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  christened 
'  Continental  English,'  The  Jutes  (Euthiones)  are  again  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Saxons  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  {Carm.  ix.  1,  73,  ed.  Leo,  Auctt.  Antiqq.  iv. 
1,  M.  H.  G.),  writing  about  580: 

Quem  [sc.  Chilpericum]  Geta,  Vasco  tremunt,  Danus,  Euthio,  Saxo, 
Britannus, 
Cum  patre  quos  acie  te  domitasse  patet. 

Terror  es  extremis  Fresonibus  atque  Suebis, 
Qui  neque  bella  parant,  sed  tua  frena  rogant. 

Omnibus  his  datus  est  timor  illo  iudice  campo, 
Et  terrore  novo  f actus  es  altus  amor. 
Of  the  races  named  in  the  first  line  the  Danes  and  the  Euthiones  are  the  only  two 
who  are  not  recorded  as  dwelling  in  Gaul  at  this  time,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that 
they  and  the  Saxons  were  settlers  within  the  Frankish  empire.     But  in  Carm.  vii.  7, 50 
Venantius  refers  to  a  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  by  Duke  Lupus  near  the  river 
Bordau  in  Friesland.     Cf.  Ten  Brink,  Beowulf,  p.  207. 
*»  Lib.  i.e.  12  (  =  15). 

^^  A  continental  Saxon  analogy  may  help  to  make  this  plain.  The  name  of  Holstein 
is  a  corruption  of  HoU-sati,  and  meant,  as  Adam  of  Bremen  says,  the  '  dwellers  in  the 
wood,'  in  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  recorded  in  Ditmarsch. 
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It  preceded  Winchester  f)y  less  than  a  score  of  years.     This  is  a 
somewhat  slender  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  capital. 
It  might  be  the  bishop's  see  without  being  the  capital.     The  Mercian 
bishopric  was  at  Lichfield,  which  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
capital.     That  title  belongs  to  Tamworth  if  to   any  place.     But 
why  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  early  West- Saxon  kings  had  a 
capital  ?     Kings  do  not  usually  give  away  their  capitals  en  bloc, 
yet  we  read  in  Beda  that  king  Cynegils  of  Wessex  and  king  Oswald 
of  Northumbria  gave  to  Birinus  the  city  called  '  Dorcic  '  in  order 
that  he  might  make  therein  a  bishop's  see.-^^     Thus  Dorchester  was 
given  jointly  by  the  two  kings,  and  was  probably  purchased  jointly 
by  them.     In  all  probability  it  was  then,  like  most  of  the  Eoman 
cities,  a  '  waste  Chester,'  a  memorial  of  the  devastating  march  of 
the  English  conquerors.     This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
*  Chronicle  '  records  under  571 — Sir  Henry  Howorth's  condemnation 
of  this  work  does  not  extend  beyond  560— that  Cuthwulf  of  Wessex 
captured,  after  a  fight  with  the  Britons,  Bensington,  Eynsham, 
Aylesbury,  and  Lygeanhurh  (at  or  near  Luton).    There  is  no  mention 
of  Dorchester,  but  this  must  be  the  date  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  West- Saxons.     Bensington  is  four  miles  only  from  Dorchester. 
This  annal  of  571  is  fatal   to   Sir  Henry  Howorth's   theory, 
unless  he  condemn  it  as  another  fabrication  or  unless  he  maintain 
that  his  imaginary  landing  of  the  West-Saxons  at  Dorchester  took 
place  in  or  immediately  before  that  year.     We  have  evidence  that 
rules  out  of  court  the  latter  contention  in  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Aremorica  by  the  Britons,  evidence  that  supports  in   a 
very  remarkable  way  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Wessex  con- 
tained in  the  '  Chronicle'  and  even  justifies  the  dates.     M.  Loth-^"^ 
has  recently  examined  the  early  history  of  this  settlement,  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Breton  and  the  Welsh  traditions 
that  the  migration  was  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the   Saxons  is 
correct,  and  that  the  West- Saxons  had  more  to  do  with  the  migra- 
tion than  any  of  the  other  invaders  of  Britain.     From  the  language 
of  the  Bretons  it   is   plain   that   most   of  them    came    from   the 
Dumnonii   and  Cornovii  of  Britain,   and,   indeed,   the   names   of 
these  tribes  were  apphed  to  the  kingdoms  founded  by  them  in 
Aremorica.     As  late  as  the  t^Yelfth  century  their  language  was, 
accordmg  to  the  competent  observer  Giraldus   Cambrensis,  intelH- 
gible  to  men  of  Cornwall  but  not  to  Welshmen.     As  M.  Loth  says, 
there  is  no  question  of  Bretons  in  Aremorica  in  the  fifth  century; 
m  the  middle  of  the  sixth  they  are  masters  of  the  greater  part  of 

*■-■  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  7. 

'"  ^-  ^oth,  L^ Emigration  hretonne  en  Armorique  clu  F  au  VIF  siecle  Pari^   18ft^ 

n.ado  to  Mr.  Egerton  Phini^o-e's  nolef  t^r  C^IL":'!' 61  ''"''°"  '"'''  "''"  "^ 
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the  peninsula.'^'*  The  prmcipal  saints  are  said  to  arrive  from 
Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century ;  ■'•'  all  the  saints  of 
that  century  with  the  exception  of  six  are  said  to  be  immigrants 
from  Britain  or  the  sons  of  immigrants.''^  An  ancient  genealogy  of 
the  dukes  or  kings  of  Domnonee,  which  goes  back  at  least  as  far 
as  the  ninth  century,  states  that  Kiuual,  the  first  of  them,  came 
from  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Clothair,  and  the  Chronicum  Britanni- 
cuni  dates  the  first  coming  of  the  Britons  into  Aremorica  in  the 
same  reign  (511-560).-^^  This  migration  attracted  the  notice  of 
Procopius,  who,  however,  makes  the  Angles  and  Frisians  of  Britain 
participate  in  it.'"'^  It  is  probable  that  this  information  reached 
him  through  the  embassy  of  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  to 
Byzantium  between  534  and  547,"'^  to  which  the  Frankish  king  had 
attached  some  Angles  to  make  believe  that  he  exercised  supremacy 
over  Britain/'"  Gildas,  who,  according  to  the  Breton  Life,  was  one 
of  these  immigrants,  records  the  migration  of  the  Britons  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Saxon  invasion/^ 

We  have  thus  evidence  of  independent  origin  that  about  the 
time  when  the  West- Saxons  were  occupying,  according  to  the 
*  Chronicle,'  the  south-west  of  England,  the  Dumnonii,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district,  were  fleeing  to  Aremorica.  Such  a  dis- 
placement of  the  population  might  be  reconciled  with  Sir  Henry 
Howorth's  theory  by  the  assumption  that  the  hypothetical  arrival 
of  the  founders  of  Wessex  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  occurred 
some  fifty  years  or  so  before  the  date  assigned  by  the  '  Chronicle  '  for 
the  arrival  of  Cerdic.  The  date  can  hardly  be  projected  further 
backwards  than  this,  and  the  period  seems  too  short  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  district  between  Dorchester  and  Dumnonia  when  we 
consider  how  slow  the  Saxon  conquest  was  and  that  we  have  to  allow 
for  the  rolling  back  of  the  advance  by  the  great  defeat  of  Mons 
Badonicus,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  Dumnonia.  If,  as  M. 
Loth  suggests,*^'^  they  had  during  their  raids  crossed  Dumnonia, 
their  defeat  must  have  retarded  their  advance  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  '  Chronicle  '  does  not  mention 
this  great  defeat,  and  it  must  also  omit  many  other  battles.  The 
account  is  manifestly  imperfect.  That  is  a  character  it  must 
necessarily  bear  if  it  is  founded  upon  song  or  tradition.     It  is  not 

^'  P.  93.  «  P.  159.  '«  P.  163. 

*"  De  la  Borderie,  p.  58  ;  Loth,  p.  159. 

^^  Bellum  Gothicum,  iv.  20  ;  Loth,  p.  169.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutsclien,  p.  492,  note  **, 
had  ah'eady  referred  this  passage  to  the  emigration  of  the  Britons. 

■'^  Loth  dates  it  between  534  and  539,  referring  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  Miracida,  i. 
31  (read  30),  which,  however,  gives  only  the  king's  reign. 

*"*  Procopius,  l.  c. 

«'  De  Excidio,  c.  25. 

'•■-  P.  156.  It  is  possible  that  Gildas,  c.  24,  refers  to  Dumnonia  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Saxons  reaching  the  Western  ocean. 
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until  568  that  the  *  Chronicle  '  records  any  advance  of  the  West- 
Saxons  eastwards  of  their  reputed  landing-place.  This  is  another 
feature  in  which  it  harmonises  with  the  history  recorded  in  the 
settlement  of  Britanny. 

In  place  of  the  history  told  by  the  '  Chronicle,'  and  thus  sup- 
ported, Sir  Henry  Howorth  asks  us  to  accept  a  purely  hypothetical 
scheme,  whose  only  approach  to  anything  like  evidence  is  the  bare 
fact  that  the  first  West- Saxon  bishopric  was  at  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire  ;  which  makes  the  almost  universally  rejected  assump- 
tion that  the  Litiis  Saxonicum  of  Britain  was  inhabited  by  Saxons, 
necessarily  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  ^^  which  further 
assumes  that  the  descendants  of  these  Saxon  settlers,  who,  we  are 
told,  had  become  good  Eoman  citizens.,  suddenly  drop  their  civili- 
sation, revert  to  ships,  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  found  Wessex, 
without  receiving  any  addition  to  their  numbers,  since  there  were 
no  Saxon  rovers  on  the  sea  at  the  time  ;  and  finally  supposes  that 
these  Eoman  citizens,  who  must  have  been  Christians,  revert  to 
their  pagan  name  of  Saxon  and  found  a  pagan  state,  whose  in- 
habitants showed  great  acquaintance  with  the  gods  and  demons  of 
Germanic  religion.^''  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  traditional 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Wessex  are  small  in  comparison  with 
those  into  which  this  imaginary  history  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
would  lead  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
'  Chronicle '  account  is  to  be  absolutely  trusted,  but  that  it  is  not  so 
hopelessly  absurd  as  Sir  Henry  Howorth  would  have  us  believe,  and 
that,  whatever  its  defects,  it  is  not  a  figment  of  the  early  tenth  cen- 
tury. Through  the  mists  of  song  and  tradition  we  may,  I  think, 
claim  that  we  can  discern  the  blurred  outlines  of  real  events.  As  the 
whole  of  the  annals  in  question  might  be  written  on  a  single  sheet 
of  paper,  any  attempt  to  vindicate  them  must  necessarily  resemble 
Herder's  scientific  work  as  characterised  by  a  brilliant  countryman  : 
mehr  A7irefin7ici('n  als  Eesultate,  mehr  Fragen  als  Antirorten ;  kilhne 
Hijpotheseu,  weuig  Beiceis.^''  \V.  H.  Stevenson. 

«^  If  the  two  Litora  Saxonica  derived  their  names  from  a  Saxon  population,  that 
population  must  have  been  settled  thereon  for  some  time  before  the  composition  of 
the  Notitia,  for  a  new  settlement  would  not  at  once  be  recorded  in  the  official  de- 
nomination. 

«^  No  part  of  England  has  preserved  so  many  traces  of  Germanic  myth  and  sagas 
as  Wessex,  and  Wilts  would  seem  to  have  been  a  great  centre  of  Germanic  paganism. 

"  Scherer,  Geschichte  der  deutsclien  Literahir,  p.  478. 
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The   Administration   of   the    Navy  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution 

Part  III.— 1679-1688. 

ON  the  withdrawal  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  resignation  of 
Pepys  the  higher  administration  of  the  navy  passed  to  a  new 
commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Daniel  Finch,  Sir 
Thomas  Lee,  Sir  Humphrey  Winch,  Sir  Thomas  Meres,  Edward 
Vaughan,  and  Edward  Hales. ^  The  powers  conferred  upon  them 
were  at  first  to  be  the  same  as  those  enjoyed  by  Prince  Eupert  and 
his  colleagues,^  but  Pepys  tells  us  of  a  change  of  plan.  *  The 
gentlemen  above  mentioned,'  he  writes,^  '  being  .  .  .  dissatisfied  with 
the  limitations  of  powder  under  which  the  last  commissioners  acted, 
reserving  several  parts  thereof  to  his  majesty's  own  execution,  did 
insist  upon  having  their  commission  to  run  in  the  fullest  terms  of 
any  lord  high  admiral,  and,  after  several  conflicts  therein  with  his 
majesty,  obtained  the  same  in  a  commission  of  their  own  drawing, 
bearing  date  14  May  1679.'  Two  copies  of  this  commission  occur 
among  the  naval  papers  in  the  Pepysian  library.'*  During  its  five 
years'  term  of  office  this  administration  underwent  several  changes. 
On  the  resignation  of  Capel,  Lee,  and  Vaughan  the  commission 
was  renewed  under  date  19  Feb.  1681,  Lord  Brouncker  and  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton  being  appointed  in  their  places.  On  Littleton's 
death  it  was  renewed  again  (20  Jan.  1682),  Sir  John  Chicheley 
and  Henry  Savile  being  added.  It  was  renewed  a  third  time  on 
22  Aug.  1683,  in  order  to  add  Eear-Admiral  Arthur  Herbert  as 
a  supernumerary  commissioner  without  salary.  Last  of  all,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Brouncker,  Herbert  became  an  ordinary  commissioner 
(17  April  1684),  and  Lord  Vaughan,  son-in-law  of  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  was  added  as  a  supernumerary  in  Herbert's  place.  The 
tenure  of  the  last-named  was  very  brief,  for  on  19  May  1684  the 
commission  was  revoked  and  the  king  himself  resumed  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral,  committing  the  inspection  of  the  navy  to  the 
duke  of  York,  '  then  newly  recalled  home.'  ^  By  letters  patent 
dated  10  June  Pepys  was  reappointed  to  the  office  of  secretary.^ 

^  Miscellanies,  ii.  413.  -  See  Exgi>ish  Histobical  Keview,  xii.  680-1. 

^  Miscellanies,  ii.  411.  ••  Naval  Precedents,  p.  236,  and  Miscellanies,  ii.  413. 

*  Miscellanies,  xi.  224.  ""  See  pp.  55,  56,  infra. 
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The  new  government  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  with- 
out naval  experience.  Capei,  the  first  commissioner,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  navy  until  his  appointment.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Finch,  who,  though  he  became  famous  as  earl  of  Nottingham, 
was  at  this  time  only  a  young  politician  just  beginning  his  official 
life.  Sir  Thomas  Lee's  reputation  was  that  of  a  parliamentary 
debater ;  and  the  other  names  are  not  notable.  The  introduction 
of  Lord  Brouncker  in  1681  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
although  he  was  not  a  professional  seaman.^  The  changes  of  1682 
were  of  greater  importance,  but  they  came  too  late.  Savile  was 
only  a  diplomatist  with  a  predilection  for  the  sea,  but  Sir  John 
Chicheley  was  a  practical  seaman  who  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Dutch  wars  and  had  had  five  years'  experience  on  the  navy 
board. 

On  this  last  body,  now  to  be  reduced  in  numbers,^  the  experts 
were  much  more  strongly  represented.  In  1681  ^  Lord  Falkland 
succeeded  Sir  Edward  Seymour  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1693, 
when  an  admiralty  commissioner,  he  was  charged  with  *  indirect 
practices '  and  peculation,'*^  so  the  change  was  not,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  navy.  In  1680  '^  Thos.  Hayter,  the  clerk 
of  the  acts,  became  comptroller  in  place  of  Sir  Thomas  Allin  ;  and 
he  was  himself  succeeded  in  1682  by  Sir  Eichard  Haddock,  who 
held  office  (subject  to  the  changes  of  1686)  until  his  death  in  1715.^'^ 
The  office  of  surveyor  continued  during  the  five  years  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  John  Tippetts,  while  on  the  promotion  of  Hayter,  his  colleague 
James  Sotherne,  who  had  held  the  office  jointly  with  him  since 
1677,  remained  clerk  of  the  acts.'^  The  comptrollerships  of  the 
victualling  and  stores  continued  in  good  hands.  The  former  until 
1680  was  held  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who  was  then  succeeded  by 
Sir  John  Narborough.'^  The  latter  was  revived  in  1680,  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years,  for  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  and  on  his  resignation, 
after  three  months'  tenure  of  office,  it  passed  to  Phineas  Pett.^^ 
The  commissioner  at  Chatham  was  John  Godwin,  an  official  of 
no  special  importance,  though  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  for  his 
reorganised  commission  by  James  II  would  seem  to  show  that  he 
was  at  least  efficient.^^  The  commissioner  at  Portsmouth  was  Sir 
Eichard  Beach,  for  whose  opinion  Pepys  always  seems  to  have 
had  a  high  respect.'^ 

Whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  navy  board,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty  did  not  find  a  lenient  critic  in  Pepys. 

'  See  English  Historical  Eeview,  xii.  25.  «  See  p.  50,  infra. 

•'  Duckett  gives  the  date  of  the  patent  as  13  June.  'o  Duckett. 

'•  The  date  of  the  patent  is  given  as  28  Jan.  1679[-80] ;  he  was  paid  from  26  Mar. 
1680  (Duckett). 

*     "  L''^^^^^'^''  ^  ^'^-  ^^'^^'-^^  ^'  ^^'  ^^^^  °*  Haddock's  patent ;  he  was  paid 
from  25  March  1682.  ^ 

"  ^^^''^^*-  ''  Admiralty  Letters. 
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*  No  king,'  he  wrote/'^  *  ever  did  so  unaccountable  a  thing  to  oblige 
his  people  by,  as  to  dissolve  a  commission  of  the  admiralty  then  in 
his  own  hand,  who  best  understands  the  business  of  the  sea  of  any 
prince  the  world  ever  had,  and  things  never  better  done,  and  put  it 
into  hands  which  he  knew  were  wholly  ignorant  thereof,  sporting 
himself  with  their  ignorance.'  The  last  phrase  brings  before  us  at 
once  the  king's  characteristic  way.  The  result  that  followed  was 
inevitable.  The  effective  force  at  sea  was  reduced ;  the  ships  in 
harbour  were  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair ;  waste  and  neglect 
appeared  in  every  department  of  the  administration.  After  a  visit 
paid  to  Woolwich  and  Deptford  after  four  years  of  the  new  com- 
mission, on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  '  Neptune '  at 
Deptford  (27  April  1684),  Pepys  notes  in  his  private  book  of  '  Naval 
Minutes '  ^^  that  he.  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  and  W.  Hewer  were,  '  to 
our  great  confusion  and  sorrow,  eye-witnesses  of  the  great  emptiness 
of  those  yards  as  to  all  out-stores,  several  hundred  of  workmen 
standing  still  every  day  therein  without  any  other  service  done 
by  them  than  coming  to  their  daily  calls,  for  want  of  materials  to 
employ  them  on.'  With  this  picture  of  disorganisation  in  the  yards 
compare  the  detailed  account  in  the  *  Memoirs  '  of  the  navy  in  1679 
and  the  navy  in  1684.  In  1679,  we  are  there  told,^^  there  was  a  fleet 
of  76  ships  in  sea  pay,  with  12,040  men.  It  was  made  up  of  one 
first-rate,  3  seconds,  15  thirds,  30  fourths,  12  fifths,  7  sixths,  and 
8  fire-ships.  '  The  whole  residue  of  the  king's  repairable  ships 
were  .  .  .  reported  ...  in  a  condition  of  being  thoroughly  fitted  for 
the  sea  and  furnished  with  sea  stores  for  50,000/.;  '  'a  further 
reserve  remained  untouched  in  magazine  to  the  value  of  threescore 
thousand  pounds  ;  '  '  lastly,  a  force  additional  to  all  this  of  thirty 
capital  ships  was  then  actually  in  building.'  At  the  close  of  the  com- 
mission in  May  1684  ^^  there  were  24  ships  at  sea,  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  rates  (12,  5,  and  5  respectively),  with  2  fire-ships  ;  these 
were  manned  by  3,070  men.  *  The  remainder  of  the  navy  in  har- 
bour so  far  out  of  repair  as  to  have  had  the  charge  of  that  alone 
(without  sea-stores)  estimated  .  .  .  at  no  less  than  120,000Z.  And 
towards  this  a  magazine  of  stores,  as  lately  reported  .  .  .  not  to 
amount  to  5,000Z.' 

After  making  every  allowance  for  Pepys' s  not  unnatural  preju- 
dice against  those  Who  had  displaced  him,  the  facts  and  figures  are 
a  sufficient  condemnation,  and,  as  Macaulay  points  out,^^  the  report 
of  Pepys  i  was  confirmed  by  an  expert  from  the  French  admiralty.-^ 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  Pepys  ^^  giving  as  the  reason  for  the 
revocation  of  the  commission  in  1684,  'the  deplorable  state  into 

^^  Naval  Minutes,  pp.  76-7.  '"'  Ibid.  p.  214. 

*^  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  p.  C. 
"*  Ibid.  p.  14.  19  History  of  England,  i.  146. 

2"  Bonrepaux.  -'  Miscellanies,  xi.  225. 
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which  both  the  discipline  and  strength'  of  the  navy 'was  then 
brought '  by  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  administration. 
The  zeal  of  the  new  commission  for  economy  soon  manifested 
itself  in  a  'Letter  of  Eetrenchment '  addressed  to  the  navy  board 
under  date  29  Dec.  1679.^2  The  principal  changes  ordered 
were :  (1)  The  reduction  of  the  navy  board  to  nine  persons,  by 
'  laying  aside '  Lord  Brouncker,  Sir  John  Werden,  and  Sir  John 
Chicheley,  and  *  by  adding  to  the  person  employed  in  comptrolling 
pays,  &c.,  the  work  of  comptrolhng  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy  ...  and  by  adding  to  the  person  employed  in  comp- 
trolling the  victualling  accounts  the  work  of  comptrolling  the 
accounts  of  stores  also.'  (2)  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks 
allowed  to  the  comptrollers'  departments,  and  the  aboHtion  of  the 
allowance  of  800/.  a  year  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  his  clerks. 

(3)  The  abolition  of  the  offices  of  counsellor  at  law  and  his 
solicitor,  deputy  judge  advocate,  and  muster-masters  at  Gravesend 
and  Deal.  The  office  of  purveyor  of  petty  emptions  was  also 
abolished,  and  the  clerk  of  the  acts  was  required  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  it  without  any  additional  salary.  The  allowance  of  200/., 
paid  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  duties  given  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  ticket 
office,  at  a  salary  of  40Z.  a  year.  The  extraordinary  salary  of 
161/.  14s.  allowed  to  a  '  chyrurgeon-general '  was  also  discontinued. 

(4)  The  pensions  and  allowances  to  officers  out  of  emplo^anent  were 
discontinued  for  the  year  1680.  (5)  The  captains  of  the  five 
guard-ships  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  were  discharged,  and  the 
complement  of  the  three  ships  at  Chatham  was  reduced  from  100 
to  80  each.  (6)  The  yard  at  Harwich  was  to  be  '  laid  aside,'  some 
'  fit  person  '  being  appointed  at  25/.  a  year  to  look  after  the  yard 
and  preserve  its  contents  'from  decay  and  damage.'  (7)  A 
reduction  in  the  complements  of  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and 
(8)  in  the  allowances  of  certain  of  the  dockyard  officials.  (9)  The 
abolition  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  comptrol  in  each  dockyard,  the 
storekeeper  of  the  yard  being  required  to  balance  his  own  accounts. 

The  same  desire  for  retrenchment  affected  the  shipbuilding 
policy  of  the  new  commission,  and  they  did  little  but  what  they  were 
obliged  to  do  under  the  act  of  1677  for  thirty  new  ships.  During 
their  tenure  of  office  the  following  vessels  were  added  to  the  navy  : 

FlRST-KATKS. 


Name 


*'  Britfinnia '  -'■ 


Ke- 

built 


Keel  in 
Feet 


Beam   I  Depth 
ill  Feet  I  in  Feet 


Dnmght|    Toii- 
in  Feet  i    nage 


Men 

iu 

War 


20      ;     1,739    !     780 


Guns 

iu 

War 


100 


■^■-  Naval  Precedents,  p.  174. 

-'^  Built  at  Chatham  by  Sir  Phineas  Pett.     Ships  built  under  the  act  of  1677  are 
as  before,  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  ' 
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iSECOND-RATES. 


Name 

Prize 

Built 

Re- 
built 

Keel  in 

Feet 

Beam 
in  Feet 

Depth 
in  Feet 

Draught 
in  Feet 

Ton- 
nage 

Men 

in 

War 

Guns 

in 

War 

»'  Albemarle  '  -•*       . 
«'Duke'"       . 

»' Ossory'-"     . 
s^'  Neptune ' '-'' 

1680 
1682 
1682 
1683 



140-11 
142-6 
139-7 
139 

44-4 
45-2 
44  6 

45 

19-7i 
18-9 
18-2 
18-6 

21 
20-6 
20 
21 

1,396 
1,546 
1,416 
1,497 

660 
660 
660 
660 

90 
90 
90 
90 

Total 

5,853 

2,640 

360 

TfllRD-RATES. 


'  Exeter '  -' 
'  Suffolk '  •■''* 


1680  1     —       137-( 
1680       —       138 


16-9  18 

16-94         18 


1,070 
1,066 


Total  !     2,136 


I       70 


140 


Fourth-rates. 


'  Golden  Horse  "  -"' 

1681        — 

—     !  102 

36-8 

14-10 

U-9 

723 

230 

46 

'  Half-Moon  '  -"     . 

1682 

—        113-1 

34-1 

13-4 

14 

566 

190 

44 

'  Two  Lions ' '-" 

1682        — 

—        115-6 

33-6 

13-6 

13-6 

552 

190 

44 

'  Mordaunt '  '° 

1683       — 

—        101-9 

1 

32-4^ 

13 

■ 

16 

567 

230 

46 

Total 

2,397 

840 

180 

FiFTH-RATKS. 


Red  Lion ' 


'  Two  Lions ' 
'  Rose '    . 
'  Shedam ' 
•Swan'  . 


1683 


1683 
1684 
1684 
1684 


1 

_       1       _ 

- 

- 

Sixth-rates.'-^ 

!  _ 

i 

64             23         \     10-2           10-8 

~       1       ~       ,       " 

180 

75 

16 

Two  Algerian  prizes  appear  in  the  list  of  fire-ships  ;  a  Sallee  prize 
and  a  purchased  vessel  are  included  among  the  hulks ;  and  a  61- 
ton  ketch  was  bought ;  while  Sir  Henry  Sheer  built  a  pontoon  at 
Tangier,  and  Jonas  Shish  contrived  a  double-bottomed  tow-boat. 
The  only  other  additions  to  the  navy  were  the  following  yachts  : — 


Isabella  Bezun ' 
Fubbs '  ■'■*      . 
Isabella '  '■■'  . 


1680        — 

46 

16 

52 

1682        — 

63 

21 

9-6 

7-10 

148 

30     1 

1683        — 

60 

18-11 

8-lU 

7-9 

114 

30 

1 

Total 

M. 

60 

2*  Built  at  Harwich  by  Isaac  Betts.  2.'  g^ij^  ^t  Woolwich  by  Thos.  Shish. 

2**  Built  at  Portsmouth  by  Daniel  Furzer. 

2'  Built  at  Deptford  by  John  Shish. 

2s  Built  at  Blackwall  by  Henry  Johnson.  -':•  Taken  from  Algiers. 

'^  Bought  of  Lord  Mordaunt. 

**  This  vessel  was  taken  from  Algiers,  and  sold  the  same  year,  so  its  appearance  in 
the  navy  lists  is  a  matter  of  form  only. 

3-  These  were  all  Sallee  prizes,  but  only  the  '  Rose '  was  added  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  navy.  The  '  Two  Lions '  was  ordered  to  be  sold  or  broken  up  in  April 
1685 ;  the  '  Shedam  '  was  cast  away  at  the  Land's  End  n  May  1684  ;  and  the  '  Swan  ' 
was  given  to  Captain  St.  Loe  in  April  1684 

='='  Built  at  Chatham  by  Sir  Phineas  Pet 

=**  Built  at  Greenwich  by  Sir  Phineas  Pett. 

E  2 
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Thus  the  gross  increase  to  the  English  navy  during  the  years 
1679  to  1684  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

Additions  to  the  Navy,  1679-84. 


Rates 

No; 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1 

1,739 

780 

100 

1st 

4 

5,853 

2,640 

360 

2nd      . 

2 

2,136 

920 

140 

3rd 
4th       . 

4 

2,397 

840 

180 

5th       . 
6th       . 

1 

180 

75 

16 

Hoys    '. 
Hulks  . 

2 

1 

620 
61 

15 

4 

Ketches 

Pinks  . 

— 

, 

Sloops  and  smacks 
Yachts 

3 

314 

60 
5,330 

20 

Total 

18 

13,300 

820 

Over  against  these  very  unimportant  additions  the  following 
losses  must  be  set,  which  upon  paper  look  equally  unimportant :— 


Losses  dubing  1679-84. 

Rates                       Taken 

Wrecked       Obsolete 

Tonnage 

Men 
940 

Guns 

1st        .        .        .         — 

1 

1 

1,950 

146 

3rd                 .         •          — 

1 

1 

1,643 

800 

132 

4th        .         .         •  '       — 

3 

1,754 

790 

156 

^ih                    .          .           — 

2 

1 

812 

395 

92 

6th        .         .         .         — 

1 

2 

324 

185 

40 

Hoys     .        .        .         -^- 
Hulks  .        .         .         — 

— 

1 
3 

52 
1,744 

5 
4 

Ketches        .         .         — 

— 

■ — 

— 

Pinks    .         .        .         — 

• — 

— 

— 

Sloops  and  smacks         — 

— 

10 

365 

92 

36 

Yachts.        .        .         — 

— 

1 

52 

~ 

~ 

Total   .        .         — 

5 

23 

8,696 

3,211 

602 

Eesult. 


Ships 

172 

18 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

strength  of  the  navy  in  1679 
Additions  during  1679-84  . 

91,859 
13,300 

33,753 
5,330 

39,083 

6,294 
820 

Total     . 

190 

105,159 

8,696 

96,463 

7,114 

Losses  during  1679-84 

28 

3,211 

602 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1684     . 

162 

35,872 

6,512 

But,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  the  statistics  of  shipbuilding 
for  the  period  1679-84  are  more  than  usually  misleading.  On 
paper  the  strength  of  the  navy  was  slightly  increased,  for  though 
the  commission  built  little  they  lost  less — the  natural  result  of  a 
policy  that  was  as  unenterprising  at  sea  as  it  was  in  the  dockyards. 
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But  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  navy  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
their  neglect  of  the  ships  already  in  existence.  Pepys  writes  of  *  the 
effects  of  inexperience,  daily  discovering  themselves '  in  the  conduct 
of  the  commission  ;  ^^  of  *  general  and  habitual  supineness,  wasteful- 
ness, and  neglect  of  order  universally  spread  '  through  the  whole 
navy.^^  The  navy  in  harbour  was  out  of  repair,  and  the  magazines 
were  without  stores,  so  that  *  whereas  peace  used  evermore  to  be  im- 
proved to  the  making  up  the  wasteful  effects  of  war,  this  appears 
...  to  have  brought  the  navy  into  a  state  more  deplorable  in  its 
ships  and  less  relievable  from  its  stores  than  can  be  shown  to  have 
happened  ...  at  the  close  of  the  most  expenseful  war.'^^ 

The  most  serious  fact  in  the  situation  was  the  state  of  the 
thirty  new  ships.  On  23  Aug.  1684  Pepys,  after  his  return  to 
office,  wrote  of  a  *  melancholy  visit '  to  Chatham  to  inspect  '  the  de- 
plorable state  they  are  already  in.'  ^^  Two  months  later  he  con- 
sulted Mr.  Betts,  the  master  shipwright  at  Portsmouth,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  decay  of  those  ships  was  due  to 
'want  of  care  in  the  choice  of  their  materials,  either  as  being 
built  of  east  country  goods  or  doted  and  decayed  English  timber.'  ^^ 
The  result  of  this  and  other  inquiries  was  that  on  5  March  1685 
Pepys  wrote :  '  After  all  the  enquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make, 
and  the  divers  other  grounds  assigned  for  this  general  rot  of 
the  new  ships,  I  cannot  see  it  chargeable  upon  anything  in  the 
world  but  their  being  ill  looked  after  since  they  were  built.'  ^^ 
That  this  afterwards  came  to  be  the  official  conclusion  appears 
from  the  '  Memoirs.'  It  \vas  shown  that  there  was  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect bad  results  from  the  use  of  east  country  plank,^^  and  the  use 
of  it  in  future  building  was  solemnly  sanctioned  by  an  order  in 
council  dated  8  Oct.  1686.^'^  The  decay  of  the  ships  was  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  *  the  plain  omission  of  the  necessary  and  ordinary 
cautions  used  for  the  preserving  of  new-built  ships  ' — want  of  graving 
and  bringing  into  dock  ;  neglect  to  clean  and  air  the  holds ;  ^^ 
exposure  '  in  hot  weather  to  the  sun,  broiling  in  their  buttocks  and 
elsewhere  for  want  of  cooling  with  water ;  '  '  planks  not  opened 
up  on  the  first  discovery  of  their  decays,  nor  pieces  put  in  where 
defective.'  ^"^  In  other  words,  the  responsibility  rested  not  upon  the 
administration  of  Pepys  when  the  ships  had  been  built,  but  upon  the 
administration  of  the  commission  of  1679-84. 

Nor  was  their  neglect  of  the  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary  the  only 
complaint  Pepys  had  to  make  against  his  successors.  '  Sir  Eichard 
Haddock  tells  me  with  great  complaint,'  he  writes  despairingly  in 

^  Memoirs,  p.  10.  ^g  j^^^  p  31  37  j^,^^.  p,  15, 

38  Adm.  Letters,  x.  100.  ^9  j^^^  p  yjQ  40  jj^^^  p_  371, 

*^  Memoirs,  pp.  62-7,  79  ;  Naval  Minutes,  p.  233.  "^  Memoirs,  pp.  82-5^ 

43  i  ipjjj  J  iiave  with  my  own  hands,'  says  Pepys  {Memoirs,  p.  87),  '  gathered  toad- 
stools growing  in  the  most  considerable  of  them  as  big  as  my  fistg.' 
"  Memoirs,  pp.  86-90. 
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1682,  '  that  the  establishment  of  men  and  guns,  which  I  took  so 
much  pains  to  procure,  is  now  broken  into.'  ^^ 

It  is  convenient  to  notice  here  that  there  appears  m  the 
*  Miscellanies,' ''  under  date  1  Jan.  1684-5,  an  establishment  of  guns 
for  the  navy  that  differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  '  unalterable  ' 
establishment  of  1677,  described  in  an  earlier  article,^^  though  it 
emanates  from  the  ordnance  office  only,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
its  having  been  approved  by  the  navy  board  or  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  The  character  of  these  proposals  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
showing  the  arrangements  now  suggested  for  the  same  ships  which 
were  selected  in  the  previous  paper  from  the  estabhshment  of  1677 
as  the  largest  and  smallest  of  each  rate.  The  paper  is  entitled  *  A 
List  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  Eoyal,  with  the  Ordnance  proposed  to 
each  respectively  in  time  of  War.' 
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26 

26 
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— 

'  Roval  Scvereigu ' 

'St.  Michael'. 

96 



26 

. — 

26 

— . 

26*" 

— 

10 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

'  Royal  Katheriue ' 

86 

— 

26 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34-'" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'  Unicorn  '  "^  . 

60 



20 

— 

4 

22 

lO*" 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 



— 



'Edgar- 

74 

— 

24 

— 

28 

— 

12 

— 

10 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

'  Dunkirk ' 

60 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

24 

— 

12 

' 

— 



2 

— 

— 

'  Leopard ' 

54 

— 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

24 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'  Nonsuch  '      . 

40 
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— 

__ 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

5 

— 

4 

'Sapphire'      . 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10 

'Rose'    . 

28 







— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

- — 

— . 

8 

— • 

— 

4 

'Lark'    . 

18 















_ 



__ 

16 

__ 

— 

2 

— 

'  Fanfan  '  ■"    . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

A 

To  this  is  annexed  a  table  showing  the  relation  between  the 
number  of  guns  required  for  this  establishment  and  the  guns 
actually  available,  either  on  board  ship  or  in  the  ordnance  stores. 
It  suggests  that  the  navy  was  tolerably  well  provided.     (See  p.  55.) 

The  Hsts  are  signed  by  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  ordnance,  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  clerk,  Ber.  de  Gomme, 
and  Tho.  Gardiner. 

The  period  of  mismanagement  came  to  an  end  in  1684.  The 
patent  revoking  the  former  admiralty  commission  is  dated 
19  May ;  •'>  from  this  date  until  his  death  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  was  once  more  executed  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  and 

"  Naval  Minutes,  p.  201.  '«  xi.  111. 

"  See  English  Historical  Eeview,  xii.  703. 

^'^  The  demi-culverins  and  sakers  in  the  first-rates  are  not  distinguished  as  '  forti- 
fied '  and  '  drakes ; '  nor  are  the  former  in  the  second-rates,  or  the  latter  in  the  third- 
rates. 

'■'  The  '  Kainbow,'  which  took  this  place  in  the  list  of  1677,  does  not  appear  at  all 
on  this  list,  as  she  was  ordered  to  be  sunk  at  Sheerness  on  20  March  1680. 

^  The  '  Young  Sprag,'  which  took  this  place  in  the  list  of  1677,  does  not  appear, 
as  she  was  made  a  fyre-ship  in  that  year. 

^'  Naval  Precedents,  p.  169. 
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Abstract  of  the  aforesaid  Ordnance,  ioith  an  Account  how  far  his  Majesty's  Guns  in 
Store  and  ofi  Shipboard  can  comply  with  tJie  same. 


1 

Wanting  to 

Proposed  by 

Ou  Board  and  on' 

Overnlus 

complete 

the  List 

Shore 

' 

the 

' 

Proportion 

Fortified 

Drakes 

Fortified 

Drakes 

Fortified 

Drakes 

Fortified 



Drakes 

Cannon  of  7  . 

192 

_ 

267 

10 

75 

10 



Demi-cannon 

994 

66 

913 

174 

— 

27 

— 

— 

24-poundeis  . 

346 

— 

347 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Culverin 

993 

211 

1,122 

406 

129 

195 

— 

— 

12-poundeis  . 

1,004 



956 

8 

— 

— 

40 

— 

Demi -culverin 

748 

360 

1,015 

519 

267 

159 

— 

— 

Demi- culverin  cutts 

250 

— 

286 

— 

36 

— 

— 

— 

8-pounders     . 

282 

— 

424 

— 

142 

— 

— 

— 

6-pounders     . 

382 

— 

540 

18 

158 

18 

— 

— 

Saker    .... 

947 

93 

854 

155 

— 

— 

}15 

— 

Saker  cutts    . 

218 



234 

_. 

— 

— 

— 

Minion 

118 



237 

8 

119 

8 



3 -pounders     . 

324 

— 

422 

1 

98 

1 



— 

Falcon 

46 

— 

95 

— 

49 

_ 

Falconet 

4 



17 



13 





— 

Rabonet 

3 

730 

8 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

6,851 

,  7,737 

1,299 

1,092 

418 

"55 

Li.. 

assistance  of  '  his  royal  brother,  the  duke  of  York.'  ^^  The  office  of 
vice-admiral  of  England  had  been  already  filled,  from  13  Jan.  1683, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  young  duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  intended 
for  the  sea,  in  place  of  '  our  late  dear  cousin  Prince  Kupert,'  '^'^ 
while  the  appointment  of  Arthur  Herbert  as  rear-admiral  of 
England,  made  by  the  admiralty  commissioners  22  Jan.  1684,  was 
confirmed  by  letters  patent  dated  20  Feb.  1684.'^*  The  reason 
given  in  the  patent  for  this  appointment  was  that  the  '  trade  and 
navigation  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England,  the  number  and  value 
of  the  merchants'  ships  thereunto  belonging,  and  likewise  the 
strength  of  our  royal  navies  and  number  of  our  ships  of  war  for 
the  protection  and  defendance  thereof  are  very  much  increased 
during  our  reign  .  .  .  which  do  therefore  require  a  greater  care 
and  the  employment  of  several  persons  of  trust  and  capacity  to 
govern  and  command  our  said  navies  and  ships  of  war.'  The 
appointment  was  to  continue  during  pleasure  at  a  salary  of  16,s'. 
per  diem,  and  wages  and  allowance  for  twelve  men  at  10s.  apiece 
by  the  month  of  twenty-eight  days.'^'' 

Under  date  10  June  1684  '"•  the  '  office  of  secretary  for  the 
affairs  of  the  admiralty  of  England '  was  formally  constituted  for 
the   first    time   by   letters    patent    under    the    great    seal,'^^  and 

^'■^  It  is  often  said  that  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  was  restored  to  the  duke ; 
but  this  is  clearly  not  the  view  of  Pepys  {Miscellanies,  xi.  225). 
^^  Naval  Precedents,  p.  40. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  42.  55  11,1^1^  p.  43, 

^"  Naval  Precedents,  p.  39.     Another  copy  is  in  Adm.  Letters,  x.  1., 
"  Miscellanies,  xi.  226. 
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Mr.  Pepys  was  appointed  thereto  with  '  full  power  and  authority  to 
administer  an  oath  to  any  person  or  persons  concerning  any  of  our 
affairs  of  our  admiralty  of  England,'  and  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  hitherto  associated  with  the  less  formal  office  of  secretary 
to  the  lord  high  admiral.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II,  in  February 
1685,  James  II  succeeded  to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  but 
this  did  not  involve  any  change  in  the  higher  government  of  the 
navy,  which  remained  practically  unaltered  until  the  changes  of 
1686  described  below. 

The.  detailed  history  of  this  very  important  experiment,  for 
which  Pepys  himself  was  so  largely  responsible,  is  contained  in  a 
manuscript  volume  in  the  Pepysian  library  (No.  1490)  entitled 
'  My  Diary  relating  to  the  Commission  constituted  by  King  James 
the  Second,  Anno  1686,  for  the  Eecovery  of  the  Navy,  with  a 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Papers  incident  to  and  conclusive  of  the 
same.'  From  this  it  appears  that  Pepys  had  undertaken  an  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  navy  '  and  the  disorders  and  distresses  it  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  into '  under  the  commission  of  1679-84,  almost 
immediately  after  his  restoration  to  office.  The  result  of  this,  '  in 
a  book  fairly  written  and  sealed  up,'  had  been  presented  to  King 
Charles  II  on  New  Year's  Day  1685, 

opening  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  general  contents  of  it  for  his  present 
satisfaction  by  discourse.  Which,  partly  from  the  continued  absences  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  four  to  whom  alone  with  himself  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  have  the  same  communicated,  viz.  the  Duke,  the  lord 
Sunderland,  Lord  Rochester,  and  Lord  Godolphin,  and  partly  from  his 
own  sickness  soon  after  following,  was  all  the  knowledge  he  ever  had  of 
it,  as  continuing  with  him  unopened  to  the  day  of  his  death,  February 
the  6th.  Within  four  days  after  which  his  royal  brother  his  successor 
was  pleased  to  betake  himself  very  closely  to  the  thoughts  of  his  navy, 
and  in  order  thereto  to  the  opening  this  paper  of  mine,  calhng  me  to  the 
reading  one  moiety  thereof  to  him  alone  upon  the  10th,  the  other  upon 
the  12th,  and  the  whole  again  soon  after  to  himself  with  my  lord  treasurer 
Rochester ;  taking  it  (after  reading)  into  his  own  custody.-^^ 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1685 

was  employed  in  a  trial  how  far  the  case  of  his  navy  might  be  bettered  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  officers  wherein  he  found  it,  with  such  encourage- 
ments, supplies  of  money,  inculcatings  from  him  himself,  and  visits  and 
assistance  from  me  as  they  largely  received  withni  that  time.  But  with  so 
Uttle  fruit,  but  rather  the  contrary,  with  such  plain  evidence  of  its 
continued  declensions  and  hopelessness  of  amendment,^^  without  some 
general  change  in  its  conduct,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  prepare 
a  fresh  state  thereof  for  him  at  the  end  of  this  year,  as  I  did  for  his 

^»  Pp.  2-4. 

^"  An  instance  of  a  serious  difference  between  Pepys  and  the  navy  board,  which 
affected  his  tone  towards  them  in  their  later  correspondence,  may  be  found  in  the 
Admiralty  Letters  (xi.  186-7,  214,  273,  280,  417.  483),  beginning  25  July  1685. 
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brother  at  that  of  the  last,  with  this  difference  only,  that  what  I  did 
before  in  writing  was  now  done  by  discourse. 

This  '  discourse '  was  heard  by  King  James,  in  company  with 
Lord  Treasurer  Kochester,  on  New  Year's  Day  1686,  and  Pepys 
was  commanded  to  put  together  the  heads  of  it  in  writing,  together 
with  his  *  conceptions  touching  what  might  be  to  be  done  towards 
the  restoring '  the  navy  '  with  400,000Z.  per  annum,  the  sum  he 
had  declared  his  resolution  to  assign  indivertibly  to  that,  and  for 
answering  all  standing  occasions  of  it,'  together  with  his  *  advice 
touching  the  persons  fit  to  be  entrusted  therewith  in  the  room  of 
the  present  officers.'  This  important  paper,  entitled  *  A  Memorial 
and  Proposition  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  touching  the 
Navy,'  and  bearing  date  26  Jan.  1686,  was  presented  to  the  king 
(the  lord  treasurer  being  present)  '  in  his  new  closet '  on  29  Jan., 
'  where  they  received  it  both  with  extraordinary  instances  of 
satisfaction  and  concurrence.' 

The  '  Memorial '  opens  with  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
navy  in  1679  and  1684,^°  in  which  the  figures  given  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  already  quoted  from  the  *  Memoirs.'  ^^  But  we 
learn  the  additional  fact  that  whereas  in  1679  the  whole  navy  debt 
was  estimated  at  305,000L,  in  1684  it  had  increased  to  384,000Z.«"^ 
Next  follows  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  navy  at  '  this  present 
day,*^^  when  after  a  year  and  a  half  run  since  the  return  of  the 
navy  into  your  majesty's  own  hand,  with  all  means  a]3plied  (by 
money  materials,  workmen,  and  otherwise)  to  the  exciting  and 
enabling  your  officers  to  the  exercise  of  their  utmost  diligence  towards 
the  restoring  the  fleet  of  England  to  a  condition  of  service  and 
honour,  the  true  state  thereof  upon  the  last  of  December  .  .  .  was 
sunk  to  this : '  (1)  Though  the  whole  repairs  of  the  hulls  of  the  ships  in 
harbour  had  been  estimated  '  a  year  and  a  half  since '  at  120,000Z. 
'  there  has  within  that  time  been  actually,  and  (for  ought  I  can 
discover)  unaccountably  spent  thereon  in  materials  and  wages 
above  92,000/. ;  and  yet  the  same  sum  still  asked  for  finishing  the 
work  which  was  demanded  for  it  before  one  farthing  of  this  92,000/. 
was  laid  out.'  (2)  Not  a  quarter  of  the  ships  graved  which  had 
been  undertaken  for  and  for  which  money  had  been  supplied. 
(3)  Several  of  the  thirty  new  ships  reported  '  near  two  years  since 
to  lie  ready  to  sink  at  their  moorings  '  not  yet  repaired,  though  money 
had  been  supplied  for  this  purpose.  (4)  The  stores  '  of  the  greatest 
moment '  (such  as  cables,  sails,  &c.)  supplied  for  these  thirty  ships 
*  appear  at  this  day  so  much  wanting  (either  by  decay  or  their  being 

«"  P.  83. 

"  See  p.  50,  supra.     The  number  of  ships  actually  at  sea  in  1679  is  given  at  90, 
instead  of  76,  but  the  discrepancy  could  be  explained  in  several  ways. 
«2  Pp.  83,  86. 
«^  It  was  evidently  from  this '  Memorial '  that  pp.  23-8  of  the  Memoirs  were  compiled. 
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.  .  .  diverted  to  other  services)  as  not  to  leave  any  one  of  them  .  .  . 
furnished  with  stores  sufficient  for  their  being  sent  to  sea.'  (5) '  Twice 
as  much  time  is  now  required  for  fitting  out  forty- two  ships  .  .  . 
as  was  asked  a  year  and  a  half  since  for  fifty-five.'  (6)  '  But 
one  fourth-rate  and  never  a  fifth  lately  reported  to  be  in  condition  of 
being  sent  abroad  upon  an  emergency  in  less  than  two  months,  with- 
out borrowing  from  the  harbour  guard.'  (7)  No  provision  of  long 
timber  or  plank  '  towards  answering  the  most  pressing  works  of 
the  growing  year,'  although  the  greater  part  of  the  money  for  this 
purpose  had  been  actually  supplied.  (8)  Great  delay  in  finishing 
the  two  docks  '  in  building,  and  now  so  much  wanting  at  Chatham.' 
(9)  Further  delay  expected  in  completing  the  repairs  of  the  fleet. 
In  a  word,  after  the  utmost  effects  of  the  methods  now  used  in  the 
navy,  assisted  by  money  and  workmen  to  the  full  of  their  demands  ^^ 
(there  having  not  been  fewer  than  1,000  at  any  one  time  in  pay  in  your 
yards  since  your  resumption  of  the  navy),  it  is  most  manifest  that  not  only 
the  decays  of  your  fleet  do  grow  upon  your  officers'  hands  faster  than 
their  cure,  but  that  should  no  other  course  be  taken  from  henceforward 
than  has  hitherto  been,  those  decays  .  .  .  will  not  (if  ever)  be  completed 
in  less  than  five  years  yet  to  come. 

The  suggestions  that  Pepys  had  to  make  for  the  remedy  of  the 
chargeableness  of  the  navy  are  contained  in  a  *  Proposition  '  which 
was  afterwards  extracted  from  the  manuscript  under  consideration, 
and  printed  by  him  in  a  revised  form  as  a  separate  document 
in  the  '  Memoirs.'  ''■'  With  400,000^.  per  annum,  *  supplied  by 
lOOjOOOL  within  each  quarter,  and  in  a  known  and  certain  order  of 
payments,'  the  king  might  '  expect  the  effects  following  :  '  (1)  The 
whole  ordinary  charge  of  repairing  ships  in  harbour  to  be  met — 
the  hulls  being  graved  '  by  one-third  in  every  year ' — as  also  the 
charges  for  ground  tackle,  and  for  repairs  to  offices,  storehouses, 
wharves,  cranes,  and  quays.  (2)  The  '  extraordinary  decays  under 
which  the  body  of  your  fleet  now  in  harbour  labours  to  be  fully 
repaired,  and  the  three  new  fourth-rates  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1688.'  (3)  '  Your  ships,  as  fast  as  repaired  and  fitted  in 
their  hulls,  to  be  in  like  manner  completely  supplied  with  six 
months'  sea-stores,  and  those  separately  laid  up  and  preserved  for 
use,  whenever  the  service  of  their  respective  ships  shall  call  for 

-^  In  July^  1685  the  navy  board  asked  for  400  additional  men  for  repairing  the 
ships,  and  105  extra  house  carpenters  and  labourers  '  for  dispatching  of  the  works  now 
in  hand  upon  the  dry  dock  at  Woolwich  and  double  dry  one  at  Portsmouth  '  {Adm. 
Letters,  xi.  186-7;.  The  105  labourers  were  granted  (p.  214),  but  Pepys  thought  the 
400  '  wholly  unnecessary '  (p.  273),  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  refused. 

"^  The  quotations  here  given  follow  the  manuscript  in  the  form  in  which  the 
memorial  was  actually  presented  to  the  king  (pp.  93-102).  Another  copy  of  the 
'  Proposition  '  occurs  in  the  same  manuscript  volume  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  Sir  Anthony  Deane  and  his  colleagues  (p.  219),  and  it  is  this 
form  that  is  given  almost  exactly  in  the  printed  Memoirs  (pp.  31-41).  The  variations 
are  not  important. 
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them.'  (4)  For  the  present  year  *  instead  of  the  three  small  ships 
assigned  ...  to  your  whole  Channel  guard,  manned  but  with  275 
men,'  the  king  was  to  have '  a  squadron  of  no  less  than  ten  ships, 
consisting  of  one  third,  four  fourth,  three  fifth,  and  two  sixth 
rates,  manned  with  no  less  than  1,310  men,  besides  yachts.'  (5)  A 
provision  was  to  be  made  of  *  nimble  and  less  chargeable  frigates ' 
to  supply  the  present  want  of  them,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year.  Pepys 
added  his  opinion  that  the  ships  at  sea  might  be  repaired,  and  they 
and  the  whole  navy  '  kept  for  ever  so,'  or  new  ones  built  out  of  an 
allowance  of  22s.  per  man  a  month  made  for  wear  and  tear,  instead 
of  the  30s.  '  which  it  has  ever  hitherto  been  estimated  at,  but  never 
proved  to  have  cost  so  little.' 

Further  details  concerning  the  exact  distribution  of  the 
400,000L  a  year  for  three  years  are  given  in  another  paper  appended 
to  the  *  Memorial '  ^^  entitled  *  Measures  supporting  my  Proposition.' 
From  this  we  learn  the  following  particulars  : — 


133,023 


.  Kepairing  ships  in  harbour 

£ 

at  Chatham  and  Sheerness    . 

.     67,492 

at  Portsmouth       .         .         .         . 

.     34,222 

at  Deptford   .... 

.     20,351 

at  Woolwich  .... 

.     10,958 

2.  Furnishing  these  ships  with  rigging,  ground  tackle, 
two  suits  of  sails,  and  six  months'  boatswains'  and 
carpenters'  sea-stores  : 

for  29  of  the  30  new  ships     .         .         .     40,567 
for  the  old  ships 47,943 


88,510 

3.  Works  and  allowances  in  the  ordinary  estimate  of  the 

navy  (for  three  years) 376,254 

4.  Wages,  victuals,  and  wear  and  tear  of  4,200  men,  '  to 

be  employed  the  year  round  at  4/.  a  man  a  month 

for  thirteen  months  and  one  day  '  (for  three  years)       657,000 

5.  Building  and  equipping  two  new  4th-rates  each  year 

(for  three  years) 36,000 

1,290,787 

'which  1,290,787^.,'  remarks  Pepys,  'exceeds  the  Proposition  of 
400,000^  per  annum  for  three  years  by  90,787/.,  but  is  reasonably 
hoped  and  relied  on  may  be  saved  by  good  management,  assisted  by 
punctuality  of  payments.' 

The  '  Proposition '  was  afterwards  approved  as  practicable  by 
the  navy  board,  and  on  30  March  1686  a  statement  to  that  effect 
was  signed  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  Sir  John  Narborough,  Sir  John 
Berry,  Sir  Phineas  Pett,  Mr.  Hewer,  and  Mr.  St.  Michel.^"  But  a 
paper  of  15  April  ^^  shows  that  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to 

««  P.  123.  •"  p.  224.  -^^  p.  257. 
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supplement  it  by  additional  estimates  for  certain  permanent  works 
described  as  'indispensable.'  Thus  6,095/.  was  spent  on  a  new 
storehouse  at  Chatham,  5,985L  on  a  similar  storehouse  at  Ports- 
mouth, 6,im.  on  a  single  dry  dock  for  second-rates  at  Portsmouth, 
and  4,300L  upon  finishing  docks  at  Chatham  and  Deptford.  The 
total  amount  of  these  estimates  was  23,081L 

The  'Memorial'  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  persons  best 
fitted  for  the  king's  service  '  on  this  great  occasion.'  The  method 
is  cumbrous,  for  Pepys  begins  by  drawing  up  a  list  of  necessary 
qualifications  'indispensably  required  in  those  to  whom  your 
majesty  shall  commit  the  execution  of  this  trust.' «»  The  navy 
board  at  present  consists  of  nine  persons  : 

Persons.  Office. 

Lord  Falkland  Treasurer. 

Sir  Richard  Haddock  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Hayter  The  Comptroller's  Assistant. 

Sir  John  Narborough  Comptroller    of    the    Victualling 

Accounts. 
Sir  Phineas  Pett  Comptroller  of  the   Storekeepers' 

Accounts. 
Sir  John  Tippetts  Surveyor. 

Mr.  Sotherne  Clerk  of  the  Acts. 

Sir  John  Godwin  Commissioner  at  Chatham. 

Sir  Richard  Beach  Commissioner  at  Portsmouth. 

Pepys  proposes :  (1)  That  the  services  of  Sir  Anthony  Deane 
on  the  board  shall  be  secured  at  any  cost,  '  whose  talents  for  this 
service  seem  to  me  (through  every  part  of  it)  so  much  superior  to  all 
I  have  ever  yet  met  with  in  the  navy  that  I  take  his  service  for  one 
of  the  most  essential  securities  to  be  aimed  at  towards  the  rendering 
your  majesty's  purposes  in  this  undertaking  successful.'  (2)  That, 
setting  aside  the  treasurer,  with  whose  appointment  he  did  not 
presume  to  interfere,  three  out  of  the  remaining  eight  members 
of  the  existing  board  should  be  continued  in  office,  Sir  Phineas 
Pett,  Sir  John  Godwin,  and  Sir  Richard  Beach  ;  but  an  exchange 
of  office  was  to  be  effected  between  the  two  first  named.  Pett,  in 
consideration  of  his  '  eminent  capacity  '  as  a  shipwright,  was  to  be 
placed  at  Chatham,  '  where  the  most  and  weightiest  part  of  your 
work  will  for  some  time  lie;'  while  Godwin,  who  possessed  'no 
less  useful  experience  ...  in  the  methods  and  accounts  of  the  navy,' 
was  to  be  brought  from  Chatham  to  the  board.  (3)  That  the  four 
following  persons  should  be  appointed  in  addition  to  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies  on  the  board  :  Sir  John 
Berry,  '  for  his  long  experience  through  every  part  of  sea  service, 
from  the  sailor  upwards,  with  his  known  industry  through  all, 
greatly  qualifying  him  for  the  assisting  of  your  navy  board  in  all 

««  These  are  printed  at  length  in  the  Memoirs  (p.  45). 
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matters  calling  for  the  knowledge  of  a  seaman  ;  '  Mr.  Hewer,  '  for  his 
twenty-five  years'  uninterrupted  experience  and  practice  (within  my 
own  view)  through  every  the  most  difficult  parts  (both  executive  and 
those  of  an  accountant)  appertaining  to  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
with  a  faithfulness,  diligence,  and  reputation  equal  thereto  ;  '  Cap- 
tain Shales,  '  for  his  no  less  standing  or  extent  of  experience  and 
practice,  both  as  an  accountant  and  otherwise,  through  the  whole 
duty  of  a  navy  officer ; '  Mr.  St.  Michel,  '  for  his  more  than  twenty 
years'  continued  service  and  experience  in  the  navy  both  at  sea 
and  on  shore,  accompanied  with  the  fullest  evidences  of  his 
industry,  faithfulness,  and  approved  ability.'  St.  Michel  was 
also  specially  recommended  as  commissioner  for  the  yards  of 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  which,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
existing  officer,  had  fallen  '  under  the  greatest  disorders.'  The 
arrangement  of  business  was  therefore  to  be  as  follows  : — 

,The  Treasurer 
Sir  Anthony  Deane 
^^        ,        ,  Sir  John  Berry 

Na^y'^"^'^ •      j  Sir  John  Godwin 

I  I  Mr.  Hewer 


At  the.;  \Capt.  Shales 

I  Chatham      ....  Sir  Phineas  Pett 

Out-yards  J  Portsmouth  .         .         .  Sir  Richard  Beach 

<  Deptford  and  Woolwich        .  Mr.  St.  Michel 

Thus  the  number  of  the  old  navy  board  would  not  be  exceeded. 

The  '  Memorial '  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  enormous 
arrears  of  unadjusted  accounts.  From  this  it  appears  that  all  of 
Lord  Falkland's  accounts  during  his  five  years'  period  of  past 
service  remained  unadjusted,  '  and  several  of  Mr.  Seymour's  before 
him.'  The  same  was  true  of  the  victualling  contractors'  accounts, 
the  accounts  of  the  thirty  new  ships  built  by  act  of  parliament,  the 
accounts  of  the  storekeepers,  the  accounts  of  wages  to  the  yards  and 
seamen,  '  the  examining  and  adjusting  all  boatswains',  carpenters', 
and  pursers'  accounts,'  the  cost  of  building  the  new  navy  office,  and 
the  general  debt  of  the  navy. 

At  the  meeting  of  29  Jan.  at  which  the  *  Memorial '  was  presented 
to  the  king,  he  instructed  Pepys  to  prepare  *  a  commission  conform- 
able thereto.'  On  Friday,  5  Feb.  1686,  this  also  was  presented  to 
the  king,  and  Pepys  *  gave  them  in  discourse  '  his  *  conception  of 
a  draught  of  this  commission,'  which  was  generally  approved,  the 
details  being  left  to  be  settled  at  subsequent  conferences  between 
the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  and  the  attorney-general.'^^  Pepys' s 
draught  was  *  grounded  generally '  upon  a  commission  he  *  found 
on  a  like  occasion  in  the  18th  of  King  James  the  First.'  ^^ 

'»  MS.  p.  9. 

'*  Probably  a  slip  for  '  15th.'  The  reference  is  evidently  to  the  special  commis- 
sion of  1618. 
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Two  days  after  the  meeting  of  5  Feb.,  Pepys  began  his  approaches 
to  Sir  Anthony  Deane.  He  had  already  remarked  to  the  king  upon 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise/'  '  as  having  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  nothing  less  than  your  direct  command  will  suffice  to 
bring  him  back  to  an  employment  which  your  only  mediation 
(against  the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  late  commission  of  the 
admiralty)  was  able  to  obtain  the  late  king's  leave  for  his  with- 
drawing himself  from,  in  prospect  of  the  evils  he  then  saw  approach- 
ing, and  which  your  majesty  now  feels  the  event  of  in  the  ruin  of 
your  navy.'  The  correspondence  given  in  the  manuscript  extends 
from  7  Feb.  to  9  March.  On  7  T'eb.  Pepys  in  flattering  terms  sum- 
moned Sir  Anthony  Deane  to  an  interview  with  the  king  ^^  on  the 
following  day.  When  face  to  face  with  his  sovereign  Deane  was  full 
of  compliance,  but  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  presence  he  recon- 
sidered his  position,  and  on  the  11th  informed  Pepys  by  letter^"* 
that,  although  '  without  any  reserves  '  he  laid  himself  wholly  at  the 
king's  feet,  his  business  as  a  shipwright  was  bringing  in  to  him 
'  more  than  double  the  benefit  .  .  .  the  common  wages  of  a  com- 
missioner of  the  navy  amounts  to,'  and  moreover  he  was  fifteen  in 
family,  '  and  not  without  expectation  of  more.'  To  this  Pepys 
replied  by  the  king's  command  '■'  that  he  was  willing  to  allow  of 
Deane's  continuing  in  his  hands  the  management  of  the  same  private 
affairs  wherein  he  was  now  concerned  ;  but  the  only  result  of  this 
was  to  elicit  from  the  resolute  shipwright  the  statement  that 
although  a  man  iu  his  circumstances,  wbh  fifteen  children  to 
provide  for,  could  take  no  pleasure  in  refusing  a  salary  of  500Z. 
a  year,  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  '  to  deceive  his  majesty 
by  taking  his  money  upon  terms  inconsistent  with  the  doing  of 
the  work '  expected  from  him,  and  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  his 
family,  value  his  whole  time  at  less  than  1,000/.  a  year.  At 
the  same  time  lie  was  willing  in  his  spare  time  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  navy  board  '  without  being  accountable  for  the 
performance  of  the  works  '  and  take  no  salary  at  all.  Upon  this 
the  unfortunate  Deane  was  carried  off  to  the  lord  treasurer's 
lodgings  to  be  reasoned  with,  '  when  my  lord  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  Sir  A.  D.'s  backwardness  and  standing  upon 
terms  with  the  king,  with  a  degree  of  heat  that  I  was  sorry  for,  as 
being  what  was  too  much  to  be  offered  to  anybody  that  was  not 
then  in  the  king's  pay,  and  much  more  to  him  that  I  knew  the  king 
could  not  be  without,  had  he  asked  ten  times  as  much.'  ^g 

Pepys  was  then  directed  by  the  king  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  noted 
shipbuilders  in  England  who  might  supply  Sir  Anthony  Deane's 
place.  This  list  is  printed  by  Pepys  in  the  '  Memoirs ; ' ''  but  he  does 
not  print  there  the  very  interesting  '  characters '  of  the  different 

«  MS.  p.  108.  '3  li,^^^  p^  127.  ^*  Ibid,  p  131. 

"  I^d.  p.  185.  7«  j5^^  pp   14  15  ,,  pp^  g2_3. 
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individuals  named  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts^  Of  Sir 
John  Tippetts,  the  first  candidate,  he  writes  :  *  One  that,  were  he  not 
ah'eady  in  the  commission  of  the  navy,  his  age  and  infirmities  arising 
from  the  gout  (keeping  him  generally  within  doors,  or  at  least  incapable 
of  any  great  action  abroad)  would  render  him  wholly  unable  to  go 
through  the  fatigue  of  the  work  designed  for  Sir  Anthony  Deane  of 
visiting  and  roomageing  the  yards,  ofiQces,  ships,  and  works,  which 
must  indispensably  be  undergone  by  some  one  to  be  specially  charged 
therewith.'  The  second  candidate.  Sir  Phineas  Pett,  is  briefly  dis- 
missed with  the  words,  '  In  every  respect  as  the  first.'  Mr.  Lee, 
the  king's  shipwright  at  Chatham,  '  never  built  a  ship  in  his  life  .  .  . 
he  is  also  full  of  the  gout,  and  by  consequence  as  little  capable  as 
the  former  of  the  fatigue  before  mentioned.'  Mr.  Betts  at  Ports- 
mouth has  built  several  good  ships,  particularly  the  '  Eestoration,' 
*  Sandwich,'  and  '  Albemarle,'  but  is  *  illiterate,  and  not  of  coun- 
tenance, method,  or  authority  sufficient  for  a  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  especially  in  this  post.'  Mr.  John  Shish,  at  Deptford,  is 
'  old  Jonas  Shish's  son,  as  illiterate  as  he  .  .  .  low-spirited,  of  little 
appearance  or  authority  .  .  .  little  frugality  ;  '  his  father  '  a  great 
drinker,  and  since  killed  with  it.'  Mr.  Lawrence  at  Woolwich  *  has 
never  built  a  ship  in  his  life  but  the  "  Little  Victory,"  which  he  re- 
built at  great  charge,  and  when  done  was  found  fit  for  nothing  but 
a  fire-ship.  A  low-spirited,  slow,  and  gouty  man  .  .  .  illiterate  and 
supine  to  the  last  degree.'  Mr.  Furzer  at  Sheerness  is  '  young  '  and 
'  never  built  a  ship  .  .  .  always  bred  under  his  father  ;  working 
little,  and  thereby  as  little  acquainted  in  the  methods  of  good  hus- 
bandry.' Mr.  Dummer,  assistant  shipwright  at  Chatham,  is  '  an 
ingenious  young  man,  but  said  rarely  to  have  handled  a  tool  in  his 
life  ; '  a  mere  draughtsman.  Mr.  Pett,  another  assistant  at  Chat- 
ham, and  son  of  Sir  Phineas  Pett,  is  'one  that  loves  his  ease,  as  having 
been  ever  used  to  it,  not  knowing  what  it  is  to  work  or  take  pains  .  .  . 
bred  always  in  the  king's  service  within  doors,  and  very  debauched.' 
]\Ir.  Stiggant,  assistant  at  Portsmouth,  is  only  a  boatbuilder. 
Mr.  Harding,  assistant  at  Deptford,  is  '  a  very  slow  man,  of  no 
learning,  authority,  or  countenance,  nor  ever  built  a  ship  in  his 
life.'  Passing  outside  the  king's  service,  Sir  H.  Johnson  at  Black- 
wall  is  '  an  ingenious  young  gentleman,  but  above  all  personal 
labour,  as  being  left  too  well  provided  for  to  work  much.'  Mr. 
Collins,  his  partner,  is  '  a  good  and  painful,  but  very  plain  and 
illiterate  man,  a  Phanatick  of  no  authority  or  countenance.'  Mr. 
Kobert  Castle  at  Deptford  '  has  built  many  and  very  good  merchant 
ships.'  He  is  *  a  good  fellow,  gouty,  and  too  much  engaged  in 
merchant  business  to  be  able  presently  to  withdraw  from  it,  were 
he  otherwise  qualified  for  this  occasion.'  Of  the  four  Thames 
shipwrights   remaining   on   the  list   Mr.    Graves,   though  a  good 

-'^  p.  145. 
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builder,  is  '  illiterate,  of  little  presence,  very  old ;  'the  other,  Jonas 
Shish,  like  his  brother,  is  'illiterate,  low-spirited,  and  of  no 
countenance,'  and  labour,  under  the  additional  disqualification  of 
having  never  built  anything  but  merchantmen ;  Mr.  Barham  is 
*  above  threescore  years  old  ...  a  man  of  no  spirit  nor  method, 
and  a  Phanatick ; '  and  Mr.  Narborough,  though  '  a  person  of  the 
best  appearance  of  all  the  merchant  builders,  and  a  man  of  good 
sense  '  is  '  but  of  little  experience,  and  that  chiefly  m  small  craft. 

This  appalling  list  of  disquaHfications  had  the  effect  it  was 
designed  to  have  upon  the  king's  mind  ;  it  induced  '  full  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  his  prevailing  with  and  satisfying  Sir  A.  D.'  '^ 
The  precise  terms  that  were  offered  him  do  not  transpire,  but  on 
Saturday,  13  March,  Mr.  Pepys  brought  Sir  Anthony  Deane  '  to 
the  king  in  the  morning  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  declared  the  same 
to  him  to  his  full  satisfaction,  and  afterwards  to  my  lord  treasurer" 
at  the  treasury  chamber,  with  the  same  mutual  content.' «« 

Somewhat  similar  difficulties  occurred  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Shales,  and  here  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  overcoming 
them.  '  Pepys  found  that  officer  '  very  thankful  for  the  king's 
favour  to  him  .  .  .  and  was  most  willing  to  accept  of  it,  provided 
he  might  hold  his  present  employment  in  the  army,  which  he  said 
he  was  so  embarked  in  that  he  could  not  without  prejudice  both  to 
the  king  and  .himself  now  divest  himself  of  it.'  Pepys  explained 
to  him  that  his  whole  time  would  be  required  for  the  navy,  and  he 
therefore  elected  to  remain  purveyor-general  to  the  army.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  Sir  John  Narborough  was  continued 
from  the  old  commission  to  the  new  in  the  place  of  Shales.^^ 
The  other  nominees  for  office  accepted  readily  enough. 

In  addition  to  the  new  board  now  to  be  constituted,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  other  members  of  the  old  board  ^^  in  full 
salary,  '  freed  of  all  other  services  than  that  of  bringing  up  the 
accounts  of  their  own  time,  and  more  particularly  of  the  thirty  new 
ships.'  ^^  This  arrangement  led  to  a  pleasant  passage  between 
Pepys  and  Sir  Eichard  Haddock,  the  dispossessed  comptroller : 

This  day  [18  March]  I  was  visited  again  by  Sir  R.  H.,  after  his  having 
been  with  the  king  and  received  little  satisfaction  thereby  ;  he  making 
great  complaints  of  his  being  undone,  if  (as  he  is  informed)  he  be  turned 
out  of  his  employment,  making  great  supplications  to  me,  and  begging  my 
pardon  for  all  his  misbehaviours  towards  me,  which  I  told  him,  and  truly, 
I  never  had  any  regard  to  in  the  governing  myself  where  the  king  is 
concerned,  nor  had  in  this  occasion.  But  comforted  him  with  the  king's 
goodness  to  him  in  keeping  him  in  commission,  adding  [no  doubt  with 

^«  MS.  p.  16.  ««  Ibid.  p.  17.  «i  Ibid.  pp.  11-13. 

»2  These  were  Tippetts,  Haddock,  and  Sotherne.  In  his  own  list  (see  p.  60,  supra) 
Pepys  includes  Hayter  among  the  board  as  assistant  to  the  comptroller,  but  he  was 
not  a  commissioner,  and  was  not  continued  as  such,  although  he  acted  with  the  other 
three  in  a  subordinate  capacity  (Naval  Precedents,  p.  109).  "^  Memoirs,  p.  43. 
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mischievous  intent]  that   no  prince  in  Europe  but  himself  .  .  .  would 
have  done  it.*^^ 

The  commissions  and  the  instructions  annexed  to  them  are  dated 
17  April  1686.^'^  The  first  patent  appointed  Tippetts,  Haddock, 
Deane,  Narborough,  Berry,  Godwin,  Sofherne,  and  Hewer  *  our 
commissioners  in  quality  of  principal  officers  of  our  navy,'  with 
power  to  do  what  any  former  commissioners  had  done.  The 
important  novelty  is  the  formal  distribution  of  the  work  to  be  done 
among  the  various  commissioners  who  were  responsible  for  doing 
it.  The  main  part  of  the  traditional  duties  of  the  navy  board — the 
building,  repairing,  and  equipping  of  ships  and  dockyards,  the 
hiring,  discharging,  and  payment  of  officers,  seamen,  and  workmen, 
the  making  of  surveys,  estimates,  and  contracts,  and  the  passing 
of  accounts — was  thrown  upon  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  Sir  John 
Narborough,  Sir  John  Berry,  Sir  John  Godwin,  and  William  Hewer, 
together  with  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  the  time  being,  who  were 
authorised  to  appoint  a  secretary — the  counterpart  of  the  former 
clerk  of  the  acts — and  a  sufficient  staff  of  subordinate  clerks. 
They  were  required  to  '  reside  together  within  the  bounds  of 
our  office  of  the  navy,  situate  within  the  parish  of  St.  Olave's, 
Hart  Street  .  .  .  lately  erected  by  us  to  that  purpose.'  The 
winding  up  of  all  accounts  relating  to  the  period  that  closed  on 
25  March  1686  was  committed  to  the  treasurer,  together  with 
Sir  John  Tippetts,  Sir  Eichard  Haddock,  and  James  Sotherne,  with 
power  to  administer  an  oath.  They  were  allowed  two  clerks,  and 
80Z.  a  year  each  towards  the  rent  of  dwelling-houses, ^^^  since  they 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  dwelling-houses  within  the  navy 
office  to  make  room  for  the  new  commissioners.  They  were  also 
to  have  as  much  more  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
a  convenient  office.  The  salaries  of  all  the  commissioners  were  to 
be  5001.  a  year  each,  with  the  customary  allowances  for  travelling 
charges  and  other  expenses. 

The  annexed  instructions  to  the  commissioners  appointed  '  to 
the  care  of  the  growing  service '  of  the  navy  required  them 
(1)  to  '  appoint  certain  days  in  every  week  for  their  public 
meetings  '  at  the  navy  office  ;  (2)  *  to  cause  a  strict,  methodical,  and 
perfect  survey '  to  be  made  of  all  the  ships  and  (3)  of  victuals  and 
victualling- stores  ;  (4)  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  a  sufficient  staff 
of  clerks,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  provided  that  the  whole  of  such 
salaries  and  allowances  do  not  exceed  the  amount  hitherto  paid  for 
that  purpose,  including  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  acts ;  (5)  to 
use  the  seal  of  the  navy  office,  'composed  of  three  anchors; '  (6)  to 
keep  clear  accounts  ;   (7)  to  do  no  extraordinary  works  '  without  an 

*"  MS.  p.  22.     *'■"'  Naval  Precedents,  p.  84.    Another  copy  is  in  MS.  1490,  pp.  2G1-322. 

**"  This  was  found  in  a  house  upon  Tower  Hill  (MS.  p.  59). 
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estimate  first  duly  prepared  and  signed  by  three  or  more  of  their 
nuXr   and  confirmed  under  the  hand  of  the  lord  ^xg  admxra 
for  the  time  being;  (8)  Ho  apply  ^^^7-^-^:;*^^^^^^^^^^  to Th 
thoughtfulness,   diligence,   efficacy    -^.  ^^J,  ^^^^'^^f  [^  J;  .^^ 
repair  of  the  ships  in  harbour,  and  particularlj   of  the  thirty  new 
ships  'lately  buflt  and  already  found  fallen  mto  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  they  are  to  take  Hhe  particular  advice     of   Su    Anthon:y 
Delne   '  upon  whom  we  have  thought  fit  to  place  an  especial  trust 
^charge  in  this  particular  ; '  (9)  to  finish  the  three  fourth-rates 
'now  upon  the  stocks/  to  repair  the  docks  and  storehouses   and  to 
repair  the  ships  at  sea  '  as  fast  as  our  service  shall  successively  admit 
of  their  being  called  home ; '  (10)  to  build^  and  equip  new  ships  as 
the  lord  high  admiral  shall  from  time  to  time  direct ;    11)     at  the 
proper  seasons  of  the  year  to  look  out  and  contract  for    stores  and 
materials  ;  (12)  '  to  the  end  that  in  this  their  providing  of  stores 
they  may  not  be  imposed  on,  either  by  purveyors  or  others,  by  a 
pretence  of  scarcity  where  choice  may  be  had,  or  be  limited  (in 
their  contractings  for  the  same)  to  one  merchant,  where  diverse 
might  be  found  equally  capable  of  furnishing  us  therewith,'  the 
commissioners  are  to  inspect  the  weekly  returns  at  the   custom 
house,  '  to  the  end  they  may  thereby  be  informed  m  what  stores 
useful  for  our  navy  are  from  time  to  time  imported  into  this  our 
kingdom,  with  the  names  of  the  merchants  importing  the  same ; ' 

(13)  to   see  that   all    persons   give    their    constant    attendance; 

(14)  to  report  to  the  king  the  behaviour  of  officers,  '  in  order  to 
the  due  correction  of  such  of  them  as  do  ill,  and  rewarding  the 
well-doers  by  preferment  in  our  service;  '  (15)  to  report  likewise 
the  diligence  of  the  officers  in  ordinary  ;  (16)  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  about  signing  bills  for  stores  ;  (17)  '  to  appoint  distinct 
clerks  and  keep  distinct  offices  within  the  general  office  of  our 
navy,  answerable  to  the  several  different  works  incident  to  our 
service  ; '  (18)  (19)  the  '  present  disorders  '  ascribed  to  '  the  liberty 
for  some  time  taken  of  committing  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
duties '  of  the  principal  officers  '  to  the  care  of  clerks  and  inferior 
instruments;'  this  prohibited,  and  the  commissioners  made-' jointly 
accountable,'  the  treasurer  being  specially  declared  to  be  equally 
interested  with    the  rest  of  the  officers ;  (20)  to  study  frugaHty  ; 

(21)  to  require  accounts  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  dockyards  ; 

(22)  to  see  that  a  strict  account  is  kept  of  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  naval  stores,  and  to  that  end  to  revive  the  former  establishment 
of  clerks  of  the  comptrol ;  (23)  '  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
regard  ...  to  the  recovering  (as  far  as  may  be)  the  lost  discipline 
of  our  navy,  and  the  encouraging  and  establishing  of  sobriety  and 
industry  among  all  persons  .  .  .  employed  in  our  service,'  '  causing 
all  future  instances  that  shall  be  met  with  of  drunkenness  or  other 
debauchery  from  any  officer  or  other  person  of  what  degree  soever 
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within  our  pay  to  be  punished  with  suspension  from  employment 
until  upon  report  thereof  made  to  ourself,  or  our  high  admiral  for 
the  time  being,  order  shall  be  taken  for  such  further  proceedings  to 
be  made  therein  as  .  .  .  shall  appear  reasonable.'  The  remaining 
clauses  are  not  important  for  our  purpose  except  the  last,  which 
specially  adjures  the  commissioners  '  to  apply  their  utmost  diligence, 
industry,  and  experience  to  the  rendering  effectual  in  all  its  parts 
the  Proposition  lately  digested  and  presented  to  us  by  the  secretary 
of  our  admiralty,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  January  last.'  The 
instructions  refer  expressly  to  earlier  instructions  and  letters  of 
18  Jan.  1661-2,  8  and  26  Dec.  1665,  26  Aug.  and  25  Nov.  1668, 
and  25  Sept.  1671,**^  'whereto  our  said  commissioners  are  herebj'^ 
referred  for  their  future  guidance  (in  such  manner  as  may  consist 
with  the  method  of  proceeding  thus  established  by  commission) 
in  all  matters  not  repealed  or  otherwise  provided  for  by  these 
our  present  instructions.'  The  instructions  intended  for  the  three 
commissioners  concerned  with  the  unadjusted  accounts  have  no 
general  interest. 

The  patent  constituting  Sir  Phineas  Pett  resident  commissioner 
for  Chatham  and  Sheerness  is  dated  19  April  1686.^^  It  requires 
him  to  reside  at  Chatham  in  the  dwelling-house  '  usually  enjoyed ' 
by  the  commissioner  of  the  yard  there  ;  it  confers  on  him  a  salary 
of  500Z.,  and  a  staff  of  two  clerks  of  his  own  appointment,  at 
salaries  of  501.  and  30/.  respectively  ;  and  it  gives  him  power  to  ad- 
minister an  oath.  The  patent  also  requires  all  orders  to  the  yard 
officers  under  him  to  pass  through  his  hands,  '  and  that  thereupon 
also  you,  before  delivery  of  the  same,  do  cause  them  to  be  fairly 
entered  in  a  register  book  to  be  by  you  kept  for  that  purpose,'  in 
order  to  ensure  Pett's  full  responsibility  for  all  the  transactions  of 
the  yard.  The  annexed  instructions  require  the  commissioner 
(1)  not  to  absent  himself  from  Chatham  *  without  license  first  had  to 
that  purpose  from  ourself,  or  our  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  written 
assent  of  the  body  of  our  said  commissioners.'  (2)  To  be  ac- 
countable for  the  performance  of  all  orders.  (3)  To  keep  the 
officers  of  the  jsii'd  to  their  '  constant  and  personal  attendance  upon 
their  several  duties,'  '  all  pretences  to  the  contrary,  disability 
by  sickness  only  excepted,  being  set  aside ; '  leave  of  absence  being 
granted  in  writing  by  the  commissioner  only,  and  for  a  specified 
season  and  time.  Power  given  to  fine  and  suspend  offenders,  pend- 
ing a  report  to  the  king  or  the  navy  board.  (4)  '  The  like  he  is  to 
do  in  reference  to  the  officers  of  our  ships  in  ordinary.'  (5)  To 
report  his  observation  of  the  behaviour  of  all  officers.  (6)  To  keep 
'  a  strict  eye  to  the  capacity,  strength,  and  industry  of  the  workmen.' 
(7)  To  inform  himself  properly  of  the  duties  of  the  several  officers 

«^  See  English  Historical  Review,  xii.  27,  44-5,  49.     18  Jan.  should  be  28  Jan. 
*^  Naval  Precedents,  p.  111. 
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under  his  inspection ;'' and  for  the  fuller  effecting  hereof  he  is 
once  at  least,  or  oftener ,  in  every  year,  to  call  before  him  the  number 
of  officers  of  our  said  respective  yards,  and  cause  their  several  m- 
structions  to  be  publicly  read  in  their  joint  hearmgs,  with  observa- 
tions of  what  failures   (if  any)  he  shall  happen  to  have  noted  m 
their  execution,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  any 
failures  in  future,  or  the  rendering  the  said  officers  less  excuseable 
before  us  for  the  same.'     (8)  For  the  better  prevention  of  embezzle- 
ment the  commissioner  is  not  only  to  '  promote  '  as  far  as  possible 
the  regularity  of  the  new  svstem  for  keeping  accounts  of  the  receipts 
and  issues  of  stores,  but  he  is  also  '  to  be  frequent  m  his  visitmg 
the  workmen  at  their  departure  out  of  our  said  yards,  keeping  a 
strict  and  severe  eve  upon  the  respective  porters  of  the  same,  and 
to  the  attendance  given  at  the  gates ;    as  also  to  visit  and  stop 
up  all  present  and  prevent  all  future  ])ack-doors ''  or  other  outlets 
more  than  the  pubhc  gates  leading  into  and  out  of  the  same  ;  and 
lastly  to  be  as  frequent  as  he  may,  and  the  distance  of  places  will 
admit,  in  his  nightly  rounds  in  and  about  each  of  our  said  yards.' 
(9)  To  visit  the  ships  in  ordinary  by  night.     (10)  To  apply  himself 
to  the  body  of  the  board  for  advice.     (11)   To  use  his  utmost  care 
to  recover  the  discipline  of  the   navy.     (12)  To  superintend  the 
delivery  of  stores  into  the  yard.     (13)  To  visit  the  ships  in  ordinary 
'  on  float.'     (14)  To  see  that  the  officers  of  the  yard  '  keep  constant 
journals  of  each  day's  principal  transactions  and  business  within 
their  several  provinces.'     (15)  To  see  that  no  work  is  taken  in  hand 
without  a  proper  estimate  and  a  warrant  from  the  navy  board. 
(16)  To  govern  himself  by  the  standing  rules  of  the  navy.     Similar 
patents  and  instructions  were  issued  t(^  Balthazar  St.  Michel  at 
Deptford  and   Woolwich,^"  and  to   Sir  liichard  Beach  at    Ports- 
mouth.^'    These  are  both  dated  19  April.  1()8(). 

Nearly  a  month  before  the  patents  were  signed  the  commission 
was  well  under  way,  acting  under  the  limitations  of  the  royal 
warrants  of  13  March,  which  gave  instructions  to  the  attorney- 
general  that  the  patents  weretol^e  prepared,"- and  on  the  authority 
of  a  special  warrant  of  23  March,  which  empowered  them  '  to  as- 
semble together  and  proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  all  things  which 

'"■'  '  I  have  often  smiled,'  wrote  John  Hollond  in  108s,  '  to  see  the  great  care  and 
cost  taken  in  building  brick  walls  ten  foot  high,  setting  up  watch-houses  in  all  corners 
of  the  king's  yard,  maintaining  i^orters,  wutchmen,  &c.,  to  prevent  what  abuses  might 
happen,  and  yet  all  this  time  liberty  given  to  at  least  live  or  six  back-doors  through 
men's  dwelling-houses,  which  by  how  much  they  are  least  suspected  by  so  much 
they  are  the  more  dangerous  to  be  the  very  receptacles  of  thefts  and  embezzlements 
in  the  king's  service  ...  all  men  know  in  private  houses,  and  much  more  in  a  king's 
service,  a  back-door  was  always  reputed  a  thief  to  the  inhabitant '  {Discourses, 
pp.  97-8).         •'«  Naval  Precedents,  p.  121.     Another  copy  is  in  MS.  1490,  pp.  323-46. 

"'  76id.  p.  131.  A  table  of  the  slight  verbal  difi'erences  between  the  commissions 
to  Pett,  St.  Michel,  and  Beach  is  given  in  MS.  1490,  p.  847. 

"■-  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  64-81,  and  MS.  1490,  pp.  1-55-90,  195. 
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shall  require  the  same  before  the  passing  of  their  respective 
patents,'  ^^  and  another  of  25  March  which  authorised  them  *  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  charge  and  duty  of  commissioners 
of  the  navy.'^^  Their  proceedings  were  initiated  by  '  a  very  earnest 
plain  and  serious  discourse '  from  the  king  to  the  new  members  of 
the  commission  at  St.  James's  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  22  March, 
*  my  lord  treasurer  attending.'  The  heads  of  the  king's  discourse  '-^^ 
were  put  together  by  Pepys,  who  was  afterwards  instructed  to  '  read 
over  and  enlarge  upon  '  the  paper  he  had  prepared,  and  so  to  '  open  ' 
the  king's  *  whole  mind  '  to  the  new  commission. ^^  A  suitable  but 
rather  prolix  reply  was  made  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  *  in  the  name 
of  the  whole.'  ^^  On  the  25th  they  had  a  preliminary  interview 
with  the  lord  treasurer  -"^  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  they  had  a  long  discussion  with  him  about  the 
future  financing  of  the  navy.'-^'^  After  other  meetings,  for  various 
business,  on  27  April  Pepys,  Deane,  Narborough,  Berry,  and  God- 
win attended  the  king  at  Chatham,  *  Sir  Phineas  Pett  being  also 
there,  but  bed-rid  by  lameness,'  ^^^  and  *  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
showing  him  by  inspection  the  backwardness  of  the  docks  .  .  .  the 
want  of  store  room  .  .  .  and  above  all  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
hulls  of  his  great  ships.' 

The  king  after  this  view  had  .  .  .  divers  .  .  .  particulars  of  the  navy 
largely  opened  to  him  by  me,  and  discoursed  upon  at  a  solemn  council 
held  by  him  thereon  at  ^Ir.  Gregory's  house  with  the  gentlemen  before 
named,  together  with  the  duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Dartmouth,  Rear- 
Admiral  Herbert,  and  the  prince,  so  that  this  seems  to  give  a  perfect  con- 
summation of  the  late  business  of  our  navy  settlement  by  the  king's 
becoming  an  ocular  witness  of  the  necessity  of  it  from  the  state  of  his 
ships  ...  to  which  his  majesty  had  also  an  opportunity  of  having  an  ac- 
count given  him  upon  the  place  of  the  universal  supineness  of  his  officers, 
with  a  proof  of  it  the  same  evening  beyond  all  expectation  or  imagination 
upon  our  seeing  him  on  board  his  yacht  in  the  evening  bound  for  London, 
and  we  back  again  from  below  Gillingham  up  the  river  in  a  violent  storm 
of  rain  all  that  evening  and  night  without  one  port  shut  upon  any  one  of 
the  ships  in  our  passage  but  what  we  by  hailing  caused  to  be  so,  or  upon 
the  *  St.  Andrew^ '  and  '  Grafton '  in  dock  neither  shipwright,  nor 
assistant,  nor  any  other  officer  minding  it  .  .  .  nothing  being  more  evi- 
dent than  the  evil  that  this  negligence  has  brought  upon  the  navy  by 
ships  being  kept  with  their  ports  either  always  shut  in  dry  weather  or  open 
in  wet,  to  the  occasionmg  that  succession  of  heat  and  moisture  that  has 
ruined  them. 

■'=^  Naval  Precedents,  p.  81,  and  MS.  1490,  pp.  203-5. 

"'  Ibid.  p.  83,  and  MS.  1490,  pp.  207-9. 

"^  These  are  given  in  MS.  1490,  p.  199.  The  discourse  consisted  of  a  review  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  commission  met,  and  a  statement  of  what  was 
expected  of  them,  but  it  contributes  nothing  new  to  the  history  of  the  commission. 

"«  MS.  1490,  pp.  27-8.  »'  Ibid.  p.  29.  "«  Ibid.  p.  32. 

«"  Ibid.  p.  39.  '""  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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'From  this  day,'  continues  Pepys,-  writing  under  date  Wednes- 
day Ts  April, '  the  commission  proceeded  in  its  advances  towards  the 
Sneral  repai  of  the  navy,  Mrthered  therein  hy  the  frequent  personal 
S  of  the  king  to  the' several  yards,  and  public  instances  given 
of  his  satisfaction  in  the  same.' 

While  the  commission  was  formmg,  a  pomt  that  had  given 
Pepys  some  trouble  was  the  position  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
the  only  one  of  the  'principal  officers  '  who  retamed  his  o  d  status 
and  title.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  instructions  to  the  treasurer 
had  been  redrawn  in  September  1671,-^  and  a  '  solemn  es  ablish- 
ment '  made  by  order  in  council  with  a  view  to  '  the  sure  bmdmg 
of  this  officer  to  a  better  compliance  with  his  duty,'  the  whole  work 
of  reorganisation  had  been  '  again  undone '  when  Seymour  s  patent 
was  passed  in  1673  'not  by  the  ordinary  course  through  the  hand 
of  the  lord  admiral,'  and  he  obtained  the  office  '  without  any  .  .  . 
reference  had  therein   to  this  establishment  and   instructions.     • 
The  result  of  this  was  that  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  his 
treasurership,  Seymour  did  not  attend  a  single  pubhc  meetmg  of 
the  navy  board  ;  and  the  present  treasurer,  Lord  Falkland,  who 
had  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  similar  omission  in  his  patent,  had 
been  equally  remiss.     Pepys  therefore  recommended,  in  a  memorial 
dated  30  March,  that  on  the  renewal  of  Lord  Falkland's  patent, 
now  necessary  through  the  death  of  the  late  king,  care  should  be 
taken 'for  the  revival  of  the  'establishment'  of  1671.     He  also 
advised  that  the  treasurer's  house  at  Deptford  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  king  for  the  use  of  the  resident  commissioner  there. 
These  changes  appear  to  have  been  made,^"^  although  Falkland  did 
not   escape   without  a  wigging   from   the  king,  who  '  with   great 
kindness  and  plainness  too,  opened  the  importance  of  his   com- 
pliance strictly  in  his  attendance  at  the  board  and  giving  his  whole 
time   to  the   business.'      The   treasurer  'thankfully  received  this 
admonition  from  his  majesty,  excused  his  imperfect  service  hitherto 
from  his  late  want  of  health  and  his  having  yet  done  as  much  as 
his  late  predecessors,  but  that  he  would  now  apply  himself  closely 
to  it,  with  which,  and  repetitions  thereof  in  discourse  on  both  sides, 
the  meeting  ended  satisfactorily.'  ^^'^    Falkland  afterwards  confided  to 
Pepys  '  that  he  had  another  reason  for  his  past  slackness  in  his 
attendance  at  the  navy  board,  which  he  was  loath  to  name  to  the 
king,'  'viz.  the  ill-treatments  he  had  received  from  Sir  E.  Haddock 
particularly   and   other   gentlemen    at    the    board.'     As   Haddock 
was   no    friend   of    Pepys,   this  manoeuvre   was    not    lacking    in 
adroitness.  J.  E.  Tanner. 

{To  be  continued.) 

'^"  MS.  1490,  p.  71. 

'"-  Ibid.  p.  230.     See  also  English  Historical  Keview,  xii.  49. 

"'^  MS.  1490,  p.  246.  '"^  Ibid.  pp.  51,  353.  '"•'  Ibid.  pp.  51-2. 
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The    Swedish   Legend  in    Guiana 

1.  The  Swedish  Pretensions. 
rpHE  question  as  to  the  exact  delimitation  of  the  boundary 
\-  between  British  Guiana  and  the  United  States  of  Venezuela 
has  raised  many  points  of  curious  historical  interest,  among  these 
that  of  a  legendary  claim  of  the  Swedes  to  one  of  the  districts  in 
dispute,  the  district  of  the  Barima.  It  is  not  a  claim  that  has 
been  or  could  be  seriously  urged ;  but,  as  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests  present  an  historical  problem  of  some  complexity  and  difficulty, 
an  attempt  at  its  solution  is  here  offered. 

In  the  official  records  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Essequibo  (now  in 
London)  a  letter  may  be  found  from  the  Dutch  governor  of  that 
colony,  the  commandeur  ^  Hermanus  Gelskerke,  to  the  directors 
of  the  West  India  Company,  under  date  8  June  1734,  which 
contains  the  following  passage  :  ^ — 

His  honour  (Don  Carlos  de  Sucre,  Spanish  governor  of  Orinoco) 
further  gives  me  to  understand  that  he  has  brought  some  troops  to  the 
Orinoco,  and  that  he  expects  ten  or  twelve  barques  more  with  militia, 
whereof  his  honour  informs  me,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  uneasi- 
ness, or  any  the  least  apprehension,  giving  as  reasons  for  this  sending  of 
so  many  troops  to  these  frontiers  that  he  was  persuaded  by  advices  (re- 
ceived) that  the  Swedish  nation  were  intending  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
River  of  Barima,  lying  between  the  Orinoco  and  your  honour's  post  at 
Wacquepo,  and  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  Dutch  nation 
would  tolerate  in  their  neighbourhood  so  proud  and  haughty  a  nation  as 
the  Swedes  ;  he  declared  in  good  faith  and  open-heartedly  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  his  arrival  with  so  many  troops,  and  he  also  earnestly 
requested  me  to  impart  to  his  honour  any  advices  thereof  I  might  have. 

Considering  it  my  bounden  duty  to  inform  your  lordships  of  these 
particulars,  I  have  further  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  lordships'  con- 
sideration— first,  since  the  Spaniards  are  making  themselves  so  formidable 
by  the  collection  of  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  we,  on  the  con- 

'  The  Dutch  governors  bore  the  title  of  commandeur  until  1750,  afterwards  that 
of  director -general.  Hermanus  Gelskerke  was  commandeur  from  12  Oct.  1729  to 
16  July  1742.  Laurens  Storm  van  's  Gravesande  was  commandeur  from  13  April  1743 
to  15  Aug.  1750,  then  director-general  from  15  Aug.  1750  to  1  July  1772. 

2  British  Blue  Book,  Venezuela  (3),  1896,  App.  ii.  no.  71 ;  C.  S.  C.  Report,  vol.  ii. 
no.  122  ;  also  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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trary,  are  very  weak  her'e,  whether  it  would  not  be  of  the  greatest  necessity 
to  send  hither  some  reinforcements  of  mihtia,  especially  since  the  real 
object  of  the  Spaniards  is  unknown  to  us.  Secondly,  if  the  Swedes 
undertake  to  try  to  estabhsh  themselves  between  the  Orinoco  and  this 
colony,  on  your  honours'  territory,  I  should  be  obliged  to  try  and  prevent 
it,  which,  with  the  few  soldiery  that  there  are  here,  could  hardly  be 
attempted  with  an  expectation  of  success,  and  it  will  serve  for  your 
honours'  information  on  this  subject  that,  after  the  departure  of  Captain 
Laurens  Brander  (who,  in  the  year  1732,  in  the  month  of  March,  arrived 
in  the  river  on  the  ship  '  De  Fortuyn  '  from  Gothenburg  to  provide  him- 
self with  water  and  wood),  a  rumour  spread  in  this  colony  that  the  said 
Captain  Brander  would  again  return  in  order  to  take  possession  in  the 
river  Barima  of  a  tract  of  land  which  the  king  of  Spain  presented  to  the 
late  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  which  this  elector  again  had  presented  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  As, 
however,  nothing  until  now  has  been  undertaken  regarding  it,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Spaniards  are  using  this  as  a  pretext  to  conceal  their  real 
aims. 

Then  again  in  two  despatches^  of  the  director-general  Storm  van 
's  Gravesande,  dated  respectively  14  April  1753  and  2  Sept.  1754,  to 
the  West  India  Company  are  to  be  found  references  to  Swedish 
emissaries  having  arrived  at  Surinam  '  in  order  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  river  Barima,  lying  between  the  Orinoco  and  this 
river,  in  order  to  bring  over  a  settlement  there.' 

The  presence  of  these  Swedish  emissaries  in  Surinam  at  that 
time  prospecting  Barima  may  in  all  probability  be  ascribed  to 
a  letter  addressed  by  an  Essequibo  planter,  a  German,  by  name 
Adolph  von  Eoosen,  to  Monseigneur  Tekin,  prime  minister  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  This  letter  (a  copy),  dated  20  July  1749,^  was 
found  by  the  Dutch  authorities  in  Essequibo  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, when  Eoosen  having  been  banished  from  the  colony,  his 
papers  were  seized  and  ordered  to  be  examined  by  the  director- 
general  Storm  van  's  Gravesande.     It  runs  thus  :  — 

Most  Noble  Lord,-  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  forgive  me  for  being 
so  bold  as  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  matter  of  great  importance.  I  have 
heard  that  between  Orinoco  and  Essequibo  there  Hes  a  large  and  most 
valuable  tract  of  uninhabited  and  desert  land,  with  two  large  rivers,  or  rather 
streams.  The  first  from  here  is  called  Barima,  and  the  second  Wijne,'^  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  I  have  heard  the  said  land  belongs  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  could  be  made  to  yield  large  sums  annually,  if  it  were 
cultivated   or  planted Should  it  please  his  majesty  to  throw  this 

i.  279^28^  ''''^"'  ""'''"  ^'"''"'^'  ^'^'  ''^^'  ^PP-  "•  "°^-  1^-5'  111 '  ^'-  ^-  ^-  ^'^^'^ 
havlf/co^.n!tl  fl!^?'''/^'''  T"""'  ^""^  ^^^"  transposed.     The  writer  seems  to 
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land  open  for  cultivation,  many  citizens  and  colonists  would  be  found  here 
who  would  go  there  and  lay  out  a  plantation  ;  if  his  majesty's  states 
would  at  first  keep  a  small  battery  of  five  or  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
thirty  or  forty  men  there  as  a  garrison,  the  expenses  would  be  made 
doubly  good  in  a  few  years'  time.  It  is  also  thought  gold  and  silver  ore 
is  to  be  found  there,  but  no  one  dares  to  go  there  because  it  has  not  yet 
been  thrown  open.  If  it  be  now  his  majesty's  intention  to  throw  open 
the  said  land,  I  humbly  beg  your  lordship's  most  gracious  reply  to  this, 
how  his  majesty  desires  to  have  the  same  kept. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Swedes  to  settle  comes 
also  from  Spanish  sources.  In  his  despatch  of  8  June  1734  the 
Dutch  commamlcur  states  that  the  Spanish  governor,  Don  Carlos 
de  Sucre,  had  alleged  that  the  expected  arrival  of  Swedish 
colonists  was  the  reason  for  his  having  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  troops  into  the  Orinoco,  and  he  expresses  his  opinion 
that  this  was  but  a  pretext  invented  to  conceal  the  real  aims  of  the 
Spaniards.  That  this  was  not  so  is  proved  by  documents  now 
resting  in  the  Archivo  General  de  las  Indias  at  Seville.'"'  In  a  royal 
order  to  Governor  Don  Carlos  Sucre,  dated  from  the  Pardo, 
13  March  1734,  mention  is  made  of  the  evidence  that  had  been 
adduced  of  the  Swedish  intention  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the 
Barima,  but  after  deliberation  it  is  considered  not  full  enough, 
though  not  to  be  despised,  and  requiring  vigilant  inquiry  to 
warrant  any  special  order  upon  the  subject.  Fresh  evidence, 
however,  arrives,  and  a  royal  cedula  ^  is  sent  to  the  governor  on 
16  Dec.  1734,  commanding  him  '  to  take  all  proper  measures  to 
prevent  the  settlement  attempted  by  the  Swedish  nation  from 
being  established.'  Again,  in  a  despatch  *^  from  Governor  Sucre  of 
13  Aug.  1737  we  find  him  still  troubled  about  the  same  matter, 
and  stating  that  '  sundry  families  of  Swedes  are  expected  to  come 
and  settle  in  the  canon  of  Barima,  within  the  river  of  that  name.' 

A  curious  proof  of  the  vitality  and  persistence  of  this 
legendary  Swedish  title  to  the  Barima  district  is  furnished  by  a 
pamphlet  published  at  Stockholm  in  1841.^  The  writer,  whose 
knowledge  of  his  own  country's  colonial  history  is  of  the  most 
elementary  character,  has  been  led  to  propose  a  scheme  of  colonisa- 
tion in  Guiana,  by  two  letters  (7  April  and  4  June  1840)  addressed 
by  a  certain  Dr.  John  Hancock  to  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
London.  Dr.  Hancock  had  been  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
British  Guiana,  and  he  writes  to  ask  if  the  ambassador  can  give 
him  any  information  as  to  a  strong  local  tradition  in  the  colony, 
both  among  the  natives  and  the  settlers,  that  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment had  a  claim  to   '  that  part  of  Guiana   situated  between   the 

^  British  Blue  Book,  Venezuela  (3),  1896,  App.  iii.  no.  10. 

^  Ihid.  App.  iii.  no.  11.  ^  Ihid.  App.  iii.  no.  12. 

^  Nya  Sverige  i  Sodra  Ainerica,  jemte  Beskrifning  ofver  BriiisJi  Guiana. 
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Orinoco  and  the  river  Moruga,  or  Moroco.'  The  second  letter 
concludes  with  the  following  postscript  :— 

I  called  on  Mr.  Schomburgk  a  few  days  since,  and  find  that  he  has 
been  informed  that  the  land  between  Moruga  and  Barima  was  granted  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  a  Swede,  who  died  in  Guiana,  and  that 
on  his  decease  he  left  this  tract  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  that  this 
stands  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  said  company  at  Amsterdam. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  claim  scarcely  needs  refutation, 
even  were  it  not  shown  by  the  despatches  above  quoted  to  be 
absolutely  without  foundation.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  neither 
Hermanns  Gelskerke  nor  Storm  van  's  Gravesande  knew  anything 
about  the  imaginary  Swede  of  Dr.  Hancock's  postscript,  no  one  who 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  Guiana  could  believe  for  a  single  moment  that  a  grant 
of  land  would  be  conferred  by  them  on  a  foreign  settler  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  should  cease  to  be  under  Dutch  jurisdiction.  Such 
a  grantee  would  have  had  no  power  to  transfer  his  land  by  will  to 
a  foreign  potentate,  except  as  a  purely  private  possession,  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign  authority  from  whom  his  own  title 
was  derived. 

I  may  add  that,  having  myself  read  through  all  the  minutes  of 
the  Dutch  Court  of  Policy  of  Essequibo,^^  where  grants  of  land  were 
most  carefully  recorded,  I  am  able  to  state  positively  from  personal 
knowledge  that  no  such  concession  in  the  Moroco-Barima  district 
is  to  be  found  in  those  minutes. 

2.   Tlic  Donation  of  tltc  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  statement  contained  in  Commandeur  Gelskerke" s  despatch 
of  8  June  1734,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Captain  Brander,  of  the 
ship  '  De  Fortuyn,'  from  Goteborg,  had  said  '  that  he  would  again 
return  in  order  to  take  possession  on  the  river  Barima  of  a  tract  of 
land  which  the  king  of  Spain  presented  to  the  late  elector  of 
Bavaria,  wlio  was  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  which 
this  elector  had  again  presented  to  the  king  of  Sweden,'  deserves 
more  serious  consideration. 

The  elector  in  question  was  Maximilian  Emanuel,  to  whose 
son  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  assigned  by  Art.  V.  of  the  first 
partition  treaty  concluded  on  11  Oct.  1698.'^  The  following  secret 
articles  dealt  with  the  position  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  should 
the  inheritance  fall  in  while  his  son  was  still  a  minor  :— 

I.  S'll  arrive  que  le  Roi  d'Espagne  vienne  de  mourir  sans  enfans,  et 
que  par  consequent  les  Roiaumes  d'Espagne,  les  Indes  et  autres  pais  et 
etats  qui  ont  ete  donnez  en  partage  au  Prince  Electoral  de  Baviere  vien- 
nent  de  lui  echoir,    I'Electeur   de   Baviere   d'a   present    sera    tuteur  et 
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curateur  du  Prince  son  fils  durant  sa  minorite,  pendant  tout  lequel  terns 
il  aura  le  gouvernement  desdits  roiaumes,  isles,  places  et  etats,  qui  ont 
ete  donnez  audit  Prince  Electoral  son  fils  par  ledit  Traite. 

II.  S'il  arrive  que  ledit  prince  vienne  a  mourir  sans  enfans,  S.  A. 
I'Electeur  lui  succedera  dans  les  possessions  et  puissance  desdits  Roiaumes, 
etc.,  qui  lui  ont  ete  donnez  pour  sa  part,  et  les  aura  en  pleine  propriete 
pour  lui  et  ses  enfans,  etc.  etc. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  king  of  Spain  himself 
made  a  will  ^-  leaving  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  electoral  prince, 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  elector.  But  scarcely  was  the 
momentous  question  thus  satisfactorily  settled  when  the  boy  prince 
died,  and  the  hopes  of  Maximilian  Emanuel  were  dashed  to  the 
ground. 

A  second  partition  followed,  but  was  of  no  avail.  The  Spanish 
king,  immediately  before  death,  altered  his  will  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  The  inheritance  having  been  accepted  by  Louis  XIY 
on  behalf  of  his  grandson,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
broke  out.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  in  the  previous  war  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  coalition  against  France,  now,  under 
altered  circumstances,  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  As  the 
reward  for  his  adhesion,  Louis  had,  in  1702,  promised  to  the 
elector  the  sovereignty  over  the  Spanish  Netherlands,^"^  which  was 
confirmed  ten  years  later  by  the  Act  of  Eenunciation  of  Philip  V, 
dated  2  Jan.  1712.  Again^  however,  an  unexpected  death  caused 
the  hopes  of  this  unfortunate  prince  to  be  disappointed.  By  the 
death  of  his  brother,'^  the  archduke  Charles  was  called  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and,  as  his  former  allies  would  no  longer  permit 
him  to  rule  at  once  in  Germany  and  in  Spain,  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  were  assigned  to  him  in  part  compensation  for  his 
enforced  relinquishment  of  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to 
his  Bourbon  rival. 

If,  then,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  received,  according  to  the  story 
of  Captain  Laurens  Brander,  a  gift  of  land  in  Guiana  from  the  king 
of  Spain,  i.e.  Philip  Y,'"'  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  such 
a  gift  would  have  been  of  value  to  him.  It  must  have  been,  in 
other  words,  while  he  was  still  regarded  as  the  prospective  sovereign 
of  the  Southern  Netherlands,  for  his  own  hereditary  states  had  no 
seaboard.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  was  such  a  gift  on  the  part  of 
Philip  Y  either  probable  or  possible  as  an  historical  fact  ?  The 
reply  can  be  only  in  the  negative.  There  is  abundant  evidence  as 
to  the  views  and  the  policy  of  Philip  Y  and  his  advisers  upon  the 

'-  Memoircs  cle  Torcy,  i.  69. 

'3  Wagenaav,  Vaterlandsche  Historie,  xvii.  419,  430-42  ;  Lamberti,  vii.  14,  15 ; 
Du  Mont,  Cor2)s  Dipl.  viii.  51,  288. 

'^  The  emperor  Joseph  I. 

'^  The  words,  '  which  the  king  of  Spain  presented  to  the  late  elector  of  Bavaria,' 
almost  certainly  mean  Philip  V,  who  was  still  reigning  in  1732. 
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subject  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  they  are  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  mind  that  such  a  thing  as  the  vokmtary  cession  of 
a  piece  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  a  foreign  prince 
would  have  been  absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  acted,  and  which  were  the  traditional  principles  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  con- 
temporary documents.  Art.  VIII.  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Utrecht 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  is  thus  conceived  :— 

Utque  de  navigatione  et  commercio  ad  Indias  Occidentales,  ut  supra- 
dictum  est,  firmius  et  uberius  undiquaque  precautum  sit ;  hisce  praeterea 
conventum  concordatumque  est,  quod  neque  Rex  Catholicus,  neque 
Haeredes,  successoresque  ejus  quilibetcunque,  ullas  Ditiones,  Doroinia, 
sive  Territoria  in  America  Hispanici  Jaris,  vel  ullam  earundem  partem,  sen 
Galhs,  sive  Nationi  ahae  cuicunque  vendent,  cedent,  oppignorabunt, 
transferent,  aut  ullo  modo  ullove  sub  nomine,  ab  se  et  Corona  Hispanica 
alienabunt.^^ 

This  might  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  expressly  to  bar  the 
way  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  cession  as  that  under  consideration, 
and  Art.  XXXI.  of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces  speaks  in  terms  equally  uncompromising  of  the  liberty 
of  commerce  ;  it  runs  :  — 

Sa  Majeste  s'engage  de  retablir  et  de  maintenir  apres  la  paix  la  naviga- 
tion et  le  commerce  dans  ces  Indes  dans  la  maniere  que  tout  cela  etoit 
pendant  le  regne  du  feu  Roi  Charles  II  et  conformement  aux  loix  fonda- 
men tales  d'Espagne,  qui  defendent  absolument  k  toutes  les  nations 
etrangeres  I'entree  et  le  commerce  dans  ces  Indes,  et  reservent  I'un  et 
I'autre  uniquement  auxEspagnols,  sujets  de  sa-dite  Majeste  Catholique.^^ 

The  articles,  however,  of  a  great  public  treaty  of  peace  cannot 
be  taken  to  represent  in  their  completeness  the  views  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties.  They  are  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
The  document  which  follows,  containing  as  it  does  a  communica- 
tion directly  from  his  catholic  majesty  to  the  king  of  England,  is  of 
higher  value  as  an  exponent  of  Spanish  poHcy,  and  derives  addi- 
tional importance  from  its  direct  references  to  the  elector  ot 
Bavaria  and  its  appeal  to  the  treaty  of  Miinster. 

Bepresentatio7is  du  Boi  d'Espagne  contrc  la  Compagnie  d'Ostende,  pre- 
sentees a  Sa  Majeste  Britannigue  par  le  Marquis  Pozzo-Be7ino,  le 
26  Avril  1719J^ 

Les  Rois  d'Espagne  avoient  autrefois  le  pouvoir,  et  ont  ete  en  posses- 
sion d'exclure  de  la  navigation  des  Indes  tous  les  sujets  de  leurs  Etats, 

'«  Dumont,  Corjys  Diplomatique,  viii.,  part  1,  p.  395. 

'"  Ihid.  p.  481. 
_      '«  Eousset,  Becueil,  &c.,  ii.  76.     I  have  ventured,  from  the  value  which  attaches  to 
it,  to  give  this  document  m  extenso.     The  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  in 
the  Indies  under  the  treaty  of  Miinster  is  absolute. 
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excepte  ceux  d'Espagne.  Par  consequent  les  habitants  des  Pais-Bas  en 
etoient  exclus,  aussi  bien  que  les  autres.  Les  Rois  d'Espagne  ont  main- 
tenu  ce  pouvoir  dans  les  negotiations  des  Traitez  de  Paix  ou  de  Treve  avec 
les  Provinces-Unies.  Enfin  ces  provinces  y  ont  consenti  par  le  Traite  de 
Munster ;  de  sorte  que  le  partage  des  Indes  etant  regie  les  deux  parties 
etoient  obligees  de  s'abstenir  de  naviguer  dansleurs  limitesl'uneetrautre. 
II  s'ensuit  done  que  les  Provinces-Unies  s'etant  obligees  de  ne  pas 
naviguer  aux  Indes  d'Espagne,  ont  acquis  en  meme  terns  le  droit  d'exclure 
les  sujets  des  Etats  d'Espagne,  comme  aussi  ceux  des  Pais-Bas  Espagnols, 
de  naviguer  dans  leurs  limites.  Les  choses  etant  dans  cet  etat  lorsque  les 
Pais-Bas  Espagnols  furent  cedez  a  I'Electeur  de  Baviere,  cette  cession  ne 
pouvait  apporter  aucune  alteration,  ou  prejudice  aux  droits  des  Provinces- 
Unies,  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'apparence  que  I'intention  duRoi  d'Espagne 
fut  de  se  priver  de  son  droit,  en  laissant  auxdits  Pais-Bas  cedez  la  liberte 
de  naviguer  aux  Indes. 

La  cession  que  le  Roi  de  France  fit  aux  Etats  Generaux  des  Provinces- 
Unies,  au  nom  du  Roi  d'Espagne,  etoit  sur  le  meme  pied.  La  France 
s'etant  engagee  ii  faire  ceder  les-dits  Pais-Bas  par  I'Electeur  de  Baviere 
comme  par  les  Etats  Generaux  en  faveur  de  la  maison  d'Autriche,  et 
cette  cession  n'ayant  pas  ete  faite  directement  mais  par  I'entremise  des 
Etats  Generaux,  comme  il  paroit  par  le  Traite  de  Paix  entre  la  France  et 
les  Provinces-Unies,  Art.  IX,  I'intention  n'etoit  pas  de  faire  tort,  en 
aucune  maniere,  auxdites  Provinces-Unies,  d'autant  plus  que  par  le  meme 
Traite  les  Etats  Generaux  s'engageoient  que  la  maison  d'Autriche  rem- 
pliroit  les  conditions  qui  etoient  deja  stipulees.  II  est  evident  que  le  Roi 
de  France,  s'interposant  pour  le  Roi  d'Espagne,  son  petit-fils  et  son 
allie,  n'avoit  pas  intention  de  rien  faire  qui  put  etre  prejudiciable  a 
I'Espagne,  en  faveur  de  la  maison  d'Autriche,  avec  laquelle  il  etoit  alors 
en  guerre. 

Outre  tout  cela,  le  28  Art.  dudit  Traite  fait  assez  voir  que  i'intention 
etoit  que  la  navigation  aux  Indes  demeurat  sur  le  meme  pied  qu'elle 
etoit  auparavant.  C'est  ce  qui  prouve  encore  plus  evidemment  le  Traite 
conclu  depuis  entre  I'Espagne  et  les  Provinces-Unies,  par  lequel  Art.  30 
le  Traite  de  ^funster  est  pose  pour  base,  plus  particulierement  par  le  33 
et  le  34  Articles,  par  rapport  aux  Indes. 

Si  apres  tout  ce  quia  ete  represente  a  Sa  Majestc  Imperialede  la 
part  des  P^tats  Generaux  des  Provinces-Unies,  secondez  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  forte  par  les  hauts  alliez,  la  cession  des  Pais-Bas  devroit  etre  con- 
firmee par  I'Espagne,  sans  se  reserver  expressement  le  droit  exclusif  sur 
la  navigation  des  Indes  en  general  et  sans  exception,  il  s'ensuivroit  que 
les  Etats  Generaux  pourroient  a  juste  titre  demander  satisfaction  a 
I'Espagne,  pour  avoir  par  la  fait  une  grande  infraction  au  Traite  de 
IMunster ;  outre  que,  se  trouvant  privez  des  effets  dudit  Traite,  ils  seroient 
dispensez  de  I'obligation  reciproque  de  s'abstenir  de  la  navigation  des 
Indes  d'Espagne. 

The  language  of  this  despatch,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
engagements  so  recently  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  (Art.  YIII.) 
and  with  the  United  Provinces  (Art.  XXXIII.),  is  so  unmistakably 
clear  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  government  with  regard  to 
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the  Indies  that  the  statement  that  a  piece  of  land  was  presented  by 
the  king  of  Spain  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  coast  of  Guiana 
is  simply  incredible.  Waiving  altogether  the  question  as  to  the 
rights  of  Spain  to  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  such  a  cession,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  most  fundamental  axioms  of  Spanish  colonial  policy. 
Philip  V,  even  had  he  wished  it,  dared  not  thus  have  so  glaringly 
infringed  upon  the  jealously  guarded  privileges  of  his  Castilian 
subjects,  to  whom  alone  the  liberty  of  commerce  with  America 
belonged.  This  was  expressly  reserved  by  Philip  II,  when  he  handed 
over  the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  Netherlands  to  Albert  and 
Isabella.  In  the  act  of  cession  (6  May  1598)  the  8th  article  runs 
thus:  Ne  Archidficibus,  ant  illorum  snccessorihiis  ant  siihditis 
unquam  fas  esset,  narif/ationes  et  commercia  exerrerc  ad  Indias 
Orientales  ant  Ocndeutahs  sub  poena  commissi  et  prirationis  illornm 
Profinciarnm. 

This  prohibition  was  repeated  in  the  treaty  of  the  twelve  years' 
truce  in  1609,  and  some  years  later  the  cardinal  infant  Ferdinand, 
when  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  tried  ineffectually  to  obtain  some 
relaxation  of  the  restriction.  Exactly  a  century  after  the  accession 
of  the  archdukes,  in  1698,  a  gleam  of  success  for  a  few  months 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  form  a  company  for 
trading  in  the  Indies  and  Guinea.  His  son  was  at  that  time  the 
acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  to  himself  had  been 
assigned  the  succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
guardianship  of  bis  son  during  minority,  and  the  reversion  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  should  that  son  die  without  heirs,  and  Maximilian 
Emanuel  used  all  the  influence  which  his  position  gave  him  to 
induce  the  feeble  and  dying  Charles  II  to  grant  a  charter  ^'^  to  the 
proposed  company.  The  king  assented,  but  the  project  came  to 
nothing.  The  states-general  strongly  protested,  and  their  goodwill 
was  at  that  moment  of  too  great  importance  for  their  enmity  to  be 
braved.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  publication  of  a  secret 
treaty,-^  supposed  to  liave  been  concluded  at  Brussels,  28  Aug.  1698, 
by  the  agency  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  Dyckvelt,  between  the  elector  and 
the  states-general,  in  which  the  former  agreed,  in  exchange  for  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  their  high  mightinesses,  to  support 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  obtaining  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  southern  Netherlands,  to  close  the 
Flemish  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  to  give  the  Dutch  the  right  of 
search  over  vessels  passing  from  Ghent  to  Dendermonde,  to  with- 
draw the  charter  lately  accorded  for  commerce  in  the  Indies,  and  to 
promise  that  it  should  never  be  renewed.  The  elector  was  very 
angry  at  the  publication  of  this  document,  whose  genuineness  he 
denied.     He  went  so  far  as  to  have  it  burnt  by  the  public  execu- 

1"  Eousset,  Rccueil,  etc.,  iii.  oG.  -"  Printed  in  Lamberti,  i.  115,  116. 
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tioner.  Nevertheless  one  cannot  but  suspect  that,  even  if  the 
treaty  as  printed  was  a  forgery,  it  at  least  reflected  the  current 
public  opinion  of  the  day  upon  Maximilian  Emanuel's  character 
and  policy,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  mere  effort  of  imaginative  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  forger.  It  is  significant  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  an  official  denial  on  the  part  of  the  states-general, 
and  the  fact  that  the  charter  was  dropped  may  almost  be  taken  as 
a  proof  that  some  such  understanding  did  take  place,  and  on  some 
.such  lines  as  those  indicated  above. 

3.  A  Possible  Explanation  of  the  Donation  Story. 

The  position  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  1H97-8  was  one  of  no 
small  anxiety  and  difficulty,  and  it  was  clearly  his  policy  to  con- 
ciliate to  his  claims  all  the  various  rival  powers,  and  to  endeavour 
beforehand  to  gain  friends,  and  so  make  sure  of  support  when  the 
death  of  Charles  II  should  at  length  open  out  to  him  the  prospect 
of  becoming  (during  his  son's  long  minority)    the  ruler  of  Spain, 
the  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands.     Now  the  kingdom   of 
Sweden,  though  still  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  stood  committed  to 
no  definite  line  of  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish  succession.    The 
military  genius  of  Gustavas  Adolphus,  aided  by  the  statesmanship 
of  Axel  Oxenstierna,  had  raised  the   Swedish  nation  to   greatness 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  resources  and  population  of  the  country, 
but  the  glamour  of  the  famous  achievements   of  the  thirty  years' 
war  had  not  yet  faded  from  men's  minds,  and  the  alliance  of  the 
northern    kingdom    was    eagerly   courted   by    its    neighbours    and 
counted  as  a  weighty  factor  in  the  balance  of  power.     This  had 
just  been  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  during  the  difficult  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the   conclusion  of  the   treaty  of  liyswick  in 
1697.      During  the  struggle  between  France  and  the  sea  powers 
allied  with  Spain  the  government  of  Sweden  had  maintained  a 
strict  neutrality,  to  the  great  advantage  of  that   country's  trade. 
Charles  XI,  under  the  guidance  of  the  experienced  and  capable 
statesman  Bengt  Oxenstierna,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  allies,  but 
there  was  a  strong  French  party  among  the  leading  generals  and 
councillors,  who  did  their  utmost  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
minister.^'     The  consequence  was  that  the    king  of    Sweden  was 
placed  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position  when,  in  1697,  he 
offered  to  act  as  mediator  between  the    contending   powers.     His 
offer  was  accepted,  a  large  house  at  Eyswick,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hague,  appointed    as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  congress,  and 
Nicolas,  Baron  Lillienroth,  the  Swedish  ambassador  m  Holland,  as 
mediator.     Charles  XI  died  suddenly  just  as  the  arrangements  were 
completed  (5  April) ,  but  the  regency  at  once  expressed  a  wish  that 

-'  Sveriges  Storhetsticl  (Veibull  and  Hojer),  pp.  507-14. 
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this  should  cause  no' alteration  or  delay  in  the  opening  of  the 
congress,  which  took  place  on  9  May.  LiUienroth,  in  a  coach  and 
six,  headed  the  procession  from  the  Hague  to  Kyswick,  and  he  was 
followed  by  the  baron  von  Preilmeyer,  ambassador  of  the  elector  of 

Bavaria." 

The  Swedish  mediator  was  a  man  of  statesmanlike  capacity, 
singularly  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties 
he  had  undertaken,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  untiring  efforts 
and  diplomatic  courtesy  and  skill  that  the  congress  at  length  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.  It  was  not  until  10  Sept.  that  the 
different  treaties  of  peace  were  signed,  so  that  for  six  months 
LiUienroth  and  the  government,  whose  representative  he  was,  were 
persons  whose  goodwill  and  good  offices  it  was  the  aim  of  all  the 
various  powers  to  gain  for  the  promotion  of  their  particular  interests. 
The  regency  in  Sweden  was  known  to  be  split  up  into  two  factions, 
intrigue  was  rife  at  Stockholm,  and  no  means  were  spared  by  the 
different  ambassadors  resident  at  the  Swedish  court  to  win  over  the 
influence  of  the  newly  formed  government  to  their  side.^"^  Among 
those  not  the  least  interested  was  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
stake  at  issue  in  his  case  was  enormous,  his  power  of  supporting 
his  pretensions  exceedingly  small.  Before  the  peace  congress 
actually  met  we  find  him  urging  LiUienroth  to  exert  his  influence 
to  bring  about  an  armistice,-''  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Bavarian 
envoy  followed  the  Swedish  plenipotentiary  in  the  procession  to 
Kyswick  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  congress,  and  it  may  be 
held  as  quite  certain  that  during  the  six  months  of  tedious  negotia- 
tions there  was  a  frequent  interchange  of  views  between  them. 
What  can  be  more  likely,  then,  than  the  supposition  that  the 
elector  at  this  critical  moment  in  his  fortunes  promised,  or  even 
actually  undertook  to  purchase,  Swedish  support  by  a  cession  of  a 
strip  of  territory  on  the  Guiana  coast,  which,  as  he  probably  knew, 
lay  outside  of  Spanish  jurisdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  had  never 
been  settled  by  the  Dutch  ?  -■'  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case 
of  the  repudiated  treaty  of  28  Aug.  1698,  that  public  opinion 
believed  that  the  elector  would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  both  the 
territorial  and  commercial  rights  of  his  future  subjects  in  order  to 
smooth  his  way  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  public  opinion  judged  correctly.  In  thus 
courting  the  Swedish  alliance  MaximiUan  Emanuel  would  but 
have  been  following  in   the  footsteps  of  all  his  neighbours.     The 

■-■■-  Actes  dc  Id  Pair  de  Rysivick,  i.  351-4. 

-='  Carlson,  Gcsch.  Schtvedens,  vi.  6  :  '  Unterdessen  arbeiteten  beide  Theile 
darauf  bin,  duich  ihre  Gesandten  in  Stockbolm  die  dortige  neue  Eegierung  zu  ihrer 
Gunsten  zu  stiirmen.' 

-'  Actes  de  la  Pair  de  Ryswlck,  i.  33. 

-•"'  Tbe  Dutch  had  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Barima. 
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year  1698  was  indeed  the  annus  mirabilis  of  Swedish  diplomacy. ^^ 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  to  read  that  Sweden  concluded  a  treaty 
of  aUiance  with  the  United  Provinces  in  February,  a  triple  con- 
vention with  England  and  the  United  Provinces  in  May,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France  in  July,  with  the  emperor  in  August,  and 
likewise  in  the  same  year  treaties  with  Liineburg,  Brandenburg, 
and  Denmark.  Yet  so  it  stands  recorded,  and  while  thus  grasping 
the  hands  of  all  the  contending  powers  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
scarcely  likely  that  that  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  moment 
when  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  had  by  the  consent  of 
Europe  been  settled  on  his  house,  would  be  rejected.  Possibly  a 
search  in  the  Swedish  archives,  among  the  despatches  of  Lillienroth, 
might  reveal  that  some  such  secret  arrangement  as  that  referred  to 
by  Captain  Brander  may  have  been  under  discussion,  and  even 
drawn  up,  but  that  its  consummation  was  of  necessity  abruptly 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  electoral  prince. 

4.  Is  there  any  Historical  Basis  for  the  alleged  Swedish  Claim  ? 

The  questions  of  a  testamentary  disposition  in  favour  of  his 
sovereign  by  a  Swedish  grantee,  of  a  cession  by  the  king  of  Spain 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  of  a  donation  by  the  said  elector  to 
the  king  of  Sweden  having  been  successively  considered  and  dis- 
posed of,  the  further  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself,  Is  there  any 
historical  basis  to  the  alleged  Swedish  claim  in  the  Barima  district  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  by  no  means  simple  or  easy,  but  it  is  to  be 
found,  if  anywhere,  in  an  examination  of  that  network  of  trade 
relations  which  so  closely  bound  together  the  Dutch  republic  and 
the  Scandinavian  kingdom  during  that  century  when  each  of  them 
attained  to  the  height  of  its  greatness,  in  order  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, among  the  many  threads  that  formed  it,  the  particular  one 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  Now,  as  this  remarkable  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  was  in  the  main  due  to  the  initiative  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  is  to  his  reign  that  we  must  first  turn  our 
attention. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  administration  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  than  his  ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts  to 
develop  the  industries  and  extend  the  commerce  of  his  naturally 
poor  country.  These  efforts  were  attended  by  no  small  measure  of 
success,  and  chiefly  because  this  great  ruler  was  not  ashamed  to 
avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  resources  of  Dutch  capital  and 
Dutch  mercantile  enterprise.  The  chief  wealth  of  Sweden  lay  in 
her  unrivalled  copper  and  iron  mines,  but  it  was  not  until  these 

^''  Carlson,  Gesch.  Schwedens,  vi.  57  :  '  Das  merkwiirdige  war,  dass  in  fast  alien 
diesen  Verhandlungen  es  Schweden  war,  das  umworben  wurde,  ohne  dass  es  selbst  in 
dieser  Eichtung   etwas   gethan    hatte.'     Ibid.    vi.    56  :    '  Schweden  hatte   also    die 
vortlieilhaftigste  Stellung ;  von  alien  Seiten  wurde  das  Biindniss  mit  ihm  gesucht.' 
VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LIII.  G 
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came  under  the  control  of  Louis  de  Geer  a  great  Amste^^^^ 
merchant,  to  whom  the  king  was  indebted  for  financial  help,  tha 
they  became  really  productive.-  De  Geer,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  countryman  and  relative  Willem  de  Besche,  brought  into 
Sweden  a  colony  of  Walloon  artisans,  introduced  new  and  improved 
methods  of  mining  and  forging,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  his  factories  at  Finspong,  Norkoping,  Nykopmg,  and  Dan- 
wick  supplied  the  whole  of  Europe  with  artillery  and  weapons  of 
war  And  as  it  was  with  the  mining  industry  so  was  it  with 
commerce  generally.  Every  town  in  Sweden  was  full  of  Dutch 
factors,  and  the  carrying  trade  was  almost  entirely  m  Dutch  hands 
In  the  year  1645,  while  the  Sound  was  patrolled  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  under  Admiral  de  With,^^  a  register  was  kept  of  the 
vessels  which  passed  in  and  out  between  19  June  and  16  Nov. 
The  total  amounted  to  1,035,  and  of  these  there  were  only  49 
which  did  not  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  repubhc.  A  little  earlier, 
1627-1632,  the  number  of  ships  which  went  through  the  Sound 
from  Swedish  harbours  is  given  as  1,236  Dutch  and  295  Swedish, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  latter  were  owned  by  Batavo-Swedes,^^  Le, 
Netherlanders  settled  in  Sweden,  and  were  manned  by  Dutchmen. 
This  being  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  those  who  had 
thus  obtained  something  like  commercial  control  in  Sweden  should, 
like  the  shrewd  men  of  business  that  they  were,  have  endeavoured 
to  make  the  most  of  their  advantages.  The  Dutch  East  and  West 
India  Companies  were  during  the  last  decade  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus's  reign  in  the  full  tide  of  their  early  success,  but  they 
were  strictly  monopolies,  and 'there  were  not  wanting  in  Amsterdam 
and  other  trading  centres  in  the  Netherlands  plenty  of  enterprising 
merchants  and  shipowners  not  themselves  shareholders,  but  jealous 
of  those  who  were,  eager  to  participate  in  their  profits,  and  not 
particularly  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  Money-making  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  Dutchman  of  those  days,  and  at  times  was 
even  stronger  than  his  patriotism. ^*^ 

'-"  For  an  account  of  Louis  de  Geer  in  Sweden  see  the  writer's  article  in 
the  English  Historical  Review,  October  1891. 

-'*  Kernkamp,  De  Sleutels  van  de  Sont,  pp.  259-79. 

■'-'  Cronholm,  Gustaf  II  Adolf,  iv.  295. 

•*"  Kernkamp,  Regceringe  van  Amsterdam,  Inleiding,  pp.  cci-ccii :  '  Tot  de  vela 
ongeoorloofde  middelen,  waardoor  Hollandsche  kooplieden  in  de  zeventiende  eeuyr 
winst  behaalden,  behoorde  ook  de  concurrentie  tegen  de  twee  groote  Compagnien. 
Hoewell  de  Oost-  en  West  Indische  Compagnie  door  haar  Octrooi  gewaarborgd  schenen 
te  zijn  tegen  mededinging  van  landgenooten  bleef  deze  niet  achterv/ege,  maar  dekte 
zich  met  het  masker  van  buitenlandsche  ondernemingen.  De  West  Indische 
Compagnie  heeft  een  tijd  lang  te  kampen  met  de  concurrentie  van  de  Zweedsch- 
Afrikaansche  Compagnie,  opgericht  door  den  bekenden  koopman,  Lodewijk  de  Geer 
en  voortgezet  door  zijne  zonen.  Of  de  vader  de  voor  de  Kust  van  Guinea  bestemde 
schepen  in  Zweden  heeft  bemand  en  uitgerust,  zij  daargelaten ;  in  elk  geval  deden 
zijne  zoons  het  niet,  maar  maakten  de  onderneming  tot  een  zuiver  Amsterdamsche, 
die  zich  verschool  achter  den  Zweedschen  naam.' 
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Thus  it  was  with  the  celebrated  Willem  Usselincx,  the  founder 
of -the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who,  fancying  himself  slighted, 
and  his  efforts  not  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  directors,  turned 
himself  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  arguments  by  which,  between 
the  years  1624-7,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  that  king  to  set  on 
foot  his  South  Sea  Company  ^^  (Soderssjokompagnie)  may  be  found 
in  a  volume  entitled  '  Argonautica  Gustaviana.'  ^^  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  insisted  upon  by  Usselincx  was  that  the  Swedish 
monarch  had  as  good  a  right  as  Philip  IV  to  unoccupied  lands  in 
America,  and  that  there  was  no  lack  of  suph  unappropriated 
territory .^"^  Now  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why,  among  the 
lands  which  would  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  its  founder  as  a 
special  field  of  prospective  operations  to  the  Soderssjokompagnie, 
that  of  the  district  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Orinoco  should  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position.  The  first  is  that  Swedish  commerce 
being  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  Dutchmen,  these  would  naturally 
fix  their  attention  on  those  parts  where  their  countrymen  had 
colonies.  As  an  historical  fact  we  know  that  such  was  the  case.  In 
1631  a  Swedish  colony  was  planted  on  the  Delaware,  side  by  side 
with  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland  ;  it  was  named  New 
Sweden,  and  attained  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity.^^  Similarly  in 
the  case  of  De  Geer's  Swedish-African  Company  in  1649,  the  Swedish 
settlements  were  planted  down  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Dutch  forts 
and  trading  posts  on  the  Guinea  coast,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  a 
long  and  acrimonious  dispute  with  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
It  would  only  be  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  like  attraction 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Batavo- Swedes  to  that  same 
company's  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  And  there  was  a 
second  and  very  special  reason  why  it  should  have  been  turned  in 
this  particular  direction. 

The  voyage  of  Abraham  Cabelliau,  as  commies-general,^^^  on  the 
ship  '  Zeeridder,'  under  Skipper  Jacob  Cornelisz,  in  the  year  1598, 
along  the  coast  of  Guiana,  as  described  by  himself,  is  well  known  to 
all  who  have  studied  the  early  history  of  that  region.  This  ship 
and  its  mate,  the  'Jonas,'  visited  and  explored  the  whole  coast,  in 
company  with  two  ships  from  Amsterdam,  the  '  Great   and  Little 


=*'  Privileges  were  granted  for  twelve  years  from  1  May  1627. 

'^'-  Franckfurt  zum  {sic)  Main,  1653. 

'^'^  '  Etliche  (Lander)  noch  unbewohnt,  und  gar  viel  die  noch  nit  recht  bekant  oder 
otfenbahr  worden  welches  darauso  gnugsam  erscheint  dass  in  America  allein  viel 
tausendt  Meiler  Landes  dahin  kein  Spanier  niemals  kommen  ;  die  doch  eehr  bequem 
zur  allerhand  negotiationen,'  &c.  {Arg.  Gust  p.  1.)  On  this  subject  there  is  a  passage, 
too  long  to  quote,  beginning,  *  Americam  betreffend  seynd  in  der  Theil  noch  viel 
frye  Liinder,'  &c.  {Arg.  Gust.  p.  ii.) 

^*  C.  T.  Ohner,  Kolonien  Nya  Sveriges  Grundldggning,  1637-42 ;  C.  Sprinehorn, 
Kolonien  Nya  Sveriges  Historia,  in  Silfverstolpe's  Historiskt  Bibliotek. 
^^  Clerk  and  bookkeeper. 

«  2 
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Sphera  Mundi,'  under  Skippers  Jan  Cornelisz  van  Leyen  and 
Adriaen  Eeyndertssoen,  whom  they  had  encountered  m  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  sailing  to  '  the  land  of  Guiana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.' 
This  Jan  van  Leyen,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connexion,  had 
in  the  previous  year,  at  the  instigation  of  William  Usselincx,  set  on 
foot  a  small  company  ^^  at  Amsterdam  for  trading  in  the  West  Indies. 
Cabelliau  mentions  that  the  expedition  had  not  time  to  enter  the 
rivers  Berbice,  Abary,  Mahaicony,  Mahaica,  Demerara,  Essequibo, 
Pomeroon,  Moruca,  and  Waini,  which,  however,  he  saw  and  noted 
as  they  coasted  along,  but  in  the  Orinoco,  which  w^as  ascended  as 
far  as  the  river  Caroni,  and  in  the  Barima  and  Amacoura  they 
bartered  and  traded.  Up  the  Orinoco  efforts  were  made  to  find  the 
gold  mines,  as  described  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  although  none 
were  found  the  writer  records  his  opinion  :  '  There  is  up  the  river 
for  certain  much  gold  in  the  realm  of  Guiana,  for  so  the  Indians 
from  there,  as  also  those  Indians  present  with  us,  likewise  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  tell  us.' 

This  narrative  of  his  voyage  is  all  that  is  known  to  us  of 
Cabelliau  from  Dutch  sources,  but  he  reappears,  a  few  years  after 
his  return  to  Holland,  in  1599,'^"  unless  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
probability  our  assumption  be  wrong,  in  the  Swedish  annals.  In 
1604  Charles  IX  of  Sweden,  wishing  to  have  a  Dutch  settlement  in 
the  new  town  of  Goteborg,  that  he  was  building  at  Elfsborg,  sent  a 
Dutch  seafarer,'*-  named  Cornelius  Corneliszoon,''"  who  had  obtained 
his  confidence,  to  Amsterdam  to  enter  into  communication  with 
some  person  there  suitable  for  carrying  out  his  project.  CorneHs- 
zoon  went  to  a  merchant  named  Abraham  Cabelliau,  who  seems  to 
have  at  once  undertaken  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him.  He  set  out 
for  Sweden,  but  did  not  finally  settle  in  what  was  to  become  his 
adopted  country  till  1609,  meanwhile  doing  his  utmost  to  further 
its  trade  interests  by  the  establishment  of  a  Swedish  company  at 
Amsterdam.  After  1609  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  Goteborg,  where  for  a  long  succession  of  years  he 
occupied  the  post  of  burgomaster,  and  became  a  trusted  councillor 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus  ^"  and  Axel  Oxenstierna.  Their  confidence 
in  him  was  early  shown  by  his  appointment,  in  1611,  to  the  import- 

•"^  Vide  Berg's  article  in  De  Gids,  1848,  p.  527. 

-  The  date  on  Cabelliau's  tomb  in  the  Eiddarhohiis  Kyrka  in  Stockholm,  1571. 
can  still  be  made  out  as  the  year  of  his  buih,  so  that  he  would  be  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  when  coasting  along  Guiana. 

-  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles,  June  4,  1601.  I  am  indebted  for  the 
Swedish  sources  of  information  about  Abraham  Cabelliau  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
C.  Ct.  Styffe,  of  Stockholm. 

I  P««^«;l^;y  Relative  of  the  skipper  of  the  '  Zeeridder,'  Jacob  Corneliszoon. 
wl.    V.       ^^\^  ^"^*^;^^^  ^^^^Phus  fell  in  love  with  Cabelliau's  daughter  Margaret, 
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ant  offices  of  director-general  of  the  Persian  Company  and  director- 
general  of  Swedish  fisheries.  Through  his  influence  fresh  privi- 
leges were  conferred  upon  Goteborg  in  1619,  and  Hollanders  were 
encouraged  to  settle  there  in  greater  numbers,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  a  short  time  the  Swedish  port  became,  alike  in 
speech,  appearance,  and  manners,  a  Dutch  town.  In  1623  a  more 
striking  mark  of  the  royal  favour  awaited  him.  In  recognition  of 
his  proved  abilities  he  was  made  general  bookkeeper  to  the  crown, 
and  during  six  years,  at  a  time  when  a  heavy  strain  was  being 
placed  on  the  resources  of  Sweden,  discharged  his  functions  to  the 
great  financial  advantage  of  the  state.  Then,  in  1629,  the  director- 
generalship  of  the  Shipping  Company  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
in  the  following  year — and  this  is  the  point  of  special  interest  to  us 
— the  active  management  ^^  of  the  lately  established  Soderssjokom- 
pagnie  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

This  company,  erected,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  representa- 
tions and  persuasive  arguments  of  William  Usselincx,  setting  forth 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  colonising  unoccupied  territories 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  unsuccessful,  partly  through  want  of 
capital,  partly  through  the  losses  it  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
Spanish  privateers,  losses  for  w^hich  the  angry  shareholders  tried  to 
make  the  directors  responsible,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  drain  upon 
Sweden  of  the  thirty  years'  war  and  to  the  death  of  the  king.  Up  to 
the  time  of  Cabelliau's  death,  in  1645,  the  company  was,  however, 
still  surviving,  and  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  directorship 
several  vessels  ^-  are  known  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  America, 
but  the  voyages  were  chieliy  to  the  new  Swedish  settlement  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  West  Indies 
proper  seems  never  to  have  been  found  practicable,  probably  owing 
to  the  naval  power  of  Spain  in  the  Caribbean  sea."*'*  Whether  or 
no  the  director-general  of  the  South  Sea  Company  made  any  actual 
attempt  to  open  out  to  Swedish  enterprise  that  district  of  the 
Barima  which  the  narrator  of  the  voyage  of  the  '  Zeeridder '  had 
described  as  being  so  rich  in  gold,  the  scanty  records  do  not  tell  us. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  even  in  his  youth  the  commies- 
general  had  expressed  at  the  same  time  his  wish  to  effect  something 
in  those  parts  '  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  the  land,'  and  also 
his  opinion  that  for  '  trading  people  nothing  good  could  come  from 

^'  On  18  Feb.  163  Cabelliau  obtained  the  royal  commission  appointing  him 
commissarius  and  general  director  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  on  21  May  1630 
a  separate  commission  for  immediately  collecting  the  inscribed  subscriptions  to  the 
company.  Both  commissions  may  be  found  in  Stiermnan's  Commerce  Forfattningar, 
(fee,  i.  988,  989. 

^'  The  names  of  the  '  Calmare  Nyckels,' '  Svarta  Hunden,'  '  Faman,'  and  '  Charitas  ' 
may  be  found  in  balance-sheets  in  the  royal  archives. 

^^  Owing  to  the  Dutch  conquests  in  Brazil,  several  powerful  expeditions  left  Spain 
for  the  Indies  at  this  period. 
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it  unless  considerable  forces  were  prepared  for  attacking  the 
Spaniards.' ''  Want  of  funds  for  such  provision  was,  no  doubt,  the 
rock  on  which  the  schemes  of  Cabelliau  in  later  years  suffered  ship- 
wreck. It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  within  hving  memory 
a  tradition  still  existed  in  Sweden  that  a  settlement  near  the  Orinoco 
in  Queen  Christina's  time  was  attempted  and  failed.^''  Probability 
is  against  it,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  an  expedition  on  how- 
ever small  a  scale  could  have  left  the  Swedish  shores  for  Guiana 
without  leaving  any  trace  upon  the  records  of  the  time,  but  that 
an  expedition  on  a  large  scale  was  actually  planned  by  the  great 
Gustavus  himself  for  the  seizure  of  territory  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  by  force  of  arms  testimony  of  a  rather  remarkable  kind  can 
be  produced.  At  the  very  time  when  the  South  Sea  Company  came 
into  existence,  and  the  influence  of  Usselincx  and  CabeUiau  was 
strong  with  him,  a  document,  to  be  found  in  the  Clarendon  State 
Papers,^*^  proves  that  the  Swedish  king  gave  his  sanction  to  a  scheme 
of  colonial  conquest.  It  comes  as  the  sequel  to  a  narrative  which 
itself  is  a  curious  appendage  to  the  already  sufficiently  curious  story 
of  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
Spanish  court  in  1623.  The  narrative  is  headed  'The  Secret 
Discourse  which  Don  Fenyn,  a  Spanish  Secretary,  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1623.'  This  Don  Fenyn  had  been,  so  he 
told  the  English  duke,  for  thirty  years  a  traveller  in  the  golden 
parts  of  the  world,  and  he  had  informed  the  king  of  Spain  and 
his  favourite,  the  conde  duke  of  Olivares, 

that  there  are  men  who  produce  a  great  store  of  gold  without  working  for 
the  same  in  the  mines,  and  that  their  hatred  is  so  great  against  the 
Spaniards  that  they  could  never  be  brought  to  discover  the  secret  to  them 
.  .  .  and  that  they  are  besotted  with  a  prediction  that  there  shall  come  a 
nation  unto  them  with  flaxen  hair,  white  complexions,  and  grey  eyes,  and 
shall  govern  them. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  that  this  description  applied  to  the 
Caribs  of  Western  Guiana,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  statement 
'  that  lately  an  English  knight,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  had  en- 
deavoured to  put  himself  into  a  condition  to  attain  unto  those 
pai'ts.'  Don  Eenyn  further  said  that  as  '  the  king  and  his  favour- 
ites did  not  keep  their  promises  he  withdrew  from  their  service, 
and  offered  himself  to  the  English   nation,'   and  he  proceeded  to 

"  '  Ich  wenschte  tselfde  te  lielpen  doen,  alst  tot  proffyt  ende  vorderinghe  van  tlant 
moclite  geschieden  ende  succederen.'  '  Maer  voor  luydea  hen  bemoeyende  met 
coopmanshappen  en  ist  tselfde  uyet  wel  doenlick  om  daer  yet  goets  van  te  verwacliteii, 
ten  waere  dat  daer  toe  eenighe  merckelicke  fortsen  beneyd  waren  om  de  Spagnierden 
aen  te  tasten  '  (Nefcscher,  Gcsch.  van  Essequeho,  Demcranj  en  Berbice,  p.  35). 

**  Nya  Svcrige  i  Sodra  America  (Stockholm,  1841),  p.  7.  '  Sannolikt  agde  Sverige 
eller  Svencka  undersStor,  under  Drottning  Christinastid,  en  jordstriicka  nara  intill 
iloden  Orinoko,  hvilken  de  fdrstor  emigranterne  gaf  namnet  Nya  Sverige.' 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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point  out  how  exposed  the  Spanish  Indies,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  Plate  fleet  lay  to  hostile  attack.     His  representations  had 
the  effect  of   firing  Buckingham's   imagination   with   dreams   of 
wealth  and  dominion  in  the  golden  lands  of  the  west,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  regarded  as  having  slighted 
him.     And  it  was  to  the  king  of  Sweden  that  he  turned  himself  for 
the  realisation  of  his  plans.     An  examination  of  the  Oxenstierna 
correspondence  ^'^  brings  before  us  the  fact  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
at  this  time  was  making  earnest  endeavours  to  secure  the  interven- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Wales  on   behalf  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
exiled  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  active  assistance  of  England  to 
the  protestant  cause.     James  I  was  old  and  infirm,  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  whose  influence  over  the  son  was  perhaps  even 
more  omnipotent  than  it  had  been  over  the  father,  had  stirred  up 
Charles  to  avenge  the  rebuff  he  had  received  at  Madrid  by  moving 
his  father  to  declare  war  on  Spain.     At  this  period,  and   for  many 
years  past,  very  close  relations  had  been  maintained  between  the 
English  and  Swedish  kings  by  the  agency  of  Sir  James   Spence, 
who  succeeded  in  winning  in  a  remarkable  way  the  confidence  of 
both.      Spence    had   been    first    sent    as    English    ambassador   to 
Sweden  in  1612,  and  during  the  decade  we  are  considering  he  seems 
to  have  acted   alternately  as  envoy  to  both  monarchs,  being  now 
sent  to  James  on  a  mission  from  Gustavus,  and  then  back  again 
from  London  on  a  mission  to   Stockholm  or  the  Swedish  camp. 
He  was  particularly  active  in  the  year  1624,^^  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  efforts  to  raise  subsidies  for  the  cause  of  the 
winter  king.     He  was  in  London  in  the  following  year,  1625,  when 
Gabriel    Gustafsen    Oxenstierna.     the    chancellor's    brother,    was 
despatched  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  congratulate  King  Charles  on 
his  accession.     On  his  arrival  in  England  Oxenstierna  reported : — 
*  Spence  have  I  found  here  before  me,  who  has  attended  to  me  with 
very  great  zeal.     He  is  also  in  great  regard,  and  has  pretty  good 
access  to  the  king.  ...  The  duke  of  Buckingham  is  quite  in  his 
former    favour,  and  rules  everything  according  to  his  will ; '  and 
again,  '  I  consider  that  I  have  so  well  disposed  Buckingham  that,  so 
long  as  he  is  in  any  power,  he  will  give  his  good  offices  in  favour  of 
our  king  and  state. ^'-^     God  grant  it  may  not  be  needed.' 

Here  clearly  was  the  time  when  by  the  help  of  Spence  and  the 
presence  of  Oxenstierna's  brother  Buckingham  had  the  opportunity 
of  bargaining  with  the  Swedish  king,  and  the  knowledge  we  possess 

^~  Eikskansleren  Axel  Oxenstiernas  Skrifter  och  Brefvexling,  now  in  course  of 
publication  ;  ten  volumes  have  already  appeared. 

*^  Oxenstiernas  Brefvexling.  Forra  Afdelingen.  Band  ii.  1606-1624.  Stockholm, 
1896.  Nos.  411,  423,  427,  429,  431,  433,  435,  437,  439  all  relate  to  Spence's  missions 
in  1624, 

*"  Oxenstiernas  Brefvexling.  Gabriel  Gustafsen  Oxenstiernas  bref.,  1611-40, 
no.  75. 
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as  to  his  character  will  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  now  that 
Fenyn's  information  was  utiHsed  with  the  object  of  obtaining, 
should  circumstances  render  his  position  in  England  too  dangerous, 
a  refuge  in  a  principality  across  the  seas  under  the  Swedish  flag. 
The  need  soon  arose.  Already  unpopular,  the  disastrous  fate  of 
the  expedition,  led  by  himself  in  person,  to  relieve  Eochelle, 
rendered  Buckingham  odious  to  the  Enghsh  people.  In  the 
autumn  of  1627  he  knew  that  the  king's  financial  difficulties  would 
compel  him  to  summon  a  parliament  for  the  following  year,  and 
that  the  meeting  of  parliament  would  mean  his  own  impeachment. 
At  this  very  time,  the  autumn  of  1627,  the  trusty  Spence  had  been 
sent,  as  special  envoy  of  King  Charles,  to  carry  the  order  of  the 
Garter  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  from  whom  in  the  following  spring 
he  received  a  patent  of  Swedish  nobility,  and  finally  entered  the 
Swedish  service.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  duke  utiHsed 
this  mission  to  make,  through  the  medium  of  his  friend,  definite 
proposals  to  the  Swedish  king,  the  result  of  which  was  the  contract 
signed  and  sealed  on  8  March  1628,  a  translation  of  which,  from 
the  Latin,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers.-^*^  In  this 
agreement  the  king  undertook  to  assist  Buckingham  to  conquer  for 
himself  a  principality  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  on  condition 
that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  permanently  represented  by  an 
agent  and  two  assistants  at  his  court,  who  were  to  see  that  the 
king  received  duly  a  tenth  part  of  the  profits.  The  contract  con- 
cludes as  follows  :— 

We  shall  never  treat  of  peace  with  the  emperor,  nor  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  that  shall  or  may  cause  any  inconveniency  to  the  said  duke, 
touching  the  possessing  the  said  treasures,  mines,  and  territories  afore- 
said. We  will  defend  our  said  cousin  against  all  puritans  which,  from 
the  Barbadoes  or  other  places,  could  prejudiciate  him  when  he  shall  have 
conquered  these  territories  from  the  king  of  Spain.  We  shall  furnish 
him  with  four  thousand  foot  and  six  men-of-war,  each  of  five  hundred 
ton,  with  cannon  and  munitions,  and  they  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  territories  and  gold  mines. 

Whether  the  duke  really  meant  to  turn  adventurer  we  shall 
never  know,  for  on  23  Aug.  1628  his  schemes  of  self- aggrandise- 
ment were  suddenly  terminated  by  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  his  character  lacked  the  grit  for  carrying  out 
such  a  daring  enterprise  with  success.  That  Gustavus  Adolphus 
was  in  earnest  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  founding  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  and  the  commission  to  Buckingham  were  parts  of  a 
settled  policy.  His  energies  were  for  a  while  diverted  into  another 
direction  by  the  stress  of  the  war  in  Germany,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  had  the  Swedish  monarch  lived  to  dictate  peace 

*"  Vol.  i.  p.  15  :  '  A  true  copy  of  a  contract  which  hath  been.made  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.' 
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in  Vienna  he  would  have  tried  to  turn  his  dreams  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion into  realised  fact.  Yet,  though  at  the  very  noontide  of  his 
glory  the  hero  king  flung  away  his  priceless  life  upon  the  field  of 
Liitzen,  the  afterglow  of  that  dazzling  career  spread  itself  over  the 
next  hundred  years  of  Swedish  history.  The  memory  of  the 
mighty  deeds,  the  tradition  of  the  far-reaching  projects  of  the  great 
Gustavus  grew  into  a  legend,  and  entwined  itself  round  the  hearts 
of  the  Swedish  people,  and  inspired  them  to  maintain,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  a  sparse  population,  that  high  position  among  the 
nations  which  they  owed  to  their  past  achievements. 

The  spirit  and  the  work  of  Gustavus  did  not  die  with  him,  for 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so,  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
Axel  Oxenstierna,  who  had  for  many  years  already  been  the  alter 
ego  of  his  master,  faithfully  carried  out  the  policy  with  which  he 
had  been  so  long  associated.  Notably  was  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  Dutch  capital,  Dutch  commercial 
enterprise,  and  Dutch  financial  and  industrial  skill  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  With  Louis  de  Geer  in  particular  he  became  closely 
allied,  both  by  personal  friendship  and  by  marriage  connexion,  and 
in  1647  he  not  only  assisted  De  Geer  in  establishing  a  Swedish- 
African  company  for  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  himself 
became  a  shareholder.  The  history  of  this  company,  which, 
though  nominally  Swedish,  was  from  the  first  practically  Dutch,  is 
most  instructive,  and  throws  a  volume  of  light  upon  the  (so-called) 
Swedish  revival  of  interest  at  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  western  borderland  of  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Essequibo.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  founder  "'^  it  is  possible 
that,  although  the  forts  and  factories  established  by  the  Swedes  on 
the  Guinea  coast  were  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the  Dutch, 
and  erected  in  territory  which  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
regarded  as  their  own  domain,  the  vessels  employed  were  at  least 
owned  by  Swedish  subjects.  But  on  his  death  his  sons  were  less 
scrupulous.  Not  only  did  they  boldly  intrude,  in  spite  of  strong 
remonstrances,  into  the  Dutch  West  India  Company's  sphere,  but 
they  gradually  turned  their  own  into  a  purely  Amsterdam  company 
concealed  beneath  a  Swedish  name.  Like  the  De  Geers,  Cabelliau 
and  others,  the  principal  Dutch  settlers  in  Sweden  were  originally 
almost  all  Amsterdam  merchants,  and  frequently  kept  up  the 
home  connexion,  even  after  becoming  naturalised  Swedish  subjects, 
and  they  no  doubt  thought  they  were  doing  a  clever  stroke  of 
business  by  using  their  double  nationality  as  a  cloak  for  making 
profit  at  the  cost  of  the  favoured  shareholders  of  the  great  chartered 
companies.  Not  till  1667  were  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  Dutch  com- 
pany in  Africa  finally  compensated  by  a  payment  from  Sweden."'^ 

^'  Louis  de  Geer  died  in  1652. 

^-  See   an  interesting   article  by  Mr.  de   Roever  in  Oud-Holland,  vii.   1U5-222, 
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Throughout  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  besides 
the  large  Dutch  colony  who  were  permanently  settled  in  Sweden, 
and  had  practically  become  Swedes  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  name, 
fresh  bodies  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Provinces  continued  to 
find  the  Scandmavian  kingdom  specially  attractive.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  they  were  going  to  a 
country  where  the  trade  was  in  Dutch  hands,  the  ships  were 
manned  with  Dutch  crews,  and  the  chief  port,  Goteborg, 
remained  in  character  a  Dutch  town.  In  a  letter  to  Johan 
Meerman,  dated  18  Nov.  1667,  John  de  Witt  complains  that, 
despite  strong  prohibitions  forbidding  them  to  do  so,  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces  continued  to  serve  on  Swedish  merchant- 
men, and  whole  famiHes  to  transport  themselves  to  Sweden  or 
under  Swedish  rule.'^  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  so  it  continued  to  be.  Charles  XI 
during  his  long  reign  devoted  special  attention  to  the  internal 
development  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  doing  so  relied  mainly  upon 
his  subjects  of  Dutch  descent.  One  of  his  most  trusted  advisers 
in  commercial  matters  was  Louis  Fabricius,  a  Dutchman.  Among 
other  schemes  the  king  endeavoured  to  re-establish  trade  relations 
with  Persia,  on  the  lines  of  the  company  of  which  Abraham 
Cabelliau  was  director-general  in  1G24,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  man's 
long-continued  influence  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  Fabricius 
was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Teheran  in  1679,  and  again  in  1683 
and  1697.  The  Dutch  settlers  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  ex- 
ploited the  commerce  of  Sweden  to  their  own  signal  advantage,  as 
well  as  to  the  benefit  of  that  state,  for  a  period  of  time  that  from 
first  to  last  extended  over  more  than  a  century.  Their  most 
dangerous  rivals  and  competitors  were  their  own  countrjanen  in 
Holland.  Hence  arose  constant  jealousies  and  friction.  The 
Batavo- Swedes  wished  to  keep  at  one  and  the  same  time  their  own 
markets  to  themselves,  and  also  to  have  a  share  in  the  world 
commerce  of  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the 
decree  of  Charles  XI,  in  1695,  forbidding  foreign  trading  factors  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  Swedish  towns  unless  they  paid  a  tax,  a 
decree  which  the  states- general  did  their  utmost  to  get  repealed, 
even  going  so  far  in  1697  '^  as  to  allow  their  envoy  Heckeren  to 
leave  Stockholm,  but  without  avail.     During  the   stormy  reign  of 

'  Twee  ConcuiTenten  van  de  eerste  West  Indische  Compagnie.'  The  second  rival  was 
Danish.  A  certain  official  of  the  Swedish  company,  by  name  Caerloff,  being  offended 
at  his  employers,  transferred  his  services  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  with  his  consent 
erected  a  Danish- African  company  in  10G2,  which  also  had  its  headquarters  at 
Amsterdam. 

■''^  De  Witt's  Brieven,  iv.  533. 

■''  It  will  be  noted  that  this  was  the  precise  date  when  the  question  of  a  cession  of 
territory  on  the  Barima  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria  would  have  been  under 
discussion. 
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Charles  XII  men's  thoughts  were  but  little  occupied  with  the  arts 
of  peace,  but  with  the  accession  of  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel  ^'^  to 
the  throne  in  1718,  who  had  himself  been  a  general  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  had  learnt  in  Holland  the  value  of  commerce  as  the  basis 
of  natural  strength  and  prosperity,  the  government  began  steadily 
to  devote  its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  trade.  In  this  lay 
the  hope  of  restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  a  succession  of  costly  wars.  An  important  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  1724.  Finding  that  the  carrying  trade 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Hollanders,  a  royal  order 
was  issued  in  that  year,  similar  in  character  and  aim  to  Cromwell's 
famous  Navigation  Act,  forbidding,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  ship 
and  cargo,  all  foreigners  to  bring  any  other  goods,  whether  on 
their  own  or  hired  ships,  into  the  country,  save  the  products  of 
their  own  land  or  colonies.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Dutch 
shipping  interest,  and  the  states -general  retaliated  in  1728  by 
issuing  a  similar  decree  against  the  subjects  of  the  Swedish 
crown.'^*^  But  Frederick  was  not  content  with  negative  measures  ; 
he  wished  to  share  in  the  traffic  of  the  Indies,  and  making  use  of 
a  certain  Josias  van  Asperen,  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam, ^^"  as  his 
intermediary,  he  issued  a  charter,  dated  14  June  1731,  to  the 
shipowners  Henri  Konig  &  Co.,  for  trading  in  the  eastern  seas.^"* 
In  vain  did  the  states  protest,  and  even  seize  a  Swedish  vessel 
returning  from  China  in  the  Straits  of  Sonda.  The  king  persisted 
in  his  purpose,  and  the  stales  could  only  reply  by  a  decree  strictly 
forbidding  any  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  to  take  shares 
in  foreign  comj)anies. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  while  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  strenuously  contending  that  the  Swedish  king  had  no  right  to 
infringe  its  exclusive  rights  under  the  treaty  of  Munster  to  trade 
in  land  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  we 
read  in  Essequibo  records  of  the  intention  of  the  Swedes  to  establish 
a  colony  on  the  Barima.  It  is  far  from  surprising  that  this  should 
be  so.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  Brazil  and  New 
Netherland  had  largely  diminished  its  sphere  of  operations,  but  the 
dreams  of  an  Eldorado  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Orinoco  had  not  yet  died  out,  and  such  were  especially  likely  to 
linger  on  in  the  town  which  had  been  built  and  organised  by 
Abraham  Cabelliau.  It  was  only  natural,  at  a  time  when  trade 
expansion  across  the  ocean  was  being    sought,    that    the    unfor- 

•"  In  right  of  his  wife,  Ulrica  Eleoiiora,  sister  of  Charles  XII. 
^«  Groot  Placaet  Bock,  vi.  deel,  2(38  bl. 

^'  Wagenaar,   Vadcrlandsche   Historic,  xviii.  63   and  64.      Again  an   Amsterdam 
merchant  preferred  profit  to  patriotism.     He  was  ti'ied  for  felony. 
^'■^  Rousset,  Recueil,  Sec,  iii.  343-6o. 
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gotten  tradition  of  the  projects  of  Gustavus,  kept  alive  perhaps  and 
strengthened  by  the  more  recent  remembrance  of  negotiations  on 
the  subject  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  should  have  stimulated  the 
Dutch  population  of  Goteborg  (abetted,  no  doubt,  as  on  other 
occasions,  by  merchants  of  Amsterdam)  to  see  in  the  Zeeland 
chamber's  monopoly  over  the  Essequibo  and  its  dependent  districts 
an  opportunity  of  using  their  Swedish  nationality  to  profitable 
purpose. 

The  Swedes  of  Hermanns  Gelskerke's  despatches,''^  if  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  Swedish-African,  the  Danish-African,  and  Swedish- 
East  India  Companies  (to  quote  only  prominent  instances  ^^)  can 
be  safely  followed  in  the  present  case,  would  be  men  mostly  or 
entirely  of  Dutch  descent,  either  naturalised  in  Sweden  or  at  least 
living  and  having  their  trade  interests  in  Goteborg.  The  originator 
of  the  rumour,  which  the  Dutch  commandeur  reported  to  his 
principals,  was  a  certain  skipper,  Laurens  Brander  by  name,  who 
had  visited  the  Essequibo  in  his  ship  '  De  Fortuyn  '  from  Goteborg 
in  1727.  The  fact  that  the  names  of  both  skipper  and  ship  are 
Dutch,  and  that  the  vessel  hailed  from  Goteborg,  afford  just  the 
necessary  piece  of  evidence  to  clench  the  conclusion.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  here  we  have  simply  one  more  instance 
of  Dutchmen  abroad  stealing  a  march  upon  Dutchmen  at  home, 
and  trying  to  make  profit  at  their  expense.  It  was  probably  a 
private  enterprise,  connived  at  perhaps  and  indirectly  supported  by 
the  Swedish  government,  but  without  any  actual  sanction  of  the 
authorities.'''^ 

That  these  Batavo- Swedes  should  have  been  prospecting  in  the 
Barima  district  in  1734  may  therefore  be  taken  as  indicating — 

(1)  That  they  regarded  that  district  as  lying  within  the  West 
India  Company's  monopoly. 

(2)  That  they  informed  themselves  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
meet  with  armed  resistance. 

(3)  That  they  hoped  that,  if  once  in  possession,  the  Essequibo 
government  might  acquiesce  in  their  presence,  as  an  additional 
security  against  Spanish  aggression. 

George  Edmundson. 

^'■'  5  April  1732,  8  June  1734. 

«"  How  unscrupulous  Dutch  skippers  could  be  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
statement  from  Cronholm's  Gustaf  II  Adolf,  p.  6/5 :  '  Holliinclska  fartyg  anlopo 
Goteborg,  med  stycke  gods,  och  med  sin  hembygds  varor,  och  sedan  tullan  der  var 
erlagd,  seglade  till  Spanien  under  Goteborgares  namn  och  frihet.' 

"'Had  any  charter  or  royal  commission  been  granted,  it  is  quite  certain  that  such 
would  have  been  found  in  Stiernman's  Commerce  Forfattningar.  There  is,  however, 
no  mention  of  Guiana  or  the  Barima  in  that  standard  work. 
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THE    ENGLISH    BOROUGHS    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    JOHN. 

If  one  were  to  follow  Mr.  Seebohm's  method  and  argue  backwards, 
from  the  known  to  the  miknown,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  begin 
with  Mrs.  Green's  book,  and  choose  the  fourteenth  century  for  a 
first  attempt  at  investigating  the  vexed  questions  of  borough 
history  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  Charter,  Patent,  and  Close  Eolls  of 
King  John  are  all  printed  and  available  in  many  libraries  points  out 
that  reign  as  being  especially  suited  for  study. 

What  is  a  borough  ?  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Professor  Maitland 
define  ^  the  hurgns  as  a  mass  of  franchises,  or  a  place  endowed  with 
a  mass  of  franchises,  or  a  group  or  body  of  men,  a  community  or 
corporation  enjoying  a  mass  of  franchises,  and  they  further  proceed 
to  point  out  that  the  most  usual  of  these  franchises  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  fall  within  one  or  another  of  eight  distinct  groups.  Let 
us  then,  without  adopting  this  definition  as  final,  begin  our  study 
by  analysing  the  franchises  granted  by  the  various  borough 
charters  contained  in  King  John's  Charter  Eolls,  and  thus  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  various  privileges  possessed  by  the  burgesses 
of  English  boroughs  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
According  to  my  reckoning  sixty-six  charters  relating  to  fifty- two 
English  boroughs,  and  four  granted  to  one  Scotch  and  three  Irish 
boroughs,  are  printed  in  the  Charter  Eolls,  while  from  other 
sources  we  learn  of  four  other  charters  granted  by  King  John. 
(This  calculation  omits  John's  charters  to  London.) 

Thirteen  charters  contain  a  clause  threatening  a  penalty  of  10/. 
against  any  person  infringing  them ;  the  charters  to  Andover, 
Cambridge,  Dover,  Exeter,  Ipswich,  Lynn,  Nottingham,'^  Sandwich, 
Salisl)ury,  Wilton,  Eye  and  Winchelsea,  Yarmouth,  and  York  are 
thus  safeguarded.  But  who  was  to  sue  for  the  penalty,  the 
aggrieved  burgess  or  the  community  ? 

Six  of  these  charters  create  the  towns  to  which  they  are  granted 
— Bridgwater,  Chesterfield,  Helston,  Dunwich,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth 
— into  liheri  hiirgij  and  the  Dunwich  charter  goes  on  to  specify 
that  the  town  shall  be  henceforth  represented  before  the  justices  in 
eyre  by  twelve  leg  ales  homines.''^     But  we  search  in  vain  in  John's 

'  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  62G. 

'^  Stiibbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  309.  ^  j^^-^_  p_  -^n 
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Charter  Bolls  for  two  o?  the  groups  of  franchises  which  Pollock  and 
Maitland  attribute  to  the  boroughs  of  Edward  I,  the  right  to 
impose  taxes  and  the  right  to  make  bye-laws. 

I.  Jurisdictional  Privileges. 

{a)  The  privileges  known  as  sac  and  soc,  toll  and  feam,  and 
infangthcj  were  granted  to  seven  boroughs  or  their  burgesses— 
Droitwich,  Dunwich/  Hereford,  Hythe,  Ilchester,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Yarmouth.  The  burgesses  of  Portsmouth  were  to  have  toll  and 
theam,  Anfangthef  and  outfangthef.  At  Shrewsbury  the  assize  t)f 
bread  per  prohos  homines  praedicti  hurgi  et  ballivos  nostros  was 
expressly  in cl tided  in  the  charter.  Sac  and  soc  had  been  given  to 
Oxford  by  Henry  II. 

{]))  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  jurisdictional  privileges, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  that  none  of  the  burgesses  should 
plead  beyond  the  walls  of  the  borough  on  any  plea  except  pleas 
relating  to  external  tenures  ;  but  this  privilege  did  not  extend  to 
coiners  or  royal  officials.-^  In  some  places,  as  at  Dunwich,  this 
privilege  was  expressed  as  an  exemption  from  suit  of  county  or 
hundred  conrts,  except  before  the  royal  justices.*^  And  in  others,  as 
at  Andover,  it  was  expressed  as  a  prohibition  against  the  intrusion 
of  the  sheriff.  This  privilege  was  granted  to  twenty- three  boroughs 
— Andover,  Cambridge,  Droitwich,  Dunwich,  Gloucester,  Grimsby, 
Helston,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Ilchester,  Ipswich,  Kingston, 
Lincoln,  Lynn,  Marlborough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Shrewsbury,  Eye  and  Winchelsea,  Worcester,  Yarmouth, 
and  Dublin. 

The  '  Abbreviatio  Placitorum  ' "  shows  that  the  bailiffs  or  other 
officials  of  the  town  came  before  the  justices  and  claimed  juris- 
diction in  the  same  way  as  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
to-day  comes  or  sends  before  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and  claims  juris- 
diction  over  unruly  undergraduates. 

(c)  A  third  franchise,  which  was  apparently  no  less  highly 
esteemed  than  the  foregoing,  was  that  none  of  the  burgesses  should 
be  compelled  to  wager  of  battle,  but  that  they  might  settle  their 
disputes  according  to  the  custom  of  the  citizens  of  London «  or  of 
some  other  privileged  borough.  This  franchise  is  granted  to 
thirteen  boroughs— Cambridge,  Dunwich,  Gloucester,  Grimsby, 
Lincoln,  Lynn,  Marlborough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Winchester,  Yarmouth,  and  Dublin. 

{d)  Another  common  clause  (found  in  thirteen  charters)  pro- 
vided that  actions  relating  to  debts  contracted  in  a-  borough,  and 
mortgages  there  made,  should  be  tried  within  that  borough,-'  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  charters  to  Cambridge,  Gloucester,  Grimsby, 

-  p  "^i"''  ^f''^  ^^^(^rters,  p.  311.        ^  Ihid.  Northampton,  p.  310.     «  Ibid  p.  311. 
l^p.  -7,  ol.  »«  Select  Charters,  Northampton,  p.  310.  »  Ibid. 
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Ipswich,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton,  Norwich, 
Shrewsbury,  Winchester,  and  Yarmouth. 

(e)  The  charters  to  Dunwich,  Marlborough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  Winchester  contain  a  clause  exempting  the  burgesses  of  these 
towns  from  being  attached  for  the  debt  of  another,  unless  they 
were  pledges  or  the  principal  debtors. 

(/)  Finally,  many  of  these  charters  settle  the  procedure  of  the 
borough  court,  that  there  shall  be  no  miskenning  and  that  the 
borough  court  (at  Dublin  called  the  hundred  court)  should  be  held 
only  once  a  week.^^  This  clause  is  inserted  in  the  charters  of  six 
towns— Lincoln,  Norwich,  Northampton,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  and 
Dublin. 

Two  of  the  charters  to  Dunwich  require  notice  under  this 
heading  ;  the  first  (1200)  provides  that  if  the  burgesses  had  to  be 
amerced  they  should  be  amerced  by  six  upright  men  of  the 
borough  and  six  upright  men  from  without  the  borough  ;  ^^  the 
second  (1215)  provided  that  any  burgess  accused  of  felony  or 
homicide  could  purge  himself  by  the  oath  of  twent^^-four  free  and 
lawful  men  of  his  neighbours.  And  one  of  the  Leicester  charters 
provides  that  all  sales  and  purchases  of  land  in  the  poytmanncmotc 
shall  be  held  valid. 

I  cannot  find  that  any  of  John's  charters  confers  the  privilege 
known  as  the  return  of  writs  on  any  borough. 

IL   Tenurial  Privileges. 

{a)  Four  charters — those  to  Derby,  Dunwich,  Hereford,  and 
Nottingham — provide  that  persons  (serfs)  residing  within  the 
borough  for  a  year  and  a  day  without  claim  shall  there  remain. '- 

(h)  Another  clause  provided  that  the  burgesses  might  sell  their 
lands  and  buildings  within  the  borough  to  whomsoever  they  would, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  charters  to  Dunwich. ^^ 

(c)  The  charters  to  Dunwich  and  Dublin  provide  that  the 
burgesses  shall  be  at  liberty  to  marry  their  children,  and  also  their 
widows,  at  their  will,  apparently  without  the  payment  of  any  fee  to 
the  crown  for  so  doing.^'* 

(d)  Another  valuable  franchise  was  the  prohibition  of  certain 
exactions  on  the  part  of  the  crown  and  the  borough  officials  for 
brudtoU,  gildwite,  yeresyeve,  and  scot  ale  ^^  (the  latter  term  is 
explained  to  mean  a  drinking  party  given  by  the  praepositus,  to 
which  he  invited  the  burgesses,  and  for  which  he  made  them  pay  '''), 
and  was  granted  to  ten  boroughs — Cambridge,  Gloucester, 
Grimsby,  Lincoln,  Marlborough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Winchester,  and  Yarmouth. 

'"  Select  Charters,  Northampton,  p.  310.  "  Ibid.  p.  311. 

'2  Ihid.  Nottingham,  p.  809.  '=*  Ihid.  p.  311.  ''  Ibid. 

'*  Ibid.  Northampton,  p.  310.  "*  Ibid.  p.  648  ;  Stubbs,  Cmst.  Hist.  i.  628. 
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(e)  No  less  valuabfe  was  the  clause  in  the  charters  to  Grimsby, 
Ipswich,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Northampton,  Norwich,  and  Dublin  (seven), 
forbidding  any  one  from  billeting  himself  on  the  burgesses  by 
force  or  by  colour  of  the  livery  of  the  marshal.^' 

(/•)  Limitation  of  actions  was  secured  in  the  boroughs  of  Derby 
and  Nottingham  by  the  clauses  in  the  charters  which  ratified  the 
title  of  those  who  had  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for  a  year 

and  a  day.^^ 

Ql)  The  ancient  customs  of  the  boroughs  of  Cambridge,  Chester, 
Dunwich,  Gloucester,  Grimsby,  Lincoln,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham,'-'  Norwich,  Winchester,  York,^"  and  Dublin  (twelve) 
were  confirmed  by  their  charters. 

(//)  The  customs  of  other  and  more  privileged  cities  and 
boroughs  were  granted  to  Appleby  (York),  Grimsby  (Northampton), 
Hartlepool  -'  (Newcastle),  Helston  22  (Launceston),  Ilchester 
(Winchester),  Lincoln  (London),  Lynn  (Oxford),  Marlborough 
(Winchester  or  Oxford),  Northampton  -^  (London),  Norwich 
(London),  Chesterfield  (Nottingham),  Portsmouth  (Winchester  and 
Oxford),  Scarborough  (York),  and  Dungarvan  (Bristol)  ;  while  Dun- 
Avich,  Huntingdon,  Ipswich,  and  Liverpool  were  to  enjoy  the  customs 
of  the  other  free  boroughs  in  England.  The  Lynn  charter  further 
provided  that  in  case  of  any  dispute  two  knights  should  be  sent  to 
Oxford  to  inquire  and  obtain  a  ruling  on  the  point  ;  a  similar 
provision  appears  in  John's  charter  to  Ilchester  and  Henry  II's 
charter  to  Oxford.-^ 

III.  Mercantile  Privileges. 

(a)  Possibly  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  all  the 
franchises  conferred  by  these  charters  was  the  exemption  of  the 
burgesses  from  toll  and  other  dues  throughout  the  realm,  including 
in  many  cases  the  king's  possessions  in  France,  an  immunity 
granted  to  Dundee  and  Dublin  and  to  no  less  than  thirty-six 
English  boroughs — Andover,  Appleby,  Bridgnorth,  Bridgwater, 
Cambridge,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Derby,  Dover,  Droitwich, 
Dunwich,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Grimsby,  Hastings,  Helston, 
Hereford,  Hythe,  Ilchester,  Ipswich,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Marlborough, 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  Nottingham,'^-^  Northampton,^^  Norwich, 
Portsmouth,  Salisbury,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Wilton,  Eye  and 
Winchelsea,  Winchester,  Yarmouth,  and  York. 

(h)  One  method  of  securing  this  exemption  of  the  burgesses 
from  toll  was  the  provision  'that  if  any  one  in  the  whole  of 
England  took  toll  or  custom  from  the  men  of  Northampton,  if  the 

'■   Select  CJiartcrs,  Northampton,  p.  310.  '"  Ibid.  Nottingham,  p.  309. 

'■'  Ibid.  2«  Ibid.  p.  312.  •-'  Ibid.  p.  313.  -'  Ibid.  p.  314. 

-■'  Ibid.  p.  310.  -^  Royal  Letters  addressed  to  Oxford,  p.  4. 

■-••  Select  Charters,  p.  309.  '*<'  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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toll-taker  would  not  do  right  the  praepositus  of  Northampton  shall 
take  nam  (or  distrain)  thence  at  Northampton.^^  This  apparently 
authorised  him  to  retaliate  on  any  merchant  from  the  town  that 
had  illegally  taken  toll  if  he  found  one  at  Northampton;  the 
praepositi  so  authorised  were  those  of  Cambridge,  Gloucester, 
Grimsby,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Winchester,  Yarmouth,  and  Dublin  (eleven).  In  some 
cases  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  borough  was  situate 
was  also  authorised  to  retaliate. 

(f)  In  the  days  when  distraint  played  a  more  important  part 
in  our  judicial  procedure  than  it  does  to-day  a  valuable  provision 
was  that  which  exempted  from  distress  on  the  market  day  all 
persons  attending  the  borough  market.  This  or  similar  clauses, 
securing  free  access  to  markets,  was  inserted  in  the  charters  to 
seven  boroughs — Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Lynn,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham,-^  Winchester,  and  Yarmouth. 

{d)  Eleven  of  the  charters  contained  grants  or  confirmations  of 
markets  or  fairs — Bridgwater,  Cambridge,  Chesterfield,  Derby, 
Droitwich,  Ilchester,  Marlborough,  Nottingham,^^  Preston,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Shrewsbury. 

{e)  The  charters  to  Bridgnorth,  Leicester,  and  Swansea  granted 
the  burgesses  liberty  to  travel  and  trade  throughout  England.  In 
this  connexion  we  must  notice  that  the  charters  to  Nottingham  and 
Derby  prohibited  any  person  from  selling  dyed  cloths  within  ten 
leagues  of  these  boroughs  nisi  sit  de  hnn/o.^^^ 

IV.   The  Firma  Burgi. 

The  privilege  of  farming  the  borough — i.e.  of  collecting  the 
royal  dues  and  therefrom  accounting  to  the  king  for  a  fixed  sum 
yearly,  leaving  the  burgesses  with  either  a  profit  or  a  loss,  as  the 
case  might  be — was  granted  by  John  to  twenty-three  boroughs — 
Andover,  Appleby,  Cambridge,  Derby,  Droitwich,  Dunwich,  Glou- 
cester, Helston,^'  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Ilchester,  Ipswich, 
Kingston,  Lincoln,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Oxfoi'd,  Scarborough,  Shrewsbury,  Yarmouth,  and  York. 
But  the  farming  of  a  cill  by  the  men  of  that  viU  did  not  constitute  that 
rill  a  borough  ;  thus  on  p.  86  of  the  Charter  Eolls  are  four  charters 
granting  the  vills  of  Pokelinton,  Scallesby,  Pickering,  and  Driffield 
at  farm  to  the  men  of  those  vills  respectively.  At  Shrewsbury  the 
villa  cu)ii  hundredo  ad  villain  pertinente  was  granted  at  farm  to  the 
burgesses  ;  at  Andover  (1213)  the  grant  was  of  the  maneriuni  cumi 
hundredo  foritiseco,  Sind  at  Dublin  the  hundvedum  villae  was  granted 
to  the  burgesses.  In  connexion  with  the  farms  of  the  boroughs  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  part  of  the  farm  of  Dunwich  consisted 

'''  Select  Charters,  p.  310.      ->"  Ibid.  p.  309.     -'  Ibid.      '"  Ibid.      ^"  Ibid.  p.  314. 
VOL.    XIV. NO.    LIII.  H 
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# 
of  24,000  herrings,  and  that  in  return  for  their  privileges  the  men 
of  Hastings  were  obHged  to  furnish  the  king  with  twenty  ships  for 
fifteen  days,  and  that  the  men  of  Eye  and  Winchelsea  assisted 
them  with  two  ships. 

V.  The  Gild  Merchant. 
According  to  Dr.  Gross  there  were  thirty-eight  gilds  merchant 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  thirteen  are 
mentioned  in  his  charters,  and  of  these  eight  appear  to  be  new 
foundations— Dun  wich,  Cambridge,  Helston,^^  Derby,  Lynn, 
Yarmouth,  Hereford,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne— while  five  were  con- 
firmations merely— Andover,  Marlborough,  Nottingham,^^  Salisbury, 
and  York.  The  gild  merchant  was  that  branch  of  the  organisation 
of  the  borough  which  was  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  of  the  borough;  and  the  charters  reveal  that  in  some 
boroughs  it  was  not  every  burgess  who  was  a  member  of  the  gild 
merchant ;  for  the  charters  to  Cambridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Wilton  confine  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  toll  to  the  members  of 
the  gilds  merchant  of  these  towns ;  and  at  Winchester  they  alone 
were  exempted  from  appearance  at  other  than  the  borough  court, 
while  in  each  case  the  other  privileges  extended  to  the  burgesses 
universally.  We  know  that  residence  within  the  borough  was  not 
essential  to  the  membership  of  a  gild  merchant,  but  the  Helston 
charter  expressly  provides  that  no  non-resident  should  share  in  any 
of  the  franchises  of  the  borough,  which  included  the  gild  merchant.^'' 

VI.  Elective  Officers. 

London  was  the  only  city  to  which  John  granted  the  privilege 
of  electing  a  mayor ;  but  to  certain  other  boroughs  he  granted  the 
right  of  electing  coroners  and  praepositi. 

{a)  The  burgesses  of  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Lincoln, ^^  and  Not- 
tingham had  the  right  of  electing  four  coroners  each,  while  the  bur- 
gesses of  Shrewsbury  elected  only  two.  They  were  appointed  to 
keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the  borough,  and  moreover  to 
watch  that  the  praepositi  did  justice  between  rich  and  poor,  and 
were  to  be  elected  per  commune  concilmm  burgensium.  In  the  next 
reign  the  burgesses  of  Colchester  claimed  to  appoint  their  coroners 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  of  Kichard  I. 

{h)  The  above-cited  notice  of  the  duties  of  the  coroners  implies 
that  the  praepositi  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  their  borough  or 
city ;  apart  from  this  hint  the  only  information  given  to  us  by  the 
charters  about  their  duties  is  that  the  Jirma  hurgi  was  to  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer  per  manus  praepositi ;  their  appointment  was 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesscrint. 

^''  Select  Charters,  p.  313.       ^^  Ibid.  p.  309.       ^^  Ibid.  p.  314.        "  J5^_  p^  312. 
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Of  these  officials  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  and  Lincoln  ^^  had  two 
each,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  burgesses  and  presented  to 
the  chief  justice  at  Westminster.  (John's  charter  to  London  for 
the  election  of  mayor  provides  that  he  should  be  presented  to  the 
king  or  his  justice,  and  should  before  him  take  the  oath  of  fealty, 
an  ordinance  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  lord  mayor's  show.) 
Norwich,  Nottingham,^^  Northampton,^^  Shrewsbury,  and  Yarmouth 
were  contented  with  one  lyraepositus  each.  At  Nottingham  the  king 
reserved  a  power  to  remove  the  j)raej)ositus  if  he  was  displeasing  to 
him,  while  at  Shrewsbury  and  Northampton  the  burgesses  elected 
two  de  legaliorihus  et  discretiorihits  villae  suae,  and  presented  them  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  count}^  who  in  turn  selected  one  of  the  two  and 
presented  him  to  the  chief  justice  at  Westminster.  No  regulations 
are  laid  down  about  the  election  of  praepositus  at  Norwich  or 
Yarmouth.  But  praepositi  existed  in  other  boroughs  than  these, 
for  we  have  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  towns 
the  praeposlti  of  Cambridge,  Grimsby,  Lynn,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Winchester  were  authorised  to  retaliate  if  any  one  illegally  took  toll 
from  their  burgesses. 

But  although  John's  charters  allowed  London  only  to  elect  a 
mayor,  and  the  above  eight  boroughs  only  to  elect  praepositi,  yet 
we  find  from  the  indices  to  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls  that,  before 
the  end  of  his  reign,  he  had  addressed  writs  to 

{a)  The  mayors  of  BristoP^  (121G),  Exeter  (1205),  Lincoln 
(1212),  Lynn  '(1214),  Northampton  (1215),  Oxford  (1213), 
Winchester  (1200),  York  (1215),  and  Norwich  (1215). 

{h)  The  praepositi  of  Beverley,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Dover, 
Exeter,  Grimsby,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Portsmouth,  South- 
ampton, Tewkesbury,  Winchelsea,  Winchester,  Yarmouth,  and 
York. 

(e)  The  bailiffs  of  Andover,  Beverley,  Cambridge,  Canterbury, 
Carlisle,  Colchester,  Dover,  Dunwich,  Exeter,  Eye,  Hastings, 
Hereford,  London,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Marlborough,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Oxford,  Pevensey,  Portsmouth,  Rye, 
Shoreham,  Southampton,  Wallingford,  Winchelsea,  Winchester, 
Yarmouth,  and  York.'*" 

Who  were  these  various  officials  ? 

^«  Select  Charters,  p.  312.  ■''  Ibid.  p.  809.  "*«  Ibid.  p.  311. 

^'^  For  the  mayor  of  Bristol  in  1200  see  Hunt's  Bristol,  p.  54. 

'"  If  we  carry  our  research  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  HI  (26  Oct.  1224), 
we  find  additional  mention  of  the 

(a)  Mayor  of  Grimsby. 

(6)  Praepositi  of  Colchester,  Devizes,  Nottingham,  and  Worcester. 

(c)  Bailiffs  of  Bedford,  Berkhampstead,  Cardigan,  Chichester,  Cirencester, 
Colchester,  Derby,  Devizes,  Dorchester,  Guildford,  Hythe,  Huntingdon,  Kingston, 
Nottingham,  Rochester,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  Stamford,  Stratford,  Worcester,  and 
Wilton. 

H  2 


• 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  baiHff  and  praepositiis  were 
interchangeable  terms,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Merewether 
and  Stephens.^'  The  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  this  con- 
tention is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Little  Domesday  of  Ipswich,'  giving 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  borough  after  the  receipt  of 
the  charter  in  1200/^  The  charter,  as  we  have  seen,  authorised 
the  election  of  praepositi,  but  the  two  men  who  were  elected  ad 
cmtodiendam  praeposituram  hurgi  were  always  styled  the  bailiffs 
from  .the  very  day  of  their  election ;  and  similarly  the  coroners 
were  appointed  to  see  that  the  bailiffs  justly  treated  both  poor  and 
rich.  There  would  be  no  doubt  on  this  point  if  it  were  not  for  the 
occurrence  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Eolls  of  writs  ballivis  et 
praepositis  of  Bristol,  Chichester,  Dover,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Winchester. 

The  identity  and  duties  of  the  mayors  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
is   not   so   easily   decided.     Merewether    and    Stephens   say   that 
'  mayor  '  was  but  the  Norman  French  name  for  the  official  who 
was  called  praepositus  in  Latin  and  bailiff  in  English,   and  thus 
identify  the  mayor  with  the  jiraepositus  and  bailiff. ''•"^     But  a  perusal 
of  the   Close   and   Patent    Rolls    throws    grave    doubts    on    this 
identification :  for  we  find  that  King  John  addressed  writs 
(a)  Maiori  et  ballivis  of  Lincoln,  Lynn,  and  Winchester. 
(h)  Maiori  et  praeposito  of  Exeter  and  Oxford. 
{(■)  Maiori  et  praepositis  of  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Northampton, 
Winchester,  and  York. 

That  these  addresses  are  not  mere  legal  surplusage  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  later  years  we  find  deeds  in  many  boroughs 
attested  by  both  mayor  and  praepositi,  or  mayor  and  baihffs.''* 
But  at  present  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  put  forward  even 
a  tentative  explanation. 

Neither  the  Charter,  nor  Patent,  nor  Close  Rolls  mention  any 
alderman;  the  alderman  of  Lincoln  is  ipentioned  in  the 
'  Abbreviatio  Placitorum  '  for  1210,^-'  and  an  alderman  was  elected 
at  Ipswich  as  head  of  the  gild  merchant  there,^''  while  the 
Charter  Rolls  contained  the  grant  of  an  aldermanry  at  Canterbury 
to  Baldwin  de  Werrevall."" 

Do  these  charters  throw  any  light  on  the  vexed  questions  of 
municipal  history  ?  Two  of  them  certainly  show  a  tendency  to 
treat  the  borough  as  a  fictitious  person  endowed  with  rights  and 
privileges  ;  thus  the  first  charter  to  Dunwich  (1200)  grants  quod 
hurgiim  de  Duneivichge  sit  liherum  hurgum  nostrum  et  haheat  saccam 

"  Histoiy  of  Boroughs,  p.  358  (1st  edition). 

i;  ^'T\  ^'J:^  ^'"-'^'^^i^  ii-  116.  .^  Historij  of  Boro2^hs,  I.e. 

..o  Irf '  ^f^^f  ^^'^  'f  ^^-  FrideswideX  i.  228,  &c.  ;  Salisbury.  Sarum  CJmrters, 

up  It   '  ^^^^^^'*^^''  l^allard's  Histoi-ij,  p.  39  ;  Bristol,  Hunt's  Bristol,  p.  55. 

^  i .  65.  "^  Gross,  Gild  Merchant,  loc.  cit.  ^-  Rot.  Chart,  p.  69. 
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et  soccam,  &c. ;  ^^  but  the  strain  on  the  draftsman's  imagination  is 
too  great,  and  the  fiction  is  immediately  dropped,  for  the  next 
clause  reads  et  quod  ipsi  ,  .  .  firmam  .  .  .  reddarit.  Similarly 
Yarmouth  was  to  be  liberum  hiirgum  et  haheat  saccam  et  soccam^ 
But  the  third  charter  to  Dunwich  dispenses  with  the  fiction 
altogether  and  grants  burgensibus  et  heredibus  saccam  et  socca7n, 
and  in  every  other  case  the  grant  of  sac  and  soc  is  likewise  to  the 
burgesses. 

All  the  charters  which  contain  words  of  succession  express  that 
the  franchises  are  to  be  held  by  the  burgesses  and  their  heirs ;  the 
word  successors  never  appears  to  my  knowledge. 

The  charter  to  Hartlepool  granting  quod  homines  sint  liberi 
burgenses  *^  implies  that  residence  in  that  borough  carried  with  it 
the  right  of  burgess-ship ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Andover  charters 
of  1201  and  1205  were  granted  to  the  burgesses,  while  that  of  1204 
was  granted  to  the  men  of  Andover,  also  indicates  that  there  again 
homines  and  burgenses  were  interchangeable  terms. 

The  Ipswich  Domesday  also  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  it 
tells  that  congregata  est  iota  villata  burgi  ^^  to  elect  the  officials, 
who  the  charter  prescribed  should  be  elected  ^er  commune  conciliuin 
htrgensium.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  hasty  in  making 
generalisations  from  a  few  examples  ;  and  the  clause  in  the 
Derby  and  Nottingham  charters  *  that  whosoever  shall  reside  in 
the  borough,  of  whatever  fee  he  may  be,  shall  pay  tallages  with  the 
burgesses  and  pay  his  share  of  the  deficit  {adiniplere  dejecius)  '  -'^ 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  class  of  non-burgesses  in  those 
boroughs  who,  while  sharing  in  the  liabilities  of  the  burgesses,  yet 
had  no  part  in  their  privileges.  At  Lincoln  too  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  class  of  non-burgesses,  for  in  a  lawsuit  in  1210  the 
alderman  and  pmepositi  pleaded  that  the  fullers  had  no  legem  vel 
communiam  with  the  citizens,  and  the  case  was  decided  in  their 
favour  .^^^ 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  none  of  the  charters  give 
any  indication  of  a  select  body  or  council  to  assist  the  praepositi  in 
the  management  of  the  borough  business ;  the  expression  per 
commune  concilium  used  of  the  election  of  the  praepositi  and 
coroners  means  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  assent  of  all  the  burgesses,  as  is  shown  by  the  Ipswich 
Domesday ;  but  this  latter  record  also  shows  us  that  the  Ipswich 
burgesses  elected  a  body  of  twelve  portmen  to  govern  and  maintain 
the  borough  and  its  liberties,  and  to  deliver  the  judgment  of  the 
said  borough,  an  election  they  justified  by  alleging  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  other  free  boroughs  in  England. 

Perhaps  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  answer  the  inquiry  with 

'^  Select  Charters,  p.  311.  '''  Ibid.  p.  313.  '»  Gross,  I.e. 

^'  Select  Charters,  p.  309.  "  Abbrevatio  Placitoru?n,  p.  65, 


Analysis  of  John's 


No. 

Towu 

1 

Andover    . 

2 

Appieby     . 

a 

Beverley'  . 

4 

Bridgnorth* 

5 

Bridgwater  '      . 

(t 

Cambridge 

7 

Cardigan  ^ . 

8 

Carmarthen 

1) 

Chesterfield  '•     . 

lo 

Corbridge  . 

11 

Derby 

12 

Devizep      . 

13 

Dover 

14 

Droitwich  " 

15 

16     1  Dunwich" 


Exeter 
Gloucester  . 
I  Grimsby  . 
Hartlepool 
Hastings  . 
Hedou " 
Helston 

Hereford    . 

Huntingdon 

Hythe  ■"  . 
Ilchester    . 

i  Ipswich     . 

Kingston    . 

Liverpool ' ' 
Lancaster  *- 
Leicester  '■■ 


Lynn  .... 
Marlborough 
Ne\vcas:tle-on-Tyne  " 


:;7 
38 
:i9 

4U 

41 
42 
43 
4t 
45 

46 

47 
IS 
ii 
50 
51 


Xottingliaui 
Northampton  . 
Norwich 
Pembroke  . 
Preston  ''  . 
Portsmouth 
Sandwich"' 
SaUsbury  . 
Scarborough 

Slirewsbury '"     . 

Swanscii  "* . 

Whitby       . 

Wilton 

live  and  Winchelsea , 

Winchester 

Yarmoutli  . 

York  .        .        .        . 

London  "    . 

Oxford-^"  . 
1  Oliester-'  . 
;  Southampton--. 
■  Totnes--'  . 
I  Drogheda  . 
'  DubUn 
j  Dungarvan-^     . 


Yea# 


1201 
1204 
1205 
1213 
120'> 
1200 
1215 
1200 
1201 
1200 
1201 
1215 
1201 
1204 
1200 
1201 
1205 
1216 
1199 
1200 
1205 

1215 

1200 
120U 
1201 
1201 
1205 
1201 
1201 
1201 
1215 

1205 

1205 
1204 

1200 

1200 

1208 

1207 

1199 

1199 

1199 

1199 

1200 

1204 

1204 

1201 

1201 

1201 

1212 

1215 

1200 

1200 

1199 

1201 

1199 

1200 

1205 

1200 

1200 

1201 

1205 

1215 

1199 

1204 

1205 

1215 

1208 

1200 

1212 

1215 

1199 

12111 

1200 

121G 

121:^ 

1200 

1215 


8G 
86 
190 
219 
39 
45 
20 
95 
26 
77 

15;; 

54 
40 

85 
142 
206 

14 
125 
153 
217 
175 

40 
187 
207 


194 

78 
211 


Jurisdictional  Privileges 


Burgus     ^°ih2,    "^'^§^^,0^  j)ebtB,&c. 


No 
ager 
Battle 


Hustings 
once  a 
Week 


'  Confirmation  of  previous  charters.  -  Freedom  to  travel  and  trade. 

'  Grant  of  borough  to  William  Briwerr.  ■*  For  four  years  only. 

■  Grant  of  borough  to  William  Briwerr,  'ita  tamen  quod  nuUus  burgensis  vel  mercator  in  ea  .  ...  vel 
in  f^occa  liabeat  libertates  vel  liberas  consuetudines  nisi  per  praedictum  W.  Briwerr  vel  per  heredes  suos.' 

■■•  Burgus  de  Wich  in  Com.  Wigorn.  '  Tlie  freedom  from  toll  was  not  to  apply  to  London.  _    ^ 

-  (1215)  Compurgation  by  oaths  of  24  men.  ^  Tlie  burgesses  were  to  hold  Hedon  •  in  libero  burgagio. 

'°  None  of  the  men  of  Hythe  to  be  impleaded  except  at  Shepwav. 

"  Patent  Roll,  p.  75.  'Rex  omnibus  qui  Imrgagia  apud  villam  de  Liverpool  habere  voluermt  &c. 
Sciatis  quod  conoessinms  omnibus  qui  burgagia  apud  Liverpool  ceperint  quod  habeant  omnes  libertates 
et  liberas  consuetudines  in  villa  de  Liverpool  quas  aliquis  liber  burgus  super  mare  habeat  et   in  nostra 


Borough  Charters. 


No. 

.Tenurial  Privileges 

Mercantile  Privileges 

Firma 
Burgi 

Gild 
Mer- 
chant 

Power  to  elect 

No 
Scot 
Ale 

No 
Quarter- 
ing by 
Force 

Customs 

con-       Customs  granted 
firmed 

Free- 
dom 
from 
Toll 

RetaUa- 
tion 

Markets 
and 
Fairs 

Prae- 
positi 

Coro- 
ners 

1 

... 

+ 
... 

Fee 

Fee 

+ 

... 

2 
3 

4 

.!! 

■    York 

+ 

... 

... 

+ 

* 

... 

4- 

+' 

... 

5 

+ 

+ 

6 

+ 

+ 

... 

+ 

4- 

+ 

... 

v 

... 

7 

+ 

... 

8 

... 

... 

+ 

... 

... 

'.. 

9 

Nottingham 

+ 

... 

... 

10 

+ 

11 

... 

+       1 

+ 

Fee 

4- 

+ 

^^ 

12 

... 

+ 

+ 

... 

... 

13 

... 

+ 

'::.  1  ::: 

+ 

... 

14 

'    ...    ! 

+ 

'+ 

Fee 

15 

1 

-1- 

... 

16 

\    "'    1 

+ 

...    ^    ...    ^ 

! 

Fee 

... 

1       ■"       1  f  other  free  burgs  1 
1       "*■       il       in  England       j 

+ 

... 

+ 

17 

i 

-1- 

... 

18 

+ 

'.'.'.   i   +           ;;; 

-f- 

+ 

-f- 

2 

A 

19 

+ 

+       '       +       1        Northampton 

+ 

+ 

20 

1       ...       1           Newcastle 

1 

'.'.'. 

... 

21 

!                    1 

+ 

! 

22 

... 

i 
... 

... 

23 

... 

...        1 

Launceston 

+ 

... 

+ 

24 

+ 

:::  '   ::: 

+ 
Fee 

+' 

... 

25 

J  Other  free  burgs  ) 
1       in  England       [ 

i 

Fee 

... 

...   1   ... 

26 

4-        i        ...        j        ... 

... 

27 

Wincliester 

+        1        ...                + 

Fee 

... 

28 

+ 

... 

J  Other  free  burgs  ; 
1       in  England       ,■" 

+     :     ...         ... 

+ 

+ 

2 

4 

29 

... 

... 

+ 

... 

".'   1   '.'.'. 

Fee 

,     3U 

Other  free  burgs 

::: 

... 

... 

31 

Northampton       i 

32 

... 

1 
... 

:::  1   ::: 

-    ... 

33            + 

+ 

1 

+                    Loudon 
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+   1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+                         „ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2 

'4 

34 

+ 

Oxford 

+ 

+ 

+ 

... 

i     35     1       + 

j  Winchester  &  Oxford 

+ 

+ 

+ 

36 

... 

1 

+ 

... 

+ 

... 

■■; 

'.'.'. 

:::  t        ::: 

... 

Fee 

1     „,     1       +       i       ••■ 

+      I 

+ 

+   1  ... 

+ 

37     1                I 

+ 

...  1   + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1     38           + 

+ 

+                   London 

+ 

+   i 

+ 

+ 

'4* 

1     39           + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+   ' 

+ 

+ 

40 

... 

+ 

...  1   + 

41     ] 

!            "' 

... 

...  1   + 

42     1       ... 

! ! !       i Winchester  &  Oxford 

+ 

j   + 

43     1       .  . 

1 

44 

1 

+ 

+ 

45  t    ;;; 

... 

... 

'.'.'.       1               York 

...   j   ... 

+ 

46     i       ... 

...       1                  ... 

:::   i   + 

Fee 

+ 

2 

47 

i 

+ 

... 

... 

... 

48 

'        '"        1 

49 

j 

+ 

__"   ] 

50 

:::   '   :::   i        :::           + 

... 

51 

+ 

...   [   +    1        ...        1   + 

+   i 

... 

52            + 

...   '   ...           ...        i   + 

+ 

Fee 

+ 

+ 

53     ,       ... 

...   ■  ...           ...        I   + 

... 

+ 

1       ... 

... 

+ 

54 

"    1 

55 

...      ... 

;;; 

... 

+ 

56     !       ... 

+ 

j 
1 

57     j       ... 

+ 

58     !       ... 

1 

... 

!!!    1 

:   59   1     ... 

...   1   ... 

\ 

!                 i     60 

+   i   + 

+' 

+    1    '.'.'. 

\                1     61 

1 

i 

Bristol 

1 
...    1    ... 

terra.    Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod  secure  et  in  pace  nostra  illuc  veniatis  ad  b 
hospitanda.' 

"  Freedom  from  suit  of  mill ;  common  of  pasture  and  of  forest. 

urgagia 

vestra 

recipienda  et 

"  (i)  Freedom  to  trade  ;  (ii)  all  sales  of  land  in  portmannemot  to  be  valid. 

1                      '*  (iii)  Refers  to  an  escheat.                                  '^  Common  of  pasture.    Toll  of  ^ 

,\'apentak 

e. 

"  Confirmation  of  previous  charters.                 ''  Assize  of  bread,                 "  Lit 

erty  to  ti 

■ade. 

"  Liberty  to  elect  a  mayor.                                    -°  See  Royal  Letters  to  Oxford,  p 

.5. 

'^'  See  Hist.  Manuscripts  Commission,  Rep.  8,  p.  356.                        -^'^  Ibid.  Rep.  11, 

app.  3,  p 

.40. 

"^  I  cannot  obtain  any  information  about  this  charter  nor  about  one  to  Newcast 

Le-uuder- 

Lyme  i 

n  1206. 

\ 

'*  J 

Lssize  of 

Dread  exc 

epted , 
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which  we  started,  What  is  a  borough  ?  or  rather,  What  was  the  legal 
conception  of  the  hurgus  in  the  reign  of  John  ?  How  was  a  hurg^is 
differentiated  from  a  villa  ? 

The  sheriff  of  any  county  would  have  promptly  answered  this 
question  ;  a  hurgus  is  represented  by  twelve  men  at  the  eyre,  a  villa 
by  four  men  only.'^^  But,  as  we  have  observed,  only  one— Dunwich, 
1200— of  John's  seventy  borough  charters  speaks  of  this  distinction  ; 
it  was  taken  for  granted  in  every  other  case.  With  the  exception 
of  the  members  of  the  Cinque  Ports— Dover,  Hastings,  Eye  and 
Winchelsea,  Sandwich,  and  Hythe,  every  one  of  the  towns  included 
in  our  hst  is  pointed  out  as  a  borough,  by  mention  of  its  burgesses 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  margin  of  the  charter  rolls,  or  by 
mention  of  the  burgagia  within  its  limits.  Many  of  the  franchises 
which  were  granted  to  boroughs  were  also  granted  to  individuals 
or  to  bodies  of  individuals  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  boroughs. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  grants  of  the  vills  of  Pokelington, 
Scallesby,  Pickering,  and  Driffield  at  farm  to  the  homines  of  those 
vills  respectively.  Sac  and  soc  was  often  granted  to  the  lords  of 
various  manors  or  honours,-^^  and  the  grants  of  markets  and  fairs 
to  individuals  are  still  more  frequent/^-^  The  men  of  various  great 
lords  were  exempted  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  county, 
and  in  some  cases  were  freed  from  toll,  and  there  are  charters 
freeing  the  men  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  from  toll  throughout 
England.  But  I  have  not  found  in  John's  Charter  Piolls  any 
instance  of  a  grant  of  any  of  the  number  of  franchises  which  are 
embraced  under  the  term  '  tenurial  privileges '  to  any  individual 
or  body  of  individuals  other  than  a  l)orough,  nor  have  I  found  any 
gild  merchant  nor  the  power  to  elect  officials  conferred  except  on 
a  borough.  A.  Ballard. 


THE    LANDING    OF    QUEEN    ISABELLA    IN    1326. 

The  fullest  account  of  this  event  is  found  in  the  '  Annales  Paulini ' 
('  Chronicles  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  H,'  ed.  Stubbs,  i.  313). 

Eodem  die,  xx^  iiiio  die  Septembris  .  .  .  domina  Isabella  regina 
Angliae  .  .  .  applicuit  in  portu  de  Arewelle,  et  cepit  terram  quae  vocatur 
Colvasse,  distantem  de  Herewich  per  iiiioi'  leiicas,  circa  horam  meridiem  ; 
et  in  villa  de  Waleton  prima  nocte  hospitabatur  cum  suis  familiaribns. 

Professor  Tout  describes  her  landing  thus  :— 

Isabella  .  .  .  landed  at  Harwich  .  .  .  took  Colvasse,  four  leagues 
from  Harwich,  about  midday,  and  lodged  for  the  first  night  at  Walton.^ 

•^  Hist,  of  Engl.  Latv,  I  625.        ^4  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Ramsey,  E.  C.  p.  76.         ■"  Id. 
'  Diet  of  Nat.  Biogr.  xxix.  66. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  *  Colvasse.'  I  am  tempted 
to  suggest  that  we  should  read  *  Colnasse  '  {i.e.  '  n  '  for  '  v  '  =  '  u  '). 
The  Suffolk  hundred  of  '  Colenesse  '  (Domesday)  was  the  peninsula, 
opposite  Harwich,  with  Walton  at  its  extremity ;  the  other  Walton 
(now  Walton-on-the-Naze)  takes  its  name  from  the  cape  four  miles 
to  the  south,  formerly  Eadwulfness,  which  gave  name  to  its  great 
soke.  *  Colenesse,'  like  Holderness,  probably  took  its  name,  in  the 
same  way,  from  the  cape  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the  Stour.  Walton, 
as  I  have  shown  in  'Feudal  England '  (p.  272),  was  garrisoned  as 
early  as  1164,  and  it  was  there  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  landed, 
with  his  Flemings,  some  years  later.  I  suspect  that  Isabella  and 
her  force,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  similarly  disembarked  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Stour  rather  than  at  Harwich  itself.  The  '  four 
leagues  '  are  in  any  case  difficult  to  account  for.       J.  H.  Round. 


ACCOUNT    OF     MONEY    SPENT    IN    THE    CROMWELLIAN    RECONQUEST    AND 
SETTLEMENT    OF    IRELAND,    1649-1656. 

In  the  museum  of  the  public  record  office  there  is  exhibited  an 
elaborate  account,  carefully  engrossed  on  vellum,  which  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  financial  history  of  the  Cromwellian  re- 
conquest  and  settlement  of  Ireland.  It  is  much  too  long  to  print 
in  this  Review,  but  a  brief  abstract  and  description  of  its  contents 
may  be  of  some  service  to  students  of  Irish  history.  The  document 
is  headed — 

The  Accompt  of  all  Mony  received  and  paid  for  publique  use  in  Ireland,  vizt : 
as  well  of  what  hath  been  received  from  the  Threasurers  at  Warre  in 
England  as  hath  growne  due  within  the  dominion  of  Ireland  by  way  of 
Assessments,  Sequestrations,  Sequestered  Rents,  Excise  and  Customes, 
Tithes  and  Casualties  of  all  sorts,  Extracted  out  of  the  Accompts  of  the 
said  Treasurers  at  Warre,  Treasurers  of  the  respective  Precincts,  Re- 
ceivers Generall  of  Ireland,  Collectors  of  Customes  and  Excise,  Impost- 
masters,  Rent  Receivers  and  other  persons  accomptable  for  Publique 
Revenue  hereafter  in  this  Accompt  particularised. 

It  then  proceeds  to  recite  the  Protector's  letters  patent,  dated 
23  Oct.  1656,  appointing  a  commission  to  examine  all  persons 
accountable  for  public  money  in  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that 

greate  summes  of  mony  and  large  quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  of  all  sorts  have  been  received  &  issued  by  severall  persons 
within  our  dominion  of  Ireland,  the  accompts  of  which,  by  reason  of  the 
Rebellion  &  Warre,  have  not  yett  been  fully  determined. 

The  commissioners  nominated  were  nineteen  in  number — Henry 
Cromwell,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  Wilham  Steele, 
chancellor,  Richard  Pepys,  chief  justice  of  the  upper  bench,  Miles 
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Corbet,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Kobert  Goodwin,  Matthew 
ThomHnson,  and  WilHam  Bury,  members  of  the  Irish  council,  Sir 
Gerard  Lowther,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  Sir 
John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls.  Sir  Eobert  Meredith,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  president  of  Connaught,  Sir 
Hardress  Waller,  major-general  of  the  foot  in  Ireland,  Sir  Robert 
King,  commissary- general  of  the  musters,  William  Basil,  attorney- 
general,  Arthur  Hill,  John  Bridges,  Robert  Southwell,  Robert 
Gorges,  and  Edward  Roberts,  auditors-general.  The  account 
drawn-  up  under  this  commission  included  the  issues  made  out  of 
the  revenue  during  the  space  of  seven  years  and  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  days, 

vizt.  from  the  time  of  his  Highnesse  the  Lord  Protector  (then  Lord  Lieut. 
Gen"  of  Ireland)  his  landing  in  Ireland  in  order  to  the  subduing  the 
rebells  there,  being  the  sixt  day  of  July,  one  thousand,  six  hundred,  forty- 
nine,  unto  the  first  of  November,  one  thousand,  six  hundred,  fiftie 
six. 

The  money  received  was  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 
The  largest  item  consisted  of  a  sum  of  1,491,580/.  17s.  lid.  received 
from  the  treasurers  at  war  in  England  between  6  July  1649  and 
1  Nov.  1656. 

Transmitted  out  of  England  by — 

£  s.    d. 

Sir  John  Wollaston,  Knt,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Threasurers  at  Warre  from  the  sixt  of  July  1649 
to  the  25^h  of  jvxg^y  2(^5^^  ^he  sum  of  .         .     488,531     2     7 

Wilham  Leman  and  John  Blackwell  Esq^^^  Threa- 
surers at  Warre  from  the  sixt  of  March  1651  to 
the  20t'i  of  November  1654,  the  summ  of    .         .     608,625  10     0 

John  Blackwell  &  Richard  Deane  Esq'^^  Threa- 
surers at  Warr  from  the  24ti>  of  November  1654 
to  the  first  of  November,  1656,  the  summ  of       .     ^99,424     5     4 

Total     .        £1,491,680  17  11 

To  this  were  to  be  added  certain  smaller  sums  transmitted  out 
ot  England  '  upon  the  armye's  advance  for  Ireland  in  1649 '  to 
loT^z  ^''"''^  ^^^^^^  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  amounting  to 
68,273/.  9s.  10./. ;  and  also  6,994/.  5s.  Id.  sent  from  England  for 
he  supply  of  the  detachment  from  Ireland  sent  to  Lochaber  in 
1654  durmg  Glencairne's  rising. 

The  amount  raised  in  Ireland  itself  towards  the  cost  of  the  war 
was  still  larger.     The  assessments  of  Ireland  received  by  treasurers 

TLZTki7.   '?r^   '^    '^'^^'''''^   "^^^   '^^^   ^^   ^   total  of 
1,309,695/.  14s.  11^./. 

Other  additional  items  in  the  local  revenue  were : 
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£  s.      d, 

Rents  of  Forfeited  and  Sequestered  Houses  Lands 

and  Fishings  in  Ireland  .  .  *  .  .  161,598  8  7| 
Rents  of  Impropriate  and  Appropriate  Sequestered 

tithes  in  Ireland 135,524     3     2^ 

Customs  and  Excise  received  in  Ireland  .  .  252,474  18  lOJ 
Received  for  Preyes  taken  and  for  Provisions  sold 

and  other  casual  revenue  in  Ireland  .         .      83,254  18     0 

Adding  together  the  sums  transmitted  from  England  and  the 
money  raised  in  Ireland,  the  grand  total  of  the  whole  receipts 
amounted  to  3,509,396^.  17s.  0^. 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  expenditure  of  this  three 
millions  and  a  half.  A  long  list  of  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  is 
given,  with  the  sum  paid  to  each  regiment  by  different  treasurers 
named.  Coll.  Hierome  Sanchy's  formerly  Coll.  Thomas  Horton's 
regiment  of  Horse  receives  96,657/.  13s.  lOd.,  and  others  in  propor- 
tion down  to  Coll.  John  Blagrave's  formerly  Coll.  John  Moore's 
regiment  of  foote,  which  was  paid  only  £7,173  14s.  Sd.  The 
strength  of  the  regiment  and  the  length  of  its  service  in  Ireland 
are  clearly  shown  by  the  amount  of  the  payment  made  to  it. 
Among  other  items  in  this  pay  roll,  following  the  payments  to  the 
different  regiments,  come  85,077^.  9s.  5^d.  paid  to  the  general 
officers  of  the  army ;  62,304Z.  16s.  Id.  paid  to  *  commanded  parties 
of  horse,  foote,  and  dragoones ;  '  and  59,489/.  16s.  6c/.  paid  '  to 
the  disbanded  souldiers  of  the  army,  on  severall  disbandings,  their 
disbanding  money,  and  halfe  of  proportion  of  pay  they  received 
before  disbanding  for  their  subsistance  till  forfeited  lands  were  ad- 
measured and  set  out  for  their  arrears.'  The  sum  of  135,659/.  5s.  M. 
was  paid  '  for  corne,  Meale,  Biskett,  Cheese,  &  other  Provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  Army,  and  to  them  issued  as  part  of  their  pay,  the 
price  thereof  being  deducted  from  their  established  pay,'  while 
60,806/.  lis.  9|c/.  was  expended  in  the  same  way  for  oats,  hay, 
straw,  and  grass  for  the  horse  regiments.  Clothing  deducted 
similarly  from  their  pay  cost  65,898/.  Is.  Od.  For  ships,  boat-hire, 
and  transport  generally  42,509/.  17s.  9^/.  had  been  spent,  and  for 
physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
29,919/.  2s.  lid.  The  salaries  of  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  the 
commissioners  of  parliament,  the  judges  and  civil  officials  of  every 
kind,  came  to  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million,  viz.  248,431/.  5s.  ll^d. 
Several  small  items  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  illustrate 
certain  sections  in  Prendergast's  '  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land.' Though  the  number  of  Trish  soldiers  who  were  shipped 
abroad  for  foreign  service  between  1651  and  1654  amounted  to 
between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  only  the  sum  of  6,714/.  9s.  S^d. 
appears  here  as  '  paid  to  part  of  the  Irish  army  that  submitted  on 
articles,    and    were   after   shipt    for    Spain.'     Prendergast   in    his 
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seventh  chapter  quoles  a  Cromwellian  officer's  complaint  of  the 
three  burdensome  beasts  which  troubled  the  new  colonists.  '  We 
have  three  beasts  to  destroy  which  lay  burdens  upon  us,'  said 
Major  Morgan. 

The  first  is  the  wolf,  on  whom  we  lay  five  pounds  a  head  if  a  dog, 
and  ten  pounds  if  a  bitch.  The  second  beast  is  a  priest,  on  whose 
head  we  lay  ten  pounds,— if  he  be  eminent  more.  The  third  beast  is  a 
Tory,  on  whose  head  if  he  be  a  pubUe  Tory  we  lay  twenty  pounds  ;  and 
forty  shillings  on  a  private  Tory. 

In  this  account  the  sum  of  3,847Z.  5s.  Od.  appears  as  paid  for 
killing  wolves  ;  2,149Z.  7s.  4f/.  was  '  paid  to  severall  by  way  of 
gratuity  for  the  taking  and  apprehending  notorious  rebbells,  Toryes, 
or  Woodkernes,'  and  only  756L  3s.  M.  '  for  taking  and  apprehend- 
ing Popish  Priestes  and  jesuites.'  The  last  item  of  interest  relates 
to  the  protestant  successors  imported  to  replace  these  priests,  viz. 
'  Paid  to  ministers  and  other  persons  that  came  from  England  to 
inhabit  Ireland  for  the  better  incouragement  &  for  the  present 
releife  of  them,  and  to  severall  other  persons  on  the  like  accompt, 
£17,524  7s.  9r/.' 

The  grand  total  of  all  these  disbursements  (and  others  not 
mentioned  in  this  note)  came  to  3,485,170L  Is.  8^^/.,  and  the 
balance  due  from  the  treasurers  and  receivers  amounted  to 
21,030/.  13s.  9JfL,  of  which  3,196/.  Is.  6(/.,  '  for  which  jn'ocesse  hath 
been  issued,'  was  still  unpaid. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  while  the  sum  of  the  items  in  the 
charge  agrees  exactly  with  the  declared  total,  the  discharge  amounts 
only  to  3,475,658/.,  thus  leaving  9,511/.  4s.  6^d.  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
clerk  who  engrossed  the  document  omitted  an  entry. 

The  account  is  signed  by  W.  Steele  (the  Irish  lord  chancellor), 
K.  Pepys,  J.  Temple,  Eob.  Meredith,  Arthur  Hill,  Jo.  Bridges, 
Edw.  Ptoberts,  and  Robert  Gorges. 

For  the  following  detailed  description  of  the  document,  and  for 
the  identification  of  the  arms  described,  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Lomas,  who  was  also  kind  enough  to  transcribe  for  me  large  por- 
tions of  the  original  document,  which  considerations  of  space 
prevent  me  from  inserting  in  this  note  : — 

A  headed  roll  of  54  membranes,  33"  x  20'',  written  on  both  sides,  the 
writing  and  figures  of  account  being  very  finely  executed,  in  the  style  of 
a  Declared  Account  of  the  Audit  Office.  The  first  membrane  illuminated. 
At  the  top,  shield  of  arms  supported  by  a  crowned  lion  and  a  dragon,  and 
surmounted  by  a  coronet,  bearing  the  orb  and  cross.  First  and  fourth 
quarters,  argent,  cross  of  St.  George,  gules ;  second  quarter  azure,  cross 
of  St.  Andrew  argent ;  third  quarter  azure,  harp  or.  Surcharged,  centre, 
shield  sable,  lion  rampant,  argent  (the  Cromwell  crest).  Below,  on  a 
ribbon,  the  Cromwell  motto,  Pax  quaerUur  bello.     Eight-hand  corner, 
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winged  figure  blowing  trumpet.  The  initial  letter  J  (or)  encloses  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  Protector,  head  and  bust.  In  armour  with  white 
collar  over  it,  long  fair  hair  brushed  back.  Surrounded  by  ribbon, 
inscribed  '  Oliver,  by  the  grace  of  God,  lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England.'  The  letter  is  further  ornamented  by  various  flowers 
and  berries  in  their  natural  colours,  the  carnation  being  the  most  pro- 
minent. Down  the  left-hand  margin  of  this  membrane  are  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  commissioners,  headed  by  an  elaborate  shield  surrounded  by  flags 
and  weapons  of  war,  and  surmounted  by  a  dragon  upon  a  helmet.  The 
first  device  upon  the  shield  is  the  Cromwell  lion,  and  the  coat  is  probably 
that  of  Henry  Cromwell  as  commander-in-chief ;  his  name  standing  first 
in  the  commission.  The  arms  of  the  other  commissioners  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  follow  the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  in  the  com- 
mission. 

In  conclusion  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  pointing  out  that  there 
is  amongst  the  documents  described  in  the  calendar  for  1649-50, 
p.  516,  'A  Booke  conteyning  the  chardge  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England  for  the  war  of  Ireland  and  other  disbursements  depending 
thereupon,  from  the  first  of  March  1648-9  to  the  16-''  of  February 
1649-50.'  The  total  sum  so  disbursed  during  that  period  amounted 
to  535,590L  7s.  8^.,  of  which,  however,  100,028/.  Is.  6^4.  represented 
arrears  previously  due.  C.  H.  Firth. 


BLAKE    AT    LEGHORN. 


Ludlow  in  his  '  Memoirs  '  (ed.  Firth),  i.  397,  tells  us  that  Blake 
'  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  require  satisfaction  from  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  for  injuries  done  to  our  merchants  and 
for  entertaining  and  harbouring  Prince  Kupert's  fleet,  in  which 
expedition  he  not  only  procured  the  satisfaction  demanded,  but 
rendered  the  power  of  England  so  formidable,  not  only  to  all  Italy, 
but  even  to  the  grand  seigneur  himself,  that  they  expressed  a 
greater  readiness  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  English  than  ever 
they  had  done  before.'  Later  writers  profess  to  know  the  amount 
of  the  money  paid  in  satisfaction,  60,000^'  being  the  sum  most  ia 
favour.  Professor  Laughton,  in  his  article  on  Blake  in  the  '  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biography,'  questions  the  whole  story  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
'  entirely  unsupported  by  exact  evidence^  and  is  virtually  con- 
tradicted by  Blake's  silence  in  his  extant  letters  from  Leghorn, 
and  his  reference  to  others  from  the  same  place  as  of  little  import- 
ance.' 

This  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  strong  one,  if  not 
quite  conclusive.  It  is,  however,  in  my  power  to  bring  evidence 
which  not  only  strengthens  Professor  Laughton's  case,  but  throws 
light  on  the  way  in  which  the  mistake  arose.  I  will  first,  however, 
say  that  Ludlow's  own  statement  ought  to  have   convinced  any 
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serious  inquirer  that  he  knew  very  Httle  ahout  the  matter,  as 
Prince  Kupert's  fleet  was  never  in  the  grand  duke's  harbour,  and 
the  offence  of  certain  Leghorn  merchants  was  merely  that  they 
bought  goods  taken  by  Eupert  out  of  an  Enghsh  prize.  A  more 
serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  cutting  out  in  war  time  by 
Enghsh  sailors  of  one  of  their  ships  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  and  which  was  lying  in  Leghorn  harbour,  and  therefore  in 
neutral  waters. 

The  most  likely  source  of  information  on  Blake's  proceedings 
would  be  the  despatches  written  by  Gondi,  the  grand  duke's  secre- 
tary, to  Salvetti,  his  resident  in  England.  These,  however,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  this  period,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  archives  at 
Florence,  but  Salvetti's  repUes  are  preserved,  and  the  following 
extracts  from  two  of  them,  f^^^;,  ,;  Feb.  1655,  taken  from  the 
transcripts  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  2769^  0,  foil.  377, 
382),  will  help  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

La  confermazione  che  Vostra  Signoria  Illustrissima  mi  fa  con  il  sue 
dispaccio  .  .  .  toccante  la  reciproca  buona  intelligenza  che  continuava  a 
Livorno  fra  il  nostro  serenissimo  Padrone  et  il  Signer  Generale  Blake  mi 
e  stata  carissima  di  sentirla,  come  anche  di  vedere  dalla  copia  della  lettera 
di  questo  Sign  or  Protettore  scritta  a  sua  Altezza  1'  espressione  in  essa 
fatta  di  non  volere  alterare  qnella  buona  corrispondenza  che  sempre  passo 
fra  di  questa  nazione  et  1'  Altezza  tua,  et  cosi  voglio  sperare  che  sia  per 
seguire,  non  ostante  1'  impartialita  di  alcuni  che  non  lo  desiderano,  i  quali 
non  credo  che  siano  tanti  ne  tanto  poderosi  da  causare  alcuna  novita 
sopra  di  questo  atfare. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  good  understanding  was  promoted 
by  the  Protector,  but  opposed  by  some  others  not  named.  Salvetti 
goes  on  to  thank  Gondi  for  sending  him  copies  of  the  Protector's  letter 
and  of  the  grand  duke's  answer,  which  will  serve  to  confound  those 

che  non  credono  che  il  Signor  Generale  Blake  sia  per  contentarsi  di  appa- 
renze,  ma  si  bene  fare  apparire  il  contrario,  avante  che  si  parta  da  questa 
spiaggia :  ma  questi  come  appassionati  (per  non  dire  maligni)  io  li  lascio 
gracchiare,  sapendo  molto  bene  che  la  generalita  di  questa  nazione  mostra 
di  essere  molto  affezionata  et  obligata  al  Serenissimo  Gran  Duca  nostro 
signore. 

In  the  next  letter  Salvetti  again  thanks  the  secretary  for  sending 
him  news  of  the  good  understanding  between  Blake  and  the  grand 
duke, 

non  ostante  che  le  stampe  che  si  gridono  questa  settimana  per  Londra 
dichino  il  contrario  con  queste  precise  parole :  Scrivono  di  Genova  con 
lettere  di  13  Gennaro,  come  il  signor  Ammiraglio  Blake  diceva,  come  non 
sarebbe  partito  di  Livorno  finche  il  Gran  Duca  non  gli  havesse  pagato 
cento  cinquanta  mila  scudi  per  danni  che  i  vasselli  Inglesi  havevano 
riceuto  nel  suo  porto  :  soggiugnendo  nondimeno  detta  stampa  :  Questo  non 
viene  qui  creduto. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  two  newspapers,  A  Perfect  Account  and 
Mercurius  Politicus,  give  substantially  the  same  news,  both  deriving 
it  from  Genoese  sources.  When  we  remember  that  the  Genoese 
were  despatching  an  ambassador,  Ugo  Fiesco,  to  Cromwell  to  urge 
him  to  transfer  the  English  trade  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa,  it  is  not 
very  hazardous  to  conjecture  that  they  had  invented  this  story  in 
order  to  persuade  London  merchants  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
a  good  reception  at  Leghorn  for  many  years  to  come.  They  did 
not  succeed  in  capturing  the  English  trade,  but  they  were  success- 
ful in  capturing  a  credulous  posterity. 

Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 


THE     DESPATCHES     OF     COLONEL      THOMAS      GRAHAM      ON      THE      ITALIAN 
CAMPAIGN    OF    179G-1797. 

Part  I. 

In  the  records  of  H.M.  Foreign  Office  (Italian  States,  no.  57)  are 
to  be  found  the  despatches  of  Colonel  Thomas  Graham,  afterwards 
Lord  Lynedoch,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  army  opposed 
to  General  Bonaparte.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  despite  his  lack 
of  regular  military  training  in  early  life,  Graham  possessed  all  the 
gifts  which  make  a  great  soldier.  The  man  who  at  sixty-three  years 
of  age  could  deal  the  terrible  blow  of  Barossa— where  Napier  says 
that  the  '  attack  was  an  inspiration  rather  than  a  resolution,  so 
wise  was  the  decision,  so  swift  and  conclusive  the  execution  ' — was 
evidently  endowed  by  nature  with  a  genius  for  war  which  no 
routine  can  ever  impart.  In  these  despatches  we  therefore  find, 
what  has  been  so  much  lacking  for  a  well-balanced  judgment  on 
these  campaigns,  the  criticism  of  an  able  and  yet  almost  unpreju- 
diced eye-witness.  His  reports  are  not  all  of  equal  importance. 
Some  are  evidently  based  on  the  gossip  at  Austrian  headquarters : 
others  are  full  of  his  own  private  difficulties  in  regard  to  messengers, 
horses,  money,  the  jealousy  felt  against  him  by  the  commander,  or 
other  topics  of  secondary  interest.  But  I  propose  to  select  all  the 
really  important  passages  and  to  publish  them,  with  occasional 
footnotes  which  will  show  the  bearing  of  Colonel  Graham's  re- 
marks. 

Unfortunately  his  reports  on  military  topics  begin  only  on 
19  May  1796,  by  which  time  the  Sardinians  had  been  reduced  to 
accept  terms  from  the  French,  and  the  Austrians  had  been  driven 
from  the  whole  of  Lombardy  (except  the  castle  of  Milan,  where  they 
had  a  garrison)  back  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  It  is  somewhat 
characteristic  of  English  military  and  naval  organisation  at  that 
period  that  Colonel  Graham  arrived  at  the  Austrian  headquarters 
several  weeks  after  the  time  when  his  exertions  could  be  of  much 
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effect  for  the  primary  aim  of  his  mission.  That  this  aim  originally 
was  to  secure  co-operation  between  the  Austrian  army  and  the 
British  fleet  off  the  Genoese  coast  is  clear  from  the  official 
description  given  of  his  despatches,  and  from  the  instructions  sent 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  and  to  Colonel  Graham  himself. 

'  Letters  &  Papers  from  Colonel  Graham,  appointed  to  proceed  on  a  Special 
Mission  to  the  Austrian  Army  in  Italy  a7id  to  reside  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  constant  communication  hetiveen  that  Army 
d  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean:  and  of  regulating  that 
Co-operation  in  such  a  Manner  as  may  he  most  advantageous  to  the 
Common  Cause  :  at  Verona,  Peri,  Bovoredo,  Cagliano,  Trent, 
Valleggio,  Goito,  Guidizolo,  Alia,  Bassano,  Avio,  Udine,  Vippach, 
Laybach,  Clagenfurt,  Leoben,  and  at  Vienna  and  lastly  at  London  to 
the  Sect.y  of  State,  loith  Drafts  to  him. 

'  From  May  3  1796  to  Oct.  19  1797.' 

[The  first  despatch  is  from  Downing  Street,  3  May  1796,  to  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  who  are  asked  to  direct  Sir  J.  Jervis  that  the  commanders  of 
H.]\I.  ships  shall  pay  due  attention  to  Col.  Graham's  representations. 

Col.  Graham  is  also,  on  the  same  date,  directed  to  correspond  constantly 
with  Mr.  Drake  at  Genoa,  as  also  with  Mr.  Trevor,  Sir  M.  Eden,  Col.  Craufurd, 
and  any  other  Enghsh  minister  abroad.  He  is  also  to  promote  and  maintain '  the 
good  understanding  between  all  the  allies,  &  more  especially  that  between 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  &  Turin  which  had  been  for  a  Time  interrupted,  but  is 
now  happily  re-established.' 

Six  days  before  these  despatches  were  penned  Bonaparte  had  compelled  the 
Sardinians  to  accept  terms  of  peace,  thereby  throwing  back  the  Austrians  on  to 
the  line  of  the  Ticino  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Po.j 

From  Col.  Graham  to  Lord  Grenville. 
No.  1.  Inspruck,  May  19.  1796. 

My  Lord,-  Lest  by  any  accident,  direct  cl  official  information  at 
this  interesting  period  should  not  reach  your  Lordship  regularly,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  governor  of  this  place  has  just  received 
letters  from  the  army  by  which  it  appears  that  Marshal  Beaulieu  has 
taken  a  position  at  Castel  Nuovo  ' — having  left  8000  men  in  Mantua,  where 
a  Council  had  been  held  (at  which  the  Archduke  assisted)  to  consider  of 
the  propriety  of  defending  it — a  doubt  that  implies,  I  am  afraid,  it's  not 
being  well  prepared  for  a  siege  .  .  .  &c. 

Verona     May  22.  1796. 

I  After  describing  his  progress  to  the  Austrian  headquarters,  now  at  Koverbella,'- 
he  continues- 

He    General  Beauiieuj  told  me  there  was  no  probability  of  any  mil^ 

operation  taking  place  for  some  days  at   least He   occupies   all 

the  Country  between  the  Lago  di  Garda  on  his  right  &  Mantua  on  his 
left,  having  his  advanced  posts  pushed  very  forward  towards  Milan,  where 
the  body  of  the  French  army  is.     He  estimates  the  whole  of  it  in  the 

'  A  village  between  Peschiera  and  Verona. 
'^  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mantua. 
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country  at  above  55,000  men,  besides  the  numerous  reinforcements  that 
have  joined  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.^  Their  Battalions 
have  been  completed  from  the  Piedmontese  army,  there  being  no  restraint 
(but  the  contrary)  against  desertion  from  it.  The  French  have  not  yet 
taken  the  citadel  of  Milan  where  M.  de  B[eaulieu]  complains  that  a  very 
weak  garrison  has  been  left  by  the  gen^  commanding  in  Lombardy.  On 
my  making  some  observation  on  the  extent  of  his  line,  he  said,  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  Choice  but  of  Necessity — that  on  one  hand  he  had  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  Mantua,  the  Key  of  Italy,  &  on  the  other,  to  keep  open 
his  communications  w*'^  the  Trou  de  TEguille,  the  Tirol  being  the 
only  way  by  which  his  reinforcements  could  come  or  his  retreat  be  made. 
One  or  two  Battalions  have  already  joined  him  &  others  are  dayly  {sic) 
expected.  He  has  disencumbered  himself  of  all  the  heavy  baggage  of 
the  army,  k  is  busy  in  the  establishment  of  a  better  organisation  & 
Discipline.  He  is  satisfy'd  with  his  retreat,  which  after  being  drawn  on 
as  far  as  Asti  without  a  bridge  at  Valence,  might  have  been  cut  off.  He 
added  that  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  according  to  his 
intentions  &  orders  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  part  of  the  French 
army  that  first  followed  him  across  the  Po,  owing  to  Gen^  Liptat  ^  (or 
some  such  name)  having  continued  the  retreat  of  the  most  considerable 
column  of  his  army  without  reporting  to  him,  by  which  means  this 
general  did  not  receive  his  orders,  &  he  found  himself  obliged,  after 
succeeding  w*^^  his  own  Column,  &  taking  seven  pieces  of  Cannon  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Lodi  to  prevent  being  cut  off.'' — On  the  whole, 

3  It  is  characteristic  that  Bonaparte  and  Thiers  say  little  or  nothing  about  French 
reinforcements,  while  Thiers  credits  Beaulieu  with  having  received  10,000  men  from 
Austria,  but  the  official  Austrian  figures  given  by  Capt.  Schels  for  Beaulieu's  force  on 
30  May  (see  note  5)  seem  to  show  that  he  cannot  have  received  many  reinforcements, 
or  else  that  he  left  them  near  Eivoli  and  La  Chiusa. 

"•  Liptay. 

^  These  statements  of  Beaulieu  (as  also  the  previous  ones  about  Asti  and  Valence) 
are  inaccurate,  or  are  inaccurately  reported.  The  facts,  as  they  are  very  carefully 
detailed  by  Schels  {Oesterreich.  milit.  Zeitschrift,  1822,  vol.  v.),  are  as  follows  :  On  the 
morning  of  7  May  Beaulieu,  on  the  north  of  the  Po,  detached  Liptay  with  8  battalions 
and  8  squadrons  {i.e.  with  5,000  men)  to  occupy  Piacenza ;  but  the  French  were 
beforehand  in  their  march  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  crossed  it  in  boats 
and  by  the  ferry,  and  threw  back  Liptay's  vanguard.  On  8  May  the  French  attacked 
him  at  Fombio,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  at  first  successful  resistance  hurled  him  back 
towards  Pizzighetone,  and  held  the  road  by  which  he  could  send  a  message  to  Beaulieu. 
The  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  with  36  battalions  and  44  squadrons  (i.e.  with  a 
total  of  26,132  men),  meanwhile  advanced  from  near  Pavia  to  succour  Liptay,  but 
found  Fombio  and  the  roads  near  it  held  by  the  French,  though  he  had  at  first  been 
led  by  Liptay  to  believe  that  he  was  holding  that  village.  Beaulieu,  therefore,  made 
his  way  as  best  he  could  to  the  river  Adda.  Liptay's  failure  to  communicate  with  him 
was  due  to  the  fortune  of  war,  not  to  neglect :  the  blame  must  rather  attach  to 
Beaulieu,  who,  knowing  that  the  French  were  marching  for  Piacenza,  sent  only  5,000 
Austrians  (not  8,000,  as  Napoleon  later  asserted)  to  Piacenza,  and  sent  them  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  recent  very  careful  Etudes  sur  la 
Camjmgnc  de  1796-7,  par  J.  G.  (Paris,  1898),  p.  78,  the  author  has  not  checked 
Napoleon's  figures  by  reference  to  Austrian  sources  in  regard  to  the  action  at  Fombio. 
It  may  be  added  that  Schels  {ibid.  pp.  270-4)  proves  from  official  sources  that  the 
Austrian  column  (Sebottendorf's)  engaged  at  Lodi  numbered  in  all  only  9,627  men. 
Beaulieu  with  the  main  force  was  already  further  east,  near  Crema.  Napoleon  {Mem. 
iii.  212),  followed  by  Thiers,  assumed  that  Beaulieu  was  at  Lodi  with  12,000  infantry 
VOL.    XIV. — NO.    LIII.  I 
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He  said,  in  speaking  of  his  actual  situation  '  Je  ne  sms  pas  sans  in- 
quietudes.maisjeiw-  desesperepas.-je  tiens  ferme  et  je  m'y  ticndrai  tant 
qiLe  je  pourrai:  tout  dependra  des  renforts  qu'on  m'enverra'—I 
wish  they  may  arrive  in  time  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  attack  he  expects 
as  soon  as  the  Citadel  of  Milan  surrenders.  Indeed  either  the  good  counte- 
nance his  army  show'd  in  the  retreat  must  have  impressed  the  French  w«^ 
great  respect  for  his  strength  or  their  numbers  are  much  exaggerated ; 
For,  had  they  press'd  him  closely,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Mantua 
probably  could  not  have  been  sav'd ;  Now,  if  they  break  thro'  his  line, 
the  most  that  can  happen  probably  will  be  a  larger  body  of  the  left  wing 
of  his'army  being  oWiged  to  take  refuge  in  Mantua  than  c^^  be  wish'd  (he 
means  to  draw  out  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  to  strengthen  his  left)— for 
as  he  seems  so  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  both  his  flanks,  I  take  it 
for  granted  he  will  not  omit  any  precaution  to  make  an  impression  on 
them  impossible.  I  dare  say  however  the  French  will  make  their  effort 
against  his  Right,  where  success  to  them  would  be  complete  destruction 
to  him. 

I  need  not  detain  your  Lordship  with  any  detail  of  what  he  said 
concerning  the  events  of  the  Campaign  in  general.  It  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfortunate  that  He  was  not  sent  earlier  in  the  season, 
&  that  he  did  not  find  an  army  fitter  for  the  service — not  one  chasseur 
(the  most  necessary  kind  of  soldier  in  Italy,  indeed  everywhere  against 
the  French)  &  the  only  healthy  men  Becruits ;  '^  and  it  is  not  less  so, 
that  he  has  not  met  with  cordial  co-operation  from  his  own  Generals, 
still  less  from  the  Piedmontese  (he  accuses  them  of  having  chosen  to  be 
beat  in  order  to  bring  about  a  peace  promised  in  January  last)  who 
thwarted  him  in  all  his  plans. 

But,  he  said,  had  Argenteau  employ'd  the  whole,  instead  only  of  a 
third,  of  the  force  he  had  put  under  his  command,  that  his  plan,  which 
had  been  criticised  as  Bash  and  above  his  force,  could  not  have  failed,  the 
French  at  that  time  being  only  22000  while  the  allies  had  38,000,  and 
that  had  these  first  attacks  succeeded  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect  they 
would,  the  French  never  could  have  made  their  attack  toward  Ceva  as  he 
would  have  followed  them  up  immediately,  and,  uniting  w*^  Colli,  driven 
them  on  to  Nice. — He  complained  that  the  French  had  chosen  to  publish 
that  they  had  deceived  him,  which  was  not  true — for  they  only  took  ad- 
vantage of  Argenteau's  failure. 

I  need  hardly  mention  to  your  L"^ship  that  the  General  still  speaks 
with  much  anxiety  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  diversion  on  the  Coast  so 
often  mention'd  in  Mr.  Drake's  dispatches.  The  General  is  aware  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  troops. 
But  if  four  or  five  thousand  men  were  embarked  in  a  flotilla,  supported 
by  our  fleet,  they  might  by  a  coupde  main,  possess  themselves  of  Nice  or 


and  4,000  cavalry.     J.  G.,  in  the  work  just  named,  notes  Napoleon's  error,  and  gives 
the  Austrian  numbers  at  Lodi  correctly  (in  round  figures)  as  10,000. 

«  Schels,  in  Neite  milit.  Zeitschrift  for  1813,  Band  iii.,  notes  that  when  Beaulieu 
first  took  command  of  the  army— he  was  only  appointed  on  4  March,  or  seventeen 
days  before  Bonaparte  left  Paris  for  the  front— one-third  of  the  Austrian  troops 
were  sick. 


I 
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Savona,  &  oblige  the  French  to  make  considerable  detachments  from  their 
army.'^ 

From  what  I  know  of  Nice,  I  should  think  such  a  force  coming  unex- 
pectedly would  be  sufficient ;  I  doubt  there  is  much  chance  of  such  an 
armament  taking  place  at  the  most  critical  time.  But  if  M.  de  Beaulieu 
maintains  his  ground  here  and  is  afterwards  enabled  to  carry  on  successful 
offensive  operations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  infinite  advantage 
resulting  from  a  co-operation  with  such  a  flotilla — The  French  army  in 
the  Riviera  de  Genes  could  not  have  subsisted  there,  had  such  an  arma- 
ment taken  place  at  an  early  period  of  the  war. 

No.  2.  Verona,  Thursday  evg.  May  26.  1796. 

[After  noting  that  the  headquarters  had  been  removed  to  Volteggio,  &c.,  he 
continues — ] 

Yesterday  even^  the  French  advanc'd  &  took  possession  of  Brescia  w*^ 
a  Column  of  7  or  8000  men,  as  it  is  said.  But  whether  any  other 
Columns  on  the  right  of  thatmov'd  forward  at  the  same  time  was  not  known 
at  Head  Quarters. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  General  who  only  waited  for  a  pretext,  has 
this  morning  taken  possession  of  the  very  important  post  of  Peschiera,  a 
small  but  strong  fort  on  the  Venetian  territory  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda  where  the  Mincio  comes  out  of  the  Lake.*^ — This  river, 
though  inconsiderable  in  appearance  is  important  as  covering  the  front  of 
the  army,  being  a  still  running  deep  stream  scarcely  fordable  anywhere 
above  Mantua.  The  possession  of  Peschiera  effectually  protects  the  Right 
of  the  army,  provided  the  French  do  not  find  their  way  round  the  north 
of  the  Lake  by  Riva,  which  I  don't  think  tlie  General  is  without  appre- 
hensions of  their  attempting,  the'  it  is  reckon'd  a  very  impracticable 
Road.'' 

If  the  enemy  advance  in  great  force,  I  hope  the  General  will  leave  the 
appui  of  Mantua  for  his  left  and  at  least  shorten  his  Hne  by  closing  to  his 
Right.  But  from  what  he  said  to-day  He  will  very  probably  make  the 
attack  if  a  favourable  opportunity  offers. 

[He  then  notes  that  for  prudential  reasons  he  did  not  press  Beaulieu  for  de- 
tails as  to  his  actual  numbers,  also  that  Mr.  Drake  had  cautioned  him  not  to 
be  too  much  at  headquarters.] 

^  This  had  been  Nelson's  opinion.  See  Capt.  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  i.  eh.  vii. 
The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  British  ships  under  Jervis  and  Nelson  to  co-operate 
were  (1)  that  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon  was  still  formidable  and  needed  constant 
watching;  (2)  that  the  French  had  in  1795-6  carefully  fortified  all  the  prominent 
positions  between  Nice  and  Savona  ;  (3)  that  Beaulieu's  initial  false  move  on  Voltri 
withdrew  Nelson  to  that  place,  while  the  real  blows  were  being  dealt  by  Bonaparte 
behind  Savona.  Later  on  Nelson  captured  most  of  the  French  siege  train  destined 
for  Savona ;  but  the  French  fleet  held  at  Toulon  prevented  any  occupation  of  Nice  or 
Savona,  such  as  Graham  suggested.  Moreover  the  French  were  supplied  by  Genoese 
neutral  vessels. 

**  The  first  violation  of  Venetian  neutrality  was  by  the  Austrian  defeated  troops 
retiring  from  Lodi  through  the  Venetian  town  Crema.  This  was  an  excuse  for  the 
French  to  occupy  Brescia  ;  this  again  for  the  Austrians  to  seize  Peschiera. 

"  The  French  feints  towards  Eiva  and  their  ostentatious  preparation  of  a  flotilla 
on  the  Lago  di  Garda  were  designed  (see  Corresp.  de  NapoUon,  no.  5.37)  to  lead 
Beaulieu  to  weaken  his  centre  at  Valeggio — as  he  promptly  did. 

i2 
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[No.  3  is  missing.] 

jjQ  4  Peri,  Tuesday  night  May  31,  1796. 

[Describes  the  forcing  of  the  Miiicio  at  Valeggio  by  General  Bonaparte  with 
22,000  men ;  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  firmly  covered  by  eight  squadrons 
of  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  horse,  which  attacked  the  French  right  '  with  great 
intrepidity  and  success.'  The  Austrian  losses  did  not  exceed  300  men  and  two 
guns,  and  they  withdrew  beyond  the  Adige.] 

The  French  therefore  have  no  great  cause  of  triumph  in  having,  at  so 
considerable  an  expenditure  of  men,  forc'd  M.  de  Beaulieu  to  make  this 
retreat  towards  the  Tirol  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  he  intended,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  executed  with  such  order  in  the  face  of  their  army,  the 
infantry  of  which  was  twice  as  numerous  as  His,  and  not  till  his  object  in 
supplying  Mantua  was  fulfilled.^" 

■^Q  5  Kovoredo  June  2.  1796. 

[Col.  Graham  refers  again  to  the  reverse  at  Valeggio.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Austrian  force,] 

particularly  of  the  centre  was  so  divided  into  small  Corps  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  that  no  support  could  be  given  in  time  to  any  point 
where  impression  was  made.  I  do  not  say  that  the  resistance  at  Valeggio 
was  at  all  what  he  might  have  expected  from  the  natural  strength  of  the 
place  :  but  the  number  of  infantry  there  did  not  exceed  400  ' '  and  had  no 
works  to  protect  them,  and  whatever  the  real  numbers  of  the  French  were 
a  corps  of  two  or  three  thousand  (certainly  all  that  were  concerned  in  their 

'"  This  despatch  merely  gives  the  gossip  at  headquarters  respecting  the  widespread 
and  desultory  fighting  of  80  May.  The  losses  here  given  must  refer  only  to  those 
sustained  at  and  near  Borghetto,  which  is  a  little  distance  west  of  the  Mincio,  while 
Valeggio  is  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  river. 

"  This  despatch  is  more  valuable  than  the  preceding,  but  it  also  refers  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  to  the  fighting  at  Borghetto  and  the  bridge,  whereas  much  of  it  occurred  at  and 
behind  Valeggio  and  on  to  Castel  Nuovo,  where  Augeveau  attacked  the  Austrian  right 
under  Liptay.  As  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  is  always  of  prime  importance  in  an  Italian 
campaign,  it  has  received  much  attention  (e.g.  in  the  Ocsterr.  milit.  Zeitschrift, 
1813,  iii.  64,  and  1827,  vol.  iii.)  In  the  latter  place  the  exact  figures  and  dispositions 
of  Beaulieu's  forces  between  Castel  Nuovo  and  Mantua  are  detailed.  The  official 
figures  show  that  Beaulieu  had  so  far  weakened  his  centre  in  order  to  guard  the  upper 
Adige  as  to  have  on  30  May  along  a  line  of  nearly  25  miles  only  14,978  men.  At 
Borghetto  he  had,  not  the  4,000  foot  and  2,000  horse  which  Napoleon  and  Thiers 
credited  to  him,  but  only  one  battalion  and  a  very  few  horsemen  ;  at  Valeggio  he  had 

1  battalion  and  10  squadrons  (of  which  last  4  were  Neapolitan),  while  at  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Valeggio  he  had  2  battalions  and  7  squadrons.  In  reserve  at  Oliosi  the 
Austrian  force  was  1  battalion,  and  not  15,000  men,  as  stated  in  Napoleon's  Memoirs, 
iii.  421.  As'  the  total  French  force  was  upwards  of  22,000  men,  the  forcing  of  the 
river  was  an  easy  task,  now  that  Beaulieu  had  so  weakened  his  line  and  scattered  his 
troops  ;  the  sickness  of  the  Austrian  commander  further  accounts  for  the  poor  defence 
made  by  11,200  foot  and  3,700  horse  along  a  very  extended  front.  As  usual  Bona- 
parte made  feints  at  two  or  three  places,  so  as  to  screen  the  real  attack,  that  on  Bor- 
ghetto, made  by  Lannes.  whose  grenadiers  discovered  a  fordable  place  in  the  river  and 
dashed  through.  The  retreat  of  the  imperialists  and  the  gallant  onset  of  the 
Neapolitan  horse  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  from  General  Beaulieu  to  Colonel  Graham 
pubUshed  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  Eeview  (xiii.  742, 743).  The  Austrian  losses 
of  30-31  May  were  not  1,500  men,  500  horses,  and  5  cannon  (as  given  by  Napoleon, 
CEuvres  Completes),  but  11  officers,  561  men,  48  horses,  4  cannon,  13  ammunition  carts, 

2  pontoons,  and  5  light  bridges.     See  Schels  in  Oesterr.  milit.  Zeit.  for  1827,  vol.  iii. 
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impetuous  &  successful  attack)  would  have  produced  exactly  the  same 
consequences,  as  that  point  forc'd  an  immediate  retreat  became  necessary, 
for  collecting  a  sufficient  force  to  attempt  to  dislodge  them  from  those 
strong  heights  would  have  risked  everything.— The  General  from  personal 
intrepidity  seems  to  expect  too  much  from  troops  in  the  state  of  mind  his 
are  in,  and  his  Language  (publickly)  is  not  conciliatory  or  encouraging 
either  to  officers  or  soldiers. — 

His  temper,  naturally  warm,  seems  irritated  by  disappointment  and 
he  is  anxious  to  vindicate  his  own  plans  by  throwing  the  whole  Blame  on 
the  execution  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  very  improper 
language  held  unreservedly  by  the  officers  I  have  conversed  with,  the 
army  has  no  confidence  in  him. — But  as  there  is  much  of  party  intrigue 
in  the  Austrian  army,  I  dont  know  that  this  sentiment  is  at  all  general, 
but  almost  all  I  have  met  are  Frondeurs  &  hope  that  he  will  be  removed 
from  the  command — a  younger  man  more  capable  of  bodily  exertion  would 
be  desirable  in  such  a  war  as  this. 

[He  then  refers  to  the  original  letter  received  from  General  Beaulieu,  which 
he  forwards  to  Lord  Grenville.] 

Private.  Rovoredo.     June  2.     1796. 

[An  earnest  request  to  Lord  Grenville  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  may  be 
induced  at  once  to  authorise  his  [Graham's]  presence  at  headquarters,  to  be 
officially  recognised.] 

No.  6.  Cagliano.     June  7.  1796. 

[Eeports  the  continued  indisposition  of  General  Beaulieu  and  the  inactivity 
of  the  enemy.] 

No.  1,  Cagliano.     June  13.  1796. 

[Reports  that  a  forward  movement  of  the  Austrians  may  be  expected  '  in  less 
than  a  month.'  The  French  were  not  credited  with  the  intention  of  pushing 
up  the  xldige,  as  they  would  suffer  so  much  from  the  peasantry  if  they  sustained 
a  reverse.  The  need  of  a  diversion  by  the  British  fleet  on  the  Genoese  Riviera 
was  more  pressing  than  ever.] 

No.  8.  Cagliano,  June  14.  1796. 

[Reports  an  interview  with  General  Beaulieu  in  which] 

he  treated  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  French  getting  possession 
of  it  [Mantua]  before  he  was  enabled  to  attack  them  as  the  most  absurd 
&  idle  apprehension  that  could  be  entertained.  He  was  more  violent  than 
ever  on  all  the  subjects  that  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  your  lordship 
as  grounds  of  complaint,  but  spoke  with  much  confidence  of  the  certain 
prospect  he  had  of  success  &  that  soon. 

No.  9.  Caghano,  June  21.  1796. 

[Reports  the  expected  addition  of] 
82  battalions  20  squadrons  &  10  companies  of  chasseurs  &  a  very 
considerable  number  of  recruits.  .  .  .  General  Alvinski  {sic)  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Conseil  de  Guerre  having  been  sent  to  hasten  the  prepara- 
tions &  examine  into  the  state  of  the  army,  arrived  here  yesterday,  after 
being  some  days  in  the  Tyrol — General  Beaulieu  still  retains  the  com- 
mand as  General. 

Melas  is  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  Bruises  he  received  by 
being  overturned   down   a  precipice.      General  Colli   who  was   second 
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in  command  seems  to  be  very  glad  to  retire  on  a  pension      Lieutenant 

Generals   Sepottendorf   &  Henrizi  with   major   Gen^«  Lip  aye,  Gurner, 

Hoenzollern  (sic)  Lassdon  &  Shurbirstz  are  the  only  Generals  now  w    the 

army :  I  don't  know  what  is  become  of  all  the  rest.  .  . 

^^     ^-  Eovoredo,  June  30. 

No.  10. 

TReports  the  arrival  of  General  Melas,  who  takes  the  command,  and  the 

departure  of  General  Beaulieu :  but  adds  that  Marshal  Wurmser  was  m  the 

TjTol  and  was  expected  to  take  command.] 

[Nos.  11,  12,  13  unimportant.]  t  i    iq  i7qa 

^     , .  Rovoredo,  July  19.  1796. 

[Requests  that  Sir  John  Jervis  will  send  a  squadron  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
Marshal  Wurmser  urgently  desired  it.] 

No.  15.     [Marked  '  Private.'  ]  Rovoredo,  July  25  1796. 

[Part  in  cypher.] 

Had  the  confidence  of  the  army  been  gained  (the  only  means  left  to 
recover  the  broken  spirit  of  the  soldiers  and  the  Disgust  of  the  Officers 
by  the  Choice  of  an  efficient  &  able  commander)  there  would  be  more 
probability  of  great  things  being  done.  The  zeal  of  this  good  old  man 
[Wurmser]  is  not  enough,  &  there  is  nothing  else.  He  is  undecided, 
either  from  being  perplexed  by  the  contradictory  opinions  of  those  around 
him  or  from  no  one  chusing  to  take  the  lead  and  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  it,  I  believe  this  last  to  be  the  case. 

I  had  heard  much  of  this  before,  but  being  very  lately  informed  on  good 
authority  that  two  in  high  situations  on  his  staff  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  an  armistice  here  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  disasters  elsewhere, 
I  was  too  much  alarmed  not  to  take  every  step  in  my  power  to  gain  posi- 
tive information  &  to  ascertain  how  far  this  idea  had  been  carried.  In 
the  course  of  this  investigation  the  Truth  of  these  reports  of  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  Marshall  were  confirmed  to  me,  with  many  circumstances 
which  I  had  not  heard  &  which  show  the  possible  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief but  I  was  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  idea  of  an  armistice  had  not 
been  listened  to,  but  that  in  consequence  of  letters  from  Vienna  &  an 
urgent  message  from  Mantua  received  on  the  same  day  the  relief  of  it 
was  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  of  the  officers  comfort 
themselves  with  thinking  that  defeat  must  force  peace,  &  others  express 
themselves  in  terms  of  despair  :  if  the  Emperor  will  employ  Generals  in- 
capable of  acting,  at  least  let  a  second  chief  be  part  of  that  bad  system. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  here  the  greatest  General  in  Europe  &  the  only 
one  that  could  raise  this  devoted  army  is  the  Quarter  Master  General  who 
was  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1798-4  I  think. ^^  tj^^  difficulty  of  this 
tedious  cypher  makes  it  impossible  to  add  anything  more,  but  whatever 
happens  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  this  much,  having  heard  this  subject 
so  often  discussed  &  in  such  different  companies  &  among  that  Class 
whose  opinions  on  a  point  of  this  kind  are  unbiassed  &  can  scarcely  be 
ill  founded,  for  it  is  from  a  comparison  of  system  &  of  facts  that  they  are 
formed. 


'-'  General  Mack,  who  had  been  quartermaster-general  with  the  prince  of  Coburg 
in  1793,  and  then  came  to  England  to  concert  operations  with  the  English  govern- 
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Would  to  God,  he  was  marching  &  here  now. 

I  have  the  honour  &c. 

Thos.  Graham. 

No.  16.  Kovoredo,  July  26,  1796. 

[Keports  that  the  Austrian  army  will  advance  to  the  relief  of  Mantua  on 
Thursday  next.] 

I  believe  the  dispositions  are  that  the  Army  consisting  of  about 
40,000  infantry  &  COOO  cavalry  should  move  in  4  Divisions — the  right, 
a  considerable  one,  from  Condino  near  the  Lago  d'Idro  on  Brescia — the 
left,  a  weak  one,  from  Bassano  on  Vicenza  &  Legnago  merely  as  a 
demonstration,  while  the  two  centre  divisions  advance  on  each  side  of 
the  Adige  from  Monte  Baldo  &  Alia. — The  French  are  supposed  to  have 
in  all  from  Brescia  by  Salo,  Dezenzano  &  Peschiera  to  Verona  including 
their  advanced  posts  on  Monte  Baldo  &  about  la  Chiusa  on  the  left  of  the 
Adige  &  their  besieging  army,  60,000  men. 

[He  concludes  by  saying  that  the  Austrians  do  not  credit  the  British  fleet 
with  any  energy,  it  not  having  any  troujjes  de  debar quement.^ 

No.  17.  Eivoli,  July  30. 1796. 

[He  very  briefly  reports  the  success  of  yesterday's  movements.] 

No.  18.  Valeggio,  Aug  1.  1796. 

[Keports  very  briefly  the  successes  at  Rivoli,  the  uniting  of  the  two  central 
columns  there,  and  their  advance  on  Peschiera.] 

These  well  concerted  &  rapid  movements  determined  General  Buona- 
parte to  an  immediate  retreat  across  the  Po  &  the  Mincio. 

No.  19.  Goito,  Aug  2.  1796. 

[Reports  the  capture   of  600   French,     The   excessive  heat  exhausted  the 

Austrians,  but  their  losses  were  small :  no  report  had  yet  been  received  from 
General  Quasdanovich.^^] 

No.  20.  Guidizzolo,  Aug  4  1796. 

Field  Marshal  Wurmser  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  operations  of  L*^ 
General  Quosdanovitch — having  sent  Gen^  Liptaye  with  an  advanced 
guard  on  the  second  to  Castiglione,  marched  a  body  of  troops  early  yester- 
day morning  from  Goito  to  support  him.  Gen'  Liptaye  had  been  forced  to 
retire  from  Castiglione  &  was  nearly  surrounded  on  the  heights  between 
it  &  Solforino  isic). — The  Cavalry  disengaged  him  &  the  regiments  form- 
ing as  they  came  up  the  affair  became  general,  the  Imperial  troops  main- 
taining their  ground  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy 
till  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  .  .  . 

The  whole  Austrian  force  engaged  consisted  of  about  13,000  Infantry 
&  1,500  cavalry— all  is  quiet  hitherto  today,  both  Armies  remaining 
opposite  to  one  another  in  the  same  position  as  yesterday.*'' 

'^  He,  with  nearly  20,000  men,  was  marching  east  of  the  lake  on  Brescia.  For 
this  division  of  forces  see  Jomini,  viii.  305  et  seq. ;  also  Clausewitz  {Hinterlassene 
Werke,  iv.  124),  who  regards  the  division  as  defensible. 

•*  This  refers  to  the  first  battle  of  Castiglione,  which  was  fought  and  won  by 
Augereau.  See  Jomini,  viii.  310-30,  also  Koch,  Mem.  de  Mass^na.  Augereau's 
account,  written  in  1815,  with  an  obvious  bias  against  Napoleon,  is,  I  think,  untrust- 
worthy, though  J.  G.,  in  his  Etudes,  accepts  most  of  it. 
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j^Q  21.  '  Valeggio,  Aug  o,  1796. 

The  French  army  having  yesterday  received  very  considerable  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Milanois  &  a  strong  column  from  Bozzolo  &  Marcaria 
having  advanced  this  morning  by  St.  Martino  towards  Medoli  ''^  (sic), 
threatening  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  army  which  extended  into  the 
plain,  the  Field  Marshall  ordered  that  its  front  should  be  changed  by 
being  thrown  back  towards  the  high  ground  on  which  the  right  wing  was 
posted :  during  this  movement  the  Enemy  attack'd  in  great  force  on  the 
high  ground  &  some  of  the  BattaUions  of  the  right  wmg  having  given  way 
fell  in  with  those  of  the  left  wing  not  yet  posted  :— this  unfortunately 
created  confusion  &  obhg'd  the  Field  Marshall  to  retreat  on  this  place  : 
L*  Geni  Mezaros  who  was  on  his  way  from  Borgoforte  (sic)  to  join  the 
army  arrived  to  day  at  Goito  :— there  are  no  accounts  yet  of  L^  Gen^ 
Quosdanovich  so  that  it  is  probable  he  is  still  among  the  mountains,  &  the 
Enemy  being  collected  in  such  force  near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Garda 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  now  to  form  a  junction  that  way. 

No.  22.     [Marked  '  Private.']  Valeggio,  Aug  5.  1796. 

The  unfortunate  determination  of  crossing  the  Mincio  without 
knowing  where  the  Enemy  was  or  in  what  force,  and  with  a  reduced  Corps 
noways  adequate  to  act  unless  in  the  case  of  a  positive  &  certain 
combination  with  L*  Gen^  Quasdanovich  gave  me  so  much  uneasiness 
that  I  could  not  send  while  things  remained  in  suspense. 

The  Rout  of  this  day,  attended  with  considerable  loss  in  men  & 
cannon  and  irreparable  loss  of  spirits  &  reputation  have  (sic)  sadly 
chang'd  the  face  of  affairs  within  these  three  days.  But  if  the  Enemy 
attacked  tomorrow  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  the  troops  standing 
— they  are  exhausted  with  heat  fatigue  &  want  of  food.  If  on  the 
contrary  there  is  time  to  make  proper  dispositions  &  get  them  into  order 
we  may  hope  to  maintain  ourselves  till  Quosdanovich  can  come  round  by 
Rovoredo.  Tho'  we  had  no  details,  it  was  known  that  on  the  Bl^*  a  part 
of  his  Corps  was  defeated  &  that  Salo  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Enemy  &  it  was  reported  that  in  another  affair  he  had  suffered 
for  he  had  likewise  been  obliged  to  quit  Brescia — All  this  prov'''  that  the 
Enemy  were  in  much  greater  force  towards  their  left  in  that  quarter 
than  had  been  imagin'd  from  the  reports  received  before  the  army  moved. 
It  was  known  too  on  the  2"^  when  we  got  to  Goito  that  a  great  part  of 
the  army  from  Mantua  had  crossed  there  &  gone  towards  Castiglione — 
yet  still — as  if  the  whole  army  had  been  beaten  &  flying  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  the  design  of  pursuing  them  with  19,000  men  was  persisted  in  : 
after  the  undecisive  (sic)  action  of  the  3»*^  there  was  still  time  to  change 
the  plan  without  disgrace  or  much  loss— but  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  7"^ 
had  been  intended  in  concert  with  Quosdanovich  which  there  was  no 
probability  of  the  enemy  allowing  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
remaining  so  long  inactive. i«— As  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  in  my  private 

•^  This  refers  to  the  northward  march  of  Fiorella's  brigade  of  about  5,000  men 
against  the  Austrian  left  flank,  which  it  took  in  the  rear ;  its  horse  nearly  captured 
the  Austrian  staff. 

'«  This  and  the  foregoing  statements  are  of  great  interest.  They  show  how,  even 
after  the  defeats  of  3  and  5  Aug.,  the  Austrian  stalf  had  not  fully  grasped  the  meaning 
of  Bonaparte's  retreat  from  Mantua  in  order  to  annihilate  QiLosdaiiovich.    With  that 
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letters  of  the  25*^\^^  that  there  was  no  responsible  second,  I' cannot 
say  who  has  been  the  adviser,  nor  indeed  is  it  now  of  much  consequence 
as  things  have  turned  out :  the  first  error,  that  of  sending  so  large  a 
force  detached  as  Quosdanovich's  Corps,  was  the  fatal  one.  Colonel  Zaach 
Wanted  that  this  should  have  been  a  small  Corps — Colonel  Duca  who  is 
with  it  carried  it  for  a  large  force — by  which  means,  if  all  the  remainder 
of  the  Imp.  Army  had  been  assembled,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  have  faced  the  whole  of  the  French  force  :  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  mask  Peschiera  &  Mezaros'  Corps  had 
never  joined  : — Yesterday  indeed  four  or  five  Reg*^  were  marched  from 
Mantua  &  Peschiera  but  the  Cavalry  was  not  increased,  &  it  had  suffered 
considerably  on  the  3^*'^  instant,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  idea  of  remaining 
in  that  position  was  extremely  hazardous,  &  indeed  I  am  convinced  the 
whole  Corps  w^^  have  been  destroyed  today  if  a  retreat  had  not  taken 
place  without  orders — for  by  that  means  the  French  column  from 
St.  Martin  [sic)  never  attacked,  not  being  in  time.^^ 

If  there  can  be  time  to  provide  Mantua  &  to  be  joined  by  Quosdanowich 
we  may  still  hope  to  retrieve  matters,  but  under  such  guidance  how  can 
we  expect  that  such  difficulties  can  be  got  over. — I  wrote  from  this  on  the 
2"*^  fully  to  Sir  M.  Eden  having  a  safe  conveyance  &  then  told  him  how 
little  hope  there  was  of  the  operations  being  well  conducted — if  Mak  ^^ 
had  commanded  this  army  at  Rovoredo,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  success 
would  have  been  complete  for  we  lost  time  &  missed  an  opportunity  of 
great  advantages  at  first — perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  caution  from  the 
total  ignorance  we  were  in  about  the  situation  &  strength  of  the  Enemy. 
I  shall  add  a  few  lines  tomorrow  morning  if  there  are  any  reports. 

No.  23.   [Marked  '  Private.']  Verona,  Aug.  6.  '96. 

....  This  aft"  the  Enemy  found  little  resistance  near  Peschiera — 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  give  up  the  Mincio^the  army  must  now 
remain  in  the  Adige  till  the  Right  wing  can  come  to  us  : — as  our  loss  in 
men  does  not  exceed  2000  in  all  the  affairs  I  should  still  entertain  hopes 
if  we  were  under  a  proper  system — But  all  will  depend  on  that — It  is  not 

master  stroke  contrast  the  plan  of  the  Austrian  staff  for  a  combined  attack  on  7  Aug. 
by  their  two  armies,  which  had  parted  company  on  29  July,  and  were  separated  by  a 
lake  and  by  mountains.  For  the  general  questions  involved  in  this  episode  of  the 
war  on  30  July-5  Aug.  see  Clausewitz,  iv.  150-60,  and  the  remarks  on  them  in  Etudes 
Siir  la  Campagne  de  1796-7,  par  J.  G.,  p.  100  et  spq. 

'"  Graham's  note  at  the  side :  '  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date,  but  it  is  the  only  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  you  in  cypher.'     It  was  the  25th. 

"^  This  statement  does  not  coincide  with  the  account  given  by  Schels  of  the 
(second)  battle  of  Castiglione  in  Oesterr.  milit.  Zeltschrift  for  1829,  Band  i. ;  he 
asserts  that  the  troops  of  Despinois's  division  did  come  into  action  and  took  the  tower 
of  Solferino  and  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  statement  of  Col.  Graham  as  to  the 
Austrian  retreat  beginning  without  orders  disposes  of  a  report  given  by  Koch,  in  the 
M^moires  de  Massena,  that  Graham's  remonstrances  led  to  Wurmser's  timely  retreat. 
Clausewitz  (iv.  140-55)  points  out  that  Wurmser's  error  in  this  battle  was  an  undue 
extension  of  his  right  wing  as  a  feeler  stretched  out  to  grope  for  Quosdanovich. 
Wurmser's  loss  on  5  Aug.,  according  to  Clausewitz,  was  2,000  killed  and  wounded, 
1,000  prisoners,  and  20  cannon  ;  but  this  was  the  French  estimate.  Schels  {loc.  cit.) 
notes  that  no  Austrian  official  return  was  made.  According  to  Col.  Graham's  despatch 
of  17  Aug.  the  first  Austrian  estimates  seem  to  have  been  far  below  the  real  losses. 

"•  Mack. 
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only  an  able  &  efficient' head  of  the  army  that  is  wanted  but  a  stricter 
discipline  -The  Generals  don't  think  it  necessary  to  stay  by  their  columns 
—of  course  in  many  reg*«  the  officers  are  inattentive,  &  on  every  march, 
pursuit  or  retreat  the  men  are  scattered  about  in  a  most  unsoldierhke 
manner— But  they  are  undoubtedly  brave  fine  troops  and  an  able  chief 
w^  put  all  that  to  rights  in  a  httle  time— I  don't  know  enough  of  the 
situation  of  Mantua  to  be  able  to  say  anything  concerning  it. 

j^^  24.  Trent,  Aug.  15.  1796. 

[Gives  a  general  account  of  Quosdanovich's  losses.'^'^] 

Quosdanovich,  having  heard  on  the  2"^  of  the  siege  of  Mantua  being 
raised  &  that  the  F**  Marshall  intended  to  cross  the  Mincio,  determined  to 
advance  again  on  the  3'^  but  being  informed  that  ev«  that  a  Corps  of  the 
Enemy  had  turned  his  Right  &  got  possession  of  the  Defile  of  St.  Osetto  by 
w^  the  Column  had  advanced  on  Brescia,  and  that  another  Corps  of 
10,000  men  were  marching  on  Salo,  he  was  obHged  to  desist  from  his 
purpose  &  he  sent  an  officer  with  orders  to  prevent  the  march  of  the 
columns  of  his  left,  commanded  by  M.  Gen^  Otzkay  and  Prince  Reuss.— 
Unfortunately  this  officer  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands.  Early  on  the  S'"^ 
these  Columns  marched  on  Dezenzano  and  Lunato  {sic).  The  Enemy  got 
again  possession  of  Salo  &  from  thence  advancing  towards  Gavardo  at- 
tacked the  L*  Gen^  on  all  sides  but  they  were  everywhere  repulsed  :  the 
unconnected  Columns  of  M.  Gen^  Otzkay  &  Prince  Reuss  after  succeeding 
in  taking  Dezenzano  k  Lunato  were  successively  surrounded  &  defeated 
with  great  loss  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 

[A  general  retreat  was  accordingly  ordered.  Referring  to  the  whole  opera- 
tions now,  Col.  Graham  says — ] 

The  total  Loss  of  the  army  (exceeding  15,000  men  in  killed,  wounded 
Prisoners  &  missing  &  60  pieces  of  cannon)  has  so  completely  destroyed 
the  spirit  &  confidence  of  all  Ranks  that  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  send  your  Lordship  any  favourable  intelligence. 

No.  25.  Trent    Aug  17,  1796. 

[Graham  reports  the  loss  of  the  army  as  infinitel}' greater  than  he  had  hnagined. 
Had  he  not  lost  his  cypher  with  his  luggage  he  could  tell  a  tale  as  to  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  Austrian  troops  in  their  retreat  by  Verona,  &c.] 

.  P.S.  From  Generals   to  Subalterns  the  universal   language  of   the 
army  is  quHl  faut  faire  la  paix,  car  nous  ne  savons  pas  f aire  la  guerre. 

No.  26.  Trent  Aug.  18.  1796. 

[He  states  his  reasons  for  not  writing  hitherto  too  fully  and  minutely.] 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  but  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Chief  of  some  sort  :  &  I  main- 

'-"  The  official  figures  given  by  Schels  {loc.  cit.)  of  the  Austrian  columns,  before 
they  began  their  attempt  to  reheve  Mantua,  are  as  follows:  Quosdanovich,  with 
17,621,  was  to  march  by  Kiva  on  Brescia.  The  two  central  columns,  led  by  Wurmser 
towards  RivoH  and  Valeggio,  were  24,295  strong,  while  Mezaros,  with  5,021  men,  was 
to  advance  on  Vicenza  and  Legnago.  Grand  total,  46,937  men— not  60,000,  as  stated 
by  Thiers.  The  fatal  results  of  the  division  of  the  Austrian  forces  are  too  well  known 
to  demand  any  comment. 
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tain  that  in  fact  k  in  the  opinion  of  the  army  there  was  non^  &  therefore 
that  the  disasters  were  to  be  expected.  Col.  Duca,  at  the  Head  of  the 
Quarter  Master  Generals  Dep  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  that  part  of  the 
General  disposition  which  increased  so  much  more  than  had  at  first  been 
intended,  the  force  of  the  Right  Column.  He  went  with  it  &  is  supposed 
to  have  directed  Gen^  Quosdanovich  : — the  Blunders  committed  are  scarcely 
credible  &  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  indecision  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  his  detached  Corps  on  the  3'^'^  :  had  he  retired  that  night  &  taken 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Defile  ^^  his  loss  w**  have  been  comparatively 
inconsiderable  &  he  might  have  remained  there,  obliging  the  enemy  to 
watch  him  with  a  large  force  :  but  without  ammunition  or  provisions, 
he  talked  all  night  of  forcing  Salo  on  the  4"'  &  then  retreated  in  day- 
light, which  cost  half  his  Corps,  composed  of  the  very  Elite  of  the  whole 
army. 

We  did  the  same  thing.  Col.  Zaach  (next  to  Col.  Duca^''  in  the 
Quarter  Master  Gen^^  Dep*)  represented  the  madness  of  passing  the 
Mincio  with  so  small  a  force  in  pursuit  of  an  Enemy  not  beaten,  and 
whose  force  was  collected  near  the  S.  end  of  the  L.  di  Garda — and  if  it  was 
to  be  passed,  urged  that  it  should  be  done  at  Valeggio  &  nearer  Peschiera 
instead  of  losing  time  by  going  to  Goito  —after  the  3'^'*  he  renewed  his 
representations  that  a  retreat  was  necessary  &  might  be  effected  safely  & 
without  disgrace — but  the  absurd  &  wild  project  of  waiting  (in  a  very  bad 
extended  position  taken  up  accidentally  on  the  3"*)  till  the  7**"  when  an 
attack  was  to  be  concerted  with  Quosdanovich,  was  persisted  in.  I  don't 
know  who  were  the  Marshall's  advisers — Gen^  Lauer  was  gone  to  Mantua- 
Gen^  Colli  was  with  us  as  a  spectator  &  seemed  aware  of  the  Danger.— 
Gen'  Alvinski  {sic)  was  there  too — Major  Vincent,  a  very  able  officer  & 
much  in  the  Marshall's  confidence,  was  gone  to  Vienna — Had  Buona- 
parte known  our  real  situation  on  the  5**",  he  would  have  destroyed  the 
whole  Corps — I  am  well  assured  that  the  total  loss  amounts  to  17,000 
men  &  above  100  pieces  of  cannon,  but  including  the  garrison  of  Mantua, 
we  have  still  47,000  effective  Infantry  &  7000  horse.'^-* 

Could  any  means  be  found  to  restore  the  S'pirit  of  such  a  force  (for 
notwithstanding  the  very  general  disgust  among  the  officers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  troops  behaved  with  signal  bravery  till  after  the 
3"*)  to  reconcile  the  officers  to  their  duty  by  extraordinary  means,  &  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  army  for  their  generals,  much  might  still  be 
done  by  a  bold  offensive  plan. — I  say  Generals,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
Comm""  in  Chief  but  the  greatest  number  of  the  other  Gen'  Officers  that 
require  to  be  replaced  being  objects  of  contempt  &  ridicule  in  the 
army.  .  .  . 

....  When  the  wonderful  activity,  energy  &  attention  that  prevail  in 
the  French  service  from  the  Comm''  in  Chief  downwards  are  compared  to 
the  indecision,  indifference  &  indolence  universal  here,  the  success  of  their 
rash  but  skilful  manoeuvres  is  not  surprising.     In  action  I  saw  officers 

■-'  Probably  that  of  the  Upper  Chiesa,  N.E.  of  Brescia. 

■•"  Later  on  he  corrects  this  and  says  Zaach  was  senior  to  Duca,  but  the  latter  was 
more  listened  to. 

'^'^  These  last  figures  seem  to  me  scarcely  credible,  even  if  we  include  the  corps  of 
Mezaros  and  all  the  reserves  on  the  Upper  Adige. 
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sent  on  urgent  messages  going  a  foot's  pace— they  say  their  horses  are 
half  starved  &  that  they  cannot  afford  to  kill  them. 

[He  encloses  a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Drake,  dated  ConegHano,  17  Aug.  1796, 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Drake)  doubts  the  expediency  (in  view  of  the  expected  fall  of 
Mantua  and  the  conquest  of  N.  Italy  by  the  French)  of  keeping  so  fine  a  British 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  defence  of  Corsica,] 

'  when  it  might  be  employed  with  much  effect  in  other  quarters,  or 
when  a  possible  augmentation  in  the  number  of  our  enemies  may  render 
it  advisable  to  bring  it  nearer  home.  I  know  not  what  degree  of  Import- 
ance His  Majesty's  Ministers  may  attach  to  the  Possession  of  this  turbu- 
lent Island.  I  know  not  if  the  Island  can  now  be  abandoned  consistently 
with  the  King's  Dignity— and  I  know  not  if  the  Island  is  capable  of 
defending  itself  with  its  present  Garrison  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Fleet  or  at  least  without  the  aid  of  a  part  of  It.  But  all  this  is  known  & 
calculated  at  home  &  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Decision  of  the  Cabinet  on 
these  Points  must  depend  upon  the  expected  Issue  of  the  Austrian  Contest 
in  this  Country.  ... 

(Signed)         '  Fbancis  Drake.' 

No.  27.  Trent.    27  Aug.  1796. 

[Graham  mentions  with  some  approval  the  appointment  of  General  Lauer  as 
quartermaster-general.  He  holds  that  this  is  not  enough,  for,  speaking  of  Generals 
Beaulieu  and  Wurmser,  he  says — ] 

I  do  not  at  all  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  have  myself  met  with  instances 
of  dotvnright  Dotage  in  both  &  numberless  instances  are  publicly  quoted. 
In  both  cases  the  Characters  of  these  Generals  are  said  to  have  been  well 
known  in  the  army  .  .  .  the  men  affirm  that  they  had  been  led  fi  la 
Boucherie.  .  .  . 

Sir  Morton  Eden  says  in  a  letter  I  received  yesterday  '  Unfortunately 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Monarchy  who  at  this  Calamitous  Moment  is 
call'd  forward  by  the  publick  voice.' 

[Col.  Graham  adds  to  this  that  the  voice  of  the  army  calls  for  General 
Mack.] 

[Col.  Graham's  next  despatch  is  from  Bassano,  10  Sept.,  referring  hurriedly  to 
further  disasters.  The  imperiahsts  at  first  behaved  '  extremely  well  ;  '  the 
general  retired  on  Cagliano  ;  but  when  attacked  again  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  they  gave  way  at  once,  with  terrible  loss  from  the  enemy's  cavalry.] 

There  then  follows  a  considerable  gap  in  these  despatches,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  Graham's  being  involved  in  Wurmser's  disasters  about 
Bassano,  and  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  reach  Mantua,  where  the 
old  marshal  arrived  on  13  Sept.  Graham  was  in  that  fortress  up 
to  25  Dec,  when  by  an  act  of  singular  daring,  about  which  he  says 
very  little,  he  made  his  escape.  He  proceeded  to  the  headquarters 
of  General  Alvinzy,  whom  he  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertions 
for  a  further  attempt  to  relieve  Mantua.  The  result  was  the  brief 
campaign  of  Eivoli,  which  will  be  deal  with  in  another  article. 

J.  Holland  Eose. 
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GriechischeGeschichte.    Von  Julius  Beloch.    2  volumes.    (Strassburg  : 
Karl  Trlibner.     1893,  1897.) 

This  is  the  third  history  of  Greece  (to  say  nothing  of  vol.  ii.  of  E.  Meyer's 
*  Geschichte  des  Altertums,'  practically  also  early  Greek  history)  that  has 
been  issued  from  a  German  press  in  recent  years.  By  the  side  of  Busolt  and 
of  Holm  how  does  this  newer  work  justify  its  existence  ?  In  the  scale  of 
his  history  Beloch  makes  no  pretension  to  compare  with  Busolt,  who  at 
the  end  of  his  third  volume  reaches  but  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  book  is  more  nearly  on  a  scale  with  Holm's  work  ;  for, 
extending  as  it  does  only  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander,  it  covers  barely  so  much  ground  as  the  first  three  of  Holm's 
four  volumes.  Beloch's  volumes,  moreover,  are  both  larger  in  page  and 
thicker  than  Holm's.  As  appealing  to  a  popular  as  well  as  a  learned 
audience,  Beloch  has  cut  down  his  notes  to  a  minimum.  The  volumes 
are  printed  in  very  large  and  excellent  type  on  thick  paper,  but  this  has 
necessitated  making  each  volume  inconveniently  large  and  heavy  for 
holding  in  the  hand.  The  printer's  proof-reader  has  neglected  to  correct 
a  large  number  of  trifling  misprints.  At  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  is  an  index 
extending  to  fifty-five  pages. 

It  may^De  said  at  once  that  the  work  is  excellent  reading.  To  judge 
by  Holm  and  Beloch,  residence  under  an  Italian  sky  improves  German 
style  very  considerably  in  point  of  lucidity,  while  both  authors  have 
escaped  the  intolerable  verbosity  which  characterises  much  of  recent 
Italian  historical  prose.  I  know  not  if  Professor  Beloch  intended  it  so, 
but  his  style  and  method  are  certainly  reminiscent  of  Mommsen.  The 
attention  given  to  other  sides  of  national  life  than  the  political — to 
literature,  science,  art,  and  economics — reminds  us  of  Mommsen's  famous 
chapters  on  similar  topics.  There  is  also  the  same  incisive  phrasing,  the 
same  disregard  of  tradition,  the  same  admiration  for  men  '  of  blood  and 
iron.'  Philip  is  nearly  as  much  of  a  hero  to  Beloch  as  Caesar  to 
Mommsen.  Mommsen  made  short  work  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  as 
tradition  had  recorded  it ;  Beloch  will  have  none  of  the  Greek  mythology 
to  which  Grote — the  only  predecessor  in  the  field  of  Greek  history  to 
whom  he  refers  with  much  respect — was  especially  tender.  As  the  pub- 
lisher's announcement  warned  us,  the  account  of  the  earliest  times  was  to 
be  no  fancy  painting,  but  to  give  only  what  could  be  ascertained  from 
archaeology,  the  Homeric  epos,  linguistic  investigation,  and  the  like. 
Even  so  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  very  sound  foundation  for  early 
Greek  history   is   at   present   attainable.     In  the  past,  investigators  of 
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archeology  and  language  have  certainly  been  open  to  the  charge  of 
sometimes  burning  the  gods  they  had  previously  adored,  and  of  Homer  it 
is  as  true  as  of  the  Bible  that 

Hie  hber  est  in  (luo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  (luisqne, 
Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua. 

This  imputation  seems  not  without  justification  in  the  case  of  those  archteo- 
Wists  who  see  with  Reichel  in  Mycenean  art  the  dress  and  equipment 
of  which  Homer  sings.  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Professor  Beloch's 
own  contention  (which  he  had  expounded  still  earlier  elsewhere)  that 
Greek  history  is  one  record  of  uniform  development,  unbroken  by  a  Dorian 
invasion,  will  ever  pass  from  the  limbo  of  historical  heresies  to  the  region 
of  historical  dogma.  Teachers  of  different  countries  have  different 
methods,  but  in  England  at  any  rate  we  should  not  expect  such  a  novel 
theory  to  be  put  into  the  text  of  a  work  intended  for  an  audience  not 
entirely  composed  of  specialists,  until  at  least  it  had  received  support  more 
widely  than  this  theory  has  hitherto  obtained.  In  two  other  respects  the 
wisdom  of  Professor  Beloch's  treatment  of  early  Greek  history  is  open  to 
doubt.  He  treats  the  '  sun-god '  explanation  of  myth  as  more  firmly 
established  than  most  recent  investigators  consider  it  to  be  ;  and  in  a  more 
recent  epoch  he  brings  Phoenician  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  down 
to  a  much  later  period  than  most  students  of  early  Greek  history  would 
at  present  feel  justified  in  accepting. 

These  reservations  apply  to  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  vol.  i.,  which 
contain  the  history  of  the  earliest  times  in  Greece  and  of  the  earliest 
Greek  colonisation.  These  chapters  are  followed  by  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  of  more  interest,  because  the  subject  with  which  it  deals— 
*  Die  Umwalzung  im  Wirthschaftsleben  '-  is  less  hackneyed.  The  workers 
in  this  field  have  hitherto  been  far  too  few.  Professor  Beloch,  long  ago 
well  known  by  his  investigation  of  the  statistics  of  ancient  populations,  is 
thoroughly  master  of  the  subject.  This  chapter  and  the  other  chapters 
on  the  same  subject  xii.  in  vol.  i., '  Der  wirthschaftliche  Aufschwung  nach 
den  Perserkriegen,'  and  viii.  in  vol.  ii.,  '  Die  wirthschaftliche  Entwicklung 
seit  dem  peloponnesischen  Kriege,'  are  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  in 
the  work.  Along  with  them  may  be  ranked  the  chapter  on  the  rise  and 
development  of  Greek  science,  another  field  which  has  been  left  to  very 
few  investigators.  The  chapters  on  literature  also  are  very  readable. 
Among  his  literary  judgments  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  fairer  to  Euri- 
pides and  less  an  admirer  of  Sophocles  than  has  been  common  with 
writers  of  the  present  century  since  the  publication  of  Schlegel's  famous 
lectures.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  Plato  was  but  a 
dreamer  in  all  forms  of  philosophy,  and  that  his  speculations  lead  nowhere. 
Most  surprising  of  all  is  the  great  importance  he  attaches  to  the  utter- 
ances of  Isocrates  as  a  help  towards  the  unification  of  Greece.  He  seems, 
in  fact,  to  think  Isocrates  was  the  originator  of  the  ideas  which  Philip  and 
Alexander  carried  into  action.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  the  orators  who  represent  the  other  side  should  say  nothing  of 
Isocrates'  influence,  which  was  proving  so  detrimental  to  their  cause. 

In   the   chapters   on   political   history  new  facts  of  importance   are 
naturally  not  so  easy  to  find.     The  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
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motives  of  the  principal  actors  is,  however,  independent  and  interesting. 
Like  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott  in  our  own  country,  Professor  Beloch  shares  in 
the  reaction  against  Pericles,  and  attributes  to  him  the  policy  which  led 
to  the  conflict  with  Sparta,  Yet  the  recently  discovered  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  distinctly  attributes  to  Aristides  the  founding  of 
the  imperial  policy  which  of  necessity  must  bring  the  chief  land  and  the 
chief  sea  power  of  Greece  into  conflict  sooner  or  later.  Beloch  is  decided  in 
his  distrust  of  popular  government,  and  evidently  regards  Pericles  as  the 
degrader  of  ^i^/^okparm  to  ox^ofcparm.  He  is  severe  upon  the  conduct  of 
Pericles  in  adorning  Athens  at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  He  is  equally 
clear,  however,  that  the  ideal  for  Greece  was  unification,  and  Philip  is  his 
hero  because  Philip  was  the  first  to  achieve  that  unification.  Yet  Pericles 
was  on  the  way  to  the  same  goal  as  Philip,  and,  if  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  longer,  might  have  gone  far  towards  attaining  the  same 
result  a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  death  of  Pericles,  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  plague  probably  did  much  to  alter  the  course  of  Greek  history. 

Dr.  Beloch,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  anecdotal  history,  cuts  all  this  part 
somewhat  short.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  a  fuller  account  of 
the  siege  of  Plataea,  and  some  reference  to  the  difficulties  in  Thucydides' 
account  of  it.  In  the  campaign  of  Sphacteria  he  omits  an  important 
element  in  the  story  when  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  the  scrub  upon  the  island,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
Athenian  light-armed  from  having  free  play. 

If  our  author  appears  unduly  severe  towards  Pericles,  he  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  favourable  to  Lysander  than  is  usual,  regarding  him  as 
the  great  political  thinker  of  the  age,  while  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Panhellenic  sentiment  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  animated  Callicra- 
tidas.  Epaminondas  he  regards  as  an  excellent  soldier  who  did  not  see 
very  far  before  him.  It  is  difficult  for  an  historian  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  period  between  the  fall  of  Athens  and  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
It  is  a  period  of  political  intrigue  among  a  number  of  little  states,  the 
permutations  and  combinations  of  which  are  as  varied  as  those  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  while  the  final  effect  is  but  the  dissipation  of  the  energy  of 
all  the  powers  concerned.  This  period  Beloch  wisely  treats  with  com- 
parative brevity.  He  shows,  however,  in  the  narrative  both  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  of  this  later  period  a  clear  understanding  of  politics 
and  of  political  motive,  which  is  sometimes  wanting  in  German  historians. 
His  account  of  the  reaction  against  extreme  democracy  represented  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  of  the  Thirty  is  excellent. 

After  the  time  of  Epaminondas  Philip  becomes  the  centre  of  things. 
As  I  have  remarked  before  in  this  Reviev^,  the  appreciations  by  historians 
of  Greece  of  the  facts  before  them  are  continually  swinging  to  and  fro  like 
a  pendulum.  From  Mitford's  ultra-conservatism  we  passed  to  the  radi- 
cahsm  of  Grote,  and  now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  once  more  the  other 
way.  The  result  is  that  Demosthenes  finds  none  of  the  panegyric  that 
was  his  in  the  middle  years  of  the  present  century.  The  seesaw  of 
politics  in  their  own  day  brought  sometimes  Demosthenes,  sometimes 
Aeschines  uppermost ;  in  history  it  is  apparently  now  Aeschines'  turn. 
The  earlier  achievements  of  the  Heraclid  dynasty  in  Macedonia  appear  to 
me  overrated,  at  any  rate  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  things  Mace- 
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donian.  Till  the  days  of  Archelaus  at  least,  these  Heraclids  were  little 
better  than  the  barbarians  around  them,  and  murder  in  the  royal  house 
both  then  and  after  was  as  common  as  in  an  Ottoman  dynasty.  Beloch 
writes  of  their  achievements  as  if  they  were  in  the  full  light  of  history 
and  were  missionary  campaigns  worthy  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern.  That  Philip  and  Alexander  united  Greece  is 
undoubted  ;  that  without  this  unification  Greek  ideas  and  Greek  civilisa- 
tion would  have  spread  neither  so  fast  nor  so  far  is  equally  undoubted. 
But  this  unification  cost  a  good  deal— the  annihilation  of  the  Phocians 
and  of  Thebes,  and  the  destruction  of  Athens  as  an  important  political 
power.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Athens  had  been  the  Tralhvfng 
'EXXalog.  She,  no  doubt,  only  '  gave  great  laws  unto  a  little  clan,'  even 
if  Professor  Beloch  would  admit  this  much.  Phihp  and  Alexander  con- 
quered all  the  known  eastern  world.  Beloch,  with  true  artistic  sense, 
stops  at  the  end  of  the  duel  which  had  been  fought  with  little  intermis- 
sion for  centuries  between  Greek  and  Asiatic  civilisation.  And  he  does 
well  ;  for  what  came  of  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Alexander  as  far  as 
Greece  itself  was  concerned  ?  They  brought  into  existence  magnificently 
trained  armies,  which  for  at  least  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  made  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  a  cockpit.  Into  these  armies 
the  same  energy  which  in  earlier  generations  had  founded  so  many 
Greek  colonies  passed  and  was  wasted,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of 
these  wars  the  old  states  of  Greece  Avere  absolutely  exhausted. 

The  merits  of  Demosthenes  have,  no  doubt,  been  exaggerated  by  his 
eulogists.  But  it  is  no  discredit  to  him  that  he  did  not  admire  the 
doings  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  was  loth  to  be  tied  to  their  chariot 
wheels.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  later  career  of  Alexander,  the  con- 
quest of  Persia,  had  Alexander  lived,  was  likely  to  make  of  Greece  only  a 
satrapy  in  a  greater  oriental  empire.  How  far  and  how  long  Greek  ideas 
of  government  would  have  prevailed  in  such  an  empire  we  may  guess 
from  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  dynasties  on  the  Nile  and  the  Orontes. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  exception  may  be  not 
unfrequently  taken  to  Professor  Beloch 's  point  of  view.  But  I  should 
be  sorry  to  close  this  notice  without  acknowledging  fully  and  freely  the 
lucidity  of  the  style,  the  carefulness  and  freshness  of  the  work,  and  the 
interest  and  instruction  which  I  have  derived  from  it.  P.  Giles. 

L(t  Gnerra  Gotica  di  Procojno  di  Cesarea.     A  cura  di  Domenico  Com- 
PABETTi.   Vol.  III.  (Lib.  IV.).    (Roma :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.  1898.) 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  the  admirable  edition  of  Procopius's  *  Gothic 
War  '  by  Comparetti,  which  has  been  already  twice  noticed  by  this  Review 
(vol.  xi.  p.  345,  vol.  xii.  p.  143).  We  have  the  same  elaborate  attention  to 
the  text  and  the  same  determination  to  recover  the  text  of  the  best 
manuscripts  which  we  have  noticed  before.  Work  of  this  kind  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  its  own  reward.  None  but  the  worker  himself  can  tell 
what  years  of  patient  labour  it  has  cost  him,  and  hardly  any  one  else  can 
fully  estimate  the  value  of  his  results. 

A  new  feature  in  this  volume  is  the  '  Sommario  e  Annotazioni ' 
(54  pages),  in  which  the  editor  gives  a  short  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
Gothic  war  as  described  by  Procopius,  adds  the  more  important  notices 
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of  the  struggle  furnished  by  other  chroniclers  (especially  Marcellinus, 
Marius,  and  the  authors  of  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis  '),  and  occasionally  com- 
ments on,  or  corrects,  the  conclusions  of  other  investigators.  As  most  of 
these  friendly  criticisms  relate  to  my  own  work  ('  Italy  and  her  Invaders  '), 
I  venture  to  reproduce  them  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

In  a  note  in  Book  I.  cap.  11,  the  editor  quotes  a  letter  of  Cagsiodorus 
to  Maximus,  Vicarim  Urbis  Bomae,  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tiber  to  facilitate  '  the  king's'  visit  to  Rome. 
He  understands  here  by  '  the  king  '  the  newly  elected  Witigis,  and  remarks 
that  '  Hodgkin,  like  others,  has  not  observed  this  letter  of  Gassiodorus 
and  the  particulars  which  may  be  derived  from  thence  as  to  the  election 
of  Witigis  and  his  arrival  at  Rome.'  In  my  book  '  The  Letters  of 
Oassiodorus  '  (p.  509),  I  have  noticed  this  letter  and  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  its  connexion  with  Witigis,  but  have  decided,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  it  relates  to  Theodahad. 

Book  I.  cap.  19:  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Rome. 
CJomparetti  here  calls  attention  to  the  date  given  by  the  '  Liber  Pontificalis  ' 
for  this  event — '  9th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  March  '  (21  Feb.) — and 
•explains  the  difference  between  this  date  and  that  of  Procopius  {Mnprlov 
ItrTa^ivov)  by  referring  the  former  to  the  arrival  of  Witigis  and  his  army, 
the  latter  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  siege  after  the  cutting  of 
the  aqueducts.  A  valuable  hint.  The  dates  given  by  the  authors  of  the 
*  Liber  Pontificalis  '  are  not  so  abundant  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  any 
of  them. 

Book  III.  cap.  22  :  Procopius  says  that  Totila  encamped  near  to  Mount 
Garganus  in  the  lines  of  an  old  camp  of  Hannibal.  The  editor  very 
properly  rejects  a  suggestion  of  mine  that  there  is  some  confusion  here 
between  Mons  Garganus  and  Mons  Albanus,  and  adds  the  important  fact 
that  the  so-called '  Campo  di  Annibale  '  near  Monte  Cavo  probably  derives 
its  name,  not  from  the  Carthaginian  general,  but  from  a  medieval  family 
of  landowners  named  Annibaleschi.  Doubtless  the  camp  near  Garganus 
was  one  of  the  camps  held  by  Hannibal  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Oannae, 
as  stated  here  by  Comparetti. 

Book  IV.  cap.  29  :  site  of  the  battle  of  the  Apennines  between  Totila 
and  Narses.  Comparetti  appears  to  approve  the  suggestion  that  this 
battle  was  fought  at  or  near  Scheggia.  No  light,  unfortunately,  is  thrown 
on  the  difficult  question  of  the  Busta  Gallorum  by  his  revision  of  the 
text.  Thos.  Hodgkin. 

The  Art  of  War,     The  Middle  Ages.     By  C.  Oman.     (London  : 
Methuen.    1898.) 

Mr.  Oman's  present  volume,  being  one  out  of  four,  foreshadows  the  com- 
pleted work,  which  will  be  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  art  of  war.  Too  often 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  particular  armies  in  par- 
ticular campaigns,  without  understanding  how  the  tactics  were  developed 
or  the  military  traditions  grew.  Therefore  we  need  the  specialist  who 
traces  development  and  growth,  and  especially  the  debt  of  one  nation  to 
another.  Continuity  is  Mr.  Oman's  text.  His  range  is  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  the  general  effect  is  admirable,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  fault 
should  be  found  with  details  simply  because  no  one  can  specialise  on  every 
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period.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  patchiness,  as  he  relies  now  on 
Professor  Bury  or  the  French  exponents  of  ^loslem  authorities,  now  on 
Hewitt's  '  Ancient  Armour  '  or  Clark's  *  Military  Architecture.'  Also  an 
encyclopedic  work  cannot  but  be  didactic  in  places.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  sometimes  only  one  side  of  a  vexed  question  should  be  given,  where 
argument  rather  than  statement  is  required.  We  feel  that  we  often  miss 
a  disquisition  upon  the  relative  importance  of  authorities,  or  a  quotation 
of  critical  passages,  especially  those  based  on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 
Thus,  while  the  Hastings  controversy  is  lucidly  explained,  on  the  other 
hand  a  novice  would  be  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  points  at  issue  con- 
cerning Bannockburn  and  Crecy. 

Mr.  Oman  begins  with  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  system 
and  the  growing  importance  of  cavalry.  He  insists  on  the  influence  of 
geography ;  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  Russia  arc  nature's  home  for 
horsemen,  and  the  Goths  especially,  owing  to  their  conflicts  with  the  Huns, 
fought  mounted.  The  defence  of  a  long  frontier  also  demands  the  horse. 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  that  he  only  once  (p.  185)  refers  to  the  use 
of  stirrups,  '  an  invention  which  had  cropped  up  since  the  fifth  century 
without  our  being  able  to  say  from  whom  it  had  its  origin.'  For  shock 
tactics  stirrups  are  absolutely  necessary.  We  cannot  imagine  that  Alex- 
ander's Companions  or  Hannibal's  Namidians  rode  straight  into  solid 
masses  of  the  enemies'  horse  or  foot.  As  the  (Toths  and  Lombards,  as 
the  Franks,  who  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Tours  were  a  race  of  foot  soldiers, 
and  the  Byzantines  developed  a  heavy  cavalry  whose  duty  was  to  charge 
home,  they  wanted  a  long  stirrup  to  give  them  a  firm  seat.  In  western 
and  southern  Europe  heavy  cavalry  thus  became  normal.  Mr.  Oman 
then  proceeds  in  his  most  striking  chapters,  especially  those  which  refute 
Gibbon's  assertion  that  '  the  vices  of  Byzantine  armies  were  inherent, 
their  victories  accidental,'  to  unfold  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  east. 
For  Asia  Minor  there  was  a  system  of  defence  by  a  professional  army,  and 
a  heavy  cavalry  was  systematically  trained.  The  advance  of  the  Turks 
brought  light  horse-archers  to  face  the  imperial  cataphracti.  But  it 
was  at  a  comparatively  late  date  that  careless  leadership  and  treachery 
led  to  a  collapse  before  the  swarms  of  Turks  at  Manzikert.  Then  came 
the  day  of  the  Franks.  A  long  series  of  battles  in  the  crusades  saw  heavy 
horse  pitted  against  light.  In  the  accounts  of  Antioch  and  Arsuf  we 
have  glowing  pictures  of  Christian  successes.  But,  except  when  men  like 
Richard  led,  the  crusaders  used  antiquated  methods.  The  armoured 
cavaHer  always  tried  to  resort  to  shock  tactics.  The  general  inability  of 
the  Frank  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  the  geographical  difficulties, 
and  the  grand  strategy  of  the  crusades  have  received  admirable  treat- 
ment at  Mr.  Oman's  hands. 

We  fancy  that  the  importance  of  the  horse-archer  has  been  slightly 
exaggerated.  The  Moslems  certainly  used  lances.  Hugh  Neville  took 
part  in  the  briUiant  Httle  affair  at  Jaffa,  and  told  the  story  at  Coggeshall : 
qui  ill  eodem  certamine  erat  nobis  retulit,'  says  Ralph.  He  particularly 
mentions  how  the  Turks  checked  their  career  before  Richard's  infantry, 
ututraquepars  cum  lanceis  summitates  lancearum  suariim  ad  invicem  con- 
tingere  posset ;  ....  nulla  denique  tela  vel  spicula  intra  se  iaciebant.^ 

'  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  (ed.  J.  Stevenson,  Rolls  series),  p.  45.  -^  Ibid.  p.  47. 
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We  think  that  Mr.  Oman  should  have  used  Ralph's  account,  considering 
how  excellent  an  informant  he  had,  in  preference  to  or  in  collation  with 
the  '  Itinerarium.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  not  done  so,  because  he 
frequently  quotes  as  the  work  of  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  the '  De  Expugnatione 
Terrae  Sanctae  per  Saladinum  Libellus,'  which,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Stevenson,-'  comes  from  another  and  unknown  hand.  Ralph's  figures  for 
this  battle  differ  from  those  of  the  '  Itinerarium,'  viz.  80  men-at-arms,  for 
whom  there  were  only  six  horses  and  one  mule,  and  400  cross-bows  ;  the 
latter  at  intervals  were  sent  out  in  front  of  the  spears.^ 

The  value  of  these  chapters  is  thus  twofold ;  it  is  shown  how  heavy 
horse  can  best  defeat  light,  and  how  powerful  is  a  combination  of  horse 
and  foot.  The  cross-bow,  gradually  reintroduced  in  Italy  at  an  uncertain 
date,  was  skilfully  handled  by  Genoese  and  Pisans.  Richard  above  all 
others  knew  how  to  combine,  planting  his  cross-bows  and  other  infantry 
to  screen  his  horse.  Yet  Beha-eddin,  who  was  present  on  Saladin's  staff 
all  through  the  siege  of  Acre  and  the  march  to  Arsuf ,  says  that  the  Franks 
had  adopted  these  tactics  before  Richard's  arrival."'  The  Italians  brought 
back  to  Europe  their  skill  with  the  arbalest  and  served  France  as  merce- 
naries ;  Gascons,  Basques,  and  French,  both  in  the  royal  armies  and  in 
the  town  militia,  copied  them.  But  the  lesson  of  the  crusades  was 
neglected,  and  horse  and  foot  were  not  yet  systematically  combined.  The 
other  weapon,  the  Turkish  horse-archer's  bow,  was  never  acclimatised. 
It  was  weak  in  itself,  as  Mr.  Oman  points  out.  In  Beha-ed-din  and  in 
the '  Itinerarium '  are  passages  to  show  that  the  arrows  stuck  in  mail, 
and  if  the  horses  of  the  Christians  were  screened  not  much  damage  was 
done.  A  mounted  man  has  not  a  seat  firm  enough  for  the  use  of  a 
powerful  bow.  The  horse-archer  of  the  Hundred  Years'  war  was  merely 
a  mounted  infantryman. 

What  Mr.  Oman  says  of  infantry  in  Europe  in  pre-crusading  and  in 
crusading  times  is  much  to  the  point.  William  triumphed  at  Hastings 
because  he  alternated  rushes  of  cavalry  and  volleys  of  arrows.  But  the 
short  bow  of  that  date  could  not  alone  have  given  victory,  and  high-angle 
fire  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  weakness.  The  lance  was  then  wielded 
overhand,  a  fact  just  glanced  at  on  p.  129,  but  not  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  Hastings.  Both  cavalry  and  infantry  had  then  an  undeveloped 
weapon.  Bouvines  is  also  interestingly  described.  Tbe  array  of  great 
masses  of  infantry  in  each  centre  seems  to  show  the  influence  of  crusading 
tactics,  but  they  did  very  little  in  the  battle.  Parenthetically  we  notice 
that  on  p.  474  there  is  a  slip  ;  '  left '  should  be  '  right '  and  vice  versa. 
In  this  part  of  the  book  we  should  have  liked  more  information  about  the 
pikemen  of  the  Netherlands,  especially  as  it  was  the  Flemings  who  first 
humbled  the  French  knights  at  Courtrai.  We  have  neither  an  account 
of  that  battle  in  its  place  nor  of  the  development  of  the  foot  spearman 
leading  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Oman  is  within  his  rights  in  choosing  where  to  make  his  break 
between  this  and  the  succeeding  volume.  But  it  comes  at  an  awkward 
point.  Had  he  stopped  at  p.  553,  the  present  instalment  would  have  been 
complete  in  itself.     We  should  have  reached  a  date  beyond  the  middle  of 

^  Kalph  of  Coggeshall,  Preface,  p.  xviii.  '  Ibid.  pp.  44,  4(). 

•'  Behd-ed-din,  Historiens  des  Croisades,  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 
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the  thirteenth  century  when  cavalry  was  deemed  to  be  all -important,  and 
infantry,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  the  crusades,  was  despised.  By 
taking  in  the  wars  of  the  three  Edwards  he  commences  a  completely  new 
epoch,  that  of  the  evolution  of  a  really  powerful  infantry,  but  from  con- 
siderations of  space  he  does  not  finish.  The  whole  period  of  the  long  bow 
should  surely  be  in  one  volume,  from  Falkirk  to  Flodden  and  from  Crecy 
to  Formigny.  And,  as  not  only  the  Scots  and  the  English,  but  also  the 
Flemings  and  the  Swiss,  contributed  to  the  decline  of  medieval  chivalry, 
the  triumphs  of  infantry  tactics  generally  ought  to  have  been  reserved  to 
vol.  iii.  More  particularly  we  again  notice  the  omission  of  Courtrai. 
The  fault  is  not,  however,  serious,  and  the  break  is  merely  inartistic. 
The  gain  is  considerable,  for  Mr.  Oman  has  given  himself  a  chance  of 
correcting  his  former  theories.  His  prize  essay  on  '  The  Art  of  War  '  is  well 
known,  but  amid  much  very  instructive  matter  it  contained  some  few 
errors.  These  have  been  now  removed,  Mr.  Oman  paying  more  attention 
than  formerly  to  the  continuity  of  the  military  developments.  But  we 
regret  two  things  :  he  does  not  show  which  authors  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  why  ;  and  he  has  not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  public  records. 

Full  justice  has  been  done  to  the  importance  of  Edward  I's  campaigns 
in  Wales,  the  home  of  long-bow  archery.  But  more  information  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Record  Office.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  had  in  the  twelfth 
century  shown  that  the  best  way  to  conquer  the  independent  Welsh  was 
to  utilise  the  light-armed  active  '  friendlies  '  of  the  conquered  districts  ; 
he  also  had  said  that  the  Welsh  of  Merioneth  and  the  north  excelled  in 
the  use  of  long  spears,  the  South  Welsh,  especially  the  men  of  Gwent, 
in  archery.''  Now  Edward  I's  enemies  were  the  spear-armed,  his  allies 
the  bowmen.  The  records'  tell  us  that  in  1277  and  1282  large 
contingents  of  allies  came  from  these  very  districts  of  South  Wales, 
Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  and  especially  Gwent.  At  the  same  time, 
immediately  the  campaign  of  1277  opened,  English  troops  from  the  border 
counties  came  up  armed  to  some  extent  with  bows.  Sagittarii  and  lanceati 
were  massed  together,  earning  alike  their  2cl  a  day.  The  archer  was  not 
yet  the  superior  soldier,  though  one  corps  from  the  royal  lands  of  Maccles- 
field drew  a  special  wage  of  Sd.  Barely  300  cross-bowmen,  at  4cZ.  a  day  if 
on  foot,  12cL  if  the  mounted  men  of  the  household,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  Picards,  served  in  1277  ;  a  great  corps  of  1,500  Gascons  and 
Basques  in  1282  and  1283,  the  mounted  men  usually  earning  18^.^ 

On  the  events  of  1297  and  1298  we  would  pass  the  same  criticism  as 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  '  Robert  the  Bruce.' »  Wallace's 
victory  must  have  taken  place  higher  up  stream  than  Cambuskenneth 
Abbey ;  as  for  Falkirk,  the  records  do  not  allow  for  more  than  2,000 
cavalry,  a  few  being  Gascons.  The  evidence  for  the  Bannockburn  army 
is  very  deficient,  but  we  can  certainly  calculate  from  the  width  of  the  front. 
Mr.  Oman  says  2,000  yards,  but  makes  no  allowance  for  the  swamps.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  rightly  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  English  to  cross 
the  Bannock.     Moreover  the  Scottish  centre  and  left  moved  in  to  support 

^  Descriptio  Kamhriae,  i.  6. 

'  Exchequer  Accounts,  Array,  ^\;  Misc.  Kolls,  Chancery,  i 

"  Exchequer  Accounts,  Army,  ^,  JL,  -i^,  _«_. 

•  English  Historical  Eeview,  xiii.  157,  January  1898. 
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the  right,  where  the  chief  stress  of  the  fighting  was.  A  front  of  700  or  800 
yards  may  be  reasonably  allowed  ;  40,000  or  even  10,000  horse  are  impos- 
sible. The  21,500  infantry  summoned,  as  the  writs  in  Kymer  show,  may 
well  represent  the  whole  infantry  force.  Now  in  October  1297  some 
29,400  foot  were  summoned  ;  ^'^  the  earl  of  Surrey  was  at  the  head  of  about 
18,000  in  February  1298,  and  for  a  few  days  as  many  as  21,500,  from 
Cheshire,  Salop,  and  the  North.^^  In  1299  Edward  ordered  16,000 
from  the  north  and  midland  counties  ;^'^  in  1800  the  same  number;  ^^ 
in  1301  only  12,000  ^^  were  ordered,  and  about  7,000  were  actually  paid  ;  ''' 
and  in  each  case  the  men  only  come  from  north  of  the  Trent  or  west  of  the 
Severn,  with  trifling  exceptions.  But  in  1322,  for  the  first  time  as  far  as 
our  evidence  goes,^^  7,000  foot  were  drawn  from  every  county  of  England 
except  the  north  ;  the  date  should  be  noticed,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  south 
of  England  had  to  send  soldiers  only  when  Bruce  had  exhausted  the  north 
by  his  raids.  In  1333  Edward  III  summoned  men  from  the  north,  the 
Welsh  borders,  and  Lincolnshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicestershire,  It 
is  thus  unlikely  that  the  infantry  at  Bannockburn  were  drawn  at  all  from 
the  south,  or  exceeded  the  21,500,  unless  a  few  Irish  and  Gascons  were 
added  ;  nor  were  they  necessarily  all  bowmen.  As  for  the  battle,  we  doubt 
if  Mr.  Oman  is  right  in  putting  an  infantry  corps  behind  each  of  the  nine 
cavalry  brigades.  The  tactics  of  Falkirk  and  Bannockburn  seem  to  depend 
on  the  two  arms  being  brigaded  quite  separately.  Moreover  it  is  rash  to 
pass  over  the  statement  of  the  Lanercost  chronicle  ^^  that  some  infantry 
were  in  front,  as  Barbour  and  Scottish  tradition  generally  assert ;  part  at 
least  of  the  Lanercost  account  came  from  an  eye-witness.  Mr.  Oman  has 
no  reference  to  Gray  of  Heton. 

The  Scottish  roll  for  1333  gives  some  interesting  details.  About 
10,000  foot  were  summoned,  purely  archers  from  the  East  Riding, 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Notts,  mostly  archers  from  Gloucestershire. 
The  figures  for  Lincolnshire  and  Durham  are  not  given.  About  6,000 
Welsh  were  ordered  and  countermanded.  The  king  made  frequent 
appeals,  as  the  men  came  in  very  slowly,  and  compulsory  measures  were 
distinctly  authorised.  Desertions  were  frequent,  and  up  to  a  month  from 
the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  the  ranks  must  have  been  thin  indeed. 
Pardoned  deserters,  murderers,  criminals  of  every  description,  outlaws, 
and  poachers  from  Sherwood  Forest  were  swept  in.  The  Falstaff  scene 
was  enacted  in  real  life.  Duxistis  dehiles  corpore  et  insufficientes  ad 
pugnandum,  omissis  aliis  hominibtts  fortihus  validis  et  robtcstis  pro 
pecwiia  ab  eis  extorta,  wrote  Edward  on  19  June  to  the  North  Riding 
arrayers.  A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1282  against  the  sheriff  of 
Somerset  and  Dorset.'^  From  Rymer  we  know  that  desertions  were 
common  even  in  1346.  Yet  these  men,  so  hardly  recruited,  won  the  battle 
of  Halidon  with  some  ease.  We  think  that  Mr.  Oman  might  have  made 
a  better  account  of  the  battle  by  using  the  Bridlington  and  Lanercost 
chroniclers.     Douglas  was  compelled  to  fight.     Any  one  standing  in  situ 

'"  Bain,  Calendar,  vol.  ii.  no.  956. 

"  Exchequer  Accounts,  Army,  |.  In  the  English  Histokical  Eeview,  xiii.  157, 
25,000  was  an  error  for  21,500. 

'■"  Bain,  no.  1092.  >3  Ibid.  no.  1136.  '*  Ibid.  no.  1202. 

'''  Ibid.  no.  1229.  >«  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  no.  765.  '^  P.  225,  ed.  J.  Stevenson. 

'«  Welsh  Eoll,  10  Edw.  I,  m  2. 
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can  see  that  to  turn  either  English  flank  was  impossible.  So  he  had  to 
send  his  two  leading  divisions  straight  at  the  English  centre  and  left,  while 
behind  them  he  tried  to  edge  his  third  division  and  picked  200  horse 
between  the  swamp  and  the  hill,  so  as  to  reheve  Berwick  while  the  first 
two  were  being  shot  down  in  a  devoted  charge.  The  Bridlington 
chronicler's  informants  were  clearly  stationed  on  the  English  right,  which 
intercepted  this  movement,  but  had  to  fight  hard  for  victory.  There  is  a 
complete  pay  roll  of  the  army  besieging  Dunbar,  in  which  a  normal  wage 
of  3^.  for  foot  archers  first  appears. ^^  The  increase  in  pay  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  Halidon  victory,  and  there  is  no  infantry  except  archers.  But 
the  majority  of  the  archers  were  mounted,  and  paid  4r/.  or  (id.,  as  in  the 
Neville's  Cross  campaign.     Detachments  came  from  southern  counties. 

In  the  remaining  pages  we  find  little  to  criticise.  The  Crecy  map 
is  not  quite  accurate.  The  genesis  of  the  Free  Companies  and  the  early 
life  of  Duguesclin  surely  merited  some  notice  ;  also  the  cutting  down  of 
the  heavy  lances  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  axe,  due  to  the 
new  armour  and  the  new  practice  of  fighting  on  foot.  Unfortunately  by 
taking  in  the  years  up  to  1367  Mr.  Oman  so  crowds  his  volume  that 
something  has  to  be  omitted.  But  Poitiers  and  Najara  are  so  well  done 
that  we  do  not  care  to  complain  of  mere  sins  of  omission.  These  last 
hundred  pages  would  have  made  an  excellent  opening  for  the  next 
volume,  but  we  are  glad  enough  to  have  them  in  this. 

A  few  corrections  ought  to  be  made.  On  p.  581  for  '  Froissart '  should 
be  put  Froissart's  informant  *  Jehan  le  Bel.'  On  p.  584  '  Knighton,  p.  106  ' 
is  a  slip  for  *  Bridlington  Chronicle ; '  p.  600,  '  July  22 '  should  be 
'  July  12 ; '  p.  618,  *  his  brother  John  of  Gaunt '  should  be  *  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Lancaster.'  J.  E.  :\Iorris. 


The  Empire  and  the  Papacy  (918-1273).  By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A. 
('  Periods  of  European  History,'  Period  II.)  (London  :  Rivingtons. 
1898.) 

In  this  compact  little  volume  Professor  Tout  has  furnished  students  with 
an  excellent  compendium  of  the  centuries  which,  as  including  '  the  central 
struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,'  may  claim  to  rank  as  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  medieval  era.  That  struggle,  indeed,  is 
one  which  no  interpretation  of  history  can  ever  set  aside  as  trivial  or 
obsolete.  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  when  the  author 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  compressing  his  treatment  within 
less  than  500  small  octavo  pages,  much  had  to  be  treated  cursorily,  or 
even  altogether  omitted,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  accomplishment  of  his 
main  purpose  of  narrating  '  with  some  amount  of  detail  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  chief  states  of  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Eastern 
Empire.' 

From  the  time  when  the  invading  Magyar  swept  past  the  walled 
towns  which  Henry  the  Fowler  had  reared  (as  centres  of  more  effective 
resistance  in  the  future),  down  to  the  day  when  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  died  on  the  scaffold  at  Naples,  we  are  confronted  by  a  succession 

"*  Exchequer  Accounts,  Army,  §g. 
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of  great  personalities,  momentous  changes,  and  intensely  interesting 
episodes,  which  called  for  no  little  self-restraint  in  order  to  exhibit  them 
with  that  sustained  fidelity,  impartiality,  and  accurate  knowledge  which 
characterise  Professor  Tout's  whole  treatment  of  his  subject.  Writing, 
evidently,  with  no  prepossession  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  institutions — 
for  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  medieval  triumph  of  the  church 
*  bore  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin,  in  the  world  of  thought  as  well 
as  in  the  world  of  action '  (p.  8) — he  has  seen,  notwithstanding,  how 
impossible  it  was  to  compile  a  coherent  or  even  intelligible  narrative 
without  taking  full  account  of  '  the  general  movements  of  thought,  and 
of  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  and  of  the  religious 
orders.' 

Taking  up  the  story  very  much  where  Dean  Church  left  it  in  his 
excellent  little  volume  '  The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  Professor 
Tout  has  fully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  which  contributions  like 
those  of  Gregorovius,  Giesebrecht,  and  Luchaire,  and  the  careful  research 
of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Jahrblicher  des  deutschen  Reiches  '  have  since 
made  to  our  Imowledge  of  the  period.  His  summary,  in  his  fourth  and 
eleventh  chapters,  respectively  entitled  '  France  and  its  Vassal  States 
under  the  Last  Carolingians  and  the  Early  Capetians '  and  '  The 
Beginnings  of  the  Greatness  of  the  Capetian  Monarchy,'  supplies  us  with 
an  admirable  condensation  of  Professor  Achille  Luchaire' s  masterly 
researches.  In  one  passage  in  particular  we  find — in  contradistinction  to 
the  representations,  urged  of  late  years,  with  so  much  exaggeration,  of 
the  early  Capetians  and  the  lands  over  which  they  ruled  as  altogether 
severed  from  the  traditions  of  the  great  Carolingian  dynasty — so  forcible 
a  statement  of  the  real  fact  that,  to  do  the  writer  justice,  I  venture  to 
quote  the  passage  in  full : — 

The  Carlings  had  fallen,  not  because  of  their  own  weakness,  and  still  less 
by  reason  of  any  want  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  French  nation.  They 
were  pushed  out  of  power  because  France  had  become  so  fully  feudalised  that 
there  was  no  room  for  an  authority  that  had  no  solid  basis  of  feudal  support. 
France  had  become  divided  among  a  series  of  great  fiefs.  None  of  these  fiefs 
fell  to  the  ruling  family,  which  was  thus,  as  the  result  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  feudal  principle,  deprived  of  revenue,  army,  lands,  and  reputation.  Hugh 
Capet  inherited  all  that  had  kept  the  Carolingian  potver  alive  so  long;  but  in 
addition  to  that  he  could  supplement  the  theoretical  claims  of  monarchy  by 
right  divine,  by  the  practical  arguments  drawn  from  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
strongest  fiefs.  Thus  the  new  dynasty  saved  the  monarchy  by  strengthening  it 
with  a  great  fief  (pp.  72-3). 

In  short,  it  is  not  in  Francia  east  of  the  Pihine  that  we  are  able  alone 
to  trace  the  continuance  of  Carolingian  traditions ;  and  long  before 
Barbarossa  proposed  to  himself  the  Great  Karl  as  his  example,  Louis  VI 
and  Suger,  in  their  studies  at  St.  Denis,  were  deriving  inspiration 
from  the  historic  pages  which  told  of  the  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  and 
proposing  to  themselves  achievements  not  unworthy  of  that  golden  age. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  whom  the  king  and  his  able 
minister  afterwards  welcomed  to  France — Paschal  II  and  Calixtus  II — 
when  seeking  to  secure  the  support  of  the  French  crown  invariably 
appealed  to  the  precedents  afforded  by  the  policy  of  Pepin  le  Bref  and  his 
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greaterson  as,  in  a  manner,  binding  on  their  successors  of  the  Capetian 

house.  . 

Professor  Tout  has  performed  his  onerous  task  in  far  too  conscientious 
a  spirit  to  admit  of  any  endeavour  to  enliven  his  narrative  with  details 
of  eventful  battles  at  the  sacrifice  of  space  which  would  have  had  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  exposition  of  more  instructive  matter.  Yet  the 
great  battle  of  the  Lechfeld,  where  Otto  the  Great  inflicted  a  decisive 
repulse  upon  the  invading  hordes  whom  our  author  is  content  to 
describe  as  Magyars,  might  fairly  (especially  with  the  vivid  narrative 
of  Widukind  at  hand)  have  claimed  something  more  than  four  lines,. 
The  'aggressive  attack'  planned  by  the  emperor  Henry  V  on  France 
might  perhaps  have  received  something  more  than  a  passing  allusion, 
when  we  recall  how,  although  repelled  without  bloodshed,  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  great  demonstration  of  the  entire  French-speaking 
race— the  crown  in  conjunction  with  the  great  feudatories— against 
Teutonic  arrogance.  No  event,  graphically  although  it  has  been 
described  by  the  contemporary  Suger,  has  perhaps  been  so  lightly 
passed  over  alike  by  French  and  German  historians;  but  it  was 
phenomenal  for  all  that.  The  famous  siege  of  Milan  by  Barbarossa  in 
1158,  an  episode  to  which  the  unknown  bard  of  Bergamo  has  devoted 
some  500  glowing  hexameters,  seems  unduly  dwarfed  when  referred 
to  as  only  '  a  short  resistance '  on  the  part  of  that  high-spirited  re- 
public. 

.  Wherever  Professor  Tout  ventures  upon  somewhat  fuller  treatment 
he  prefers,  and  I  think  rightly,  to  dwell  on  movements.  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  for  example,  occupies  some  five  or  six  pages  in  his  volume.  For 
Abelard's  '  chief  Itahan  disciple  '  he  evinces,  indeed,  an  interest  perhaps 
slightly  in  excess  of  Arnold's  real  importance.  Some  hundred  pages 
before,  when  describing  the  voluntary  concessions  made  by  Paschal  II  to 
Henry  V  as  '  a  betrayal  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy,'  and  of 
*  the  necessary  bulwarks  of  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  power,'  he  holds 
that  *  Paschal  was  powerless  to  retreat  from  the  position  of  Hildebrand^' 
but  he  omits  to  point  out  that  Paschal's  proffered  concessions  were  a 
very  near  approximation  to  the  theory  put  forward  by  Arnold,  whom  he 
describes  as  '  the  Apostle  of  the  lay  spirit '  (pp.  143,  242).  The  whole 
struggle  associated  with  the  growing  secularisation  of  the  church  supplies, 
indeed,  an  important  thread  in  relation  to  this  period,  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  a  little  more  prominently  exhibited  in  its  continuous 
form. 

In  a  series  of  useful  little  outline  maps  Professor  Tout  enables  the 
student  to  follow  the  geographical  application  of  his  terminology  as  the 
centuries  went  on — how  Islam  dwindled  and  France  grew.  In  relation 
to  the  latter  power,  however,  he  uses  one  expression,  that  of  'Isle  de 
France,'  which  I  fail  to  find  defined  either  in  the  map  or  in  the  text. 
There  is  an  old  atlas  of  Mercator,  of  1595,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
term  was  at  one  time  employed  as  almost  equivalent  to  '  Isle  de  la  Cite,' 
It  might  have  been  as  well  to  explain  that  for  Professor  Tout's  period  it 
seems  to  have  denoted  the  country  surrounded  by  the  respective  courses 
of  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Oise,  and  the  Aisne.  But  altogether 
Professor  Tout  has  given  us  a  most  trustworthy  adjunct  to  the  study  of 
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medieval  times,  which  all  who  may  be  called  upon  to  interpret  those 
times  to  others  may  safely  recommend  and  themselves  profit  by. 

J.  Bass  Mullingee. 

Etude  stir  la  Propriete  Fonciere  dans  les  Villes  du  Moyen  Age  et  S'peciale- 
ment  en  Flaridre.  Par  G.  des  Marez.  (Gand  :  Engelcke.  Paris : 
Picard.     1898.) 

L'&tude  de  la  pro2)ri6te  tcrhaine  au  moyen  age  a  relativement  peu  attire 
V attention  des  enidits.  With  this  sentence  M.  des  Marez  begins  a  very 
interesting  book,  and  there  is  truth  in  these  words.  A  good  many  years 
have  gone  by  since  Arnold  published  his  '  History  of  Ownership  in  the 
German  Towns.'  From  that  time  onwards  almost  every  one  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  controversies  which  have  raged  a  round  urban  institutions 
has  had  something  to  say  about  land  ownership  and  land  tenure,  and  we 
have  all  learnt  that  the  existence  of  a  form  of  tenure  peculiar  to  the  towns 
(die  stddtische  Erbleihe,  Leihe  zu  Stadtreclit)  is  one  of  the  main  facts  that 
must  be  studied  and  explained.  To  Englishmen  this  should  have  come 
as  an  easy  lesson,  for  a  '  burgage  tenure  '  lies  on  the  surface  of  our  old  and 
orthodox  law  books,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  us,  as  perhaps  it  might  be 
said  of  some  of  our  neighbours,  that  a  juristic  prejudice,  demanding  a 
sharp  severance  of  matters  of  private  from  matters  of  public  law,  has  had 
to  be  slowly  surmounted.  But,  though  not  a  little  has  been  written  on  the 
continent  touching  the  proprietary  side  of  urban  affairs,  it  seems  very 
certain  that  much  more  must  be  written  before  the  problem  is  solved,  and 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  there  will  be  ample  room  for  books  such  as 
that  which  is  now  before  us. 

M.  des  Marez  speaks  of  towns  in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
Flemish  towns  and  most  particularly  of  Gand.  In  so  far  as  his  book  is 
a  study  of  medieval  Gand  there  can,  I  should  suppose,  be  but  one  opinion 
about  its  interest  or  its  value.  His  work  culminates  in  a  '  Plan  de  la 
Condition  Juridique  du  Sol  de  la  Ville  de  Gand  au  Moyen  Age,'  a  plan 
drawn  on  a  large  scale  and  so  coloured  that  we  can  tell  whether  a 
particular  house  is  held  as  a  franc  Men  ( Vrij  Huus  Vrij  Erve)  or  by  the 
tenure  lihre  du  droit  urhain  or  by  a  tenure  du  droit  domanial.  We  should 
have  something  comparable  to  this  if  someone  drew  a  map  of  an  English 
medieval  borough,  distinguishing  the  houses  that  pay  a  haw-gafol,  the 
houses,  if  any,  which  owe  military  service,  the  copyhold  tenements,  and  so 
forth.  The  archives  of  Gand  must  be  astonishingly  rich  in  records  of 
conveyances  and  leases,  for  they  have  enabled  M.  des  Marez  to  perform 
such  a  feat  of  industry  as  has  never  yet  been  performed  for  any  other 
town.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  an  equal  wealth  of  materials 
may  be  found  elsewhere,  and  that  students  will  set  to  work  upon  it  now 
that  they  can  learn  from  this  book  that  the  task  of  making  a  map  of  the 
condition  juridique  of  the  soil  of  a  borough  need  not  end  in  pointless 
antiquarianism,  but  will  certainly  raise,  even  if  it  does  not  answer, 
questions  that  are  of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  history  of  institutions. 

There  is  a  great  deal  here  that  makes  us  wish  for  the  day  when  com- 
parative jurisprudence  will  be  something  better  than  a  name.  The  coming 
of  that  day  we  have  not  hastened,  but  have  retarded,  by  theories  which  flit 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  another  and  mix  up  all  the  ages.     The  con- 
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dition  juridique  of  the  soil  of  English  and  Flemish  towns  in  the  later 
middle  ages  would  be  a  really  good  subject  for  comparative  study.  Gand 
was  never  very  far  from  London.  In  the  thirteenth  century  some  of  the 
most  important  people  in  Gand,  some  of  the  markans  ct  bourgeois 
hjrritavles,  knew  England  well.  International  aid  should  be  possible,  but 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way. 

We  see  on  the  one  hand  so  much  economic  similarity,  and  on  the 
other  so  many  legal  differences,  which,  however,  are  differences  between 
modes  of  thought  rather  than  between  practical  rules.  Though  at  the 
present  moment  we  islanders  might  probably  win  most  in  the  exchange, 
the  gain  would  not  lie  all  on  one  side.  For  example,  M.  des  Marez, 
when  speaking  of  those  rentes  which  play  a  large  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  towns,  finds  it  necessary  to  insist  that  there  are  points  dc  contact 
eyitre  le  cens  fancier  et  la  rente.  This  truth  might  have  been  driven  home 
by  the  remark  that  in  England  to  this  day  the  cens  fonder  is  a  rent,  and 
that  when  an  Englishman  hears  the  word  rent  he  thinks  first  and  fore- 
most not  of  what  Frenchmen  call  a  rente,  but  either  of  a  cens  fonder  or 
of  a  lo7jer.  So  again  in  an  interesting  chapter  we  are  told  how  le  loziage 
is  developed  in  the  towns.  In  the  sixteenth  century  ies  tennes  de  loyer, 
location,  prenetu;  bailleur  sont  parfaitement  dcfinis.  But  at  an  earlier 
time  there  has,  says  our  author,  been  a  confused  use  of  words  which 
did  not  distinguish  the  lonage  from  the  acccnsement ;  for  example,  d  Ypres 
le  loyer  s'appelle  rente,  et  prendre  d  rente  est  synonyme  de  loiter.  Upon 
this  we  might  remark  that  Englishmen  stand  to-day  where  the  people  of 
Ypres  stood  five  centuries  ago.  Either  a  loyer  is  a  rent,  and  to  take  at  a 
rent  is  a  good  equivalent  for  loiter,  or  else  we  ought  to  say  that  of  louage 
we  know  nothing.  But  surely,  the  foreign  inquirer  might  ask,  you  perceive 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  preneitr  and  the  censitaire  '?  A  la  difference  du 
censitaire,  quijoitit  d'ltn  droit  reel,  le  prenenr  ne  pjettt  opposer  an  bailleur 
(piCun  droit  de  creance.  Our  reply  would  be  that  long  ago,  and  apparently 
at  the  persuasion  of  the  Romanists,  we  tried  that  idea  for  a  little  while 
and  then  abandoned  it.  Since  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
have  denied  that  '  sale  breaks  hire.'  Our  prencar  (if  indeed  we  know  such 
a  person)  has  a  droit  reel  and  not  a  mere  droit  de  creance ;  the  loyer  that 
he  pays  is  a  rent  and  stands  in  one  class  of  rents  with  the  cens  fonder. 
M.  des  Marez  seems  to  hold  that  the  prevalence  of  the  principle  so  breht 
hoep  hitre,  or  Kauf  bricht  Mietc,  is  not  due  to  Roman  influence.  This  is 
one  of  those  questions  about  which  the  last  word  will  hardly  be  said  until 
the  English  is  collated  with  the  Frencli  and  German  evidence. 

However,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  ah-eady  prolonged  discussion  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  towns  that  this  book  means  to  leave  its  mark  ;  and 
certainly  it  deserves  consideration.  M.  des  Marez,  who  seems  to  be 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  M.  Pirenne,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book, 
is  against  the  derivation  of  the  urban  community  from  a  rural  or  village 
community.  In  the  typical  case  he  sees  neither  an  '  old-free  '  {altfreie) 
community  which  slowly  becomes  urban,  nor  yet  a  servile  or  semi-servile 
group  which  gradually  struggles  into  liberty  and  civic  life,  but  a  new 
community  which  from  the  first  has  been  a  community  of  mercatores  and 
from  the  first  has  enjoyed  a  kind  of  land  tenure  such  as  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  rustic  world.      He  admits,  indeed  (or  rather  this  is  a  main 
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point  in  his  theory),  that  the  seat  of  this  new  community  is  very 
commonly  to  be  found  in  close  contiguity  with  the  seat  of  some  older  and 
unfree  community.  The  mejxatores  make  their  settlement  close  to  the 
walls  of  some  castle  or  some  abbey,  so  that  hard  by  the  tract  that  they 
occupy  there  will  be  the  homesteads  and  cottages  of  the  count's  or  the 
abbot's  villeins  and  serfs,  who  are  living  under  a  droit  domanial  or 
Hofrecht.  At  a  later  time,  if  this  new  '  mercatorial '  community  is 
successful,  it  will  extend  its  local  limits  ;  it  will  engulf  and  absorb  the  vieux 
hourg,  and  may  take  up  into  itself  several  different  villages  which  have 
had  different  lords.  Even  then,  however,  old  boundaries  will  often  be 
visible  if  we  make  a  map  that  shows  the  condition  jnridique  of  the  soil. 
But  if  we  look  at  what  thus  becomes  the  core  of  the  great  town,  the 
centre  from  which  this  power  of  absorption  radiates,  then  we  have  before 
us  an  area  of  which  we  may  say  that  its  first  inhabitants  were  ^nercatores. 
At  Gand,  for  example,  this  core  is  the  Portus  Gandensis,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  and  is  thus  divided  from  the  viezcx 
hourg  where  the  counts  of  Flanders  had  a  castle,  and  from  the  lands 
which  were  tilled  by  the  villeins  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Peter.  Now 
the  first  inhabitants  of  this  Portus  Gandensis  were  mcrcatores,  and  from 
the  first  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  houses  of  the  count  of 
Flanders  was  markedly  distinct  from  rural  tenure. 

That  M.  des  Marez  has  fully  proved  his  case  even  for  Gand  I  cannot 
think.  Beyond  the  mere  word  portus  and  an  excellent  commercial 
situation  he  seems  to  have  very  little  evidence  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
port  were  mainly  merchants  until  the  year  1200  has  been  reached,  and 
yet  the  supposed  settlement  seems  to  take  place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth  century.  An  additional  .  reason  for  hesitation  I  find  in  the 
instructive  chapter  which  deals  with  the  urban  alliuende.  When  the 
town  of  Gand  has  attained  personality  {lorsque  la  ville  devient  nnc  per- 
sonne  juridiquc)  it  appears  as  the  owner  of  a  large  piece  of  land,  itn 
i7nnicnsc  terrain,  situate  within  the  limits  of  the  portus,  and  M.  des 
Marez  (rightly,  so  I  should  suppose)  sees  in  this  the  albiieade,  or  the  upstal^ 
as  they  said  in  Flanders,  of  the  community  which  inhabited  the  portus. 
But,  we  may  ask,  is  a  great  tract  of  common  land  part  of  the  natural 
equipment  of  a  community  which  has  always  been  mercatorial  ?  And 
then  one  piece  of  this  tract  has  been  called  the  cultura. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  story  of  this  sort,  a  story  of  immigrant 
merchants,  can  be  proved  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  town  ;  dare  we  make 
it  typical '?  In  the  later  middle  ages  the  towns  were  very  imitative  ;  it  is 
clear  at  times  that  English  townfolk  have  been  thinking  of  foreign 
models ;  also  new  towns  are  deliberately  manufactured  by  farsighted 
lords.  We  can  believe  that  something  of  the  same  kind  went  on  in 
remoter  times,  when  once  an  example  had  been  set.  But  the  theory  that 
is  now  before  us  impels  us  to  ask  whence  these  immigrant  merchants 
come,  for  we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  tracing  them  back  from  town  to 
town.  Without  denying  the  existence  of  homeless  traders  who  travelled 
in  caravans,  we  may  gravely  doubt  whether  such  persons  were  strong 
enough  in  numbers  and  wealth  to  obtain  land  from  bishops  and  counts  at 
peculiarly  favourable  terms  and  to  found  sedentary  local  communities  of 
a  new  kind  and  an  abnormally  free  kind. 
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And  M.  des  Marez  will  have  from  the  first  a  strong  contrast  between 
urban  tenure  and  rural  tenure.  He  argues,  indeed,  that  the  alien  urbain^ 
which  is  found  in  the  later  middle  ages  (the  Vrij  Huus  Vrij  Erve  of  Gand, 
for  example),  has  no  connexion  with  the  alien  of  '  the  Frankish  period.' 
He  is  not  going  to  have  in  his  town  any  of  Arnold's  aboriginal  Germanic 
freedom.  The  old  alien  of  the  barbarian  time  disappears,  or  rather 
survives  only  in  circles  with  which  we  here  have  no  concern.  The  new 
alien  nrhain  or  franc  Men  of  the  towns  is  a  ceitsive  whose  cens  has  been 
remitted  or  redeemed.  The  characteristic  phenomenon  is  not  allodiahty, 
but  a  heritable  tenure  which,  while  it  yields  rent  (cens),  is  free  (as  we 
should  say)  from  every  other  ' incident '  or  'casualty,'  free  from  reliefs, 
heriots,  and  everything  of  the  kind ;  it  is  a  pure  '  cash-nexus,'  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Carlyle,  between  grantor  and  grantee.  This  tenure  urhaine 
libre  differs  radically  from  the  tennre  dn  droit  domanial,  which  is  what 
you  find  in  the  open  country. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  M.  des  Marez  has  been  painting  his  rural 
background  a  Uttle  too  dark?  Outside  the  towns  all  is  given  over 
to  the  sway  of  le  droit  domanial,  by  which  phrase  he  renders  the 
German  Hofrecht.  What  minimum  of  servitude  or  unfreedom  this 
droit  domanial  implies  he  does  not  exactly  tell  us  ;  he  is  not  writing  of 
the  open  country  ;  but  apparently  we  might  render  his  doctrine  into 
English  by  saying  that  outside  the  sphere  of  burgage  there  is  nothing  but 
villeinage.  In  England  that  statement  would  not  be  true,  nor  even  ap- 
proximately true,  for  the  socage  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the 
sokemen  of  the  eleventh  are  not  negligible  quantities.  Ultimately  in 
England  our  tenure  urhaine  libre,  our  Leihe  zu  Stadtrecht,  our  burgage 
tenure,  appears  as  a  mere  subordinate  variety  of  that  liherum  socagium 
which  is  found  in  the  open  country,  and  to  define  the  specific  mark  of 
this  variety  is  by  no  means  easy.  Now  it  is  probably  true  that  in 
Flanders  and  some  other  parts  of  the  mainland  the  towns  exercised 
such  a  dominating  influence  over  the  general  stream  of  legal  and  insti- 
tutional history  as  could  not  be  claimed  for  our  English  boroughs  ;  but 
when  he  descends  to  detail  M.  des  Marez  seems  to  confess  that  between 
the  tenure  urhaine  libre  and  the  rural  tenures  there  are  mediating  shades. 
For  example,  he  admits  that  urban  law  does  not  absolutely  exclude 
droits  de  mutation — that  is  to  say,  dues  to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  when 
there  is  a  change  in  the  tenancy.  Such  dues  are  to  be  found,  though 
only  sporadically,  even  in  the  portus  Gandensis.  Then,  again,  it  is 
allowed  that  the  immigrant  merchants  could  not  in  all  cases  obtain  such 
good  terms  as  were  to  be  had  in  the  island  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Lys.  A  strong  contrast  is  drawn  between  Gand  and  Arras  :  between  the 
behaviour  of  a  great  lay  lord,  such  as  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  that  of 
a  conservative  abbot.  The  mercatores  who  come  to  Arras,  and  establish 
the  noL-uHL  burgiwi  there,  are  settling  on  the  land  of  St.  Vaast,  and, 
though  they  do  not  become  part  of  the  servile  Jmnilia  Sancti  Vedasti, 
still  they  have  to  submit  to  the  abbot's  droit  domanial,  so  that  the 
estabhshment  of  the  free  urban  tenure  comes  by  degrees  and  after 
many  struggles.  Here,  then,  we  see  a  gradual  development.  C'est  dans 
cette  terre  de  saint  Vaast,  enchainee  dans  les  liens  du  droit  domanial, 
que  nous  verrons  evolver  la  personne  et  le  sol  vers  la  liberie.     But  if  a 
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slow  transitionary  process  of  this  kind  is  possible,  must  we  needs  call  in 
those  colonising  merchants  to  set  it  agoing  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  at  a  very  early  time  the  count  of  Flanders  was  getting  nothing  from 
the  people  in  the  partus  Gandensis  (of  which  he  was  seigneur  justicier) 
except  a  light  rent  (cens),  which  n'etait  en  quelque  sorte  qtCune  pres- 
tation recognitive  de  cette  seigneurie,  can  we  be  sure  that  the  soil  has 
ever  been  his  to  do  what  he  pleased  with,  and  that  he  has  not  acquired 
a  justiciary  seignory  over  an  old  group  of  landholders  ?  Still  it  is  an 
interesting  theory,  this  theory  of  mercantile  colonies,  and  I  must  stop 
far  short  of  saying  that  it  does  not  hold  good  in  some  of  the  towns  of 
Flanders  and  other  lands.  F.  W.  Maitland. 

Kaiserin  Mathilde,  Mutter  Heinriclis  von  Anjoii,  und  das  Zeitalter  der 
Anarchic  in  England.  Von  Dr.  Oskar  Rossler.  (Berlin  :  C. 
Ebering.     1897.) 

Dk.  Rossler  is  a  bold  man.  He  is  not  afraid  to  try  a  fall  with  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Round  combined,  and  though  there  may  be 
more  than  one  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  attempt  he  has  certainly 
made  out  a  case  which  deserves  careful  attention.  Put  briefly,  he 
challenges  the  whole  accepted  theory  of  the  elective  character  of  the  crown 
subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  His  book,  being  primarily  a 
biography  of  Matilda,  does  not  become  controversial  until  her  return  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  except  in  so  far  as  the  reminder  (p.  19) 
that  she  was  never  crowned  and  never  called  empress  during  the  lifetime 
of  Henry  V  disposes  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  suggestion  that  '  her  solemn  con- 
secration as  empress '  possibly  dispensed  with  coronation  as  queen  of  the 
English  in  1141,  and  thus  places  Dr.  Rossler  for  once  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Round. ^  In  addition  to  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Henry  I,  which  owes  much  to  the  author's  thorough  knowledge  of 
continental  authorities,  these  early  chapters  contain  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  Matilda  and  her  hapless  brother  were  twins  born  on 
7  Feb.  1102.-  With  the  death  of  their  father  the  main  question  at  issue 
is  reached.  Was  Stephen  a  usurper?  Dr.  Rossler  contends  that  he 
was,  not  because  his  election  was  so  thoroughly  informal  but  because  no 
right  of  election  existed.  Seizing  upon  Dr.  Stubbs's  admission  that 
hereditary  succession  had  become  fully  established  in  Normandy  by  1066, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supplemented  by  the  practice 
of  designating  the  successor,  he  maintains  that  the  old  English  custom  of 
election,  itself  in  ordinary  times  limited  by  the  rights  of  a  royal  family 
and  the  practice  of  designation,  was  swept  away  at  the  Conquest  in  favour 
of  that  which  had  regulated  the  succession  of  the  Norman  dukes.  He 
denies  that  there  is  any  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  history  of  our 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings  for  the  continued  existence  of  a  Walilrecht. 
It  is  true  that  the  dying  refusal  of  the  Conqueror,  as  reported  by  Orderic, 
to  designate  a  successor  for  England  seems  to  involve  a  tacit  recognition 
of  the  elective  right  of  the  English  people.  But  both  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  Orderic  in  other  passages  use  language  which  points  to 

*  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  79. 

-  But,  as  there  were  only  two  children  of  the  marriage,  may  not  Orderic  have  used 
gemina  proles  loosely  ? 
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simple  designation  of  his  second  son  as  his  successor,  and  in  fact  it  was 
a  letter  of  designation  which  Rufus  carried  to  Lanfranc.  The  case  of 
Henry  I,  whom  the  chroniclers  describe  as  in  regem  electus,  and  who 
begins  his  famous  letter  to  Anselm,  Ego  nutu  Dei  a  clero  et  a  populo 
Angliae  electus,  is  not  so  easily  explained  away.  Dr.  Rossler,  however, 
argues  that  to  make  a  choice  between  two  competitors  to  the  throne,  in 
the  absence  of  any  express  designation  by  the  preceding  sovereign,  need 
not  imply  a  formal  right  of  election,  and  utters  a  warning  against  putting 
too  technical  an  interpretation  upon  such  phrases  as  electus.  In  the 
official  style  ^  Henry  afterwards  employed  he  bases  his  title  on  hereditary 
succession  alone.  But  in  the  first  place  this  view  entirely  overlooks  the 
important  fact  that  Rufus  had  designated  a  successor,  the  treaty  of  Caen 
arranging  for  the  succession  of  his  elder  brother,  Robert.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Dr.  Rossler  can  condemn  Stephen  as  a  usurper  for  ignoring 
the  rights  of  the  designated  successor  of  Henry  without  involving  Henry 
himself  in  the  same  condemnation.  His  criticism  of  the  current  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  electus  in  eleventh -century  writers  and  docu- 
ments raises  some  interesting  points.  From  Simeon  of  Durham  (ii.  179) 
he  quotes  a  passage  in  which  eUgere  is  used  both  for  designation  and 
election.^  A  second  passage  on  which  he  relies  was  used  by  Mr.  Round 
to  explain  the  election  of  Matilda  as  domina  Angliae  Normanniaeque  at 
Winchester  on  H  April  1141.^  In  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  I 
to  Adeliza  of  Lou  vain  in  1121  the  continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester 
(ii.  75)  used  the  expression,  Puella  praedicta,  in  regni  dominam  electa 
.  .  .  regi  dcsponsatur.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Rossler  is 
right  in  translating  e/ec^a  here  by  '  selected,'  and  that  Mr.  Round  was 
mistaken  hi  assuming  a  formal  election  of  Adeliza  as  domina  Angliae 
by  a  great  council  before  her  marriage  and  coronation  as  queen.  In  a 
lengthy  appendix  (p.  424  sqq.)  Dr.  Rossler  goes  on  to  challenge  Mr. 
Round's  interpretation  of  domina  Angliae  in  Matilda's  case  as  *  queen 
elect,'  a  stage  preliminary  to  coronation.  He  points  out  that  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  she  was  never  crowned  she  more  than  once  officially  used 
the  style  regina.  The  use  of  the  title  dominus  before  coronation 
by  Richard  and  .John  affords,  he  contends,  no  parallel,  because  they 
assumed  it  without  election  and /ro?/^  tJie  demise  of  their  predecessors. 
His  viev/  seems  to  be  that  if  there  had  been  an  intention  of  making  the 
empress  queen  she  would  have  been  elected  queen  and  not  domina  at 
Winchester  ;  in  other  words,  they  meant  to  withhold  the  higher  title.  He 
pertinently  asks  why  Stephen  was  chosen  king,  and  not  dominus,  by  the 
Londoners,  if  it  was  customary  to  reserve  the  higher  title  until  after 
coronation,  and  we  might  add  that  Henry  I  was  '  to  cynge  gecuran '  at 
Winchester.  One  may  feel,  however,  that  Dr.  Rossler  has  rather  the 
better  of  the  argument  here,  without  holding  that  he  has  satisfactorily 

^  '  Henvicus  filius  Willelmi  Regis,  post  obitum  fratris  sui  Willelmi  Dei  gratia  rex 
Anglorum.'  [Professor  Lieberniann  has  shown  that  this  expansion  of  the  title  is  a 
mere  interpolation :  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Hist.  Soc,  N.S.,  viii.  24,  40.— R.  L.  P.] 

'  'Quo   tumulato   subregulus   Haroldus  .    .    .  quern   rex   .  .  .  regni    successorem 
elegerat,  a  totius  Angliae  principibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus  .  .  .  regem  est  honori-  ■ 
fice  consecratus.' 

^  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  74. 
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established  his  main  contention,  with  which  the  point  last  discussed  has, 
of  course,  only  an  incidental  connexion.  The  case  for  the  Wahl- 
theoretiker  is  not  so  hopeless  as  he  represents  it  to  be.  But,  whether 
his  most  revolutionary  suggestion  is  ultimately  accepted  or  rejected,  Dr. 
Rossler's  scholarly  work  will  retain  a  solid  value,  and  no  student  of 
the  period  treated  can  afford  to  disregard  it.  Its  author  is  usually  so 
accurate  that  we  should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  inquire  on  what  authority 
he  attributes  the  Bayeux  tapestry  to  Matilda  of  Scotland. 

James  Tait. 

La  Historia  o  Liber  de  Begno  Sicilie  e  la  Ejnstola  ad  Petrum  Panor- 
mitanc  Ecclesie  Thesatcrarinm  di  UgoFalcando.  Ed.  G.  B.  Sieagusa. 
(Fonti  per  la  Storia  d'  Italia. )  (Roma  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano. 
1897.) 

It  was  clearly  appropriate  to  entrust  the  task  of  editing  Hugh  Falcandus 
to  Signor  Siragusa,  whose  '  Regno  di  Guglielmo  I  in  Sicilia  '  was  mainly 
founded  upon  the  work  of  that  eloquent  writer.  In  the  'Regno  di 
Guglielmo  I '  Signor  Siragusa  had  taught  us  what  to  think  of  the  credi- 
bility of  Falcandus,  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  thought  un- 
necessary to  prefix  an  historical  introduction  to  the  present  edition. 
Besides,  the  editor's  views  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  notes.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  Signor  Siragusa  holds  a  strong  brief  for 
Maio,  the  masterly  admiral  of  William  the  First,  and  that  we  are 
straitly  charged  to  discount  the  vigorous  invective  of  Falcandus,  who, 
like  Tacitus,  to  whom  he  has  often  been  compared,  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
an  aristocracy. 

Falcandus  has  now  been  nominally  edited  seven  times  ;  by  Gervase  of 
Tournay  in  1550,  by  the  editors  of  the  '  Rerum  Sicularum  Scriptores '  in 
1579,  by  Caruso  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  historica  regni  SiciHnB  '  in  1725,  by 
Graevius  and  Burmann  in  the  '  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  et  historiarum 
Siciliae,  Sardiniae,  Corsicae  et  adjacentium  '  in  1728,  by  Muratoriin  1725, 
by  Giuseppe  Del  Re  in  the  '  Cronisti  e  Scrittori  sincroni  napoletani '  in 
1845,  and  lastly  by  Signor  Siragusa.  In  reality,  however,  we  have  only 
two  editions  to  deal  with,  for  the  five  editors  who  followed  Gervase  of 
Tournay  contented  themselves  with  reproducing  his  text.  Although  one 
of  them,  Caruso,  mentions  the  existence  of  an  anonymous  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  S.  Nicolo  1'  Arena  (now  lost),  there  is  no  sign  that  he 
made  any  use  of  it ;  and  so  completely  did  the  edit'io  princeps  dominate 
the  labours  of  subsequent  editors,  that  a  corruption  which  made  non- 
sense of  the  text,  prae  se  for  prece  (p.  39,  1.  18),  was  copied  by  every  one 
of  them. 

The  editio  princeps  of  1550  was  founded  upon  a  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  Matthew  of  Longjoue,  bishop  of  Soissons,  but  un- 
fortunately this  manuscript  has  been  lost,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  one  having  consulted  it  since  the  first  transcript  was  made.  The 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  S.  Nicolo  1'  Arena  has  not  been  seen  since 
1751,  and  there  remain  three  manuscripts  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris,  A,  B,  and  C,  wherewith  to  test  the  value  of  the  tradition  repre- 
sented by  the  editio  pi'iiiceps.  The  result  of  the  editor's  examination  is 
as  follows.     A  is  gravely  mutilated,  but  is  the  most  faithful  and  ancient 
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copy  of  the  original  manuscript.  B  is  a  transcript  of  A,  but  it  possesses 
accidental  value,  for  it  enables  us  to  fill  the  lacunae  left  by  the  mutilation 
of  the  archetype  ;  C  is  a  transcript  from  the  transcript  of  the  bishop  of 
Soissons  or  from  a  copy  of  that  transcript.  Signor  Siragusa,  therefore, 
decides  to  base  his  edition  upon  A,  adopting,  however,  for  convenience, 
sake  a  division  into  titled  chapters  which  is  found  in  C.  We  think  that 
the  editor  has  clearly  made  out  his  case  for  discarding  the  text  of  the 
editions.  It  is  true  that  the  differences  are  not  important,  and  that  there 
is  resemblance  where  we  might  have  expected  difference,  as  for  instance 
in  the  spelling  of  the  proper  name  Amphulsus  (p.  6,  1.  26).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  editor  is  convicted  both  of  corrections  and  omissions.  He 
objected  for  instance  to  the  vague  use  of  the  term  deputare,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  substituting  a  more  definite  word.  His  sins  of  omission 
are  three  in  number,  but  only  two  are  of  any  importance.  For  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  may  be  working  with  Muratori  we  will  supply  the 
contributions  which  A  and  B  have  enabled  Signor  Siragusa  to  insert  in 
his  text.  Muratori,  vii.  p.  291  E  :  Sed  et  alio  fretus  auxilio  Cacabwm 
rursus  iter  instituit.  Sed  et  multi  milites.  A  reads  after  instituit  the 
following :  inter  haec  autem  subittis  Messanensium  galearum  adventus 
civiimi  metu  suhlato  regi  quoque  spem  restituit.  Again,  in  Muratori,  vii. 
304  B,  after  the  word  conabatur,  A  adds  the  following  :  summa  diligentia 
perqiiirens  et  excogitans  ut  a  curia  posset  occasione  qualibet  amoveri. 
Oderat  autem  ilium  eo  quod  solus  videbatur  suum  impedire  desiderium  et 
rem  sibi  diu  multumqiie  desideratam  preripcre  conabatur. 

The  editor,  we  are  glad  to  say,  still  believes  that  there  was  a  person 
called  Falcandus,  and  that  he  wrote  the  two  works  before  us.  He  thinks 
that  he  was  probably  not  a  Sicilian,  and  that  the  '  Epistula  '  was  certainly 
written  after  the  '  History,'  in  the  spring  of  1190,  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  any  connexion  with  it.  But  very  little  information  can 
be  collected  as  to  the  external  history  of  these  two  masterpieces  of 
medieval  Latin,  which  have  been  condemned  to  wait  so  long  for  a 
competent  and  scholarly  editor.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Boman  Canon  Laio  in  the  Church  of  England.  Six  Essays  by  Feederick 
William  Maitland,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1898.) 

These  essays  have  appeared  partly  in  the  English  Historical  Review 
and  partly  in  the  Laio  Quarterly  Bevieiu.  In  the  preface  Professor  Mait- 
land tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  for  the  '  History  of  English 
Law  '  he  was  '  compelled  to  make  an  incursion,  into  a  region  that  was 
unfamiHar  '  to  him— namely,  that  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence. 

After  some  study,  which  must  not  be  called  prolonged  or  profound,  but  none 
the  less  was  unprejudiced,  I  discovered  that  I  was  slowly  coming  to  results 
which,  though  they  have  not  wanted  for  advocates,  have  not  been  generally 
accepted  in  this  country  by  those  whose  opinions  are  the  weightiest,  and  have 
recently  been  rejected  by  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  signed  by  twenty- 
three  illustrious  names. 

Foremost  among  these  twenty-three  names  stands  that  of  the  bishop  of 


II 
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Oxford,  the  author  of  the  '  Historical  Appendix  '  upon  the  strength  of 
which  the  commissioners  chiefly  based  their  report.  The  position  taken 
up  by  the  commissioners  is  that  no  part  of  the  Roman  canon  law  was 
recognised  as  binding  law  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  before  the  Reformation, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  voluntarily  received  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  convocations,  so  that  Lyndwood's  '  Provinciale '  may 
be  talcen  to  represent  the  canon  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  practi- 
cally applied  in  medieval  England.  The  reader  of  these  pages  will 
wonder  how  such  a  view  could  have  survived  the  study  either  of  the 
*  Corpus  Juris  Canonici '  or  of  Lyndwood  himself.  The  former  is  full 
of  authoritative  decretals  addressed  to  English  prelates  ;  in  fact  (as 
Professor  jMaitland  shows)  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  them  are 
addressed  to  the  rulers  of  English  dioceses.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
collection  of  the  constitutions  or  canons  promulgated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  convocation — consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  a  mere  reassertion  of  the  provisions  of  Roman  canon  law 
on  the  elementary  points  which  bore  upon  the  discipline  of  the  clergy 
and  the  ordinary  administration  of  a  parish,  together  with  a  few  additional 
rules.  The  collection  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  gloss,  which  is 
the  work  of  the  English  canonist  John  of  Ayton.  Both  Ayton  and 
Lyndwood  habitually  cite  all  parts  of  the  canon  law — that  is,  of  the 
Decretals,  Sext,  and  Extravagants — as  binding  law.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  theory  that  the  English  church  enjoyed  any  luysterious  exemption 
from  the  law  of  the  Catholic  church  of  which  it  was  a  part.  There 
were,  as  Lyndwood  occasionally  hints,  parts  of  the  law  which  could  not 
practically  be  enforced  in  England  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  English 
parliament  and  the  English  courts.  But  the  same  was  the  case  all  over 
Europe,  except  perhaps  in  places  more  or  less  directly  under  the  temporal 
government  of  ecclesiastics.  Not  only  is  the  theory  in  question  one  ^vhich 
is  refuted  by  well-known  and  easily  accessible  facts,  but  there  is  lite- 
rally not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  its  favour. 

Professor  Maitland  is  not  content  with  merely  exposing  the  base- 
lessness of  the  Anglican  position.  He  shows  that  Lyndwood  was  not 
only  innocent  of  the  theory  with  which  he  has  been  so  much  identified, 
but  was  for  the  middle  ages  a  rather  strong  Ultramontane,  asserting,  for 
instance,  that  the  pope  is  not  bound  by  the  decrees  of  a  general  council 
in  a  way  to  which  many  a  Galilean  theologian  would  have  strongly 
demurred.  To  Lyndwood  the  pope  is  the  princeijs  who  can  override  all 
other  laws,  as  to  Bracton  he  was  '  the  universal  ordinary.'  To  deny  the 
authority  of  his  decrees  is  heresy,  and  means  burning — in  England  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  The  unpublished  work  of  William  of  Drogheda,  an 
English  canonist  whom  Professor  Maitland  has  rescued  from  oblivion, 
is  examined,  with  the  same  result.  Professor  Maitland  goes  on  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  at  issue  between  Henry  II  and  Becket  about  the 
criminous  clerks,  showing  how  much  less  was  claimed  even  by  the  king 
than  has  been  supposed.  According  to  Professor  Maitland,  what  the  king 
contended  for  was  simply  that  clerks  after  condemnation  and  degradation 
by  the  ecclesiastical  court  should  be  sent  back  before  the  secular  court 
and   there   punished  as  laymen.     The  complaint  of  Becket  was  not  so 
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much  that  such  a  procedure  constituted  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  liberty 
as  that  it  was  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  canon  law  that  a  man 
should  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.  Professor  Maitland  shows 
also  that  the  king  had  a  very  fair  case  even  according  to  canon  law. 
Another  strong  point  is  made  in  the  essay  on  '  Execrahilis  in  the 
Common  Pleas,'  where  it  is  shown  that  the  Enghsh  courts,  on  the  suit 
of  the  English  king,  are  prepared  to  treat  benefices  as  void  in  consequence 
of  an  '  Extravagant '  of  John  XXII  against  pluralities.  Finally,  in  '  The 
Deacon  and  the  Jewess,'  our  author  investigates  the  well-known  burning 
of  an  apostate  deacon  at  Oxford  in  1222,  with  a  view  of  proving  that 
English  secular  law  did  recognise  the  duty  of  the  secular  court  to  burn 
for  apostasy — or  even,  as  he  surmises,  heresy — at  the  bidding  of  the 
spiritual  court ;  and  argues  that  consequently  the  burning  of  Sawtre  in 
1401,  which  took  place  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  De  heretico 
comburendo,  was  simply  a  carrying  out  of  established  law. 

That   Professor   Maitland's   main  contention  is  undoubtedly  right  I 
have  already  indicated.     In  the  way  of  criticism  I  can  do  no  more  than 
suggest  a  few  points  which  appear  to  require  a  little  further  consideration 
or   (for  they   have   probably  not   escaped   Professor   Maitland)   further 
explanation.     What  he  says  about  the  nature  of  the  authority  accorded  to 
the  Decretum  of  Gratian  would  have  been  strengthened  if  he  had  called 
attention  to  its  scholastic  character.     It  clearly  could  not  be  appealed  to 
as  ipso  facto  binding,  since  it  gives  the  authorities  for  views  rejected  by 
the  compiler  no  less  than  for  those  which  it  accepts.     In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  criminous  clerks  Professor  Maitland  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  about  felonies   that   the  dispute  arose.     He  seems  to 
assume  that  in   minor   cases   there  was  no   objection  to    the   criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  court.     Professor  Maitland  is  probably  right,  but 
we  should  have  liked  more  evidence  to  show  that  such  jurisdiction  was 
really  claimed.     On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  more  probable  that  where  the 
offence  was  less  grave  and  did  not  admit  of  '  degradation  '  the  spiritual 
court   was   allowed   exclusive    jurisdiction.     That    in     the    main    such 
restrictions  as  the  courts  really  did  put  upon  papal  interference  were  the 
work  of  the  laity,  and  not  of  the  clergy — that  they  were  due  to  a  spirit 
of  national  independence   and  not  to  Anglo -Catholic   theory — Professor 
Maitland  has  abundantly  proved.     The  spiritual  courts  merely  yielded  to 
superior   force.      Yet,   though    the    history  of   the  medieval  church  of 
England  must  be  rewritten  in  the  light  which  this  little  volume  supplies, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  deny  that  the  very  existence  of   these   checks  did 
exercise  some  influence  upon  the  temper   even  of  the  clergy,  as  com- 
pared not  so  much  with  the  clergy  of  France  or  of  Germany,   as  with 
that  of  Italy  or  Spain.      It  is   not  a  mere   accident,    as   seems   to   be 
suggested,  that  there  were  no  burnings  for  heresy  in  England  between 
1222  and  1401,  and  that  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  stopped  short 
of  blood.     It  is  true  that  the  highest  ecclesiastical  suits  were  in  England 
and  elsewhere  for  the  most   part  heard  by  papal  delegates  (though  per- 
haps not  so  much  so  in  the  late  middle  ages  as  earher),  but  there  was 
one  kind  of  papal  interference  which  England  did  escape — that  of  the 
Holy  Office.     Wychffism  would  have  soon  been  stamped  out — it  would 
probably  never  have  come  into  being— in  a  country  where  the  Inquisition 
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and  the  temper  which  it  fostered  were  as  powerful  as  they  were  in  Italy  and 
Southern  France  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Another  small  point  may  be 
added.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  litigation  in  England  before  papal 
courts,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  exercised 
vastly  more  power  in  England  than  ordinary  archbishops  of  the  conti- 
nent. His  position  as  legatus  natus  was  no  empty  name,  and  enabled 
him  to  hear  appeals  to  the  Roman  see  when  the  appellant  made  his 
appeal  pro  tttitione  Curiae  Cantuariensis. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  now  that 
Professor  Maitland  has  cleared  away  some  of  the  fog  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  on  the  subject,  the  whole  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
and  their  jurisdiction  in  England  may  receive  the  attention  that  it 
deserves.  That  Professor  Maitland's  essays  are  philosophical,  racy,  and 
humorous,  no  reader  of  his  '  History  of  English  Law  '  needs  to  be  told. 

H.  Rashdall. 


The  Life  of  Saint  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Translated  from  the  French  Carthu- 
sian Life,  and  edited,  with  large  additions,  by  Herbert  Thurs- 
ton, S.J.     (London  :  Burns  &  Gates.    1898.) 

The  late  Archdeacon  Perry's  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  hitherto  the  only  bio- 
graphy of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  medieval  saints  for  English 
readers,  will  be  very  worthily  supplemented,  and  in  some  points  corrected, 
by  Father  Thurston's  volume.  The  original  French  life,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  book,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great  value,  but  Father 
Thurston's  editing  deserves  the  highest  praise.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  source,  medieval  or  modern,  in  print  or  manuscript,  which  he  has 
not  examined  for  himself  or  by  some  competent  person,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  have  put  before  us  probably  as  much  as  we  ever  shall  learn  of 
St.  Hugh.  I  must  content  myself  with  general,  but  none  the  less 
genuine,  praise,  though  there  are  many  details  which  are  well  worth 
working  out  under  Father  Thurston's  guidance.  Among  points  of  interest 
I  may  briefly  call  attention  to  (1)  the  proof  that  St.  Hugh's  coming  to 
AVitham  was  in  1180,  not,  as  previous  writers  have  thought,  in  1175  (p.  90) ; 
(2)  the  correction  of  the  somewhat  ignorant  mistake  as  to  the  alapa 
(Pref.  p.  xx) ;  (3)  the  authority  for  St.  Hugh's  birth  in  1140  (p.  2)  ;  (4)  the 
attempted  vindication  of  Henry  II's  dealings  with  religious  foundations 
(pp.  83  sqq.)  and  of  his  personal  character  (pp.  113  sqq.) ;  (5)  the  proof 
that  the  elevation  of  the  Host  in  the  modern  sense  was  not  practised  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  (6)  the  argument 
for  an  early  date  for  the  introduction  of  perpetual  vicarages.  There  are 
many  more  points  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  which  show  the 
minute  care  Father  Thurston  has  given  to  his  work. 

The  tone  of  the  book,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  somewhat  polemical. 
Professor  Maitland's  articles  on  the  canon  law  are  said  to  have  shown 
that  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
Anglican  theory  of '  continuity '  (p.  337) ;  for  '  the  parish  priest '  of  Witham, 
in  1876,  we  find  '  lege  clergyman  ; '  there  is  a  fine  apostrophe  on  p.  182 
beginning,  '  When  will  the  Roman  church  again  take  possession  of  this 
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monument  ?  '  (Lincoln  Cathedral)  ;  the  grant  of  parochial  endowments  to 
monasteries  is  excused  very  quaintly,  because  it  was  better  than  that  the 
parish  priests  ^^hould  spend  them  on  their  wives  (p.  323) ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  medieval  miracles  is  a  curious  example  of  pseudo- scientific 
obscurantism.  A  few  slight  corrections  may  be  offered.  The  letters  of 
Becket  should  not  now  be  read  in  Dr.  Giles's  edition.  It  would  be  better 
to  write  of  '  the  University '  than  of  '  the  Academy '  of  Paris  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  hardly  accurate,  at  any  rate  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  usage  of  a  half-century  before,  to  speak  of  testamentary  and 
matrimonial  causes  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  church  courts  under 
Henry  II.  Father  Thurston  does  not  seem  to  know  the  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York,  as  Ykenay.  The 
name  of  the  suburb  of  Lincoln  of  which  he  speaks  as  *  Wikeford '  is  still 
preserved  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford.  W.  H.  Hutton. 


Studies  on  the  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer.     By  J.  H.  Round,  M.A. 

(Printed  for  private  circulation.     [1898].) 
Tlie   Bed   Book  of   the   E.vchecpier.      A    Reply   to   Mr.    J.    H.    Round. 

By  Hubert   Hall.      (London :    Spottiswoode   &    Co.      Printed  for 

private  circulation  only.     1898.) 

It  seems  due  to  the  readers  of  the  English  Historical  Review  that 
some  account  should  be  taken  of  the  controversy  which  has  gone  on  now 
for  more  than  a  year  respecting  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hubert  Hall's  edition 
of  the  '  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  ;  '  and  I  feel  personally  constrained, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  enter  the  field,  because  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Professor  Tout, 
in  his  review  of  the  book,'  pronounced  a  favourable  judgment  to  which  it 
is  not  entitled.  The  two  privately  printed  tracts,  of  which  the  titles  are 
given  above,  and  of  which  the  latter  was  not  sent  to  us  for  review,  may  be 
presumed  to  contain  the  sum  of  Mr.  Round's  attack  and  of  Mr.  Hall's 
defence.  I  shall,  therefore,  disregard  the  numerous  contributions  to 
the  subject,  most  of  them  proceeding  from  Mr.  Round,  which  have 
appeared  elsewhere,  though  I  have  read  them,  I  believe,  all,  and  they 
have  assisted  me  in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
It  is  no  business  of  mine  and  of  no  interest  for  the  student  of  history 
to  discuss  the  personal  issues  which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy.  For  me  the  simple  question  is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hall 
has  produced  a  competent  edition,  and  this  means  in  substance  whether 
he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  the  obscure  materials  contained  in  the  *  Red  Book ;  ' 
for  I  have  only  once  seen  the  manuscript,  when  Mr.  Hall  himself  was  so 
kind  as  to  show  it  me,  and  1  cannot  test  the  edition  by  comparison  with 
the  original.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Round,  the  editor  is  confused  and 
self-contradictory  ;  he  cannot  understand  a  clear  issue,  cannot  see  the 
bearing  of  his  own  remarks,  and  cannot  even  transcribe  correctly  what 
he  has   himself  printed ;  he   cannot   make  his  way  safely  through  an 

'  Ante,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  145-150. 
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argument,  and  does  not  distinguish  between  proof  and  surmise.  Mr.  Hall, 
he  says, 

has  almost  a  habit  of  springing  upon  lis  incidentally  some  revolutionary  theory, 
which  he  lightly  takes  as  certain,  without  troubling  to  prove  it.  And  worse  still, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  students,  instead  of  working  up  to  a  clear  and  definite 
conclusion,  he  begins  by  insisting  on  some  proposition  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance, and  ends  by  its  virtual  abandonment  in  a  mist  of  vague  verbiage  (p.  11). 

The  charges  are  very  sweeping,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  made  out. 
I  cannot  believe,  for  instance,  that  any  one  can  read  Mr.  Hall's  remarks 
about  scutage  without  being  persuaded  that  he  has  no  grasp  of  the 
subject,  and  is  unconscious  how  often  he  contradicts  himself.  It  is  right 
to  make  every  allowance  for  small  slips  in  quotation  in  a  book  which 
contains  so  many  details,  but  the  following  statement  can  hardly  receive 
this  indulgence.  On  p.  clxiii  of  his  preface  to  the  '  Ked  Book '  Mr.  Hall 
says  : 

We  constantly  find  the  scribe  reducing  a  money  payment  to  terms  of  the 
knight's  fee,  and  in  one  case  five  separate  holdings,  making  together  three  fees, 
a  half,  a  fifth,  and  a  holding  of  74  librates,  are  added  together  as  7^  fees, 
20  librates  being  counted  to  the  fee. 

The  total  is  correctly  given,  but  among  the  items  the  '  fifth '  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  record  either  of  the  '  Red  Book,'  p.  356,  or  of  the  '  Black 
Book,'  p.  239  ;  Mr.  Hall  has  simply  imagined  it,  and  his  calculation,  as 
well  as  the  theory  which  it  is  quoted  to  support,  both  fall  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Hall  complains  that  he  should  be  charged  with  converting  the 
praemissa  scutagia  of  Swereford  into  loromissa  scutagia.  He  says  the 
promissa  is  a  mere  misprint  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  occurs  three 
or  four  times  in  his  preface  (pp.  clxxii,  clxxvii,  cxcii,  cxciii),  and  that  he 
employs  it  as  a  technical  term,  for  which  lie  claims  the  usage  of  the  pipe 
rolls  of  John  ;  but  under  Henry  II  the  payments  de  promissione  were  not 
assessed  on  the  fees,  as  scutages  were.  Mr.  Round,  in  another  place, 
objects  that  Mr.  Hall  has  retained  the  reading  of  the  '  Red  Book,' 
although  that  of  the  '  Black  Book  '  was  manifestly  superior.  Here  I 
think  he  has  done  Mr.  Hall  injustice,  because  it  was  the  '  Red  Book,'  not 
the  '  Black  Book,'  which  he  was  editing,  and  he  took  care  to  give  the 
various  reading  of  the  latter.  But  I  am  not  the  less  unable  to  understand 
how  Mr.  Hall  should  draw  the  amazing  inference  that  '  deputies '  was 
'  the  technical  meaning  of  mil  ilea  '  from  the  words  in  the  '  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,'  i.  3,  ojunes  quidem  dominonini  •suoritju  noviinibus  noii  propriis 
militantes,  or  how  ushers  {hostiarii)  should  be  deputies  of  the  treasurer. 
Militare  is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  '  doing  service.'  The  next 
point  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  pamphlet  is  one  of  those  which  force 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  aware  when  he  contradicts 
himself.  In  his  preface  to  the  '  Red  Book,'  p.  ccc,  n.  3,  he  speaks  of  '  the 
dicae  used  by  the  marshal,'  and  refers  us  to  the  '  Diet,  of  Econ.  Terms  ' 
(by  which  he  means  the  'Diet,  of  Polit.  Econ.'),  s.v.  'Dica.'  In  that 
article,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  he  explains  the  word  as  '  a  kind  of  tally 
used  for  checking  the  receipt  or  issue  not  of  money,  but  of  household 
provisions,  farm  produce,  and  even  merchandise.'  But  in  the  footnote 
above  cited  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  For  other  reasons,  however,  it  would  be 
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more  convenient  to  suppose  that  dicas  stands  for  decimas,  the  allusion 
being  to  the  official  fees  which  were  certainly  taken  at  a  later  date  at  the 
Receipt  (p.  973).'  Mr.  Round  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the  passage  on 
p.  973  of  the  '  Red  Book  '  did  not  refer  to  the  marshal,  but  to  the 
chamberlains,  did  not  mention  decimae,  and  spoke  not  of  official  fees,  but 
of  unauthorised  demands.  Mr.  Hall,  in  reply,  says  that  he  '  modestly 
allowed  in  the  tail  of  a  foot  note  that  there  might  be  something  to  be 
said  for  the  other  view,'  and  pleads  that  he  '  never  stated  or  implied  that 
this  casual  illustration  referred  directly  to  the  Marshal  or  to  Decimae, 
but  to  the  officers  of  the  Receipt,  and  to  the  fee  system  at  large.'  In  this 
case  what  was  the  relevance  of  the  note,  which  is  a  comment  on  the  text 
Magister  MarscaUus  .  .  .  debet  habere  dicas,  &c.  ? 

Mr.  Hall  dismisses  as  '  too  puerile  for  serious  discussion  '  the  charge 
made  by  Mr.  Round  that,  through  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  exchequer  practice,  the  roll  of  a  given  regnal  year  is  the  roll 
terminating  at  Michaelmas  in  that  regnal  year,  he  has  dated  all  the 
scutages  of  Richard  I  and  John  a  year  too  late.  Thus,  while  Richard's 
first  regnal  year  began  on  3  Sept.  1189,  the  roll  of  his  first  year 
terminated  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  not  a  year  later,  as  Mr.  Hall 
supposes.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hall  that  a  blunder  of  this  sort  is 
immaterial.  I  have  not  dealt  with  all  the  matters  on  which  'SLv.  Hall  joins 
issue  with  his  critic,  but  I  have  scrupulously  examined  every  one,  and, 
with  possibly  two  exceptions  (one  of  no  great  moment  and  the  other  a 
slip  for  which  Professor  Tout  and  not  Mr.  Hall  was  originally  responsible  ^), 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Round  has  proved  his  case.  1 
have  intentionally,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  paid  no  attention  to  the  far 
more  numerous,  and  not  less  serious,  faults  commented  on  by  Mr.  Round, 
to  which  no  reply  has  been  attempted.  Reginald  L.  Poole. 


Der ])olitisGhc  CJiaractcr  Matheus  Parisiensis.  Ein  Beitrag  ziir  Geschichte 
der  englischen  Verfassung  und  des  Stdndetums  im  13.  JaUrhundert. 
Von  Dr.  Hans  Plehn.     (Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Huinblot.     1897.) 

One  of  the  two  most  noteworthy  points  brought  out  in  this  study  is  the 
especial  abhorrence  of  Matthew  Paris  and  his  contemporaries  for  taxation 
as  such,  even  if  tempered  by  common  consent  and  for  common  ends. 
What  they  dreaded  was  the  creation  of  a  precedent.  For  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  justice  and  the  royal  household,  the  feudal  dues  and  fines 
must  suffice.  If  the  king  went  to  war  outside  the  realm,  even  for  the 
recovery  of  his  French  possessions,  an  action  fully  approved  and  warmly 
urged  by  the  chronicler,  he  must  expect  no  monetary  help  from  the 
nation  in  what  is  his  own  private  matter,  though  he  degrades  the  nation  if 
he  fails  to  assert  his  rights.  It  is  not  Henry's  extravagance  which  excites 
Matthew's  spleen  ;  indeed  he  once  reproaches  him  with  trying  to  save 
money  on  the  household.  It  is  his  asking  for  money  at  all.  Dr.  Plehn 
calls  him  a  •  tax-refuser  on  principle.'  He  raises  the  cry  heard  so  often 
later,  that  '  the  king  shall  live  of  his  own.'      It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 

-  Mr.  Round  had  no  right  to  say  that  the  word  Qiiarreriae,  which  Mr.  Hall  got 
from  Dr.  Luard's  note  to  the  Oseney  annals  {Ann.  Monasi.  iv.  321),  was  '  a  sheer 
invention  of  Mr.  Hall's.' 
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however,  that  we  owe  our  parliamentary  constitution  to  this  medieval 
dread  of  creating  a  precedent,  rather  than  to  any  constitutional  ideas 
on  the  necessity  of  consent  before  taxation. 

The  other  point  is  Matthew's  lack  of  interest  in  constitutional  matters 
and  consequent  frequent  haziness  upon  them,  which  the  author  contrasts 
with  the  intelligent  attitude  of  Wykes,  who  had  lived  through  the  barons' 
war,  or  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Carmen  de  Bello  Lewense.' 
This  is,  however,  so  common  a  limitation  of  the  medieval  monastic 
chronicler,  that  it  would  scarcely  excite  remark  in  any  one  but  a 
chronicler  so  wide  in  his  outlook,  so  keen  in  his  judgments,  and  so 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  contemporary  life  as  Matthew  Paris.  The  main 
difficulty  in  fact  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  political  views  and  consti- 
tutional ideals  of  a  writer  from  a  narrative  which  lays  but  little  stress 
on  either,  however  much  it  may  enlarge  on  material  grievances. 
In  this  respect  Dr.  Plehn  is  sometimes  over-anxious  to  draw  infer- 
ences. For  instance,  on  page  101,  he  says  Matthew  Paris  hoped  that  the 
document  recording  John's  submission  had  been  burnt,  and  that  the 
emperor  would  make  England  independent  of  the  papal  see.  On  turning 
to  his  references  we  find  in  one  case  the  mere  rumour  of  the  burning  of 
the  document,  which,  it  is  true,  he  calls  detestabilis  ;  in  the  other  the  mere 
offer  of  the  emperor  to  make  England  independent.  These  are  but  slight 
inaccuracies,  but  they  weaken  one's  confidence  in  the  way  he  deals  with 
his  authorities. 

On  two  important  matters  Dr.  Plehn  joins  issue  with  Bishop  Stubbs. 
He  regards  the  assembly  of  the  great  feudal  tenants,  the  magnum 
concilium  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  as  fully  representative  of  the 
whole  country  in  a  legal  sense ;  and  he  denies  that  the  process  which 
went  on  when  the  elected  knights  officiated  in  the  collection  of  taxes  in 
the  county  courts  was  anything  more  than  one  of  assessment.  There  was 
no  formal  assent  to  the  tax  through  them.  Thus  the  representation  of 
the  commons  introduced  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I  would  be 
far  less  of  a  necessity  and  more  of  a  novelty.  This  is  in  itself  a  prima 
facie  plea  against  Dr.  Plehn's  case  ;  for  Englishmen  in  the  middle  ages 
were  not  any  more  than  to-day  eager  supporter.-3  of  abstract  principles. 
He  points  out  that  Bishop  Stubbs' s  examples  of  assessment  relate  to 
tallages  which  were  obligatory  imposts,  and  therefore  excluded  consent. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  this  assessment  may  be  taken  as  a  very  distinct 
limitation  of  the  right  of  tallage  in  the  direction  of  the  consent  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  unlikely  that  the  same  machinery  was  not  used  for  other 
known  voluntary  taxes.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  constitutional 
theory  of  the  time  was  a  good  deal  less  definite  than  Dr.  Plehn's  theory. 
The  period  of  '  definition  '  had  not  yet  begun.  It  was  rather,  as  Dr.  Plehn's 
study  of  the  chroniclers  shows,  one  of  conflicting  political  ideas,  and 
constitutional  experiments.  The  greater  interest  and  clearness  in  '  consti- 
tutional questions  '  which  he  points  out  in  the  later  chroniclers  such  as 
Wykes  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  advent  of  the  new  period. 

W.  E.  Rhodes. 
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The  Yorkshire  Lay  Subsidy  (1301).  Edited  by  William  Brown,  B.A. 
(Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  Vol.  XXI.)  (Printed 
for  the  Society.    1897.) 

This  is  the  Yorkshire  return — or  rather  such  of  the  return  as  remains — of 
the  grant  of  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  made  to  Edward  I  in  the  famous 
parliament  of  Lincoln  in  1301.  It  is  fairly  complete  for  the  North 
Eiding,  then  the  richest  part  of  the  shire,  less  so  for  the  East  Riding,  and 
altogether  defective  as  regards  the  then  poor  and  thinly  peopled  West 
Riding.  The  only  other  subsidy  roll  for  this  county  before  Edward  Ill's 
time  is  that  of  the  ninth  granted  in  1297,  which  has  already  been  printed  in 
the  publications  of  the  excellent  Society  that  is  responsible  for  the  book 
before  us.  To  those  whose  interests  are  rather  in  England  as  a  whole  under 
Edward  I  than  in  Yorkshire  at  all  times  of  its  history  the  piecemeal 
method  of  publication,  which  local  societies  are  bound  to  adopt,  is  perhaps 
a  httle  tantalising.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  records  published 
at  all,  and  it  is  a  greater  thing  when  the  work  is  done  in  so  careful  and 
scholarly  a  manner  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  introduction  is  copious 
and  interesting,  the  text  carefully  printed  and  well  arranged,  the  notes 
brief  and  pointed,  and  the  index  full  and  clear.  We  have  only  two  com- 
plaints, to  make.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Brown  did  not  do  a  little  more 
towards  summarising  and  digesting  his  returns.  The  '  religious  houses,' 
he  tells  us,  '  were  by  far  the  largest  taxpayers.'  Had  he  worked  out  this  a 
little  more,  he  might  have  given  us  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  territorial 
position  of  the  great  abbeys  during  his  period.  Our  other  complaint  is 
that  the  method  of  indexing  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  taxation  by  the 
latinised  forms  of  what  pass  for  their  surnames  makes  them  very  hard  to 
trace.  Sometimes,  moreover,  we  get  not  the  surname,  but  a  quaint 
fragment  of  it  :  for  instance,  *  Filius  Hugonis,'  '  Eilius  lohannis,'  and 
the  like  appear  under  '  Hugonis  '  and  '  lohannis.'  This,  though  incon- 
venient, may  serve,  as  those  who  use  the  book  will  soon  discover  the  trick. 
But  who  would  expect  to  find  '  lohannes  Garcio  Capellani '  indexed  under 
'  Capellani  '  '?  p]ven  the  corrupt  Latin  forms  of  the  place-names  which 
generally  do  duty  for  surnames  are  not  always  easy  to  hit  upon.  No 
doubt  other  courses  have  their  disadvantages ;  that  of  indexing  by 
Christian  names,  though  theoretically  right,  is  often  perplexing.  But 
here  Christian  names  are  so  far  ignored  that  those  who  have  nothing  else, 
like  the  '  Radulphus  '  who  occurs  first  in  the  list  of  those  taxed  at  '  Parva 
Crakehale,'  escape  being  indexed  at  all.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Memorials  of  Beverley  Minster  :  TJie  Chapter  Act  Book.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Francis  Leach,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  (Surtees  Society,  Vol. 
XCVIII.)     (Durham  :  Andrews  &  Co.    1898.) 

This  interesting,  if  somewhat  bulky,  record  calls  for  our  gratitude  to  the 
Society  and  editor,  with  whom  we  may  also  mention  Master  John  de 
Risingdon,  the  legal  functionary  of  the  canons,  who  seems  to  have  been 
its  author.  The  400  pages  of  close  print  cover,  if  we  neglect  a  few  stray 
documents,  less  than  twenty  years  :  viz.  from  Master  John's  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Auditor  Causarumat  Michaelmas  1303  until  the  beginning  of 
1322.     The  years  1322-1340  are  promised  in  a  second  volume.     The  plan 
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adopted  is  to  print  nearly  everything  in  full,  a  running  analysis  almost 
filling  up  the  margins.  This  course  was  probably  forced  upon  the  editor 
by  the  Society.  Had  it  however  been  possible  to  condense  a  good 
many  more  of  the  documents  into  the  shape  of  a  calendar,  the  reader 
would  have  experienced  a  welcome  relief  from  the  weariness  which  speci- 
mens of  the  Ars  Dictaminis  are  apt  to  cause  when  taken  in  great 
quantity.  At  least,  he  will  complain,  so  commonplace  a  form  as  a 
licence  in  mortmain  need  not  have  been  given  in  full.  We  are  the  more 
inclined  to  utter  this  mild  grumble  because  Mr.  Leach  seems  more  success- 
ful in  interpreting  and  illustrating  his  documents  than  in  transcribing  and 
expanding  them.  The  analysis  nearly  always,  we  think,  gives  correctly 
the  effect  of  the  text.  The  introduction  is  an  excellent  conspectus  of  the 
constitution  of  St.  John's  church,  the  position  of  its  office-bearers,  and  the 
details  of  its  working,  so  far  as  the  book  is  able  to  reveal  them.  Mr- 
Leach  refrains  from  dogmatism  on  matters  in  which  the  evidence  is  less 
complete,  such  as  the  early  history  of  the  minster,  and  does  not  give  any 
decided  view  upon  the  etymological  questions  raised  by  the  curious  names 
'Bederna'  and  'Barfellarii,'  but  what  evidence  he  has  he  uses,  and  appa- 
rently with  good  judgment.  Perhaps  however  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  subject  is  that  which  he  reserves  for  the  second  volume,  the  account  of 
individual  provosts  and  canons.  The  use  of  papal  provision  in  the  fourteenth 
century  we  look  upon  as  a  not  unimportant  subject  of  investigation.  It 
will  probably  be  found  a  significant  example  of  the  capacity  of  l^nglish- 
men  for  converting  institutions  to  uses  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 
When  we  look  through  the  list  of  provosts  and  see  William  de  ^lelton 
and  Walter  Reginaldi,  and  are  reminded  of  another  and  greater  archbishop 
and  statesman  who  preceded  them  in  the  office  ;  when  among  the  canons 
we  find  Eobert  de  Pickering  unable  to  attend  convocations  because 
parliament  has  so  much  to  do,  and  John  de  Nassington  and  Nicholas  de 
Hugate  busy  with  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  in  other  capacities,  we 
are  disposed  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  least  important  function  served 
by  the  prebends  of  Beverley  that  they  were  often  endowments  bestowed 
by  the  pope  at  the  request  of  the  king  on  the  chief  civil  servants  of  the 
realm.  It  was  hardly  possible,  before  the  papal  registers  were  made 
accessible,  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  this  process  was  carried. 

The  copious  index,  arranged  in  a  practical  form,  has  enabled  Mr. 
Leach  in  the  course  of  its  compilation  to  detect  a  good  many  errors  in 
proper  names.  This  list  of  Corrigenda  we  could,  as  might  be  expected, 
considerably  extend.  On  p.  27,  for  example,  the  footnote  should  refer  to 
1.  26,  not  to  1.  9  ;  ibid.  1.  32  and  margin,  Adam  should  be  Ahui ;  p.  38,  B. 
de  S.  is  apparently  Adam  de  Scliupton,  and  the  sentence  referring  to  him 
needs  emendation  in  two  or  three  places  ;  p.  50,  for  fnanu  read  manum; 
p.  5Q,  for  sciturusque  read  sciturus  quod,  and  correct  tardahllitur  ;  p.  57, 
1.  2,  and  again  p.  59,  1.  16,  insert  gratia ;  p.  70,  1.  19,  insert  exceptis  ;  p. 
72,  margin,  for  £108  read  £208  ;  and  so  forth.  Mispunctuation  and  mis- 
printed letters,  especially  n  for  u,  and  such  cases  as  .suadante,  con- 
tempna7ido,  both  on  p.  144,  are  too  frequent.  For  lapsus  of  the  scribe, 
which  are  perhaps  responsible  for  some  of  the  above,  we  should  like  to  see 
a  more  general  use  of  some  such  device  as  Mr.  Leathes  has  recently 
adopted  in  printing  Cambridge  records,  in  which  ungrammatical  or  other- 
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wise  unsatisfactory  forms  are  obelised.  This  is  less  irritating  to  the  eye 
than  our  clumsy  English  [sic]  and  much  more  tolerable  than  the  German 
note  of  admiration.  Mr.  Leach  has  some  remarkable  eccentricities  in 
his  expansion  of  contractions.  Possibly  some  theory  may  be  put  forward 
to  justify  the  extension  of  Dat  into  Datis  {]oassim)  but  Valetis  at  the 
close  of  a  letter  (which  appears  several  times)  is  astonishing.  Parmanen- 
sis  as  a  bishop's  title  (p.  142)  is  perhaps  a  scribe's  error,  but  Sarumensis 
(p.  273)  we  must  see  to  believe.  On  w^hat  ground  is  such  a  horrible  form 
as  dyoccesis  admitted  to  a  fourteenth-century  text  ?  We  rather  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  word  '  boycott '  to  represent  the  effect  of  an  excom- 
municatory  letter,  and  the  translation  of  dominus  by  *  Sir '  is  carried 
to  extremes  when  applied  to  the  supreme  pontiff  (p.  202).  A  few  more 
suggestions  may  be  worth  mention.  On  p.  86,  for  tamque  read  tanquam ;  p. 
140,  iovfeceritis  residfueritis  ;  p.  210,  1.  10  from  foot,  iovx^rout  read  proh  ; 
p.  287,  1.  8,  for  sedem  read  sanctae.  We  note  two  vicars  who  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  viz.  Robert  de  Suineshed,  p.  96  (perhaps  the  same  person  as 
Robert  de  Grimsby),  and  Nicholas  de  Sigglesthorn,  p.  389  (?  read  Robert 
de  Sigglesthorn).  The  letter  on  p.  109  cannot  bear  the  date  assigned  to 
it,  for  Archbishop  Thomas  had  been  long  dead.  These  instances  will 
serve  to  indicate  that,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  it  may  be  well  for  the  editor, 
who  confesses  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  proof  sheets,  to  get  some  friend 
to  revise  his  second  volume  for  the  press.  The  mistakes  we  note  are 
chiefly  such  as  the  intelligent  reader  will  correct  for  himself,  and  do  not 
seriously  mar  a  useful  piece  of  work.  J.  P.  Gilson. 

Die iJolitiscJioi  BezieJiumjen  Kaiser  Ludwigs  des  Baiern  zu  Fraiihreicli  in 
den  Jahren  1314-1337.  Von  Dr.  Georg  Sieyers.  ('  Historische 
Studien,'  Heft  II.)     (Berlin  :  Verlag  von  E.  Ebering.     1896.) 

This  solid  but  rather  chaotic  pamphlet  is  an  elaboration  of  a  Berlin 
inaugural  dissertation,  though  the  original  thesis  is  contained  in  one 
chapter  only  of  the  completed  work.  It  shows  a  very  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  the  printed  sources,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  recent  German 
monographs,  though,  with  some  exceptions,  the  latest  French  literature  on 
the  subject  was  inaccessible  to  the  writer.  It  is  not  Dr.  Sievers's  fault 
that  his  theme  is  somewhat  wanting  in  unity  and  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  precisely  to  disentangle  the  particular  threads  of  it  from  the  puzzling 
network  of  great  projects,  only  resulting  in  abortive  negotiations,  which  are 
the  main  staple  of  his  subject.  He  shows  us  that  under  the  sons  of  Philip 
the  Fair  the  traditional  poHcy  of  Phihp  Augustus  still  inspired  the  French 
kings  in  their  dealings  with  their  German  neighbours.  Under  Charles  IV 
came  the  last  serious  attempt  to  win  for  the  French  king  the  German 
crown,  and  that  effort  was  soon  shattered  by  the  inactivity  of  Charles  and 
the  reconcihation  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  with  Frederick  of  Austria.  With 
the  accession  of  Philip  VI  the  relations  of  the  two  realms  became  more 
fluctuating.  For  a  time  the  mediation  of  the  influential  count  William 
of  Hainault  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between 
Phihp  and  Louis  ;  but  the  restless  if  not  very  persistent  action  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia  renewed  the  breach,  and  Phihp  became  more  hostile  to 
Louis  than  his  predecessor.     Yet  Philip's  chief  wish  was  to  add  wide 
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regions  ruled  by  Louis  to  his  own  French  kingdom  rather  than  to  enjoy  on 
his  own  account  the  nominal  imperial  dignity.  Weaker  even  than  Charles, 
Philip  was  equally  afraid  of  direct  war  with  Louis,  but  his  clever  though 
tortuous  diplomacy  won  for  him  a  triumph  that  was  not  altogether  con- 
temptible. He  inspired  the  adventurous  projects  of  John  of  Bohemia 
in  Italy,  the  continued  German  opposition  to  Louis,  and  the  rancorous 
hostility  of  John  XXII  to  the  schismatic  emperor.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  humiliation  and  renunciation  of 
Louis.  After  Benedict  XII's  accession  Philip's  policy  became  ever  more 
active.  Between  1334  and  1337  Louis  sent  three  embassies  to  Avignon, 
seeking  a  reconciliation.  The  peace-loving  pope  was  willing  to  give  him 
fair  terms,  but  Philip's  diplomacy  cleverly  frustrated  both  pope  and 
emperor.  Pressure  from  Paris  could  not  be  withstood  at  Avignon,  and 
Louis  was  still  unreconciled  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  hundred  years' 
war  gave  him  fresh  allies  in  a  struggle  that  was  even  more  directed 
against  France  than  the  emperor.  At  this  point  Dr.  Sievers  ends  his 
researches. 

It  is  a  pity  so  much  learning  should  be  presented  in  a  form  that 
makes  it  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the  reader  to  follow  the  subject  with 
attention.  The  scaffolding  rather  obscures  the  building,  and  the  wood 
can  hardly  be  seen  for  the  trees.  There  are  too  many  needless 
references.  Why  solemnly  refer  to  Pauli  or  Martin  for  the  everyday 
facts  of  English  and  French  history  ?  There  are  a  fair  number  of 
printer's  errors,  most  of  which  can  be  easily  corrected.  The  statement 
of  relationship  of  Margaret  of  Hainault  and  Charles  of  Valois  on  p.  16 
does  not  correspond  with  the  useful  genealogical  table  on  p.  177.  There 
are  some  valuable  appendices,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  pointing  out 
that  the  '  Continuationes  Annalium  Rotomagensium  '  are  an  important 
source  of  the  '  Chronique  des  Quatre  Premiers  Valois,'  so  well  known 
through  the  late  M.  Luce's  excellent  edition.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
class  of  book  is  so  seldom  indexed  in  Germany  ;  a  bare  table  of  contents 
alone  guides  one  through  this  dissertation.  T.  F.  Tout. 


Select  Cases    in  Chancery,  A.l).  1364  to  1471.     Edited  for  the  Selden 
Society  by  William  Paley  Baildon.     (London  :    Quaritch.     1896.) 

The  council  of  the  Selden  Society  were,  doubtless,  fully  justified  in 
preferring  to  the  many  other  claims  upon  their  attention  a  selection  of 
early  chancery  cases,  despite  the  fact  that  the  work  of  their  editor 
was  necessarily  hampered  by  the  existence  of  the  well-known  '  Calendar 
of  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery,'  published  by  the  old  Record  Commission.^ 
The  subject  itself  is  so  important  and  so  full  of  interest,  that  students 
who  do  not  own  the  folio  volumes  will  be  well  pleased  to  have  specimens 
of  early  chancery  proceedings  in  a  convenient  form,  illuminated  by  the 
care  of  modern  editing.  And  the  many  vexed  questions  which  still  sur- 
round the  early  history  of  the  court  of  chancery  deserve  all  the  care  which 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  critics  equipped  with  the  best  materials. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Baildon  must  have  felt  himself  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed in  the  performance  of  his  task  by  the  fact  that  his  introduction 
'  A  Calendar  of  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  3  vols.  1827-82. 
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and  notes  necessarily  involved  continuous  references  to  a  publication  of 
the  scheme  of  which  he  confesses  himself  not  to  hold  the  key,  and  the 
exact  contents  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  ordinary  reader  to 
carry  in  his  mind.  If  the  cases  extracted  in  the  volume  under  review  had 
ended  where  the  Record  Commission's  cases  began,  or  vice  versa,  his  task 
would  have  been  easy.  As  it  is,  the  conscientious  student  of  Mr.  Baildon's 
introduction  must  turn  at  irregular  intervals  from  one  volume  to  another, 
and  dovetail  the  cases  into  one  another  as  best  he  can.  The  grouping 
of  the  documents  by  the  Record  Office  has  evidently  been  conducted  on 
arbitrary  lines.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr. 
Baildon  to  say  that,  while  his  work  does  not  display  any  special  learning, 
it  is  clear,  cautious,  and  sound. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  readers  of  this  Review,  that  the 
unique  interest  of  the  court  of  chancery  as  a  legal  institution  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  from  a  humble  beginning  as  a  sort  of  relief  bureau,  without 
any  definite  judicial  or  legislative  authority,  it  rapidly  developed  into  a 
great  law-expounding  and  even  law-making  institution,  under  whose  aegis 
there  grew  up,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  a  powerful  body  of  rules,  which, 
though  nominally  subservient  to  and  explanatory  of  the  common  law, 
really  set  the  common  law  at  defiance  in  the  most  determined  way,  and 
ultimately  effected  an  avowed  and  ostentatious  triumph  over  the  older 
system.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  opportunity  of  the  chancellor 
arose  from  the  defective  organisation  of  the  common-law  tribunals ;  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion.  As  the  exigencies  of  a  rapidly 
developing  society  outgrew  the  narrow  provision  made  by  the  machinery 
of  the  common-law  courts  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  vagueness  of 
the  chancellor's  powers  aftbrded  him  the  opportunity  of  devising  new 
remedies  for  new  occasions.  But  the  evidence  published  by  Mr.  Baildon 
goes  far  to  strengthen  the  view  so  ably  advocated  by  Judge  Holmes  in  a 
well-known  article,^  that  the  real  virtue  of  the  court  of  chancery  in 
early  times  lay  in  its  strong  arm  rather  than  its  wise  brain.  The  two 
centuries  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  Black  Death  were  times 
of  disturbance,  in  which  lawlessness  and  brutality  reached  their  zenith. 
One  has  but  to  turn  over  the  '  Paston  Letters  '  to  realise  this.  And  it  was 
because  the  chancellor,  a  great  official  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
throne,  could  enforce  justice  in  a  manner  not  possible  to  a  judge  and 
trembling  jury  in  a  disturbed  county,  that  the  chancellor's  jurisdiction 
became  really  important.  In  later  days,  the  court  of  chancery  professed 
not  to  entertain  complaints  for  which  redress  was  provided  by  the 
common-law  tribunals  ;  but  the  cases  under  review  show  that  this  maxim, 
if  accepted  at  all,  was  accepted  only  in  the  most  quaUfied  sense  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Again  and  agahi  we  find  petitions  com- 
plaining of  what  were  undoubtedly  legal  wrongs— assault,  trespass, 
detinue,  and  the  like,  but  for  which  the  complainant  could  obtain  no 
remedy,  because  of  the  '  great  maintenance  '  of  the  defendant. 

The  success  of  the  chancellors  in   dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind 

is  best  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  fate  of  an  institution  which,  at  a 

somewhat  later  stage,  entered  into  competition  with   them.     One  of  the 

most  striking  features  of  the  early  Tudor  period  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 

-  '  Eaiiy  English  Equity,'  Law  Quarterly  Review,  i.  162. 
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assumption  by  the  executive  of  matters  which  had  formerly  been  dealt 
with  by  the  judiciary.  The  success  of  the  executive  was  at  first  marked  ; 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  appeared  to  render  the  prompt  suppression  of 
disorder  more  important  than  the  impartial  rendering  of  justice.  The 
historical  connexion  of  the  court  of  chancery  with  the  king's  council  has 
been  well  insisted  upon  by  Judge  Holmes  in  his  article  before  alluded  to  ; 
and  the  contents  of  Mr.  Baildon's  volume  prove  the  soundness  of  the  view. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  connexion,  the  court  of  chancery  soon  developed  strong 
judicial  characteristics,  while  the  council,  in  spite  of  judicial  organisation, 
clung  to  methods  which  were,  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  inquisitorial.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  strictly  conciliar  jurisdiction  became,  as  the 
immediate  fear  of  disorder  passed  away,  intensely  unpopular ;  while  the 
court  of  chancery,  though  much  abused  for  its  delays  and  costs,  was 
regarded  as  capable  of  reform.  The  conciliar  courts  were  swept  away  by 
a  burst  of  popular  indignation  in  1641  ;  the  court  of  chancery,  though 
its  fate  trembled  in  the  balance,  ultimately  survived  the  fierce  reforming 
zeal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  restored  to  new  and  beneficial  activity 
at  the  Restoration.  No  one  can  read  the  chancery  reports  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  when  Somers,  Cowper,  Har- 
court,  Talbot,  and  Hardwicke  were  occupants  of  the  marble  chair,  without 
realising  the  immense  advantage  to  the  country,  at  a  time  of  legislative 
reaction  or  stagnation,  of  an  institution  like  the  court  of  chancery,  which, 
without  ostentation  or  disturbance,  quietly  kept  the  law  of  the  land 
abreast  of  growing  requirements.  The  expense  and  delay  of  a  big  chancery 
suit  could  be  pardoned  on  public  grounds,  when  the  ultimate  decision 
involved  a  legal  reform  which  legislation  at  that  time  was  powerless  to 
effect. 

The  only  serious  criticism  upon  Mr.  Baildon's  introduction  which  we 
feel  called  upon  to  make  is  that  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  con- 
temporary evidence  of  the  Year  Books.  It  is  clear  that  the  common-law 
judges  did  not  entirely  ignore  the  existence  of  the  doctrines  which  were 
growing  up  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  that  a  communication  between 
them  and  the  chancellor  on  legal  matters  was  kept  up.  The  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  existing  editions  of  the  Year  Books  leaves  us  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  capacity  in  which  the  chancellor  appears.  Sometimes  he  seems 
to  have  come  into  the  courts  of  the  Bench  and  propounded  legal  questions, 
a  practice  which  developed  later  on  into  the  formal  statement  by  the 
court  of  chancery  of  cases  for  the  opinion  of  the  common-law  judges. 
Sometimes  the  initiative  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  latter.  And  it 
is  probable  that,  until  quite  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  the  chancellor 
retained  the  right  to  sit  in  the  exchequer.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  eijuitable  doctrines  are  discussed  in  the  Y'ear  Books  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  rivalry  upon 
debatable  points,  e.g.  the  enforcement  of  simple  contracts  and  the  pro- 
tection of  copyholders,  on  both  of  which  the  common-law  courts  were  just 
(and  only  just)  in  time  to  anticipate  their  vigorous  rival.  But  we  must  be 
thankful  for  what  Mr.  Baildon  has  given  us,  without  grumbling  for  what 
he  has  withheld.  The  '  Select  Cases  in  Chancery,'  though  not  the  most 
important  volume  in  the  series,  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  store  of 
knowledge  which  the  Selden  Society  has  accumulated. 

Edwaed  Jenks. 
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Zicr  Beurtheilung  Savonarola's.     Kritische  Streitzilge.     Von  Ludwig 
Pastor.     (Freiburg  im  Breisgau  :  Herder.     1898.) 

Dr.  Pastor's  conception  of  Savonarola,  as  given  in  his  '  Geschichte  der 
Piipste,'  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  late  Professor  Paolo  Luotto  in  a 
volume  entitled  *  II  vero  Savonarola  ed  il  Savonarola  di  L.  Pastor ' 
(Florence,  1897).  This  pamphlet  is  virtually  the  polemical  reply.  The 
German  writer  is  a  David  pitted  against  the  Italian  Goliath,  for  the 
pamphlet  contains  less  than  eighty  small  pages  as  against  more  than  six 
hundred  very  large.  Even  if  the  pages  relating  to  Savonarola  in  the 
*  Geschichte  der  Papste '  be  added,  the  advantage  of  dead  weight  is  still 
greatly  on  Luotto's  side.  The  conflict  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
Savonarola  controversy,  save  that  in  this  pamphlet  the  question  of  foreign 
politics  is  scarcely  touched.  Pastor  is  the  more  skilled  tactician.  While 
defending  himself  on  the  subjects  of  Savonarola's  relation  to  the 
Renaissance,  to  prophecy,  to  family  life,  and  to  the  state,  he  directs  his 
counter-attack  in  his  last  few  pages  on  Luotto's  weakest  position,  the 
question  of  obedience  to  the  papacy.  For  Romanist  writers  this  is  really 
the  vital  point.  Others  might  urge  that  Savonarola  was  right  in  breaking 
with  the  papal  system,  as  having  become  incompatible  with  public  or 
private  morality,  but  this  is  not  possible  for  either  of  the  combatants.  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  Pastor's  conclusion  that  Savonarola  could  not  at  once 
claim  to  remain  within  the  church,  and  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  recog- 
nised head.  Luotto's  arguments,  if  pressed  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
would  admit  the  validity  of  private  judgment,  for  few  men  have  ever  yet 
allowed  that  they  have  been  righteously  sentenced. 

Luotto,  glowing  with  zeal  for  his  hero's  cause,  was  intemperate  in 
resenting  criticism,  and  unreasonable  in  accusing  Pastor  of  plagiarism 
because  he  utilised  the  standard  works  upon  the  subject.  Pastor  was  not 
writing  a  monograph  upon  Savonarola,  and  every  one  who  knows  his 
work  must  admit  that  he  is  scrupulous,  sometimes  over-scrupulous,  in  the 
acknowledgment  not  only  of  information,  but  of  the  most  commonplace 
phrases.  On  one  occasion  he  admits  that  he  was  led  astray  by  embodying 
a  criticism  from  Perrens  without  due  reference  to  the  original  sources, 
and  this  lapse  fairly  entitled  Luotto  to  score  a  point.  Pastor  can  show 
that  other  admitted  mistakes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  translation 
only  of  his  work.  This  defence  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  for  in  a  trans- 
lation intended  for  readers  who  presumably  have  the  chief  interest  in  the 
subject  the  author  should  provide  for  the  avoidance  of  important  errors. 
On  the  other  hand  Luotto,  who  clearly  knew  the  German  original,  was 
not  quite  frank  in  attributing  the  direct  responsibility  for  their  mistakes  to 
the  author.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pastor,  not  unnaturally  angry 
with  his  opponent,  should  have  vented  his  spleen  upon  Savonarola.  In 
his  history  of  the  popes  he  may  have  been  just  to  the  Dominican,  but  in 
this  pamphlet  he  is  something  less  than  generous.  Agreement  between 
so  perfervid  a  champion  as  Luotto  and  the  measured  apologist  of  the 
popes  was  impossible ;  the  exaltation  of  Savonarola's  thought  and 
language,  reckoned  as  a  virtue  in  Faenza,  might  well  be  frozen  into  a 
vice  in  its  passage  across  the  Brenner.  F. 
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Ambroise  Pare  and  his  Times.     By  Stephen  Paget.   "  (New  York   and 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1897.) 

Ambboise  Pare  is  curtly  described  in  the  memoirs  of  Sully  as  being 
only  the  king's  surgeon.  That  he  was  the  surgeon  of  four  successive 
kings  of  France  would  almost  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  general  history. 
He  attended  Henry  II  and  the  two  elder  of  his  sons  upon  their  death- 
beds. He  dressed  CoHgny's  wound  after  his  attempted  assassination,  and  was 
at  his  bedside  when  the  first  howls  of  the  mob  of  St.  Barcholomew's  Eve 
warned  the  patient  of  his  doom.  He  lived  in  Paris  through  the  terror  of 
the  League,  and  through  its  siege  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  It  was  during 
this  siege  that,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  reproached  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  for  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  party  faction  on  the  poor,  and  he  died 
soon  after  the  siege  was  raised. 

The  biographer  rightly  makes  Pare  tell,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own 
tale.  Thus  the  jjiece  de  resistance  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  '  Journeys 
in  Diverse  Places.'  These,  he  modestly  says,  are  the  one  thing  here  to  be 
read  over  and  over  again.  They  do,  in  fact,  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  of 
war  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  any  of  the  numerous  contemporary 
memoirs.  The  scenes  described,  not  from  the  soldier's  point  of  view,  but 
from  the  army  surgeon's,  which  is  after  all  the  same  in  all  ages,  are  as 
realistic  as  those  of  Zola's  *La  Debacle.'  In  the  war  of  1536-8  Pare  gives 
a  lifelike  account  of  the  operations  on  the  Pas  de  Suse  which  led  to  the 
occupation  of  Western  Piedmont ;  in  that  of  1542-4  he  runs  from  Per- 
pignan  to  Brittany,  from  Boulogne  to  Landrecies.  Cornishmen  will  read 
with  sympathy  the  story  of  the  fatal  wrestling  match  between  the  Breton 
champions.  But  above  all  Pare's  story  of  the  defence  of  Metz  in  the 
winter  of  1552  is  in  some  respects  the  most  vivid  account  of  that  all- 
important  siege,  the  best  explanation  of  the  emperor's  failure. 

The  'Journeys '  are  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Pare's  life  in  Paris,  which 
is  necessarily  drawn  not  so  directly  from  the  original,  and  in  which  the 
triangular  duel  between  the  doctors,  the  surgeons,  and  the  barber  surgeons 
appeals  rather  to  the  medical  profession  than  to  the  layman.  But  even 
the  layman  will  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  Pare's  attack  upon  the  two 
medieval  specifics,  mummy  and  unicorn's  horn,  will  pore  over  Pare's 
description  of  the  plague,  and  delight  in  his  exposure  of  the  impostures 
of  the  beggars  who  swarmed  in  Paris  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  If 
surgery  has,  as  Pare  prophesied,  remained  unchanged  until  the  last 
half-century,  the  Parisian  beggars  have  remained  unaltered  until  to-day. 

The  author  has  set  Pare's  portrait  in  a  slight  historical  frame,  compiled 
mainly  from  Pierre  L'Estoile  and  modern  text-books.  This  setting  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  volume.  The  pages  of  extracts  from  so  well 
known  a  writer  as  L'Estoile  might  well  have  been  spared.  In  the  his- 
torical summary  there  are  not  a  few  mistakes.  It  is  once  stated  and 
once  inferred  that  Philip  II  succeeded  Charles  V  on  the  imperial  throne. 
It  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  '  the  wars  of  France  against  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain.'  Francesco  Sforza  did  not  die  in  1596.  The  peace  of  Crespy 
was  not  signed  in  1546,  nor  was  England  included  in  it.  The  capture  of 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  cannot  justly  be  described  as  their  recovery  by 
the  crown  of   France,  though  here   the   fault  was   rather  that  of   the 
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authority  than  of  the  author.  Mr.  Paget  might  have  derived  ooe  or  two 
illustrations  of  the  miUtary  surgery  of  the  day  from  the  memoirs  of 
Gaspard  de  Saulx,  who,  having  been  ten  times  wounded,  was  interested 
in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  question,  and  moreover  his  attitude  towards 
the  superstitions  of  the  age  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Pare,  also 
half  sceptical  and  half  credulous.  We  wish  that  Pare  had  given  an 
opinion  on  the  cure  for  rabies  invented  by  a  chdtelai7ie  of  Eastern  France. 
The  lady  lost  her  gift  on  becoming  a  Huguenot ;  but  then,  as  Claude  Haton 
naively  adds,  rabies  disappeared  when  the  wars  of  rehgion  broke  out,  for 
the  deVil  changed  his  quarters  from  the  dogs  to  the  Huguenots. 

My.  Paget  throws  doubt  upon  the  usual  belief  that  Pare  was  a 
Huguenot,  although  he  quotes  the  well-known  story  of  Charles  IX's 
promise  that  he  should  never  be  forced  to  go  to  mass.  Had  Pare, 
indeed,  been  so  notorious  a  Huguenot  as  this  story  would  imply,  he  could 
scarcely  have  lived  through  the  catholic  reign  of  terror.  Circumstances 
render  it  at  once  more  easy  and  more  convenient  for  doctors  to  conceal 
their  creed  than  for  ordinary  men  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  every  schoolboy 
knows  the  religious  denomination  of  Bob  Sawyer,  and  not  even  the 
latest  expert  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  Paraeus,  also  immortalised  in 
English  fiction.  If  the  biographer  makes  Pare  tell  his  own  tale,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  himself  unequal  to  the  task.  The  book  is  brightly 
and  not  pedantically  written  ;  there  are  few  readers  whom  it  will  not 
interest.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  generally  well  chosen, 
although  a  few  are  works  of  supererogation.  None  should  examine  the 
plates  of  cauteries  and  amputating  or  extracting  instruments  unless  in 
the  most  robust  health.  E.  Armstkong. 


TJie  Elizabethan  Clergy  and  the  Settlement  of  lieligion,  1558-1564.     By 
HknFvY  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.     (Oxford  :   Clarendon  Press.     1898.) 

This  is  a  book  of  unquestionable  importance  to  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation.  It  sheds  the  dry  light  of  statistics  on  matters  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  subject  of  vague  assertion  and  plausible  inference.  The 
information,  indeed,  is  not  exhaustive ;  but  the  results  obtained  are  such 
as  should  considerably  modify  our  impressions  of  the  violence  with  which 
the  religions  change  was  enforced  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  bishops,  it  is  true,  were  treated  in  a  somewhat  high-handed 
fashion.  Every  one  of  them  except  Kitchin  was  deprived  within  the  first 
year  or  two.  They  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
in  parliament,  and  one  after  another  refused  the  oath  when  it  was 
tendered  to  them.  So  the  Revolution,  on  the  episcopal  bench  at  least, 
was  pretty  complete.  Even  Oglethorpe,  who  alone  could  be  got  to 
perform  the  rite  of  coronation,  was  not  compliant  as  to  the  queen's 
supremacy  over  the  church,  and  was  deprived  accordingly.  But  beyond 
the  penalty  of  deprivation  the  bishops  had  no  severe  ill-usage.  Watson 
and  White  were  sent  to  the  Tower  apparently  for  some  words  used  in  a 
disputation.  The  others  were  left  in  freedom,  though  some  had  to  give 
recognisances  not  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  London  without  a 
license.  Even  Bonner  was  not  imprisoned  till  Ehzabeth  had  been 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  upon  the  throne.     And,  sweeping  as  the  conse- 
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quences  were  as  regards  the  episcopal  bench,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  less 
could  have  been  done  if  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  to  be  carried  out  at  all. 
But  when  we  turn  from  the  bishops  to  the  clergy  generally  we  find 
no  such  revolutionary  proceedings  put  in  practice.  Mr.  W.  H.  Frere  had 
already  pointed  out  from  an  examination  of  episcopal  registers  that  the 
deprivations  under  Mary  '  altered  the  whole  perso7i7iel  of  the  clergy  in  a 
way  unequalled  either  before  or  since.'  In  fact  he  showed  that  in  various 
dioceses  the  Marian  deprivations,  during  a  period  of  only  thirteen  months, 
were  many  times  greater  than  those  of  three  or  four  years  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Gee,  however,  has  set 
himself  to  ascertain,  from  all  available  sources  of  information,  what  the 
actual  number  of  deprivations  could  have  been  during  the  first  six  years 
of  that  reign.  He  has  printed  a  full  list  of  the  deprived  clergy  from  all 
the  dioceses  of  which  the  registers  for  the  period  have  been  preserved, 
ranging  the  names  in  alphabetical  order,  and  adding  to  them  all  the 
further  names  contained  in  an  inaccurate  list  compiled  by  Sanders  in 
1571.  This  gives  an  extreme  number  of  480,  to  which  no  doubt  some 
slight  addition  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
registers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  large  deductions  are  necessary :  first, 
because  the  deprived  clergy  whose  names  occur  in  new  presentations 
must  have  been  in  some  cases  deprived  under  Queen  Mary ;  secondly, 
because  many  of  the  persons  named  by  Sanders  were  laymen,  and  others 
were  deprived  at  a  later  date,  after  having  conformed  during  the  six 
years  under  consideration.  No  fewer,  indeed,  than  108  acquiesced  in  the 
settlement  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  thirty-five  of  these  were  in 
possession  of  their  benefices  as  late  as  1561.  Moreover  we  should  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  towards  the  end  of  the  six  years  most  of  the 
deprivations  would  be  for  puritanism.  Altogether  Mr.  Gee  is  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  deprivations  during  the  period  greatly  exceeded  200. 

This  estimate  may,  perhaps,  not  be  accepted  everywhere.  But  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that,  though  the  change  was  most  unwelcome  to  the 
clergy  generally,  conformity  was  not  at  first  by  any  means  rigidly  en- 
forced. After  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  the  bishops  were 
naturally  the  first  who  were  required  to  take  the  oath.  A  royal  visita- 
tion was  next  instituted,  but  nearly  half  the  clergy  absented  themselves. 
Then  an  ecclesiastical  commission  was  set  on  foot,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  exercised  much  rigour ;  nor  did  the  metropolitical  visitation  of 
Canterbury  in  1560-1  press  matters  very  much  further.  It  was  only  in 
1562,  when  the  authorities  began  to  take  alarm  at  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  papists  by  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  in  France,  that  a  second 
commission  was  issued,  armed  with  stronger  powers  against  recusants. 
Yet  to  all  appearance  even  then  there  was  not  much  fining  or  imprison- 
ment ;  only  a  few  cases  in  terrorem.  But  in  1563  began  penal  legislation 
of  a  much  more  severe  kind  against  papal  sympathisers,  by  which  the  oath 
was  to  be  more  generally  pressed,  and  a  second  refusal  of  it  to  be  accounted 
treason.  The  government,  however,  seems  still  to  have  relied  on  intimi- 
dation without  proceeding  to  extremities  till  local  commissions  were  issued 
for  the  execution  of  the  act  in  November  1564. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  general  result  of  Mr.  Gee's  inquiries.  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  gentleness  of  the  government — 
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still  less  attribute  its  reluctance  to  act  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  at  all  events 
of  those  m  London.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  seventies  used  m 
terrorem  in  1562  will  be  found  recorded  by  Stowe  in  the  memoranda  that 
he  wrote  upon  an  early  chronicle  (see  *  Three  Fifteenth-Century  Chroni- 
cles,' edited  by  me  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  121).  In  September  of  that 
year  a  priest  was  taken  just  as  he  was  about  to  celebrate  mass  m  the  house 
of  a  certain  Lady  Cary,  in  Fetter  Lane.  He  was  hurried  through  Holborn, 
Newgate  market,  and  Cheapside  to  '  the  Counter '  in  the  Stocks  at  the 
Poultry,  arrayed  in  the  vestments  appropriate  to  celebration,  accompanied 
by  a  mocking  crowd  of  men  and  women,  beating  and  spitting  at  him, 
besides  wishing  him  to  be  hanged.  In  the  end  he,  with  Lady  Cary  and 
others,  was  arraigned  at  the  Newgate  sessions  '  among  thieves  and  mur- 
derers,' and  had  judgment,  himself,  for  preparing  to  say  mass,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  twelve  months,  and  Lady  Cary  and  the  others  who  would 
have  heard  him  say  it  for  terms  some  of  three  and  some  of  six  months, 
with  payment  of  100  marks  each  by  way  of  fine.  Those  were  the  good 
old  days  of  Queen  Bess,  to  whom,  as  Stowe  tells  us,  this  Lady  Cary  was 
related  :  she  must  have  been,  some  way  or  other,  of  the  Hunsdon  con- 
nexion, but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  her.  James  Gairdner. 

The  Great  Lord  Burghley  :    a  Study  in  Elizabethan  Statecraft.    By 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume.     (London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1898.) 

Mr.  Hume  possesses  more  than  one  peculiar  qualification  for  writing  a  life 
of  Burghley.  His  previous  works  have  made  him  familiar  with  the 
period,  he  enjoys  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language, 
and  his  commission  to  calendar  the  Spanish  state  papers  relating  to 
Elizabeth's  reign  has  enabled  him  to  draw  upon  valuable  sources  not 
accessible  to  others.  He  has,  moreover,  entered  upon  his  task  without 
any  preconceived  political  or  religious  bias,  and  has  accomplished  it 
without  succumbing  to  that  form  of  lues  biographica  which  consists  in 
palliating  the  faults  of  his  hero,  though  he  has  not  resisted  with  equal 
success  the  temptation  to  magnify  the  shortcomings  of  contemporary 
statesmen.  Consequently  his  book  embodies  a  sensible  estimate  of 
Burghley's  character  and  career,  and  provides  on  the  whole  a  more  in- 
telligible account  than  has  hitherto  been  available  of  the  rapid  and 
apparently  inconsistent  changes  in  the  foreign  relations  of  England 
during  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is,  indeed,  with  Burghley's  management  of 
foreign  affairs  that  Mr.  Hume  is  almost  exclusively  concerned,  and  the 
sub-title  of  the  book — '  A  Study  in  Elizabethan  Statecraft ' — is  practically 
an  exhaustive  description  of  its  contents.  There  are  a  few  perfunctory 
paragraphs  about  the  '  vestments  controversy,'  but  otherwise  Mr.  Hume 
is  silent  on  Burghley's  domestic  policy.  So  little  does  it  come  within  his 
purview  that  he  does  not  once  find  it  necessary  to  cite  the  *  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council.'  Ireland  is  barely  mentioned,  and  no  one  would  gather 
from  this  volume  that  Burghley  took  any  part  in  the  constitutional, 
social,  economic,  or  financial  questions  of  the  time.  Even  in  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  aft'airs  Mr.  Hume  limits  his  attention  to  the  relations  of 
England  with  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Empire, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  those  relations  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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Spanish  state  papers.  It  would  hardly  be  unjust  to  describe  the  bulk  of 
this  book  as  a  resume  of  those  state  papers,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Burghley,  eked  out  by  occasional  references  to  other  printed  sources  of 
diplomatic  history  which  Mr.  Hume  has  already  turned  to  account  more 
than  once  in  his  previous  books,  and  will  probably  turn  to  account  more 
than  once  again. 

The  value  of  this  residuum  is,  moreover,  seriously  impaired  by  the 
constant  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Hume's  references,  the  recklessness  of  his 
statements,  and  his  frequent  failure  to  give  a  satisfactory  account   of 
Burghley's  conduct  in  cases  where  it  is  easily  accessible.     His  Latin  is 
almost  invariably  at  fault ;  thus  on  p.  46  Cecil's  well-known  reflexion  on  the 
death  of  Edward  VI,  ex  misero  aulico  /actus  liber  et  meijuris^  becomes  the 
untranslatable  ex  miser e  aulico  f actus  liber tas  mei  juris ;  on  p.  55  we 
have  capi  iter  for  cepi  iter,  on  p.  61  natus  est  Anna  Cecil,  and  on  p.  40G 
Tarn  per  Maria  filiam  et  haeredem  Jacobi  quinti  nuper  Scotorum  Begis 
ac  communiter  vocatam  Scotorum  Begis  et  dotare  Franciae.     As  a  rule  Mr. 
Hume's  references  are  characterised  by  a  vagueness  that  is  only  less 
irritating  than  Strype's  favourite  MS.  j^enes  me,  but  when  he  quotes  a 
manuscript  like  Cotton  MS.  Titus,  C.  x.,  he  invariably  quotes  the  C.  as  a 
numeral ;  thus,  Titus  ex.,  Galba  cix.  (cf.  pp.  68,  284, 431,  492).     Occasion- 
ally the  folio  of  the  manuscript  is  quoted  as  its  number,  as  on  p.  29, 
where  we  are  told  that  *  in  Cotton,  Vesp.  171,  will  be  found  the  minutes 
of  the  council  which  discussed  the  execution  of  Somerset.'     The  reference 
should  be  Cotton  MS.,  Vespasian,  F.  xiii,  fol.  171,  and  if  Mr.  Hume  had 
consulted  the  catalogue  he  would  have  found  that  instead  of  being  the 
minutes   of  the   council   the  paper  in    question  is  a  memorandum   of 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the  council  in  the  hand  of  Edward  VI.    If  Mr. 
Hume  had  taken  the  further  trouble  to  consult  the  manuscript,  he  would 
have  come  across  an  important  new  light  on  Somerset's  execution,  which 
this  is  not   the   place   to   discuss.     On  p.  14  Mr.  Hume  gives  a  most 
incoherent  account  of  Cecil's  relation  to  the  Protector  Somerset  and  the 
court  of  requests.     What  Somerset  did  was  to  hear  in   his  own   house 
cases  brought  before  the  court  of   requests,  then  considered  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  and  of   this  court  Cecil    acted  as  clerk  or 
secretary  (cf.  Leadam,  '  Select  Cases  from  the  Court  of  Eequests,'  Selden 
Society).     It  is  also  hard  to  understand  why  Mr.  Hume  states  that  Cecil 
was  imprisoned  in  November  1549  *  for  some  reason  not  disclosed  ;  '  he 
was  confined  with  others  of  Somerset's  adherents,  and  in  the  *  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council '  Mr.  Hume  might  have  found  the  da^te  of  his  release  and 
the  amount  of  his  fine.      When  on  p.  49  he  cites  Edward's  grant  of 
funds  to  found  a  grammar  school  at  Stamford  as  one  of  the  numerous 
educational  benefactions  of  the  reign,  Mr.  Hume  shows  ignorance  of  the 
general  facts  about  the  so-called  Edward  the  Sixth's  schools,  and  of  the  par- 
ticular fact  that  Stamford  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  William  RatcHf 
in  1532.     He  repeats  the  error  made  in  the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers,' 
Domestic    Series,  in  dating   Somerset's  appeal  to  the  Commons  1  Oct. 
1549   instead  of  6  Oct.     Sir  Thomas  Marysine  (p.   26)  should   be  Sir 
Richard,  Sir  John  Hales  (p.  39)  should  be  Sir  James ;  the  John  Hales 
(p.  153)  who  championed  Lady  Catherine  Grey  was  not  the  John  Hales 
who  was  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  the  twentieth  earl  of  Huntingdon 
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(p.  101)  should  be  the  third.  On  p.  57  Mr.  Hume  asserts  that  '  the 
bishops  were  deprived '  in  1555  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  Philip's 
moderating  influence  in  August,  though  the  only  bishop  deprived  in  that 
year  was  Ferrar,  and  he  was  deprived  in  March.  His  statements  that 
♦  during  the  closing  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  life  the  protestant  influence 
in  his  councils  grew  stronger  than  ever '  (p.  13),  that  '  the  catholic  party 
were  being  harried  and  persecuted  throughout  the  country'  before 
October  1549  (p.  18),  and  that  '  the  vile  Leicester  dishonoured  his  mother 
and  deliberately  ruined  his  father '  (p.  311)  are  equally  reckless.  And 
surely  misrepresentation  could  no  further  go  than  when  Mr.  Hume 
explains  Francis  Bacon's  opposition  to  the  subsidy  of  1593  by  the  remark 
(p.  458),  '  If  he  could  wound  the  Cecils  and  bring  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Essex,  he  seemed  to  care  but  Httle.' 

There  are,  however,  statements  in  this  book  which  affect  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Hume's  scholarship  more  seriously  than  any  mere  errors  of  detail. 
For  instance,  on  p.  439  he  solemnly  avers  '  the  year  then  began  on 
1  April ;  *  surely  an  amazing  assertion  to  be  made  by  one  who  has  been 
employed  to  calendar  state  papers.  Again,  on  p.  2  Mr.  Hume  remarks 
that  Luther  '  thundered  from  the  Saxon  pulpit  his  startling  doctrine  of 
papal  fallibiUty.'  Why  startling  ?  Apparently  it  would  startle  Mr.  Hume 
very  much  to  learn  that  the  official  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infalhbiHty  dates  from  1870.  Similarly  on  p.  ix  he  describes  the 
reformers  as  demanding  '  a  simpler  and  less  rigid  form  of  Christian 
doctrine  than  that  imposed  by  Eome.'  Once  more,  on  p.  150  Mr.  Hume 
provides  a  somewhat  superfluous  but  very  extraordinary  explanation  of 
Cecil's  political  tenets.  '  That  England  should  be  governed  by  nobles, 
and  that  he  should  help  the  queen  to  guide  the  governors,  was  [in  Cecil's 
opinion]  in  the  divine  order  of  things.'  Divine  right  of  kings  we  know,  but 
what  minister  ever  claimed  to  rule  by  right  divine  ?  Mr.  Hume  proceeds, 
'  That  the  ordinary  citizen  should  claim  a  voice  in  deciding  what  was  best 
for  himself  would  have  appeared  to  Cecil  Utopian  nonsense  to  be  punished 
as  treason.'  What  does  Mr.  Hume  think  parliament  existed  for,  and 
how  came  Cecil  himself  to  sit  in  it  ?  We  are  unable  to  fathom 
Mr.  Hume's  meaning  when  he  continues,  '  If  any  but  those  on  the  same 
plane  as  himself  should  dream  of  claiming  rights  of  equality,  then 
impious  blasphemy  could  hardly  be  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  such 
insolence.'  He  concludes  by  inferring  that  Cecil  would  have  considered 
his  position  as  minister  untenable  unless  he  had  been  able  to  produce 
an  aristocratic  and  noble  pedigree.  Were  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Paget,  and 
Eich  equally  scrupulous,  or  has  it  eluded  Mr.  Hume's  notice  that  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Tudor  rule  was  the  systematic  de- 
pression of  the  nobility  and  government  by  men  of  comparatively  humble 
origin  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  rapidity  of  work  on  which  Mr.  Hume 
prides  himself  does  not  admit  of  his  learning  and  inwardly  digesting  what 
he  reads  ;  his  haste  to  avail  himself  of  new  material  leaves  him  no  time 
for  that  patient  research  and  mature  reflexion  which  form  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  sound  historical  work.  Facts  that  are  not  categorically 
stated  in  documents  escape  his  notice,  and  it  is  precisely  those  facts, 
those  conditions  taken  for  granted  by  contemporaries,  that  most  need 
explanation  to  students  in  a  later  age.  A.  F.  Pollard. 
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Henry  of  Guise,  and  other  Portraits.   By  H.  C.  Macdowall.     (London 
and  New  York :  Macmillan.    1898.) 

This  gallery  of  portraits  comprises  those  of  Henry  of  Guise,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  and  Catherine  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Henry  IV.  Of  these  the 
most  lifelike  is  that  of  D'Aubigne.  Wielding  the  pen  with  even  more 
success  than  he  used  his  sword,  signally  belying  the  accusation  of  Henri 
de  Mesmes  that  the  French  gentry  were  too  ignorant  to  write,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne  has  the  great  advantage  of  telling  his  own  story.  Genuine  in  his 
religion,  and  yet  an  adventurer  by  character  and  circumstance,  he  com- 
bined in  himself  the  qualities  which  distinguished  the  lesser  gentry  which 
from  interest  or  doctrinal  zeal  rallied  round  Coligny  and  Conde.  Mr. 
Macdowall  has  here  used  his  opportunities  to  the  full ;  he  always  writes 
well  and  often  eloquently ;  he  translates,  whether  from  prose  or  verse, 
with  ease  and  spirit ;  he  is  skilful  in  his  selection  of  telling  passages, 
and  is  scrupulously  moderate  in  his  presentation  of  the  religious 
conflict. 

After  a  biography  so  stirring  the  love  troubles  of  Catherine  are  tame 
reading.     Yet  her  story  was  well  worth  telling,  if  only  as  showing  a  reflex 
of  the  sturdier  character  of  her  mother,  and  as  adding  fresh  illustration  to 
the  heartless  brutality  of  her  brother.     In  lajpoesie  des  destinees  inac hevees 
— a  phrase  with  which  the  author  aptly  concludes  his  study — the  fate  of 
Henry's  sister  was  not  the  only  elegy  which,  but  for  him,  might  never  have 
been  sung.     Slight  as  it  is,  Mr.  Macdowall's  sketch  is  eminently  a  por- 
trait, and  it  is  not  set  in  too  wide  a  frame.     It  is  difficult  to  say  the  same 
of  the  more  important  study  on  Henry  of  Guise.     This  is  not  quite  a 
portrait,  but  rather  a  series  of  battle  pieces  in  which  Guise  is  always 
in  the  foreground,   after   the   manner    of    Wouverman's   white   horse. 
The  estates  of  1576  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Guise's  real 
importance,  and  yet  eighty  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pages  deal 
with  the  preceding  period.     The  author  would  perhaps  have  been  well 
advised  if  he  had  assumed  a  knowledge  of  everyday  history,  and   given 
himself  more  space  for  the   peculiar   features   of  his   hero's   life.     The 
nursing  of  the  provincial  democracy  between  1576  and  1584  is  scarcely 
touched,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  without  this  to  account  for  Guise's  influence 
at  the  supreme  moment.    More  stress  might  have  been  laid  on  the  remark- 
able combination  of  the  instincts  of  an  aristocrat  with  the  attractiveness 
of  a  demagogue.     It  is  curious  that  he  who  was  really  Guise's  chief  rival, 
William  of  Orange,  should  have  possessed  the  same  quality,  and  that  these 
two  hybrid  princes  should  have  had  the  power  of  stirring  the  masses  of  a 
nation  to  their  depths,  while  meeting  with  suspicion  and  opposition  from 
the  aristocracy.     In  connexion  with  this  a  page  or  two  would  have  been 
welcome  on  the  strange  relations  of  Guise  with  the  Huguenots  of  Eastern 
France,  and  even  with  the  Calvinists  of  Western  Germany,  which  made  it 
seem  at  times  as  if  religious  differences  might  be  merged  in  a  war  of  both 
creeds  against  the  crown.     A  good  deal  is  said  of  the  relations  of  Guise 
with  Philip  II  previous  to  1584,  but  it  does  not  display  a  sure  grasp  of 
Spanish  diplomacy ;  it  is  rash,  for  instance,  to  allege  that  in  1576  Philip 
II  '  meant  to  seat  himself  some  day  upon  the  English  throne.'    Philip's 
main  intrigue  in  France  was  indeed  down  to  1584  not  with  the  house  of 
Guise  but  with  that  of  Montmorenci,  and  this,  if  the  traditional  policy  of 
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the  latter  and  the  geographical  position  and  separatist  attitude  of  Damville 
Montmorenci  be  considered,  was  natural  enough.  Philip  long  regarded 
the  Lorraines  with  suspicion  if  not  aversion. 

Mr.  Macdowall  is  at  his  best  when  events  approach  their  climax,  when 
his  hero  really  becomes  the  centre  of  French  history,  when  his  narrative 
has  room  for  detail.  Thus  his  description  of  the  day  of  the  barricades 
and  of  the  final  tragedy  of  Blois  is  admirable.  He  does  not  often  go 
beyond  the  better  known  authorities,  but  after  all  they  are  generally  the 
best.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  use  has  not  been  made  of  the  despatches 
of  the  Tuscan  envoys  printed  at  Desjardins,  which  are  of  first-rate  import- 
ance for  the  events  of  Blois,  nor  yet  of  the  Venetian  letters  lately— perhaps 
too  lately— pubHshed  in  the  English  Histoeical  Review  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Brown. 

A  few  slips  call  for  correction  in  a  second  edition.  On  p.  277  we 
read,  *  As  we  faced  the  Leaguers  we  felt  behind  us  the  bayonets  on  which 
our  own  blood  was  rusting.'  The  mention  of  bayonets  can  only  have  been 
prophetic.  Catherine  de'  Medici  could  not  have  been  the  niece  of  Clement 
Vn  (p.  8),  for  the  pope  was  an  only,  if  uncertain,  son.  Zuniga,  else- 
where spelled  Cuniga,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Zuniga  as  Noocastle 
to  Newcastle.  It  would  be  well  to  make  it  clear  that  Casimir,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  John  Casimir,  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  But  had  Mr.  Macdowall 's  book  not  been  so  eminently 
readable  page  by  page  these  trifles  would  have  escaped  the  reader's 
notice.  E.  Armstrong. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.y  First  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, with  a  New  Edition  of  his  Works,  now  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  revised  by  H.  C.  Foxcroft.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1898.) 

Miss  Foxcroft  has  had  access  to  the  Halifax  MSS.  at  Devonshire 
House  and  Spencer  House,  to  the  Coventry  and  Thynne  papers  at 
Longleat,  and  to  other  collections  of  documents  in  private  hands.  She 
has  also  made  good  use  of  the  state  papers  in  the  record  office  and  the 
correspondence  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  neglected  none  of  the 
published  sources  which  throw  light  on  the  life  of  Halifax.  The  result 
is  a  biography  of  the  great  '  Trimmer  '  which,  while  it  is  a  little  defective 
in  arrangement  and  too  much  overladen  with  documents  to  attract  the 
general  public,  is  a  contribution  of  very  great  value  to  the  history  of  the 
later  Stuarts  and  the  Revolution. 

The  public  career  of  Halifax  begins  with  his  employment  as  envoy  to 
Holland  in  the  summer  of  1672,  when  England  and  France  were  together 
making  war  on  the  United  Provinces.  His  mission  was  entirely  fruitless, 
because  he  was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  coming  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington,  but  it  taught  him  to  appreciate  the  strong  charac- 
ter of  WilUam  of  Orange  and  the  danger  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XVI 
threatened  to  the  European  balance.  The  independent  and  statesman- 
like poHcy  urged  by  HaUfax  contrasts  strongly  with  the  conduct  of  the 
two  ministers  who  overruled  him  and  frustrated  his  negotiation.  The 
history  of  this  abortive  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Dutch  is  now 
for  the  first  time  made  clear,  and  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
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foreign  policy  of  the  Cabal  just  where  more  light  was  very  necessary 
(pt.  i.  pp.  70-97).  From  1673  to  1679  Halifax  was  in  opposition  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  party,  but  his  connexion  with  Shaftes- 
bury was  neither  close  nor  cordial,  though  they  frequently  acted  together. 
Halifax's  uncle.  Sir  William  Coventry,  was  throughout  his  early  political 
career  his  favourite  mentor,  and  the  intimacy  between  them  appears  in 
many  letters  printed  by  Miss  Foxcroft  from  the  Longleat  archives.  One  of 
these  letters  contains  Coventry's  own  account  of  the  reasons  for  his 
resignation  in  September  1667  (p.  55).  The  moderation  which  marked 
Halifax  throughout  his  political  life  was,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the 
influence  of  Coventry  as  well  as  to  Halifax's  own  temperament  (p.  105). 

In  1679  Temple's  new  privy  council  was  formed,  and  Halifax  took  the 
first  leading  place.  It  was  soon  divided  into  two  sections,  Shaftesbury 
heading  one,  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Essex  the  other.  Sunderland  and 
the  duke  of  York  succeeded  in  overthrowing  both,  and  the  moderate 
policy  which  Halifax  and  Essex  had  attempted  to  pursue  ended  in  the 
resignation  of  one  and  the  retirement  of  the  other.  The  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  of  1679,  attributed  to  Halifax's  advice  by  common  fame 
(p.  175),  had  made  him  generally  unpopular  with  the  country  party ;  his 
part  in  defeating  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  November  1680  led  to  an  address 
of  the  house  of  commons  demanding  his  removal  from  the  king's  councils 
for  ever.  Miss  Foxcroft  has  unluckily  failed  to  discover  any  notes  of  his 
famous  speeches  against  the  bill,  but  gives  a  full  account  of  the  '  expe- 
dients '  and  '  limitations  '  by  which  he  sought  to  tie  the  hands  of  a 
catholic  sovereign  (p.  263).  The  whole  of  Miss  Foxcroft's  account  of  the 
last  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (pp.  294-433)  deserves  careful 
study.  She  illustrates  and  explains  by  the  aid  of  much  hitherto  unpub- 
lished or  uncollected  material  Halifax's  anti-French  foreign  policy,  his 
long  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  final 
effort,  frustrated  by  the  king's  sudden  death,  to  reconcile  Charles  II  and 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.  For  foreign  relations  the  Dutch  despatches  in 
the  British  Museum  constitute  the  most  important  source  of  this  new 
information,  but  Miss  Foxcroft  might  with  advantage  have  consulted 
also  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  diplomatic  reports  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  Klopp's  '  Der  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart.' 

Halifax  held  office  for  six  months  under  James  II,  and  then  fell 
because  he  refused  to  promise  his  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Acts.  Miss  Foxcroft  collects  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  passing  of  the  latter  was  attributed  by  con- 
temporaries to  Halifax,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  always  defended  it  with 
special  fervour  (pp.  159,  258,  454).  For  the  rest  of  the  reign  he 
preserved  a  steady  and  consistent  policy  of  opposing  the  king's  designs  by 
constitutional  means  while  declining  all  extra-legal  engagements.  To 
the  well-known  letters  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  which  this  policy  is  set 
forth  Miss  Foxcroft  adds  an  interesting  letter  from  Halifax  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  urging  him  not  to  submit  himself  to  the  court  of  high 
commission  (i.  472),  and  a  very  remarkable  draft  petition  drawn  up  by 
Halifax  on  behalf  of  the  seven  bishops,  nominally  meant  to  be  presented 
to  the  king,  but  really  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  nation  (i.  505).  But 
Miss  Foxcroft's  argument  that  in  case  the  king  succeeded  in  repealing 
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the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts  Halifax  designed  to  consult  his  own 
safety  by  retiring  into  a  voluntary  exile  is  very  far  from  convincing.  '  My 
opinion,'  he  says  definitely,  '  as  things  now  stand,  is  to  go  along  with  the 
fate  of  a  nation,  as  far  as  one  may  do  it  with  tolerable  prudence.'  His 
argument  that  a  voluntary  exile  was  premature  in  July  1686,  does  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  he  had  actually  resolved  upon  self- expatriation 
himself  in  certain  contingencies,  though  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  con- 
sidered it  as  a  possibility  (i.  468). 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  HaUfax  was  one  of  the  three  peers 
sent  by  James  to  negotiate  with  him.  The  report  of  these  peers  on  their 
interview  with  the  prince  is  for  the  first  time  printed  in  Miss  Foxcroft's 
pages  (ii.  24),  and  still  more  valuable  are  HaHfax's  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  WilUam  on  30  Dec.  1688,  in  which  the  prince  plainly  announced 
his  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  a  regency  and  his  determination  not  to 
stay  in  England  if  James  II  returned  again  (ii.  201-3).  It  is  evident 
that  by  that  date  William  regarded  his  elevation  to  the  throne  as 
practically  assured.  Halifax  held  office  under  William  III  as  lord  privy 
seal  from  that  king's  accession  to  February  1690.  Miss  Foxcroft  shows 
(on  this  point  correcting  Macaulay)  that  his  retirement  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  king  himself,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  retain  his  ser- 
vices (ii.  110).  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  confidential  conver- 
sations between  the  king  and  the  lord  privy  seal  continued,  and  the  notes 
of  these  conversations,  printed  in  extenso  under  the  title  of  '  The  Spencer 
House  Journals,'  contain  a  mine  of  information  about  men  and  things 
during  the  first  year  of  WilUam's  reign.  WilHam  was  candour  itself  in  his 
comments  on  English  pubHc  men.  It  is  amusing  to  note  his  low  opinion 
of  Burnet.  '  I  never  heard  the  king  say  a  kind  word  of  him,'  comments 
Halifax.  On  one  occasion  William  said  that  the  bishop  was  a  dangerous 
man  and  had  no  principles  ;  on  another,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  be  of  the 
council  but  should  never  be  in  it ;  on  a  third  occasion  he  '  spoke  much 
against  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  said  he  would  do  more  hurt  than 
twenty  men  could  do  good'  (ii.  204,  224,  229,  233).  Halifax  was 
evidently  much  of  the  same  opinion.  He  had  been  tolerably  intimate 
with  Burnet  since  1680,  though  Burnet's  own  letters  show  that  their 
intercourse  was  not  as  confidential  as  is  represented  in  the  history 
(i.  208,  230,  364).  After  the  Revolution  their  relations  were  much  more 
distant,  and  Miss  Foxcroft  judiciously  contrasts  the  different  views  of 
Halifax's  conduct  expressed  in  the  earlier  and  later  versions  of  Burnet's 
history  (i.  438,  442,  444  ;  ii.  67,  141,  194).  During  the  last  five  years  of 
Halifax's  life  he  *  ranked  with  the  most  acrimonious  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration he  had  quitted.'  His  action  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and 
on  many  points  Miss  Foxcroft's  researches  fail  to  make  it  more  intelligible 
(see  ii.  183).  He  contrived  still,  however,  to  identify  himself  neither  with 
whigs  nor  tories,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  '  Trimmer.'  Halifax's 
reception  of  overtures  from  Jacobite  agents — a  fact  which  Macaulay 
considers  the  greatest  blot  on  his  character — was  merely  a  method 
of  securing  himself  against  a  possible  reaction,  and  involved  no  attempt 
in  any  way  to  forward  that  reaction.  It  was  not  high-minded  but  it 
was  scarcely  criminal. 

On  the  whole  Miss  Foxcroft's  biography  shows  that  Halifax  had 
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greater  practical  abilities  and  a  stronger  character  than  Macaulay  is  dis- 
posed to  allow.  Macaulay  judges  him  too  much  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  party  system  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  political 
life,  and  criticises  his  failure  to  adapt  himself  to  it  as  if  it  implied  a  lack 
of  statesmanship.  In  Halifax's  age  its  disadvantages  were  so  obvious 
and  its  advantages  so  problematical  that  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
moderate  men  of  both  parties,  which  he  so  consistently  pursued,  is  not 
the  smallest  of  his  claims  to  the  respect  of  posterity. 

In  conclusion  a  few  notes  on  minor  points  may  be  added.  On  the 
relations  of  Sir  John  Savile  and  Strafford  (i.  7)  see  Mr.  Cartwright's 
'  Chapters  from  Yorkshire  History,'  1872,  pp.  182-247.  The  royahst  plot 
in  which  Halifax  was  implicated  (i.  23)  took  place  in  March  165|,  and 
was  connected  with  Penruddock's  rising,  not  in  March  165|.  On  p.  51 
Miss  Foxcroft  speaks  rather  too  favourably  of  John  Heydon's  'Holy 
Guide,'  much  of  which  is  stolen  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  without  any 
acknowledgment.  Buckingham's  play  against  Sir  William  Coventry 
(p.  62)  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  acted,  according  to  the  con- 
versation of  Coventry  with  Pepys  on  the  subject  (6  March  1669).  On  the 
other  hand  Colbert,  in  a  despatch  toLionne,  speaks  as  if  the  play  in  question 
had  been  really  brought  upon  the  stage. ^  Possibly  Miss  Foxcroft's 
researches  in  the  Longleat  papers  enable  her  to  speak  with  certainty  on 
the  question,  but  she  adduces  no  new  evidence  in  her  account  of  the 
incident. 

The  appendix  to  the  *  Life '  contains  an  elaborate  edition  of  all  the 
works  which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  Halifax,  and  discusses  the 
claims  of  others  assigned  to  him  on  doubtful  evidence.  The  proof  that 
the  *  Character  of  a  Trimmer  '  should  be  assigned  to  Halifax,  not  to 
Coventry,  and  that  it  was  written  about  the  end  of  1684,  or  in  January 
1685,  is  quite  conclusive.  Though  the  little  volume  of  Halifax's  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' published  in  1704  and  1717,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, the  *  Character  of  Charles  II,'  which  first  appeared  in  1750,  is  far 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  these  reprints  are  very  welcome.  The 
text  of  the  different  editions  published  has  been  carefully  collated,  and 
any  accessible  manuscript  versions  consulted.  Miss  Foxcroft  has  spared 
no  labour  on  her  book,  and  deserves  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  students 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  C.  H.  Firth. 

Zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Orleans' sclicn  Krieges.  Nicntiaturhcrichtc  aus 
Wien  unci  Paris,  1685-1688.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Badischen  His- 
torischen  Kommission.  Bearbeitet  von  Max  Immich,  mit  einem 
Vorworte  von  F.  von  Weech.  (Heidelberg  :  Carl  Winter's  Univer- 
sitiitsbuchhandlung.     1898.) 

This  interesting  series  of  diplomatic  papers  centres  in  the  despatches 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Cibo  as  secretary  of  state  to  Innocent  XI,  but 
from  what  is  known  of  that  minister  and  his  master  doubtless  intended 
for  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff  himself,  in  a  period  of  modern  European  his- 
tory in  which  there  was  exceptionally  much  for  diplomacy  to  make  or  mar. 
The  writers  of  these  despatches  were  the  nuncios  at  Paris  and  at  Vienna — 

'  Christie,  Shaftesbury,  ii.  3, 
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the  former,  Ranuzzi  (from  1686  cardinal),  a  capable  agent  in  a  position  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  since  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  pope  and  the  most  Christian  king;  the  latter,  Buonvisi,  a 
politician  of  notable  energy,  who  was  accredited  to  the  imperial  court  for 
not  less  than  fourteen  years.  Their  communications,  and  the  other 
documents  collected  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  pubhcation  by  Dr. 
Max  Immich  from  German  and  Italian  archives,  and  at  Paris,  turn  upon 
the  claim  set  up  by  Louis  XIV  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Philip,  duke  of 
Orleans,  to  a  share  in  the  territorial,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
personal,  inheritance  of  the  last  elector  palatine  of  the  Simmern  line  on 
account  of  his  wife,  the  incomparable  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  and  upon 
the  dangers  to  the  peace  of  Europe  involved  in  the  advancement  of  this 
claim,  and  in  the  resistance  to  it.  Perhaps  these  papers  add  in  substance 
little  that  is  positively  new  to  our  knowledge  of  the  transactions  pre- 
liminary or  prefatory  to  the  so-called  *  Orleans  war,'  if  a  designation  is 
to  be  kept  alive  which  almost  seems  to  lend  an  aspect  of  reality  to  a 
flimsy  structure  built  up  on  a  monstrous  pretext.  But  the  evidence  here 
set  forth  not  only  demonstrates  very  clearly  the  honest  purpose  of  Pope 
Innocent's  performance  of  the  part  of  arbiter,  which  was  adversely 
criticised  by  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  from  an  opposite  point  of  view 
by  her  staunch  admirer  the  late  Professor  Hausser.  Her  letters  contain 
some  curious  notices  of  these  transactions,  from  which,  owing  to  the 
principle  that  her  husband  was  maitre  de  la  communaute,  she  derived  no 
personal  benefit  whatever.  It  also,  and  more  especially,  illustrates  the 
chief  motive  of  the  pope's  desire  to  avert  an  enforcement  by  arms  of  the 
French  claims.  His  fear,  which  Buonvisi  did  his  best  to  keep  alive,  was 
that  an  imperial  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Palatinate  would  prejudice 
the  interests  of  Christendom  at  large,  as  involved  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Turkish  war  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  (which  7io7z  si  poteva  con- 
cludere  in  un  batter  d'  occhio).  The  papal  diplomacy  was  most  legiti- 
mately occupied  in  delaying  an  issue  which  the  existing  relations  between 
the  curia  and  France  left  the  former  powerless  to  prevent. 

This  volume  will  accordingly  be  of  signal  service  to  the  historian  who 
shall  endeavour,  in  co-ordinating  the  main  currents  which  determined  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  conflict,  to  avoid  alike  the  one-sidedness  and 
the  diffuseness  which  have  in  turn  characterised  previous  attempts  in 
this  direction.  Note  will  be  taken  of  the  incidental  light  thrown  in  the 
course  of  these  despatches  upon  the  persistency  of  Louis  XIV  in  making 
a  grievance  of  the  league  of  Augsburg — la  piccolo,  lega  di  Augusta^  as 
Buonvisi  calls  it — whose  actual  character  and  purposes  modern  historical 
writers  have  obsequiously  followed  him  in  persistently  misrepresenting. 
Nor  will  the  pious  hope  of  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Ratisbon  by  King 
James  II  be  overlooked — a  guarantee  to  which  William  of  Orange,  indeed, 
attached  no  great  significance,  but  which,  if  his  father-in-law  could  have 
brought  himself  to  offer  it  sincerely  and  maintain  it  straightforwardly, 
would  have  told  advantageously  on  the  side  of  peace. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  this  publication,  and  the  completeness  of  its 
equipment  in  the  matter  of  introduction  and  notes,  are  fully  worthy  of 
the  series  of  which  it  forms  part.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  historical  com- 
mission of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  i§  second  to  none  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  issues.  '  A.  W.  Wabd. 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Doyncstic  Series,  William  and  Mary,  Vol.  I. 
1689-90 ;  Vol.  II.  1690-91.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Hardy.  (London  :  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.     1895,  1898.) 

The  papers  calendared  in  these  two  volumes  cover  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  William  III  to  the  end  of  October  1691.  One  of  the  chief 
subjects  illustrated  by  them  is  the  reconquest  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Hardy  in 
his  preface  seeks  to  vindicate  William  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  the 
relief  of  Londonderry,  and  shows  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault 
of  the  officers  employed,  that  relief  came  no  sooner.  A  long  series  of 
letters  from  Schomberg  give  the  history  of  his  proceedings  in  Ireland. 
Many  have  been  printed  by  Dalrymple  ;  others  are  new.  Next  to  them 
in  value  are  the  letters  of  William  Harbord,  paymaster-general  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  Both  agree  in  praising  the  common  men  of  the 
English  army  at  the  expense  of  their  officers,  who  are  continually 
condemned  for  their  ignorance  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  general  officers 
were  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  Douglas  and  Lanier  are  the  subject  of 
repeated  complaints.  While  the  papers  relating  to  the  early  part  of  the 
war  are  very  numerous  there  is  surprisingly  little  information  about  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  Ginckel's  account  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim  is 
much  too  briefly  abstracted  for  a  document  of  so  much  importance.  His 
letters  during  the  period  of  his  command-in-chief  should  have  been  given 
more  at  length,  as  those  of  Schomberg  are  in  the  earlier  volume.  As  to 
the  civil  government  of  Ireland,  there  are  a  number  of  valuable  letters 
from  the  lords  justices  during  1690  and  1691  contained  in  the  second 
volume.  William  was  anxious  to  end  the  war  by  giving  liberal  terms  to 
the  Irish,  but  the  English  house  of  commons  and  the  English  colony  in 
Ireland  had  resolved  upon  sweeping  confiscations  which  made  it  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  his  policy. 

A  number  of  papers  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  preface 
to  the  'Calendar  '  for  1690-1  the  developmentof  William's  policy  towards 
Scotland  is  traced.  The  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  and  the 
king's  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Highlanders  deserve  special  notice.^ 
During  William's  campaign  in  Ireland  Lord  Carmarthen,  Lord  Notting- 
ham, and  the  queen  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him,  and  a 
large  number  of  their  letters  and  extracts  from  others  are  printed  in 
Dalrymple's  work.  Mr.  Hardy  in  most  cases  points  out  which  of  the 
letters  calendared  are  printed  and  which  not,  but  in  some  instances  he 
forgets  to  do  so.  For  instance,  Sir  Eobert  Howard's  letter  to  William 
III,  and  Lord  Carmarthen's  letter  of  20  Feb.  1690,  are  both  printed  in 
full  by  Dalrymple,  but  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  '  Calendar ' 
(1690-1,  pp.  271,  465). 

There  are  in  both  volumes  a  series  of  financial  and  naval  papers,  and 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers  of  interest.  Godolphin's  letters  are  of 
value  for  financial  history.  William's  attempt  to  raise  a  special  loan 
from  the  London  Jews  is  very  curious.  The  king  wanted  20,000Z.  or 
30,000Z. ;  they  offered  no  more  than  12,000Z.,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
wrote  to  the  lord  mayor  to  expostulate  with  them  on  their  want  of 
gratitude  to  his  majesty.^    The  advice  pf  Sir  George  Treby  on  the  future 

'  CaZ.  1690-1,  p.  489.  •    ,  -  I6icZ.  1689-90,  p.  45a 
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government  of  Wales  after  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  the  marches, 
and  a  long  letter  on  the  state  of  Maryland  after  the  Revolution,  are  both 
worth  special  attention.=^  Historians  of  sport  will  welcome  a  news  letter 
describing  in  great  detail '  the  paddock  course  '  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
how  dogs  were  trained  to  course  deer  on  the  measured  mile  there.'^  A 
warrant  appointing  William  McLean  master  of  the  revels  in  Scotland, 
an  order  respecting  recent  tumults  in  London  theatres,  and  a  letter  from 
the  queen  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  recommending  him  to  allow 
some  of  *  the  company  of  comedians '  to  perform  there  for  the  space  of 
twelve  days,  illustrate  the  history  of  the  stage.^  Excepting  a  letter  of 
Burnet's,  occasional  notices  of  the  suppression  of  pamphlets,  and  a 
reference  to  the  '  Eikon  Basilike,'  there  is  no  new  information  for  his- 
torians of  literature  among  the  papers.*^  C.  H.  Fibth. 

Bernard  de  Mandeville  und  die  Bieneiifabel-Controverse  ;  eine  Episode  in 
der  Geschichte  der  englischen  Aufhldrung.  Von  Dr.  Paul  Sakmann, 
Professor  am  Eealgymnasium  und  an  der  Realanstalt  in  Ulm. 
(Freiburg  in  Baden  :  Mohr.     1897.) 

This  is  a  thorough,  laborious,  and  intelligent  account  of  Mandeville  and 
his  writings.  There  is  also  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  replies  to  the 
'  Fable  of  the  Bees.'  If  Dr.  Sakmann  is  sparing  of  his  own  judgments,  he 
has  certainly  spread  the  whole  literature  before  us,  and  facilitated  the 
work  of  future  philosophers  and  historians.  Like  Hobbes,  Mandeville 
excited  a  great  controversy,  but  he  founded  no  school.  Dr.  Sakmann  is 
far  from  being  a  follower;  he  is  always  critical,  and  yet  is  as  nearly 
sympathetic  as  is  possible  at  all  in  such  a  case.  One  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  any  estimate  of  Mandeville  is  to  know  how  far  he  means 
his  positions  seriously,  and  how  far  he  deliberately  makes  them  paradoxical 
with  a  view  to  effect.  '  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public 
Benefits,'  is  a  title  that  excites  both  interest  and  prejudice  ;  and  these  are 
not  lessened  by  the  preface  :  '  They  that  examine  into  the  nature  of  man, 
abstract  from  art  and  education,  may  observe  that  what  renders 
him  a  sociable  animal  consists  not  in  his  desire  of  company,  good  nature, 
pity,  affability,  and  other  graces  of  a  fair  outside,  but  that  his  vilest 
and  most  hateful  qualities  are  the  most  necessary  accomplishments  to 
fit  him  for  the  largest  and,  according  to  the  world,  the  happiest  and 
most  flourishing  societies.'  Mandeville  hardly  removes  the  taste  of  such 
declarations  by  a  Platonic  preference  for  a  simple  state  of  society. 

Mandeville  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Dordrecht,  and  to  have 
settled  in  England  as  a  doctor  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  few  traces  of  the  foreigner  in  his  books.  When  he  leaves 
generalities,  it  is  to  attack  English  society  and  English  institutions.  He 
rarely  assails  individuals,  the  assault  on  Dr.  Radcliffe  of  Oxford  stand- 
ing almost  alone  (p.  53).  Shaftesbury's  philosophy  is  his  background 
throughout,  but  his  quarrel  with  Shaftesbury  is  only  philosophical. 
The  most  striking  of  his  criticisms  is  directed  against  charity  schools. 

'  Cal.  1689-90,  pp.  383,  522.  ^  Ibid.  1690-1,  p.  548. 

*  Ibid.  1689-90,  pp.  321,  476  ;  1690-1,  p.  430. 
«  lUd,  1689-90,  p.  425 ;  1690-1,  pp.  348,  391. 
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One  of  the  first  of  these  schools  (pp.  52  seq.)  was  founded  under 
episcopal  patronage  in  1688  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Jesuit  free  grammar  school  in  the  Savoy.  The 
dissenters  had  established  one  in  1687  in  Gravel  Lane,  Southwark.  The 
Church  charity  schools  were  favoured  and  helped  by  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  made  them  a  special  care. 
By  the  end  of  1712  there  v/ere  117  such  schools  in  London  and  Westminster 
alone,  and  by  1721  as  many  as  1492  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mandeville 
gives  a  satirical  description  of  their  usual  genesis.  '  First  we  must  look  out 
among  the  young  shopkeepers  that  have  not  half  the  business  they  could 
wish  for,  and  consequently  time  to  spare.  If  such  a  new  beginner  has 
but  a  little  pride  more  than  ordinary,  and  loves  to  be  meddling,  he  is 
soon  mortified  in  the  vestry,  where  men  of  substance 'and  long  standing, 
or  else  your  pert  litigious  or  opinionated  bawlers,  that  have  obtained  the 
title  of  notable  men,  commonly  bear  the  sway.  His  stock,  and  perhaps 
credit,  are  but  inconsiderable,  and  yet  he  finds  within  himself  a  strong 
inclination  to  govern.  A  man  thus  qualified  thinks  it  a  thousand  pities 
there  is  no  charity  school  in  the  parish  ;  he  communicates  his  thoughts 
to  two  or  three  of  his  acquaintance  first ;  they  do  the  same  to  others,  and 
in  a  month's  time  there  is  nothing  else  talked  of  in  the  parish  '  ('  Bees,' 
2nd  ed,,  i.  314).  So  the  obscure  man  becomes  famous,  and  divides  with  his 
followers  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  the  motives  of  all  remaining  selfish. 
There  is  more  of  human  vanity  than  zeal  in  the  matter.  Yet  the  surest 
wealth  of  a  free  nation  consists  in  a  multitude  of  laborious  poor ;  and  *  to 
make  the  society  happy  and  the  people  easy  under  the  meanest  circum- 
stances it  is  requisite  that  great  numbers  of  them  should  be  ignorant  as 
well  as  poor '  (p.  328),  or  else  they  become  unfit  to  go  through  their 
fatigues  and  hardships  with  cheerfulness  and  content.  Beading,  wTiting, 
and  arithmetic  are  thus  very  pernicious  to  the  poor  ;  every  hour  they 
spend  at  their  book  is  so  much  time  lost  to  the  society  (p.  829).  The  charity 
schools  are  therefore  to  be  condemned. 

The  occasion  of  this  paradox,  and  the  ill  reception  of  it,  may 
remind  us  that  the  beginnings  of  popular  education  are  not  to  be  sought 
in  our  own  century.  Mandeville  is  a  good  witness  to  contemporary 
facts  when  we  make  allowance  for  his  real  or  pretended  pessimism.  He 
is  not  a  learned  man.  We  can  believe  him  familiar  with  Bayle,  Mon- 
taigne, La  Rochefoucauld,  perhaps  even  with  Erasmus  (p.  227).  But 
he  leaves  the  impression  that  he  owes  most  to  untutored  reflexion 
and  coarse  mother  wit.  It  is  possible,  if  we  like,  to  trace  his  book  to  its 
historical  cause  in  a  peculiarly  corrupt  state  of  English  politics  and 
society  (p.  289).  Brown's  'Estimate  (1757)  has  been  similarly  explained. 
The  poem  of  the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees '  was  first  published  in  1714,  forty- 
three  years  before  the  'Estimate.' 

Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  had  taught  most  of  us  what  we 
know  about  Mandeville.  Dr.  Sakmann's  countryman.  Professor  Hasbach, 
had  done  good  work  in  the  same  region  of  study ;  but  Dr.  Sakmann  by 
narrowing  his  field  has  been  able  more  nearly  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

J.  BoNAK. 
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L'Etat  et  les  Eglises  en  Prusse  sous  Frederic- Guillaime  F%  1713-1740. 

Par  Georges  Pakiset.  (Paris  :  Arniand  Colin  et  Cie.  1897.) 
The  portentous  length  of  this  very  learned  treatise  will,  I  trust,  not 
cause  it  to  be  left  unread  in  this  country.  Its  author  might  easily  have 
worked  up  his  materials  into  a  series  of  interesting  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive essays.  Viewed,  however,  as  the  theme  of  one  connected  argu- 
ment, the  history  of  the  Prussian  churches  under  Frederick  William  I 
can  hardly  be  said  to  commend  itself  for  elaborate  systematic  treatment. 
In  a  passage  near  the  close  of  this  volume— admirably  expressed, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  wider  conclusions  at  which  the 
writer  arrives — it  is  incontrovertibly  shown  how  the  national  influence 
of  the  *  churches '  linked  to  the  strong  monarchy  of  the  HohenzoUerns 
dwindled  in  proportion  as  the  power  of.  the  state,  with  which  their  own 
existence  was  bound  up,  increased.  The  reign  of  Frederick  William  I 
supplies  ample  means  for  illustrating  this  observation.  But  a  survey  of 
it  can  at  the  most  incidentally  touch  upon  the  genesis  of  the  connexion  ; 
and  the  crucial  tests  of  its  soundness  are  supplied  by  experiments  such 
as  those  upon  which  a  much  later  Frederick  William  was  blind  enough 
to  enter. 

M.  Pariset  begins  with  a  survey — logical  enough  in  conception,  but 
hardly  carried  out  with  the  evenness  that  characterises  most  of  the  later 
portions  of  his  work — of  the  protecting  power,  viz.  the  state.  In  this 
chapter  he  discusses  both  the  theory  of  the  supreme  episcopal  power  of  the 
territorial  sovereign  and,  at  unnecessary  length,  so  far  at  least  as  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  in  1718  is  concerned,  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  views  of  Frederick  William  I  in  particular.  I  may 
add  that  M.  Pariset's  general  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  this 
prince  and  his  government,  as  they  are  put  forward  in  different  passages 
of  this  volume,  are  alike  removed  from  what  he  is  bold  enough  to  describe 
as  respectively  la  legende  burlesque  de  Vhomme  and  la  legende  hero'ique  de 
VoRuvre  (Ranke  to  wit,  of  whom  he  speaks  without  reverence).  His 
own  theory,  which  he  characteristically  illustrates  by  a  diagram,  is  that 
Frederick  William's  legislative  activity  varied  very  considerably  in  the 
successive  periods  of  his  reign,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  divides  itself 
into  two  great  periods  (of  17  and  10  years  respectively),  each  of  which 
again  subdivides  itself  into  two  periods  each  of  activity  (6  and  11)  and 
relaxation  (7  and  3).  It  is  at  least  equally  certain  that  Frederick 
WiUiam's  nature  underwent  a  moral  change  in  his  later  years,  which  led 
to  the  softening  of  many  of  his  prejudices,  as  is  shown  by  M.  Pariset  in 
his  account  (to  which  he  devotes  something  like  fifty  pages)  of  the  king's 
treatment  of  the  philosopher  Wolf,  and  by  his  humorous  illustrations  of 
Frederick  William's  odd  penchant  for  logical  studies  on  his  own  account. 

The  second  of  the  books  into  which  this  treatise  is  divided,  deal- 
ing with  the  constitution  of  the  church,  contains  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  brings  out  very  clearly  the  importance 
of  the  consistories  as  the  universal  mediating  element  between  the 
spiritual  department  (representing  the  royal  authority)  and  the  pastorate. 
Nobody  will  quarrel  with  the  large  share  of  attention  here  devoted  to 
the  institutions  of  the  body  of  estabHshed  French  refugees,  as  bearing 
upon  a  chapter  of  Brandenburg-Prussian  history  of  almost  unique  sig- 
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nificancG.  On  the  other  hand  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
entitled  '  The  Union,'  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  record  of  early,  and 
so  far  futile,  aspirations.  The  third  and  fourth  books  deal  with  the  social 
position  of  the  church,  and  with  the  social  part  played  by  it — two 
headings  which  might  perhaps  have  been  more  effectively  varied.  Both 
here  and  in  the  next  book  the  author  has  availed  himself — without  osten- 
tation— of  an  enormous  amount  of  miscellaneous  information,  derived 
by  him  from  sources  which  he  states  to  have  included  something  like 
two  hundred  and  fifty  biographies  of  contemporary  ministers  of  religion. 
Could. he  not  in  book  v.,  '  La  Vie  Religieuse,'  have  entered  more  fully 
into  the  influences  which  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
made  the  parsonages  of  northern  Germany  to  so  considerable  an  extent 
the  seminaries  of  the  literary  renascence  that  was  to  mark  the  ensuing 
half -century  ?  The  discussion  of  the  primary  school  system,  of  which, 
in  view  of  the  fitfulness  of  Frederick  William's  efforts,  M.  Pariset  is  un- 
willing to  allow  him  to  be  honoured  as  the  reformer,  is  quite  subsidiary  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  present  work.  Its  last  book  supplies  some 
interesting  information,  less  ample,  however,  in  certain  respects  than  that 
spread  over  the  preceding  books,  concerning  the  dissenters  and  strangers, 
including,  together  with  the  indigenous  protestant  sects,  the  catholics, 
the  Jews,  and  the  colonists  from  Salzburg  and  Bohemia.  Neither 
the  growing  tolerance  of  the  king's  later  years  nor  the  generally 
pacific  character  of  his  foreign  policy  interfered  with  the  consistency  of 
his  protestantism  ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of 
our  William  Ill's  designs — towards  the  end  of  his  reign — for  securing 
the  reversion  of  the  English  throne  to  the  young  electoral  prince,  Frede- 
rick William  would,  in  this  respect  at  all  events,  have  done  no  dishonour 
to  the  recommendation.  A.  W.  Ward. 


Deux  Etudes  sur  Goethe.    Par  Michel  Beeal. 
(Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  &  C'^     1898.) 

French  critics  have  of  late  devoted  much  attention  to  Goethe,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  stimulated  by  the  pleasure  of  discovering  and  tracing  the  spots  in 
that  Teutonic  sun.  M.  Breal's  '  Deux  Etudes  sur  Goethe  '  are  free  from  any 
such  malicious  intention  ;  but  they  are  rather  to  be  recommended  as 
interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  than  as  studies  on  the  German  poet. 

The  first  essay  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  count  of  Thorane,  the 
French  governor  of  Frankfort,  wlio  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  *  Wahrheit 
und  Dichtung '  as  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the  house  of  Goethe's  father. 
Herr  Schubart,  a  Goethe  enthusiast,  when  staying  at  Cannes,  remembered 
that  Thorane  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Grasse,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  house  in  that  town  that  he  had  sent  the  collection  of  pictures 
executed  for  him  by  Frankfort  artists.  With  some  little  trouble  Herr 
Schubart  found  the  house,  the  collection  of  pictures,  corresponding  closely 
with  Goethe's  description,  and  in  a  neighbouring  chateau  the  last  repre- 
sentative and  the  papers  of  the  count  of  Thorane — not  Thorane — for  in 
this  small  detail  the  poet's  memory  had  been  treacherous.  The  result 
was  a  book — '  Fran9ois  de  Theas,  Comte  de  Thorane — Goethes  Konigs- 
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lieutenant '  (Munich,  1898)— and  this  book  is  the  occasion  of  M.  Breal's 


Humane,  disinterested,  and  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
commanding  respect  by  a  somewhat  austere  yet  modest  dignity,  Thoranc, 
a  cultivated  gentleman  and  a  brave  officer,  gained  the  affections  of  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort  by  his  tact  and  integrity  ;  yet  his  name  would  have 
been  unknown  to  posterity  had  he  not  met  with  his  vates  sacer  in  the 
person  of  the  precocious  little  son  of  his  sulky  German  host.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
rash  to  draw  wide  conclusions  from  single  instances,  but,  as  M.  Breal 
points  out,  men  like  D'Assas,  Chevert,  and  Vauvenargues  were  at  this  time 
serving  in  the  army  of  Louis  XV,  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  not  to 
believe  that  even  then— at  the  time  of  the  deepest  degradation  of  the 
monarchy — there  must  have  been  much  sound  material,  which  might 
have  been  used  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country,  existing  in  the  class 
which  produced  such  officers. 

While  M.  Breal's  first  essay  reminds  us  that  even  in  the  worst  times 
those  may  be  found  who  have  not  bent  the  knee  to  Baal,  the  second  intro- 
duces us  to  the  most  corrupt  circle  of  society  under  the  expiring  monarchy. 
This  '  Etude  '  is  a  critical  analysis  of  the  curious  memoirs  of  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarin  and  of  that  prince  of  Conti  who  was 
the  discarded  confidant  of  Louis  XV,  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland, 
and  patron  of  Eousseau.  From  these  memoirs  Goethe  derived  the  plot 
of  '  Die  natiirliclie  Tochter.'  M.  Breal's  researches  enable  him  to  show 
by  comparison  with  original  documents  that  they  are  less  a  romance  than 
has  been  generally  supposed.  Yet  the  reasons  remain  obscure  which  led 
the  prince  of  Conti,  an  affectionate  father,  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression 
of  his  daughter,  for  he  can  scarcely  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  story 
of  her  accidental  death  at  the  very  time  when  the  king  was  about  to 
yield  to  his  solicitations  and  to  recognise  her  as  a  legitimate  princess. 
The  *  Natural  Daughter  '  was  to  be  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  in  which 
Goethe  meant  to  set  forth  his  view  of  the  Revolution.  He  has  left  a 
sketch  of  the  action  of  the  second  drama.  Of  the  subject  of  the  third  we 
know  nothing.  M.  Breal  thinks  that  the  friar  introduced  towards  the  end 
of  the  completed  play,  without  any  apparent  object,  except  to  be  a  mouth- 
piece for  vague  prophecies  of  coming  calamities,  would  have  reappeared 
to  play  the  part  of  the  abbe  Edgeworth,  and  that  the  final  catastrophe 
would  have  united  the  heroine,  her  father,  and  the  king  on  the  scaffold. 
The  actual  fate  of  the  countess  of  Mont-Cair-Zain,  the  fanciful  name, 
an  anagram  of  Conti  and  Mazarin,  given  to  the  child,  was  more  sordid, 
perhaps  also  more  truly  tragic.  She  claimed  as  her  birthright  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Tuileries  and  the  Temple.  She  at  all 
times  paraded  her  name  of  Bourbon  and  boasted  her  royal  descent,  yet 
.she  lived  to  endure  the  charity  of  the  Terrorists  and  the  neglect  of  the 
restored  monarchy.  P.  F.  Willert. 

Ireland,  1798-1898.  By  William  O'Connor  Morris,  County  Court 
Judge  and  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  Roscommon  and  SHgo. 
(London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.     1898.) 

Readers  of  Judge  O'Connor  Morris's  previous  historical  work,  *  Ireland 
1494-1868,'  will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  broad-minded  andimpartial 
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treatment  of  the  period  comprised  in  his  new  book  on  Ireland  during  the 
last  century,  and,  except  possibly  when  quite  recent  or  current  political 
questions  are  dealt  with,  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  With  unusual 
frankness  he  sets  forth  in  the  preface  the  traditional  politics  of  his  family 
and  his  own  personal  associations,  so  that  the  reader  may  allow  for  any 
personal  bias  due  thereto.  He  nearly  always  adopts  the  more  charitable 
view  of  the  motives  of  individuals,  whether  of  English  statesmen  or  of 
Irish  rebels ;  he  shows  throughout  full  sympatlay-far  the^canse-aLcatliDlio- 
Irelag^;  and,  while  in  the  main  acquitting  the  landlords  of  harshness,  he 
is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  evil  results  of  the  agrarian  system  that  pre- 
vailed prior  to  Mr.  Gjadstone^a  leffislaition.  Of  this  legislation  itself,  at 
least  in  its  later  phases,  as  well  as  of  the  Home  ^iile  proposals,  he  is  a 
severe  critic  ;  but  here  he  trenches  too  closely  on  current  politics  for  us  to 
fotlawhim  in  this  place. 

Judge  Morris  distributes  the  blame  of  bringing  about  the  rebellion  of 
1798  very  impartially  to  all  concerned — to  United  Irishmen  and  Orange- 
men, to  the  Irish  parliament  and  the  Irish  executive.    He  doubts,  however, 
if,   under  the  circumstances,  a  dangerous  disturbance  could  have  been 
avoided ;   for,  taking  a   broader  view,  the   rebellion   was   the   inevitable 
effect  wrought  by  the  French  Revolution  on  a  distracted  and  ill-governed 
country.     Full  justice  is  done  to  the  courage  and  energy  of  Wolfe  Tone, 
but  it  is  hardly  correct  to  call  him  '  the  brain  and  soul  of  the  rebellion.' 
He  had  been  the  brain  of  the  United  Irishmen  movement,  and  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  French  attempts  at  invasion,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say 
to  the  actual  rising,  which  took  place  at  a  time  to  defeat  his  j)lans  and 
quickly   assumed   a   religious  aspect  which  he  would  have  condemned. 
Pitt  is  rightly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  purposely  delaying  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  in  order  to  exasperate  a  savage  war  of  class,  but  he  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distracted   state   of   Ireland  to  promote  the  union  which  he  had  long 
desired  to  effect.     It  may  be  admitted  that  the  union  was  an  incomplete 
measure,  badly  designed,  and  carried  by  highly  questionable  means.     It 
did  not  include  catholic  emancipation,  nor  a  provision  for  the  catholic 
priesthood,  nor  the  commutation  of  tithes,  measures  which  Pitt,  if  he 
had  had  a  free  hand,  would  probably  have  included.     Like  most  of  our 
legislation  it  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance.     It  is  not  obvious, 
however,  as  is  suggested,  that  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  it  would  have 
been  better  to  postpone  the  union  to  a  more  auspicious  era.     It  might 
just  as  plausibly  be  argued  that  had  Grattan's  policy  been  adopted  a 
conflict  between  the  two  legislatures  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  in- 
evitable, and  that  the  union,  though  a  greater  necessity  of  state  than  ever, 
could  not  have  been  carried  by  peaceable  means.    Judge  Morris  is,  indeed, 
rather  too  ready  to  suggest  that  evils  which  have  occurred  would  not  have 
resulted  if  something  had  happened  which  did  not  happen,  or  if  something 
which  was  done  had  been  done  at  another  time  or  in  a  slightly  different  way 
— if  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  not  been  recalled  ;  if  the  union  had  been  a  more 
complete  measure  or  had  been  postponed  to  happier  times  ;   if  catholic 
emancipation  had  been  carried  '  with  the  wings  ;  '  if  Butt  and  Longfield 
had  been  listened  to  on  the  land  question.     Such  speculations,  though 
tempting,  are  very  barren.     Not  much  space,  however,  is  wasted  in  this 
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way,  and  with  regard  f o  the  union  the  final  attitude  is  the  wiser  one  of 
Grattan  in  his  later  years  :  '  The  marriage  has  been  made :  let  us  make  it 
fruitful.' 

The  various  changes  in  the  financial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  carefully  noted  and  lead  up  to  a  temperate  statement  of  the 
Irish  case  under  this  head  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
account  of  O'Connell,  and  the  better  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  during 
the  second  Melbourne  ministry  is  attributed  rather  to  O'Connell's  influ- 
ence than,  as  is  usually  done,  to  the  initiative  of  Thomas  Drummond,  the 
under- secretary,  though  high  praise  is  accorded  to  him  also.  The  period 
from,1848  onwards  comes  within  the  author's  recollection,  and  his  remarks, 
especially  those  in  the  final  chapter  describing  the  existing  state  of  Ire- 
land, merit  the  close  attention  of  the  political  thinker.  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  may  be  warmly  recommended  to  the  general  reader  as  giving  a  care- 
ful and  instructive  summary  of  Irish  history  since  the  union,  and  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  last  two  decades — the  sober  history  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  written— one  singularly  free  from  party  bias  of  any  kind^ 
It  shows,  however,  signs  of  having  been  somewhat  hurriedly  written  and 
imperfectly  revised.  Though  the  style  is  clear  and  free  from  mannerisms, 
some  of  the  sentences  are  unwieldy  and  badly  articulated.  For  the 
historical  student  the  preface  contains  a  useful  list  of  authorities,  divided 
into  original  and  secondary  sources  of  Irish  history  during  the  period. 

G.  H.  Orpen. 


Bourhoni  na  Wygnanm  lu  Mitaioie  i  Warszaiuie  :  Szhic  Historyczny , 
1798-1805.  By  Alexander  Kraushar.  (Warsaw :  Gebethuer  k 
Wolff.     1898.)" 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Alexander  Kraushar,  who  is  already  favourably 
known  by  his  carefully  written  studies  of  various  periods  of  Polish  history, 
has  described  the  life  of  the  exiled  Louis  XVIII  and  his  suite  at  Mittau 
and  Warsaw,  the  latter  of  which  cities  was  at  that  time  under  the 
government  of  Prussia.  Eussia  and  England  were  then  almost  the  only 
countries  in  which  the  unfortunate  exile  could  find  a  refuge,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  in  England  alone,  just  as  it  was  in  Parthia  when 
the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  palmiest  days.  Louis  came  to  Mittau  with 
his  nephew  the  due  d'Angouleme,  and  was  there  allowed  to  occupy  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Courland.  There  also  he  was  joined 
by  Madame  Royale,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI,  and  tiie  faithful 
Abbe  Edgeworth,  who  had  accompanied  Louis  to  the  scaffold.  In 
tbis  city  the  betrothal  and  marriage  of  the  due  d'Angouleme  with 
Madame  Royale  took  place.  The  titular  king  and  his  suite  were  in  great 
poverty.  Their  miseries,  however,  were  destined  to  increase,  for  in  1801, 
when  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  Napoleon  and  the 
capricious  Paul,  the  poor  fugitives  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  at 
once.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  missive  Louis  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederick  William,  and  entreated  that  he  might  find  shelter  in 
his  dominions.  Permission  was  granted,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
Queen  Louise.  He  betook  himself  to  Warsaw,  and  remained  there  till 
1805,  when  he  returned  to  Mittau,  and  afterwards  came  to  Endand. 
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The  journey  from  Mittau  was  accomplished  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  Mr.  Kraushar,  who  has  used  every  available  source  for  his  narra- 
tive, gives  us  large  extracts  from  the  unpublished  diary  of  the  vicomte 
d'Hardouineau,  who  was  one  of  the  suite  and  has  faithfully  described  the 
horrors  of  the  journey.  The  book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  contains  a 
copy  of  the  picture  of  Louis  XVIII  and  Madame  Royale  on  their 
cheerless  route.  This  engraving,  which  was  entitled  *  The  New  Antigone,' 
circulated  secretly  among  the  French  royalists. 

The  stay  of  Louis  at  Warsaw  enables  Mr.  Kraushar  to  give  us  a 
minute  description  of  that  city  and  its  society  during  this  transition 
period.  We  have  many  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  Polish  fashion,  both 
men  and  women.  Mr.  Kraushar  furnishes  us  with  interesting  details 
from  the  reports  of  the  spy  Gallon  Boyer,  who  was  employed  by  the 
French  government.  Attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  kidnap  Louis 
in  the  style  in  which  the  due  d'Enghien  was  treated,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  plans  were  laid  to  poison  him,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
Many  valuable  facts  are  obtained  from  the  '  Memoires  tires  des  Papiers 
d'un  Homme  d'Etat,'  the  authorship  of  which  Ranke  assigns  to  the 
Prussian  minister  Hardenberg. 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  offered  the  throne  of  Poland  to  Louis  XVIII. 
In  the  '  Memoires  '  just  cited  we  find  the  following  document,  the  brutal 
simplicity  of  which  speaks  for  itself :  Le  pretendant  ayant  refuse  d'acceder 
a  la  proposition  que  lui  a  faite  le  premier  consul,  vous  Venleverez  de  force, 
et  s'il  fait  la  moindre  resistance  vous  le  tuerez  (Kraushar,  p.  181). 

The  supposed  attempt  to  poison  the  king  is  described  on  p.  194.  Louis 
held  firmly  to  his  rights.  A  curious  episode  described  in  this  book  is  the 
visit  paid  to  Mittau  by-the  young  due  d'Orleans,  who  was  afterwards  Louis- 
Philippe.  The  i)icture  given  throughout  is  a  gloomy  one.  By  degrees 
the  exile  saw  his  few  pleasures  at  Warsaw  abridged.  The  revolutionary 
songs  sung  in  the  theatre  drove  him  from  that  place  of  amusement. 
Louis  found  some  of  the  most  conservative  sovereigns  of  Europe  offering 
their  homage  to  Napoleon  as  he  became  more  successful.  Thus  Charles  VI 
of  Spain  sent  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  book  well  deserves  translation  into  English  ;  it  is  a  pathetic 
story  eloquently  told,  and  many  side-lights  are  thrown  upon  some  obscure 
transactions.  '  W.  R.  Morfill. 


Histoire  Politique  de  VEurope  Contemporaine,  1814-189G.     Par  Chaeles 
Seignobos.     (Paris  :  Armand  Colin.    1897.) 

To  compress  into  a  single  volume,  albeit  a  thick  one,  eighty  years  of  such 
intricate  and  abundant  political  life  as  that  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  task  from  which  most  writers  of  reflexion  and  learning  would 
have  shrunk  ;  but  M.  Seignobos  has  performed  it  with  remarkable  success. 
His  book  is  hard  reading,  no  doubt ;  it  is  stuffed  full  of  facts  :  it  is  objec- 
tive to  the  core,  scientific,  cosmopolitan,  curiously  impartial  and  im- 
personal. It  is  spaced  with  rigid  justice  ;  France  fills  no  larger  portion 
of  the  canvas  than  a  fair-minded  historian  of  any  nation  is  bound  to 
give  her;  there   are  no  prejudices,  and  no  concealment  of  ugly  facts. 

N   2 
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Though  it  might  perhaps  be  conjectured  from  his  text  that  he  is  not  a 
Napoleonist,  it  could  not  be  argued  that  he  is  either  legitimist  or  repub- 
lican :  he  is,  in  fact,  an  historian.  There  is  httle  colour  in  his  work,  certainly 
no  local  colour,  but  it  is  full  of  light,  and  the  light  is  about  as  dry  as  it  can 
be.  What  we  miss,  what  we  inevitably  miss  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  is  the 
theory  or  philosophy  of  history— the  tracing  of  cause  and  effect,  of  the 
chain,  or  rather  the  warp  and  woof,  of  things.  The  facts  are  given  in 
their  sequence,  but  their  connexion,  sometimes  obvious,  sometimes  subtle 
and  almost  imperceptible,  is  for  the  most  part  let  severely  alone.  We 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  this  :  to  state  facts  is  one  thing,  to  discuss 
and  connect  them  is  another  ;  and  when  we  pass  from  the  one  thing  to  the 
other  we  pass  from  the  region  of  certainty  into  the  region— more  or  less— 
of  speculation.  This  is  what  M.  Seignobos  evidently  wishes  to  avoid,  and 
he  seldom,  very  seldom  leaves  his  determined  track.  Moreover,  had  he 
strayed  beyond  it,  he  would  have  made  his  journey  much  longer.  A  book 
of  eight  hundred  pages,  not  much  smaller  than  the  pages  of  this  Review, 
is  a  large  book  already  ;  had  M.  Seignobos  undertaken  to  theorise  as  well  as 
to  delineate,  his  volume  would  have  expanded  into  two.  We  must  be  con- 
tented with  what  we  have  got,  and  we  may  well  be  more  than  contented. 
There  is  nothing  in  English  at  all  corresponding  to  this  book.  MM.  Lavisse 
and  Rambaud  have  not  got  so  far  ;  besides,  their  view  is  more  general,  less 
purely  poUtical.  Weber's  '  Weltgeschichte  '  is  equally  general ;  it  ends  a 
decade  before  M.  Seignobos  ;  and  few  Enghshmen,  unfortunately,  read 
German  even  yet. 

'  The  Evolution  of  Parties  and  of  Political  Forms  ' — this  is  the  sub-title 
which  M.  Seignobos  has  given  his  book,  and  it  is  a  fair  account  of  it. 

My  object  [he  says]  has  been  to  render  intelligible  the  essential  phenomena 
of  the  political  life  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  setting  forth  the 
organisation  of  nations,  of  governments  and  parties,  the  political  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and  the  solutions  which  they  have  re- 
ceived.    I  have  tried,  in  fact,  to  write  an  histoire  explicative. 

The  initial  difficulty  of  arrangement  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  dealing 
with  the  contemporary  history  of  a  dozen  distinct  nations,  is  very  great. 
M,  Seignobos  indicates  three  possible  methods— the  logical  order,  the 
chronological,  and  the  geographical.  He  has  adopted  each  in  turn.  His 
first  part,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  contains  the  separate  political 
history  of  each  European  nation — England  first,  France  next,  then  the 
other  states.  In  his  second  part — some  seventy  pages — he  has  grouped 
together  certain  political  phenomena  common  to  European  society,  or  at 
least  to  the  western  states.  The  third  part  describes  the  international 
history  of  Europe— the  relations  of  states  with  each  other,  wars  and  alli- 
ances. Clearness  of  outline  and  continuity  are  generally  gained  by  this 
arrangement,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  involves  some  repetition  and 
leads  in  certain  portions  to  some  obscurity.  Wars  which  are  connected 
with  internal  political  changes  have  to  be  treated  twice  over,  while,  in  an 
epoch  like  that  of  1848,  the  revolutions  are  so  intimately  connected  wnth 
foreign  complications — for  instance,  the  German  parliament  with  the 
affairs  of  Hungary,  and  these  again  with  Italy — that  no  one  part,  either 
in  foreign  or  domestic  history,  can  well  be  understood  unless  it  is  carried 
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on,  as  nearly  as  possible,  step  by  step,  with  the  rest.  But  objections 
could  be  raised  against  any  method  of  dealing  with  the  history  of  a  group 
of  states,  and  that  adopted  by  M.  Seignobos  is  probably,  for  his  purpose, 
the  best  that  could  be  devised. 

In  his  account  of  English  political  development  the  author  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  add  anything  of  importance  to  the  information  that 
is  already  to  be  found  in  English  books,  and,  as  he  abjures  criticism,  we 
must  not  expect  many  of  those  enlightening,  if  not  always  agreeable, 
comments  which  foreign  observers  are  apt  to  make  on  our  institutions 
and  habits.  A  few  misconceptions,  or  errors  of  detail,  may  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  a  little  ungrateful  of  M.  Seignobos  to  say — as  he  says  twice — 
that  England  after  1815  'kept  her  conquests,'  considering  that,  so  far  as 
France  was  concerned,  she  gave  back  all  her  conquests  save  one  or  two 
islands.  The  aggrandisement  of  the  larger  German  states  in  1801-3  was  not 
made  solely  at  the  expense  of  '  the  little  states  without  dynasties  '  (p.  6)  ; 
our  author  has  forgotten  the  counts  and  knights  of  the  empire.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  why  M.  Seignobos  allows  us  only  three  '  constitutional  laws  ' 
— the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment (p.  11).  Why  does  he  omit  Magna  Carta  and  the  Petition  of  Right, 
for  instance  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  George  III,  at  least  in  Lord  North's 
time,  was  '  his  own  prime  minister,'  but  on  what  authority  is  it  stated 
(p.  13)  that  he  presided  in  cabinet  councils  ?  This  seems  rather  like 
turning  a  metaphor  into  a  fact.  Foreign  readers,  informed  that  English 
judges  on  circuit  'directed  a  jury  of  notables'  (p.  15),  will  be  somewhat 
led  astray  if  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  grand  from  the  petty 
jury.  Speaking  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  M.  Seignobos 
gives  us  to  understand  (p.  19)  that  labourers'  wages  were  really  *  fixed  by 
law,' and  that  'all  the  land  of  England  belonged  to  gentlemen.'  Such 
statements  obviously  require  modification.  There  is,  of  course,  no  such 
official  as  the  '  secretary  for  Ireland  '  (p.  22),  nor  did  the  paper  tax  last 
only  till  1816  (p.  24)  :  perhaps  this  is  a  misprint  for  1861.  It  is  a  more 
serious  mistake,  in  speaking  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  (p.  35),  to  confine 
the  county  franchise  to  proprietors  of  land  worth  lOl.  and  leaseholders 
of  50/.  And  why  does  the  author  distinguish  between  '  boroughs  '  and 
'  towns  '  in  speaking  of  the  franchise  as  settled  by  the  act  of  1867  (p. 
61)  ?  It  is  surely  an  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  the  cry  for 
'  home  rule  all  round '  to  say  (p.  79)  that  the  liberal  party,  as  a  whole, 
ever  adopted  the  policy  of  creating  separate  parliaments  in  Scotland  and 
Wales  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  So,  too,  it  is  but  a  half-truth,  and  a  decep- 
tive one,  to  describe  the  Parish  Councils  Act  (p.  80)  as  giving  the  peasants 
'  the  power  to  administer  their  local  affairs,'  while  it  is  distinctly  incor- 
rect to  say  (p.  81)  that  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  London  County 
Council  includes  the  whole  territory  of  the  metropolis. 

But  in  so  large  and  complicated  an  array  of  facts  a  few  mistakes  are 
sure  to  be  made,  and  these  can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 
On  the  other  hand  many  remarks  show  insight,  and  knowledge  both 
wide  and  exact.  Speaking  of  the  house  of  commons,  M.  Seignobos 
says :  '  It  is  not  by  the  legal  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  but  by 
appropriating,  through  custom,  the  executive  power  exercised  by  the 
cabinet  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  that  it  [the  house]  has  established  the 
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parliamentary  regime.'  He  justly  emphasises  the  narrow  limits  of  so- 
called  self-government  in  this  country  in  pre-reform  days ;  he  marks  the 
differences  between  chartism  and  trade-unionism  :  he  traces  minutely 
the  growth  of  socialistic  principles,  not  omitting  the  dock  strike  and  the 
Fabian  Society.  He  is  struck  by  the  permanence  of  racial  distinctions 
in  Great  Britain,  so  different  in  this  respect  from  France  ;  and  though  he 
strains  a  point  in  counting  the  laborious  masses  of  northern  and  western 
England  as  a  separate  people  he  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  calling  attention 
to  the  influence  which  formerly  subordinate  or  unimportant  parts  of  the 
country  have  had  in  the  democratisation  of  government  and  society. 

Four  interesting  chapters  on  France  under  its  different  regimes— the 

'  Monarchie  Censitaire,'  the  republic  and  the  democratic  empire,  and  the 

parliamentary   repubhc— follow    those    on   England.     The   'Monarchie 

Censitaire '  includes  both  the  Legitimist  and  the  Orleanist  regime,  and 

rightly  so,   for  wide   as   was   the   theoretical    difference    between    the 

principles  of  Louis-Philippe  and  those  of  his  predecessors,  the  basis  of 

government  was  essentially  the  same  ;  and  the  practice  and  methods  of 

the  citizen  king  assimilated  themselves  more  and  more  closely  towards 

those  of  the  right  divine.     The  influence  of  English  political  ideas  and 

methods  upon  the  charte  of  Louis  XVIII  is  fully  acknowledged,  and  its 

effect  is  traced  in  detail.     The  questions  which  agitated  France  under 

the  Restoration  are  pithily  summed  up  in  the  three  phrases— the  choice 

of  ministers,  the  franchise,  and  the  press  laws.     The  struggle  was  for 

'  parhamentary  government '  as  opposed  to  the  '  constitutional  monarchy  ' 

— i.e.  monarchical  government  according  to  the  charte.     It   came   in 

1830  to  a  clear  issue  between  the  '  sovereignty  of   the  king  '   and  the 

'  sovereignty  of  the  people.'     '  The  new  regime,  called  the  "  Monarchy  of 

"  July,"  differed  little  in  regard  to  institutions  from  that  of  the  Restoration. 

The  real  change  consisted  in  the  accession  to  power  of  a  new  political 

personnel.''     The  intimate  connexion  of  Napoleon  Ill's  foreign  relations 

with  his  domestic  difficulties  and  concessions  is  strongly  indicated,  but 

the  arrangement  of  the  book  prevents  the  author  from  following  up  this 

connexion  as  one  might  have  wished,  just  as  want  of  space  precludes 

anything  more  than  hints  of  the  causes  which  enabled  the  president  to 

vanquish  the  assembly  in  1850  and  1851. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  rapid  and  concentrated 
review  of  French  history  is  that  which  deals  with  French  politics  since 
1870— a  subject  little  understood  by  most  foreigners,  because  not  yet 
reduced  into  historical  form.  M.  Seignobos  shows  that  the  principles  of 
the  commune  were  '  the  exact  reverse  of  the  [centralised]  system  hitherto 
demanded  by  the  French  revolutionary  party,  following  the  tradition  of 
the  Convention.'  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  intrigues  which 
so  nearly  ended  in  another  restoration  (1873-5).  After  three  generations 
of  conflict  the  republic  secured  its  existence  by  a  single  vote. 

Thus  was  established  the  political  constitution  which  France  had  vainly 
striven  to  give  herself  since  1789.  There  are  now  in  France  certain  political 
principles  which  no  party  contests  any  longer — the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
exercised  by  the  chamber,  universal  suffrage,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  jury,  the 
right  of  public  meeting.  Under  this  constitution  are  preserved  the  social 
organisation  created  by  the  Revolution  and  the  administrative  machinery  created 
by  Napoleon. 
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But  at  the  same  time  the  author  recognises  that  two  antagonistic  systems 
s-till  face  each  other  in  France— i^?*  regime  public  democratiquey  un 
regime  administratif  hierarchique — and  the  conflict  between  these  two 
for  supreme  control  may  yet  be  fraught  with  danger  for  the  republic. 

There  is  little  space  left  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  this  work. 
M.  Seignobos  somewhat  unduly  minimises  the  share  taken  by  Great 
Britain  in  settling  the  quarrel  between  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1830-2, 
but  the  little-known  subject  of  Belgian  political  life  is  admirably 
sketched  down  to  the  present  day.  The  author  evidently  sees  cause 
for  anxiety  in  the  present  state  of  things.  '  The  balance  of  parties 
in  Belgium  has  been  upset  by  universal  suffrage.  The  doctrinaire 
party  exists  no  longer.  .  .  There  face  each  other  only  the  two  ex- 
tremes— the  catholic  party,  supported  by  the  Flemish  peasantry  ;  the 
Socialist  party,  recruited  from  the  artisans  of  the  Walloon  provinces.' 
Still  fuller  and  clearer  is  the  history  of  political  change  in  Switzerland — 
and,  it  may  be  added,  far  more  hopeful.  The  account  given  of  the 
gradual  establishment  of  direct  popular  government,  by  means  of  the 
referendum  in  its  various  forms  and  applications,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  scientific  analysis  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
book.  If  the  recurring  and  monotonous  revolutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  handled  with  less  relish,  and  leave  a  less  distinct  impres- 
sion, the  fault  is  not  in  the  author,  for  the  dreary  conflicts  of  moderados 
and  exaltados,  of  Carlists  and  republicans,  lack  almost  altogether  the 
hopeful  and  progressive  element,  the  common  sense,  the  political  inven- 
tiveness and  adaptability  which  make  Switzerland  prosperous  and  Swiss 
political  history  one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  in  Europe. 
Considering  the  influence  exercised  by  Mazzini  in  Italy,  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  M.  Seignobos  did  not  devote  more  space  to  a  statement 
of  his  theories  and  principles ;  the  account  given  is  meagre  and  some- 
what contemptuous.  Is  it  not  a  little  hard  on  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Italy  to  say  that  '  they  did  not  succeed  in  organising  any  original  move- 
ment '  ?  There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  original  in  '  Young  Italy  ' — it 
was  imitated,  as  M.  Seignobos  elsewhere  acknowledges,  all  over  Europe — 
and  there  was  originality,  at  least  so  far  as  revolutionary  circles  are  con- 
cerned, in  Mazzini's  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  popular  rights  on  the 
discharge  of  duties.  It  distinguishes  him  altogether  from  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  France.  On  the  other  hand  there  is,  unfortunately,  only  too 
much  truth  in  the  remark  that,  since  1876,  '  the  political  history  of  Italy 
has  been  a  series  of  personal  conflicts,  parliamentary  intrigues,  secret 
negotiations,  coalitions,  ruptures,  and  sudden  alterations  of  course.' 

One  of  the  longest  portions  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  it  is  written  with  scrupulous  fairness  throughout,  though 
here  and  there  may  be  detected  a  spice  of  satire— for  instance,  in  the 
description  cf  the  enthusiast  Jahn,  who  '  had  a  horror  of  France,  and 
would  have  liked  to  see  it  separated  from  Germany  by  a  vast  forest 
peopled  only  by  aurochs.'  But  M.  Seignobos  is  surely  not  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  Stein  '  could  conceive  of  Germany  in  no  other  form  than 
under  the  empire.  In  this  conception  the  emperor  could  only  be  a  Habs- 
burg,  the  emperor  of  Austria.'  This  is  refuted  by  several  remarks  quoted 
by  Seeley  in  his  *  Life  of  Stein.'     For  instance,  in  1812  he  says  :  '  To 
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me,  in  this  great  moment  of  transition,  the  dynasties   are  completely 
indifferent:  they  are  mere  instruments.'     Later  on  Hardenberg  writes 
of  'the  project  of  the  baron   vom   Stein  and  his   favourite   idea   of 
separating  North   Germany  from   South.'     And  in  1815  Hardenberg's 
scheme,  drawn  up  with  Stein's  assistance,  contemplated  a  confederation, 
with  a  directory  consisting  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Prussia.      The  whole  account  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  suffers  from 
the  defect  I  have  pointed  out  above;  but  when  the  histories  of  the 
different    states  are   separable   the   author's  treatment  of  them  is  as 
successful  as   elsewhere.     Speaking  of  Austria  after  1849,  M.  Seignobos 
points  out  that,  reactionary   as  Schwarzenberg  was,  the  reaction  was 
not  complete.     Here,   as  in  some  other  places,   the  government  drew 
no  little  profit  from  the  Revolution.     *  What   was   destroyed  was  the 
aristocratic  regime.     They  restored  neither  the  seignorial  rights  nor  the 
inequahty  of  taxes,   nor  the   provincial  powers  of  the   nobility.'     The 
constitution  of  the  Norddeutscher  Bund,  as  that  of  the  empire  of  1871, 
is  described  as  '  reahst,  like  its  author.'     Here  again  the  most  valuable, 
or  at  least  the  most  indispensable,  part   of   the  author's  work  is   the 
excellent  sketch  of  German  politics  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire. 
We  must  pass  over  the  story  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Russia, 
and  the  Ottoman  empire.     Nor  can  we  dwell  on  M.  Seignobos's  views  on 
the  '  Changes  in  Material  Conditions  ' — rather  slightly  treated— and  the 
more  important  chapters  on  '  The  Church  and  the  Catholic  Parties  '  and 
'  International   Revolutionary   Parties,'   except  to   note   the   impressive 
manner  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  comparatively  recent  con- 
solidation and  international  organisation  of  these  two  widespread  groups. 
In  the  four  chapters  dealing  with  international  relations  the  author  (as 
he  himself  points  out)  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  putting  aside 
diplomacy  as  well  as  military  details.     The  latter  might  well  be  spared, 
but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  portion  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
weakened  by  neglecting  the  former.     These  matters,  says  M.  Seignobos, 
'  are  useless  for  the  comprehension  of  political  evolution.'   Such  a  remark 
appears  open  to  considerable  doubt.     How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  com- 
prehend the  failure  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  success  of  Bismarck 
and  Cavour  without  following  up  the  diplomatic  intrigues  of  Napoleon  III  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tortuous  blundering,  the  fatal  hesitations  and 
indecisions  of  the  dreamy  emperor,  confronted  by  two  men  supreme  in 
action,  are  touched  by  the  author  in  so  masterly  a  way  that  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  space  precluded  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  treatment. 
One  may  note  in  passing  that  the  non-intervention  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  congresses  of  Troppau  and  Verona  is  not  quite  correctly 
given ;  that  the  remark  that  '  the  Quadruple  Alliance  had  scarcely  any 
effect,  except  in  Portugal,'  is  open  to  discussion  ;  that  the  Italian  fleet 
was  not   '  destroyed,'  by  any  means,  at  Lissa ;    and  that   the   original 
German  plan  of  campaign  in  1870  was  not  (if  we  may  trust  the  Germans 
themselves)   to   attack   the   enemy   *  on   the  Metz-Strassburg  line,'  but 
rather,  in  the  expectation  that  the  French  would  cross  the  frontier  fii^st, 
to  hold  the  south  and  deliver  a  flank  attack  from  the  north,  after  they 
had  entered  Germany.     It  was  only  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Germans, 
the  French  did  not  advance  that  the  German  left  was  swung  round  into 
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line  with  the  northern  armies,  and  itself  began  the  attack.  But  these 
are  details  of  no  great  moment.  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to 
show  the  importance  of  M.  Seignobos's  work.  It  is  a  unique  repertory  of 
ascertained  political  facts,  admirably  classified,  scientifically  and  im- 
partially described,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  nineteenth- 
century  history.  G.  W.  Prothero. 

Silvio  Spaventa  :  Dal  1848  al  1861.     Lettere,  scritti,  documenti,  pubbli- 
cati  da  Benedetto  Ceoce.     (Napoli :  A.  Morano  e  Figlio.     1898.) 

These  writings  of  Silvio  Spaventa,  about  whom  much  has  already  been 
written,  do  not  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  BisorgimentOj  in 
which  their  author  did  not  play  a  very  prominent  part.  A  young  man  of 
twenty-six  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances  at  Naples  in  1848,  Spaventa 
founded  the  short-lived  Neapolitan  journal  II  Nazionale,  and  was  elected 
deputy  of  his  native  province  as  well  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Italian 
Unity.  His  freedom  of  speech  rendered  him  suspicious  to  the  Bourbon 
party,  and  he  was  arrested  in  1849,  and,  after  a  long  imprisonment  and  a 
dilatory  trial,  finally  sent  to  the  penal  settlement  on  the  little  island  of 
San  Stefano,  one  of  the  Ponza  group,  where  he  remained  till  1859,  studying 
philosophy  and  plotting  to  make  his  escape.  Upon  his  release  he  spent 
some  time  in  London,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  best  society,  and 
then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote  for  La  Nazioiie,  and  became, 
under  the  new  regime  at  Naples,  minister  of  police.  But  he  was 
not  particularly  successful  in  this  capacity,  failing  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  the  Gamorra,  and  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  his  old  friends 
a  strong  conservative.  The  present  volume  ends  with  his  resigna- 
tion in  July  1861 ;  but  his  biographer,  who  is  connected  by  ties 
of  blood  with  the  Spaventa  family,  promises  to  bring  out  a  second, 
and  possibly  a  third,  volume  on  his  career,  which  only  closed  in 
1893.  Spaventa  was,  perhaps,  more  of  a  philosophic  student  than  a 
practical  man  of  affairs,  though  his  brother  was  a  more  profound  thinker 
than  himself.  His  journalistic  ideas  certainly  seem  hardly  worth  re- 
printing, and  his  years  of  incarceration  are  not  strikingly  interesting.  At 
the  same  time  Signer  Croce  has  done  his  work  with  great  care,  and  many 
of  his  biographical  footnotes  are  valuable.  In  one  of  them,  on  p.  104, 
'  Skanderberg '  should  be  '  Skanderbeg ;  '  for  the  advocate  in  question 
traced  his  descent  from  the  famous  Albanian  chief  of  that  name,  just  as 
Signor  Crispi  has  Albanian  blood  in  his  veins.  W.  Miller. 

Essays  on  the  Civil  War,  and  BeconstriLction  aiid  Belated  Topics.  By 
William  Archibald  Dunning,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in 
Columbia  University.  (New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1898.) 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties  in  the  North-West.  (Toppar  Prize 
Essay  of  1896.)  By  Theodore  Clarke  Smith,  Ph.D.  (New  York 
and  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1897.) 

Mr.  Dunning's  book  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  school 
of  American  writers,  of  which  Mr.  Ehodes  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the 
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chief,  are  dealing  with  the  history  of  their  country,  and  specially  with  the 
struggle  between  north  and  south.  Mr.  Dunning  has  wholly  outgrown 
the  complacent  optimism  which  led  such  writers  as  Mr.  Bancroft  to  treat 
the  American  constitution  as  the  final  effort  of  political  wisdom,  the 
effective  solution  of  all  possible  difficulties.  He  clearly  sees  that  the 
federal  constitution  was  in  its  essence  a  compromise  embodying  no  logical 
principle  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  collapse  when  such  a  principle  was 
rigidly  applied.  The  case  could  hardly  be  better  stated  than  it  is  by  Mr. 
Dunning  (p.  5). 

Though  the  ultra  state  rights  school  of  Calhoun  had  given  a  perfectly  clear 
and  definite  solution  to  the  problem,  and  Webster  on  the  other  hand  had  been 
equally  explicit  in  his  contradictory  answer,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  general 
course  of  governmental  action,  and  more  important  still,  perhaps,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  had  followed  the  middle  line  of  which  the 
conservative  Madison  was  a  conspicuous  adviser. 

From  this  standpoint  the  only  constitutional  course  in  case  of  a  conflict  of 
the  sovereignties  '  was  to  deny  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  eulogise  the  con- 
stitution as  the  greatest  extant  production  of  the  human  intellect,  point  out  the 
dreadful  consequences  that  would  follow  the  recognition  of  supremacy  in  either 
claimant,  and  end  by  compromising  the  difficulty  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish 
precedents  for  both  sides  in  the  future.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  maintain  that 
this  method  of  action  was  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  illogical.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  probably  the  only  course  that  could  have  brought  the  United  States  intact 
through  to  the  year  1860.  But  more  than  one  of  the  nation's  true  statesmen 
foresaw  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  "  dodging  the  issue  "  would 
cease  to  give  satisfaction  as  a  principle  of  constitutional  construction.' 

Mr.  Dunning  also  shows  conspicuous  self-restraint  in  the  persistency 
with  which  he  isolates  the  constitutional  question  from  the  moral  issues 
with  which  it  was  bound  up.  He  further  sees  and  points  out  clearly  how 
throughout  the  war  and  the  process  of  reconstruction  there  was  a  double 
adjustment  going  on.  Not  only  had  the  constitution  left  the  relations 
between  the  central  government  and  the  states  undefined,  it  had  equally 
left  relations  between  the  various  departments  of  government  undefined. 

While  congress  was  endowed  with  authority  to  legislate  entirely  at  its  dis- 
cretion the  president  was  privileged  at  his  discretion  to  disregard  all  this  legis- 
lation. Where  such  a  conclusion  was  possible  the  principle  of  departmental 
check  and  balance  was  obviously  of  little  significance.  Good  statesmanship  in 
both  executive  and  legislature  preserved  the  harmony  of  the  two  branches  till 
the  strain  of  armed  hostilities  was  relaxed,  but  no  longer.  In  the  work  of  de- 
struction the  president  was  the  real  government,  and  congress  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  congress  asserted  once  more  its  controlling 
power,  and  violently  put  the  president  into  the  background. 

In  the  practice  of  the  war  time  the  only  principle  working  efficiently  in 
limitation  of  the  government  was  that  of  fi^equent  elections.  Public  opinion,  in 
short,  and  not  the  elaborate  devices  of  the  constitution,  played  the  decisive  role 
in  the  United  States  just  as  it  had  played  it  in  earlier  centuries  and  presumably 
less  favoured  hands.  American  chauvinists  had  boasted  long  and  loudly  of  the 
superior  stability  of  the  written  constitution ;  a  great  national  crisis  quickly 
revealed  that  it  was  no  more  secure  against  the  forces  of  popular  passion  than 
the  less  artificial  structures  with  which  it  had  been  so  favourably  compared. 

So  too  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  the  problem  was,  as  Mr.  Dun- 
ning sees,  not  to  apply  fixed  rules,  but  under  the  form  of  interpreting  the 
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provisions  of  the  constitution  to  work  out  a  practical,  often  an  experimental, 
solution.  This  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  were  seeking  for  that 
which  should  be  a  practical  solution  and  something  more,  for  a  position 
which  should  serve  as  ground  for  an  attack  on  President  Johnson,  or  should 
dispose  immediately  of  economical  difficulties  arising  out  of  abolition. 

Some  of  the  special  merits  of  Mr.  Dunning' s  work,  clear  arrangement 
and  the  subordination  of  detail  to  general  effect,  cannot  be  claimed  for 
Mr.  Smith's.  And  for  other  reasons  the  latter  will  certainly  be  to 
ordinary  English  readers  less  interesting.  To  the  outward  eye,  and  looked 
at,  so  to  speak,  dramatically,  that  phase  of  the  conflict  which  Mr.  Smith 
deals  with  is  little  more  than  a  skirmish  fought  in  an  obscure  corner  by 
combatants  invested  with  no  special  interest  or  distinction.  Moreover  to 
follow  Mr.  Smith  with  care  needs  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  somewhat 
curious  terminology  of  American  political  warfare  than  is  common 
with  an  Englishman.  Even  an  English  reader  who  knows  something  of 
American  history  and  politics  may  fail  at  once  to  recognise  what  exact 
shade  of  opinion  belongs  to  a  '  dough  face,'  a  *  know-nothing,'  a  '  hunker,' 
and  a 'barn-burner.'  Etymology,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  last  is  a 
modified  or  specialised  form  of  Locofoco. 

Nor  is  it  possible  fully  to  judge  of  Mr.  Smith's  impartiality  and  power 
of  weighing  evidence  judicially  without  an  amount  of  research  and 
original  authorities  almost  equal  to  that  which  has  gone  to  produce  the 
book.  What  one  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Smith  does  very  successfully  avoid 
the  demeanour  and  language  of  partisanship. 

The  best  justification  for  the  book  is  that  though  the  struggle  described 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  what  I  have  called  a  skirmish  fought  in  a 
corner,  it  was  in  reality  a  phase  of  the  great  movement  for  abolition  which 
did  much  to  give  definiteness,  extension,  and  effectiveness  to  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  Liberty  and  ;Free  Democratic  parties  were 
mainly  educational.  They  stirred  up  the  western  conscience,  kept  the  subject 
of  slavery  constantly  before  the  public,  powerfully  affected  the  pohcy  and  public 
expressions  of  the  old  parties,  and  by  their  spokesmen  in  congress  played  an 
influential  part  in  national  politics.  More  important  than  all,  they  familiarised 
the  minds  of  all  north-western  people  with  political  anti-slavery  arguments, 
furnished  them  with  the  proper  constitutional  and  political  vocabulary,  and  thus 
bequeathed  to  the  republicans,  in  1854,  a  strong  practical  progrannne.  Without 
this  heritage  of  principles,  experience,  and  determination,  the  republican  party 
would  have  been  a  failure,  if  not  an  impossibility.  Thus,  in  spite  of  mistakes  in 
method  and  defeats  in  elections,  the  anti-slavery  political  organisations  played 
an  indispensable  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  republican  movement.  Best 
of  all,  they  trained  in  every  state  a  number  of  able,  devoted  men,  who  in  the 
republican  party  found  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  talents  developed  and  the 
experience  gained  in  the  arduous  school  of  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  parties. 

Nor  was  that  all.  As  Mr.  Smith  says,  *  nothing  is  so  stimulating  to 
a  party  as  to  have  some  district  in  which  it  is  generally  victorious,  to 
which  under  any  circumstances  it  may  reasonably  look  for  support.  When 
such  a  region  exists,  the  party  is  always  sure  of  an  official  mouthpiece 
and  of  the  consideration  that  attaches  to  a  constituency.'  The  area  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  deals  rendered  that  service  to  abolition.  That  view 
justifies  his  choice  of  a  subject.     But  to  say  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  has 
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wholly  succeeded  in  his  treatment  of  it,  or  that  he  has  evolved  complete 
order  out  of  the  rather  chaotic  mass  of  details  brought  before  him.  Mr. 
Smith  has  to  learn  that  adjustment  and  rejection  are  parts  of  an  historian's 
work  as  necessary  as  mere  accumulation.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  work  entitled  The 
State  :  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics  was  noticed  in 
the  English  Histoeical  Review  for  January  1891.  The  second  edition 
shows  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.  The  lists  of  books  cited  as  authorities  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  have  been  greatly  lengthened,  and  it  is  evident  that  fresh 
material  has  been  used  in  the  revision  of  the  book,  especially  in  numerous 
slight  corrections  and  additions.  Something  is  still  to  be  desired  in  this 
direction,  however,  especially  in  the  region  of  early  EngUsh  institutions. 
The  arrangement  of  the  portion  treating  of  ancient  states  has  been  made 
more  logical  and  clear.  The  attention  devoted  to  the  history  of  Roman 
law  is  more  marked.  In  the  treatment  of  the  governments  of  Germany 
the  directly  historical  portion  has  been  curtailed,  and  the  descriptive  part 
enlarged,  with  advantage  to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole.  The  popular 
initiative  and  referendum  are  more  fully  treated  than  before  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Swiss  Federation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  anomalies 
in  style  and  expression  which  were  rather  annoying  to  the  English 
reader  have  not  been  removed.  A.  G. 

Mr.  Furneaux  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  another  in- 
stalment of  his  edition  of  Tacitus  {Cornclii  Taclti  Vita  Agricolac.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1898).  It  is  not  Mr.  Furneaux's  way  to  advance  what 
is  startling  in  default  of  what  is  convincing;  and  though  numerous 
problems  in  the  text  remain  unsolved  a  full  and  judicious  discussion  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  them  is  always  provided.  The  Agricola  has  a 
special  interest  for  English  readers,  but,  as  Mr.  Furneaux  remarks,  its 
shortcomings  have  made  it  disappointing.  The  longest  section  of  the 
introduction  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  Britain  and  the  Roman  conquest 
up  to  the  time  of  Agricola.  This  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  is  apparently  not  always  so  familiar 
with  the  recent  literature  as  might  be  wished.  To  take  a  single  instance, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  important  discovery  at  Chester  in  1891  of  a 
series  of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  legion  Secunda  Adiutrix.  Not  to 
mention  other  sources  of  information,  Mr.  Haverfield's  periodical  resumes 
in  the  Antiquary  and  the  Classical  Beview  make  the  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  Roman  Britain  perfectly  accessible.  G^ 

Mr.  L.  R.  Holme's  work  on  The  Extinction  of  the  Christian  Churches 
in  North  Africa  (Hulsean  Prize  Essay,  1895.  London:  C.  J.  Clay  & 
Sons,  1898)  is  another  of  the  carefully  executed  monographs  which  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  essay-prize  system.  The  author  has  had 
to  explore  a  region  of  church  history  in  which  contemporary  authorities  are 
few  and  modern  inquirers  have  done  little  to  lighten  the  darkness.  The 
Donatist  controversy  and  the  Vandal  persecutions  are,  of  course,  pretty 
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fully  described  by  controversialists  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  but  as  to 
the  events  of  the  Saracen  conquest  and  the  causes  of  the  final  extinction 
of  the  candle  of  the  church  of  Carthage  we  are  left  in  lamentable  igno- 
rance. The  writer  has  summarised  what  is  known  with  clearness  and 
tact,  and  has  honestly  shown  the  extent  of  the  country  which  has  to  be 
marked  as  terra  incognita.  One  of  the  writers  to  whom  he  most  fre- 
quently acknowledges  his  indebtedness  is  the  comte  de  Mas  Latrie,  author 
of  '  Relations  et  Commerce  de  I'Afrique  Septentrionale.'  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Holme  is  now  lecturing  on  economics  in  a  Canadian  university,  but 
we  hope  he  will  not  desert  the  field  of  historical  investigation  and  that  we 
shall  hear  from  him  again  on  this  side  of  the  water.  T.  H. 

Under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  Hagiographica  Latina  antiquae  et  mediae 
Actatis  the  Bollandists  have  begun  a  most  useful  publication  (Fasc.  i. 
Brussels :  14  Rue  des  Ursulines,  1898),  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of 
saints,  with  their  different  lives,  passions,  martyrdoms,  translations,  &c. 
In  each  case  the  opening  and  closing  words  of  the  text  are  quoted,  and 
there  is  a  full  indication  of  the  editions.  When  a  work  is  unpublished, 
and  sometimes  also  when  it  has  been  printed,  a  reference  is  supplied  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  where  it  exists  in  manuscript.  H. 

The  hope  that  his  work  might  lead  to  further  study  of  Northumbrian 
church  history  prompted  Mr.  George  Miles  to  print  his  notes  on  The 
Bishops  of  Lindisfarne,  Hexham,  Chester-Ie- Street,  and  Durham  A.D.  635- 
1020  (London  :  Wells  Gardner  &  Co.,  1898),  but  the  book  itself  is  disap- 
pointing. It  goes  over  well-worked  ground,  and  is  a  collection  of  scraps 
and  extracts  strung  together  with  little  attempt  at  style  or  method.  The 
reference  to  Birch's  '  Cartularium  Garsonicum  '  may  serve  as  a  measure  of 
its  scholarship.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  purpose  has  been  served  by  printing 
certain  brief  notices  of  the  popes  '  of  Rome '  drafted  in  this  fashion, 
'  Scottish  bps.  wrote  Severinus  on  Paschal  question  ;  he  died  before  it 
reached  Rome.'  I. 

M.  Max  van  Berchem  has  published  a  second  fasciculus  of  his 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arahicarum  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
Memoires  de  la  Mission  Ai'cheologique  Francaise  au  Caire  (Paris : 
Leroux).  This  brings  the  catalogue  of  the  Cairo  inscriptions  nearly  to 
the  close  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Mamluk  sultans.  The  latest 
inscription  (no.  188)  recorded  bears  the  date  774  a.h.,  or  1372-3  a.d. 
When  the  Arabic  inscriptions  of  Egypt  are  finished  M.  van  Berchem 
will  proceed  to  the  description  of  those  of  Syria,  and  it  is  hoped  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  capital 
importance  of  this  great  and  laborious  undertaking  for  the  study  of 
Saracenic  history,  nor  does  the  zeal  or  the  capacity  of  the  learned  editor 
require  any  corroboration.  M.  van  Berchem  is  an  acute  epigrapher  and 
a  careful  student  of  the  Arabic  historians,  with  whom  his  elaborate  notes 
reveal  a  minute  familiarity.  Many  interesting  questions  relating  to  the 
titles  and  official  positions  of  the  amirs  named  in  the  inscriptions  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  commentary,  w^iich  supplies,  by  the  way,  an  almost 
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exhaustive  bibliograpliy  of  the  subject.  It  was  perhaps  unavoidable  that 
many  of  the  inscriptions  should  be  taken  at  second  hand,  but  we  hope 
M.  van  Berchem  intends  personally  to  collate  these  and  to  print  the  result- 
ing corrections  before  finishing  his  work.  Some  inscriptions  preserved  at 
the  British  and  South  Kensington  Museums  are  omitted,  but  probably 
these  are  reserved  for  an  appendix  dealing  with  inscriptions  which  are  no 
longer  in  situ.  The  photographic  plates  are  well  executed,  and  represent 
about  one-fourth  of  the  118  inscriptions  included  in  this  fasciculus. 
Detailed  notice  must  await  the  further  development  of  the  work  so 
admirably  begun;  but  of  what  has  thus  far  appeared  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  favourably.  The  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Arabicarum  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  long  series  of  important  publications 
brought  out  by  the  aid  of  that  modern  Maecenas  of  learned  labour  the 
French  ministere  de  I'instruction  publique  et  des  beaux-arts.     S.  L.-P. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Pastor's  History  of  the  Popes  from  the 
Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  fully  noticed  in  this  Eeview  in  1897 
(vol.  xii.  pp.  559-62).  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  now  appeared  in  an 
English  dress,  forming  volumes  v.  and  vi.  of  the  translation  (London : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  &  Co.,  1898).  The  translator  has  main- 
tained the  high  standard  he  set  himself  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and 
the  printing — we  have  specially  examined  the  footnotes — seems  very 
accurate.  K. 

Professor  Albert  Waddington  has  read  at  the  Institute  of  France  a 
paper  (reprinted,  under  the  title  of  Uii  Anonyme  du  XVIF  Siecle,  by  A. 
Picard  et  Fils,  Paris,  1898)  which  establishes  on  sufficient  evidence, 
both  external  and  internal,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  Professor 
Blok,  of  Leyden,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  French  historical  romance 
Les  M&moires  deHollande.  This  story  was  published  in  1678,  and  turns 
on  the  loves  of  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  William  II  of  Orange  at 
the  time  of  his  attempt  upon  Amsterdam,  so  speedily  followed  by  his 
death,  and  a  fair  Jewess  of  that  city.  In  the  same  year  was  published '  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves,'  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  which,  like  '  Les  Memoires 
de  Hollande,'  by  its  combination  of  fiction  and  historical  fact  forms  a  sort 
of  transition  from  the  allegories  of  the  earlier  romans  de  longue  haleine. 
Madame  de  la  Fayette's  authorship  of  the  anonymous  romance,  though 
at  one  time  believed  in,  is,  however,  out  of  the  question  ;  so  is  Saint- 
Evremond's,  although  a  seductive  conjecture.  The  actual  author  of  this 
book,  whi(;h  opens  with  an  historical  narrative  evidently  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, is  now  proved  to  have  been  Captain  Nicolas  du  Buisson,  who 
actually  served  before  Amsterdam,  and  whose  personal  references — to  the 
queen  of  Bohemia  and  to  the  mother  of  William  III  among  the  rest — 
accordingly  possess  historical  interest.  Perhaps  Du  Buisson,  whom  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  to  have  been  the  actual  and  not  the  pseudonymous 
author  of  the  *  Vie  de  Turenne  '  published  in  his  name,  was  assisted  in  those 
passages  of  his  work  in  which,  as  in  •  Middlemarch,'  love  and  theology  are 
mixed  up  (though  with  more  fortunate  results  for  the  Christian  form  of 
faith)  by  the  learned  Daniel  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  both  ^vrote 
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romances  and  defended  the  species.  But  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis  of 
M.  Waddington's  ;  his  demonstration  on  behalf  of  Professor  Blok's  happy 
conjecture  seems  satisfactory,  and  is  chnched  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
De  Villeneuve,  the  hero  of  the  story  and  manifestly  a  portrait  of  its 
author,  is  taken  from  a  property  in  Angoumois,  which  in  the  earher  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Du  Buisson  family. 

A.  W.  W. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  English  readers,  who  had  sufficient 
interest  in  the  eastern  question  to  read  about  its  history  in  the  last 
century,  would  have  also  had  sufficient  French  to  peruse  in  the  original 
M.  Albert  Sorel's  work  on  The  Eastern  Question  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  which  has  been  translated  by  F.  C.  Bramwell,  M.A.,  with  a 
preface  by  C.  E.  L.  Fletcher  (London  :  Methuen,  1898).  But,  sup- 
posing an  English  translation  to  be  necessary,  this  one  is  deserving  of 
praise,  while  Mr.  Fletcher's  preface,  with  its  wise  remarks  upon  Austria's 
eastern  interests,  is  a  distinct  addition.  The  title  is,  however,  far  too 
comprehensive,  for  the  book  contains  nothing  about  the  eastern  question 
prior  to  1756,  and,  among  other  things,  the  importance  of  Austria's 
twenty-one  years'  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Servia  is  thus 
omitted  from  a  work  which  deals  with  two  incidents  alone — the  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji.  L. 

A  Short  Memoir  of  Mohammed  AM,  Foimder  of  the  Viceroy alty  of 
Egypt,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  K.C.B.,  edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  (London :  Quaritch,  1898),  was 
not  worth  publishing,  as  indeed  its  author  probably  thought,  or  it  would 
not  have  waited  for  posthumous  publication.  Li  its  brief  compass  it 
abounds  in  historical  blunders,  and  omits  much  that  was  most  important 
and  characteristic  in  Mohammed  Ali's  policy  and  acts.  The  few  pages 
that  have  any  value  are  those  in  which  the  late  Sir  C.  A.  Murray  records 
his  personal  impressions  of  the  great  pasha,  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact  when  consul-general  in  Egypt  in  1846-9.  But  the  value  we 
attach  to  these  impressions  depends  upon  our  estimate  of  the  capability 
of  the  witness.  The  editor  has  done  nothing  to  improve  or  correct  the 
essay.  M. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  M.  Zevort's  Histoire  de  la  Troisieme 
Bep2ibliqueweYe  noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.xii.p.  595).  The  third  volume, 
entitled  La  Presidence  de  Jules  Grevy,  deals  with  subjects  so  recent  and 
so  contentious  that  it  does  not  admit  of  a  strictly  historical  criticism. 
Tunis,  Egypt,  Tonkin,  the  first  Madagascar  expedition,  and,  at  home,  the 
education  controversy  and  the  beginnings  of  Boulangism  still  belong  to 
politics  rather  than  to  history.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  best 
summed  up  in  his  epigram,  *  The  great  fault  of  M.  Grevy  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  to  have  finished  as  he  did  as,  for  three  years,  to  have  kept 
Gambetta  out  of  active  pohtics  '  (p.  139).  W.  M. 

A  year  ago  we  noticed  (vol.  xiii.  p.  188)  the  appearance  of  the  third  series 
f  Facsimiles  of  Boyal,  Historical,  Literary,  and  other  Autographs  in 
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the  Department  of  Minuscripts,  British  Museum,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Warner.  We  now  welcome  a  fourth  series  (printed  by  order  of  the 
trustees,  1898),  which  brings  the  collection  nearly  to  an  end,  though  the 
editor  throws  out  a  hint  that  its  publication  may  possibly  be  one  day 
resumed.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  British 
Museum  such  a  work  might  be  continued  almost  indefinitely ;  but  even 
within  its  present  limits  it  supplies  the  student  with  a  collection  which, 
for  England  at  least,  is  thoroughly  representative,  and,  for  the  contents  of 
the  letters,  full  of  interest.  The  plates  are  beautifully  produced,  and  the 
texts,  as  in  previous  series,  are  printed  also  in  ordinary  type  with  any 
necessary  explanations.  N. 

The  Novum  Bepertorium  Ecclesiasticum  Parochiale  Londinense,  or 
London  Diocesan  Clergy  Succession  frointJie  Earliest  Time  to  the  Year  1898, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Hennessy  (London  :  Sonnenschein,  1898),  is  a  work  of 
great  industry  successfully  carried  out.  We  are  sorry,  by  the  way,  that 
the  author  should  have  given  to  his  diocese  a  title  which  it  never  bore 
until  the  present  primate  became  its  bishop  ;  previously  the  see  had  regu- 
larly been  Londoniensis.  Mr.  Hennessy' s  book  is  far  more  than  a  revised 
edition  of  Newcourt's  *  Repertorium  ;  '  for  not  only  did  Newcourt  stop  short 
at  1700,  while  his  successor  has  brought  down  the  record  to  the  year  of 
publication,  but  he  has  also  worked  through  the  patent  rolls  and  the  registers 
as  well  as  the  wills  of  incumbents  preserved  at  Somerset  House  and  other 
sources  of  information  at  the  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Guildhall,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere.  We  shall  not  complain 
of  the  cumbrous  manner  in  which  the  very  numerous  notes  have  been 
arranged,  for  we  are  sure  that  the  author  must  have  found  out  the  incon- 
venience of  the  plan  he  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  printing,  and  yet  too 
late  for  it  to  be  altered.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  said  that  the  draw- 
back is  not  a  serious  one,  since  the  references  are  quite  plainly  distin- 
guished. In  the  list  of  early  bishops  Mr.  Hennessy  would  have  done  well 
to  omit  the  two  inventions  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  to  adopt  the 
spellings  of  Anglo-Saxon  names  given  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  *  Registrum 
Sacrum  Anglicanum.'  Nor  should  such  a  solecism  as  *  Thos.,  bp.  of 
Lambergensis,'  have  been  allowed  to  pass.  But  it  is  not  for  the  bishops 
but  for  the  officers  of  the  cathedral  and  for  the  diocesan  clergy  that  this 
book  will  be  most  consulted.  We  have  examined  it  in  various  parts  and 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  accuracy  and  fulness.  The  specific 
authority  supplied  for  each  entry  is  a  notable  and  most  valuable  feature 
of  the  book.  One  omission  in  the  preface  should  be  noticed.  The  author 
has  not  explained  the  principle  on  which  he  has  arranged  the  parishes. 
The  order  is  alphabetical,  but  parishes  or  districts  formed  out  of  older 
parishes  are  placed  after  the  heading  of  the  parent  church,  and  the  same 
plan  is  adopted  in  the  case  where  two  or  more  parishes  have  been  united. 
Thus  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  follows  Stepney,  and  St.  John 
Zachary  appears  next  after  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes.  The  careful  index 
suppHed  will  prevent  any  difficulty  on  this  score.  0. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie,  who,  in  addition  to  his  well-known '  History  of  London,' 
has   published  a  special  work,  charmingly   illustrated,  on  '  Kensington 
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Picturesque  and  Historical,'  has  quite  recently  printed  an  account  of 
Kensington  Palace  (Kensington :  Farmer  &  Sons,  1898),  which  will 
serve  as  a  useful  vade  mecum  when  her  majesty's  gracious  intention 
is  actually  carried  out  of  opening  to  the  public  this  historical  palace 
with  its  interesting  architectural  adjuncts.  He  traces  its  history  as 
Neyt  manor  house,  and  in  its  rebuilt  condition  as  Nottingham  House, 
and  from  its  alter  conditor,  King  William  III,  onwards  as  Kensington 
Palace,  and  adds  a  series  of  useful  details  for  guidance  through  both 
house  and  gardens.  We  have  not  observed  any  reference  to  the  collection 
of  '  tigers,  civet  cats,  and  East  Indian  birds  '  which,  according  to  the 
*  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  '  (1720-1728),  was  kept  in^Kensington  pad- 
dock in  the  last  year  of  King  George  I's  reign.  Under  the  following 
year  the  same  Calendar  again  notices  the  *  leopard,  tiger,  and  lion  '  kept 
at  Kensington  Palace,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  more  appropriate 
Zivinger  in  the  Tower.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Loftie's  mention  of  the  two 
daughters  of  William  IV,  '  the  Princesses  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth,'  of 
whom  the  former  'died  before  Princess  Victoria  was  born,'  hardly 
suggests  that  King  William's  elder  daughter  survived  her  birth  by  only 
a  few  hours.  P. 


Miss  Dormer  Harris  has  taken  great  pains  in  the  production  of  her 
book  on  Coventry  for  the  Social  England  Series,  entitled  Life  in  an  Old 
English  Toiv7i :  a  History  of  Coventry  from  the  Eaj^liest  Times,  comijiled 
from  Official  Becords  (London  :  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1898).  Although  it  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  readers  of  a  popular  series,  it  may  take  rank 
with  many  more  costly  town  histories  which  profess  to  extract  all  that  is 
of  value  from  the  town  archives,  and  give  the  epitome  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  narrative.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  first  instal- 
ment Miss  Dormer  Harris  may  rouse  the  public-spirited  men  of  Coventry 
to  support  her  in  issuing  a  volume  of  the  original  records.  The  author 
is  a  disciple  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Green,  and  accordingly  she  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  interest  of  her  records,  as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  past  and 
present.  To  historical  students  the  book  would  have  been  more  valuable 
if  a  larger  space  had  been  accorded  to  the  official  records.  In  a  small 
volume  it  has  been  impossible  to  reconcile  the  requirements  of  the  series, 
which  called  for  '  life  in  an  old  English  town,'  and  the  author's  aspirations, 
which  called  for  '  official  records.'  At  the  point  where  the  records  become 
full  the  book  ceases.  We  would  gladly  have  forfeited  the  historical 
illustrations,  gathered  in  a  course  of  wide  reading,  for  a  map  of  the  borough 
fields,  for  a  few  consecutive  pages  of  the  leet-book  in  its  own  language 
for  one  of  the  terriers  and  surveys  in  which  Coventry  is  rich.  The  author 
has  theories,  but  there  is  no  space  for  proof,  and  the  reader  can  only 
mentally  challenge  a  questionable  statement.  One  legible  facsimile  is 
given,  that  of  the  earl  of  Chester's  charter,  which  at  once  serves  to  correct 
the  English  rendering  of  it,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  sense.  The  word 
injuste  has  been  omitted  from  the  translation,  and  in  causam  has 
been  read  misericordiam,  the  result  being  that  the  earl  is  made  to  forbid 
all  amercements  on  foreign  merchants  who  enter  the  town.  The  book 
was  in  all  likelihood  finished  before  Professor  Maitland's  '  Township  and 
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Borough  '  could  guide  and  inspire  the  author's  researches,  but  the  struggle 
over  the  lammas  lands  in  the  fifteenth  century  has  not  been  neglected. 
We  would  gladly  hear  more,  and  know  what  lies  in  the  *  survey  of  the 
common  lands  lying  around  the  city  of  Coventry  in  1  Henry  VI.'  The 
successful  reproductions  of  the  Coventry  tapestry  greatly  adorn  the  book. 

M.  B. 

A  Bevised  Catalogue  of  the  Becords  of  the  City  of  Norwich  has  lately 
been  brought  out  under  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  (Norwich : 
Burgess,  [1898]).  The  Cataloguey  which  is  very  summary,  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  highly  competent  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tingey,  and  is  well  produced.  Q. 

Whosoever  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  *  naval  stores,' 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  American  colonies,  will  be  grateful 
to  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Lord  for  her  careful  and  useful  monograph  entitled 
Industrial  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America  (Balti- 
more :  The  John  Hopkins  Press,  1898).  It  succeeds  in  evolving  a  clear 
and  consistent  narrative  from  the  confusion  of  the  State  Papers  and 
Statutes  at  large.  The  attempt  at  once  to  render  the  British  empire 
self-sufficing  for  naval  needs  and  to  supply  a  safety-valve  for  colonial 
energies,  which  would  otherwise  betake  themselves  to  manufactures, 
doubtless  failed,  but  its  failure  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  men  and 
methods  to  which  its  practical  working  was  intrusted,  and,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  of  the  time,  the  attempt  itself  was  fully  justified. 
Miss  Lord's  account  of  various  schemes  for  the  encouragement  of  naval 
stores,  by  means  of  chartered  companies  and  by  the  use  of  emigrant  labour, 
Avill  be  new  to  many  who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
subsequent  bounty  legislation.  The  subject  of  the  rise  of  colonial  manu- 
factures deserves  a  more  detailed  treatment  than  it  can  receive  in  a  short 
chapter  of  fourteen  pages.  Miss  Lord  is,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  early 
colonial  State  Papers,  but  it  seems  scarcely  accurate  to  say  that,  until  the 
appointment  of  the  board  of  trade  in  1696,  there  had  been  only  *  special 
committees '  to  keep  '  the  government  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 
colonies.'  Both  the  council  of  trade  and  plantations,  instituted  at  the 
Restoration,  and  the  committee  of  the  privy  council,  which  succeeded 
upon  its  dissolution  in  1674,  were  continuous  bodies.  The  significance  of 
the  new  departure  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  the  intrusion  of  parlia- 
ment upon  what  had  hitherto  been  generally  considered  the  peculium  of 
the  crown.  H.  E.  E. 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L, 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

Pausanias's  description  of  Greece  [in  connexion  with  J.  G.  Frazer's  translation]. — 
Edinb.  Kev.  386.  Oct. 

The  homilies  attributed  to  St.  Eligius  :  by  E.  Vacandakd  [who  places  their  compilation 
not  earlier  than  about  900]. — Kev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixiv.  2.  Oct. 

Extracts  from  the  ethnography  of  Tchau  Yu-kua  [describing  parts  of  Tong-king, 
Cochin  China,  Cambodja,  &c.]  :  by  F.  Hirth  [who  prints  the  Chinese  text  with  a 
German  translation  and  notes]. — SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898,  3. 

On  the  collection  of  formulae  by  Budolf  of  Tours  :  by  H.  Simonsfeld  [who  examines 
the  additional  pieces  in  the  Munich  MS.  Lat.  6911,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  Kudolf  wrote  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that 
his  work  was  redacted  in  South  Germany  half  a  century  later.  The  additions 
then  made  are  not  all  to  be  accepted  as  genuine  documents.  An  account  is  also 
given  of  a  similar  manuscript  at  Paris,  Lat.  14069,  and  pieces  from  both  collections 
are  here  printed  in  full].— SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898,  3. 

Niccolu  da  Calvi  and  his  '  Vita  Innoccntii  lY '. '  by  the  late  F.  Pagnotti  [printing  the 
text  from  Petrarch's  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  with  an  introduction  on 
the  pontifical  historiography  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries]. — Arch, 
della  E.  Soc.  Kom.  xxi.  1-2. 

The  loriiings  of  Jordan  of  Osnabriick :  by  F.  Wilhelji. — Mitt.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
xix.  4. 

The  registers  and  the  secretaries  of  Urban  V  and  Gregory  XI:  by  H.  J.  Tomaseth. 
I :  Classification  of  the  registers.  II :  The  process  of  registration  and  the 
secretaries.  Ill :  The  secretaries  as  political  agents.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 
xix.  3. 

Goelaoust,  Gulaustus :  by  J.  Loth  [giving  instances  from  the  archives  of  Cotes  du 
Nord  of  the  Breton  use  of  the  term  Gula  Augusti  for  1  August.  This  feast  is 
claimed  as  originally  a  Celtic  form,  but  the  derivation  from  gioyl  aivst  (Breton 
goel  aoiisf)  is  declared  impossible]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiii.  2,  3. 


Greece  and  India :  by  L.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin  [on  their  commercial,  religious,  and 

other  relations]. — Musee  Beige,  1898,  1. 
HannibaVs  passage  over  the  Alps  :  by  F.  P.  Garofalo. — Boletin  de  la  E.  Acad.  Hist. 

xxxiii.  4.  Oct. 
The  succession  of  the  first  Roman  bishops  :  by  F.  Bacchus  [summarising  the  evidence 

and  concluding  with  Lightfoot].— Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  28.  Oct. 
The  history  of  baptism  frorn  the  edict  of  Milan  to  the  Trullan  council  [313-692] :  by 

V.  Ermoni. — Kev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixiv.  2.  Oct. 
The  '  elector  '  and  the  '  laudatio  '  at  royal  elections  in  France  compared  with  the  usage 

in   Germany :    by  T.   Lindner   [who  holds  that  the  archbishop  of  Kheims  was, 
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strictly  speaking,  the  *  elector,'  as  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  was  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  '  laudatio  '  was  the  act  of  the  assembled  magnates].— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  xix.  3. 

Election  and  homage  :  by  G.  Seeliger  [who  once  more  criticises  Lindner's  views  as 
to  the  procedure  in  the  election  of  German  kings  during  the  middle  ages].— Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr.  iii.  4. 

Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  eleventh  century  :  by  A.  Viazigin.— Zhur. 
Min.  Nar.  Prosv.  Sept.-Nov. 

The  university  student  in  the  middle  ages  :  by  M.  Huisman  [a  popular  sketch].— Rev. 
Univ.  Bruxelles.  Oct. 

On  the  distinct  communal  bodies  ivithin  certain  towns  :  by  S.  Eietschel  [who  combats 
PJiilippi's  theory  that  the  '  Bauerschaften '  of  Paderborn  and  Brilon  point  to  a 
fSynoikismos  of  rural  communes  as  the  origin  of  those  towns,  and  maintains  that 
they  are  artificial  subdivisions]. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  iii.  4. 

The  battle  of  Courlray  illustrated  from  the  accounts  of  the  town  of  Bruges  :  by 
M.  DE  Vienne. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixiv.  2.  Oct. 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  and  the  Valois  :  by  L.  A.  Ferrai  [with  documents  stating 
Gian  Galeazzi's  case  against  Bernabo]. — Arch,  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxii. 

The  inqidsition  and  the  persecution  of  witches  in  the  middle  ages  :  by  J.  Hansen  [who 
shows  that  witchcraft  was  conceived  to  be  a  new  heresy  which  sprang  up  about  1400, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  new  sect  was  at  first  generally  disbelieved.  The 
notion,  however,  of  persons  making  a  compact  with  the  devil  was  an  old  one,  and 
the  reason  why  they  were  not  systematically  proceeded  against  earlier  was,  it  is 
maintained,  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  legal  procedure.  The  want  was 
supplied  by  the  organisation  of  the  papal  inquisition ;  but  it  was  not  at  once 
determined  authoritatively  whether  witchcraft  was  heresy.  The  relation  between 
witchcraft  and  magic  had  to  be  examined,  and  about  1350  the  legal  definition  of 
witchcraft  was  arrived  at  and  the  procedure  appropriate  to  it  decided.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  the  Dominicans.  The  inquisition,  however,  developed  principles 
which  were  in  effect  opposed  to  the  canon  law,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
definition  of  witchcraft  as  crimen  mixtum,  part  spiritual,  part  temporal,  that  it 
was  possible  to  enforce  the  extreme  penalty  upon  the  persons  found  guilty.  The 
writer  illustrates  the  subject  with  special  reference  to  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent 
lands].— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxi.  3. 

The  conquest  of  Lcpanto  by  Venice  :  by  V.  Lazzarini. — N.  Arch.  Yen.  xv.  2. 

Cardinal  Pole  and  the  abbey  of  St.  Trond:  by  U.  Berliere  [correspondence  of  1553]. 
Rev.  B6ned.  de  Maredsous,  1898,  6. 

Narrative  of  the  journey  of  Cecilia,  princess  of  Siveden,  to  the  court  of  queen 
Elizabeth  [1565]:  printed  from  an  unnamed  Royal  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
by  Miss  M.  Morison  [with  an  appendix  of  documents  from  mostly  unspecified 
sources]. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  N.S.  xii. 

Documents  relating  to  the  exchange  of  the  chief  Turkish  prisoners  taken  at  Lepanto : 
by  M.  Rosi.  [They  were  held  in  deposit  by  the  pope  for  thirty-eight  Venetians  and 
Gabrio  Serbelloni,  taken  later  at  Goletta.  Gregory  XIII  carried  this  through  in 
spite  of  Philip  II's  resistance.  A  schedule  of  the  daily  expenditure  for  the  Turks 
is  printed;  twenty-five  out  of  thirty- four  drank  wine  regularly.]— Arch,  della  R. 
Soc.  Rom.  xxi.  1-2. 

The  meeting  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Charles  XII  at  Altranstadt:  by  A.  E. 
Stami'  [showing  that  Marlborough  outrageously  flattered  Charles,  and  that  Robin- 
son did  bribe  the  Swedish  ministers].— Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  N.  S.  xii. 

Bousseau  in  England. — Qu.  Rev.  37G.     Oct. 

Edward  Gibbon  :  by  M.  Liutov  [making  use  of  all  the  new  biographical  material].  - 
Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Sept.,  Nov. 

Volney's  life  and  toorks  :  by  V.  Jeanvrot.— Revol.  Fran?,  xvii.  3,  4.     Sept.,  Oct. 

The  chevalier  de  Pontgibaud,  comte  de  Morti  [i 758-1 837]  :  by  G.  de  Grandmaison 
[from  a  rare  volume  of  memoirs].— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixiv.  2.     Oct. 

Luckner's  campaign  in  Belgiiun  [.June  1792]  from  unpublished  materials  :  by  A.  de 
Ganniers.— Rev.  hist.  Ixviii.  2.     Nov. 

Spain  and  the  United  States  in  1795  :  ^»y  G.  L.  Rives  [showing  the  effect  of  events  in 
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Spain  on  the  settlement  of  the  lands  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi]. — • 

Anaer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  1.     Oct. 
TJw  emperor  Paul  and  the  English:    by  V.  Aleksandrenko  [on  the  hostile  measures 

taken  by  Paul  just  before  his  death]. — Russk.  Starina.     Oct. 
Egypt  in  the  nineteenth  century  [a  review  of  D.  A.  Cameron's  book].— Edinb.  Rev.  386. 

Oct. 
Russia  and  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century ,  continued.— Russk.  Starina.  Sept.-Nov. 
Becollections  of  an  officer  in  the  loar  loith  Turkey  [187 7- 1878]  :  by  A.  Bers. — Russk. 

Starina.     Sept.-Nov. 

Franco 

The  origin  of  the  Poitevin  and  Angevin  parishes  united  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes:  by  L. 
Maitre,  continued  [giving,  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  parishes,  the  earliest  texts  in 
which  the  names  occur,  and  illustrating  them  further  from  philology  and  archaeo- 
logy].— Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiii.  3,  4,  xiv.  1. 

On  the  date  of  tivo  charters  of  the  church  of  Nantes  and  of  the  alliance  of  Charles  the 
bald  loith  Erispoe  :  by  A.  Giry.  [Two  charters  issued  respectively  by  Erispoe  *  rex 
Britannicae  gentis  '  and  by  Charles  the  Bald,  granting  in  very  similar  terms  half  the 
teloneum  of  merchandise  in  Nantes  to  the  church  of  that  city,  are  vaguely  dated 
by  A.  de  la  Borderie  and  R.  Merlet  at  about  856-7.  M.  Giry  argues  that 
their  true  date  is  10  Feb.  856,  and  that  both  were  issued  concurrently  at  Vetus 
Domus  in  the  Roumois  on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  there 
between  Charles  and  Erispoe]. — ^Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiii.  4. 

Il€7-vi,  bisJwp  of  Nantes  (?  990-?  1004)  :  by  F.  Lot  [showing  that  Hervi  is  the  same 
person  as  Heroicus,  abbot  of  Redon,  and  that  he  did  not  poison  Guerec  count  of 
Nantes].^  Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiii.  1. 

The  chronology  of  the  cartulary  of  Bedon :  by  A.  de  la  Bordeiue,  concluded  [cor- 
recting in  detail  the  often  very  erroneous  dates  assigned  to  the  various  documents 
published  in  the  cartulary  in  '  Documents  Inedits,'  by  the  editor,  A.  de  Courson]. — 
Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xii.  4,  xiii.  1-4. 

Hugh  of  Amiens,  archbishop  of  Eouen  [1130-1164] :  by  P.  Hebekt. — Rev.  Quest,  hist. 
Ixiv.  2.     Oct. 

The  wiiversity  of  Pa^'is  and  humanism  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
Jerome  Aleander  :  by  J.  Paquier.     I.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixiv.  2.     Oct. 

The  reformation  in  France  after  the  death  of  Calvin  from  the  correspondence  of 
Theodore  de  Beze  [1564] :  by  H.  V.  Aubert  &  E.  Choisy. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Pro- 
test. FrauQ.  xlvii.  8,  9,  11.     Aug.,  Sept.,  Nov. 

Documents  on  the  history  of  protestantism  in  Auvergne  [1568-1575J  :  by  H.  Hausee. — 
Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest-  Franc^..  xlvii.  8,  9.     Aug.,  Sept. 

Mazarbi's  influence  on  Louis  XIV:  by  G.  Lacour-Gayet. — Rev.  Hist.  Ixviii.  2. 
Nov. 

The  revolt  called  '  du  papier  titnbre  '  or  of  tlie  Bed  Bonnets  in  Brittany  in  1675  :  by 
J.  Lemoine,  continued  [including,  besides  a  detailed  narrative,  a  large  number  of 
original  documents]. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xii.  3,  4,  xiii.  2,  3,  4,  xiv.  1. 

Illustrations  of  the  emigration  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  :  by 
C.  BosT.  I :  Paul  Berger  aZias  Ragatz  [a  guide  to  the  emigrants  on  the  Swiss  frontier]. 
n :  The  routes  taken  by  fugitives  from  Languedoc. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Frani?. 
xlvii.  10,  11.     Oct.,  Nov. 

The  second  vingtiSme  in  the  estates  of  Brittany  [1756-1757] :  by  M.  Marion. — Ann.  de 
Bretagne,  xiii.  2. 

Occurrences  at  Saintes  [1781-1791]  translated  from  the  diary  of  the  abbe  Legrix. — 
Antiquary  N.S.  105-108.     Sept.-Dec. 

Provincial  administration  in  Fra7ice  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution :  by  P.  Ardashev  , 
continued. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Oct.,  Nov. 

The  republican  and  democratic  idea  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  :  by  A.  Aulard 
[who  argues  that  while  socialism  is  in  violent  contradiction  to  the  social  system 
then  established,  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  principles  of  1789]. — R^vol. 
Fran<?.  xvii.  2.  Aug. 
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TJie  5th  and  Uh  October  1789 :  by  A.  Mathiez.    II.— Bev.  hist.  Ixviii.  2.  Nov. 

The  yniddle  class  and  the  democracy  [1789-90] :  by  A.  Aulard  [who  shows  that  the 
constituent  assembly  contained  no  republicans.  The  authors  of  the  constitution 
wished  to  prevent  the  king  from  being  democratised,  and  consequently  bound  him 
hand  and  foot  to  the  middle  classes,  who  were  secured  in  their  political  privileges 
by  the  decree  of  22  Dec.  1789  defining  the  qualifications  for  active  citizenship. 
There  was  no  demand  for  universal  suffrage,  but  considerable  opposition  to  the 
mark  of  silver  required  for  eligibility  to  the  national  assembly]. — Kevol.  Fran?, 
xvii.  3.     S^t. 

Pitblic  opinion  concerning  tJie  Jews  in  Paris  iniy^o:  by  S.  Lacroix  [showing  that 
fifty-three  out  of  the  sixty  sections  were  in  favour  of  giving  to  the  Jews  the  rights 
of  active  citizens].— Eevol.  Franc?,  xvii.  2.    Aug. 

Correspondence  of  Bahaut  de  St.  EtieJine :  by  A.  Lods,  continued.— R^vol.  Fran?, 
xvii.  2,  3.  Aug.,  Sept. 

TJie  formation  of  the  republican  party  [1790-91]:  by  A.  Aulard.  [The  republican 
party  in  the  winter  of  1790  consisted  of  a  few  middle-class  journalists  and  pamphle- 
teers, its  main  organ  being  *  Le  Mercure  National.'  Although  it  stimulated  the 
popular  societies  in  Paris,  it  was  not  of  great  importance  till  the  flight  to  Varennes 
enlightened  public  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  monarchy]. — Revol.  Fran?, 
xvii.  4.  Oct. 

The  flight  to  Varennes  and  the  republican  movement :  by  A.  Aulard.  [Even  after  the 
return  from  Varennes  republicanism  was  by  no  means  strong.  The  Jacobins  were 
adverse,  and  the  mass  of  the  workmen  indifferent.  Serious  people  also  were  impressed 
by  the  opposition  of  Sieyes]. — ^Revol.  Fran?,  xvii.  5.  Nov. 

An  opinion  of  Du  Po7it  de  Nemours  o7i  Bonaparte  [16  ventose,  an  IV].— llevol.  Frany. 
xvii.  4.  Oct. 

The  execution  of  the  due  d'Eiighien  :  by  S.  B.  Fay.  II. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  1.     Oct. 

Two  unpublished  letters  of  Lamennais :  by  L.  G-.  Pelissier. — Ann.  de  Bretagne, 
xiv.  1. 


Germany  and  Austria -Hungary 

Tlie  formation  of  Austrian  place-names  :  by  T.  von  Griendergeu. — Mittb.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  xix.  3. 
The  forgeries  of  tJie  abbey  of  EbersJieim  :  by  A.  Dopsch  [who  examines  the  royal  and 

imperial  diplomas  fabricated  or  interpolated  there,  and  the  motives  of  the  forgeries, 

and  notices  the  customs  and  services  of  the  familia  of  the  abbey  recorded  in  two  of 

these  spurious  documents]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. xix.  4, 
On  the  history  of  the  town  of  Wels  :  by  H.  Simonsfeld  [who  rejects  the  charter  of 

municipal  privileges  of  1128,  of  which  the  text  is  here  printed]. — SB.  Akad.  Wiss. 

Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898,  3. 
TJie  election  of  Sigismund  as  king  of  the  Bomans  :  by  H.  Schrohe. — Mitth.  Oester- 
reich. Gesch.  xix.  3. 
An  autograph  signature  of  Ladislaus  Fosthumus  [1456],  with  a  facsimile:  by  H. 

Uhlirz.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xix.  3. 
An  U7ipublishcd  letter  by  Luther  to  Gerard  Listrius  [1520]  :  by  F.  A.  Hoefer  & 

H.  C.  Rogge,  with  an  account  of  Listrius  by  the  latter. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch. 

vii.  2. 
The  attitude  of  the  Fuggers  in  the  religious  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  century :  by  K. 

Habler  [an  examination  of  the  part  taken  by  the  great  trading  and  banking  family 

in  the  resistance  to  the  reformation].— Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  iii.  4. 
The  counter-reformation  in  Salzburg  under  archbishop  Marx  Sittich,  count  of  Hohen- 

embs  [1612-16191:  by  J.  LosERTH  [from  the  Vienna  archives].— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  xix.  4. 
The  ' pactum  mutuae  successionis'  [1703]  and  the  pragmatic  sanction  :  by  O.  Weber.— 

Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xix.  4. 
TJie  last  days  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I  [lyoK,-]  by  F.  Mencik  [who  prints  the  daily 

r^orts  of  his  illness]. —Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xix.  3. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Norse  place-fiames  in  Goioer  {Glamorganshire) :  by  A.  G.  Moffat. — Saga-Book  of  the 
Viking  Club,  ii.  1. 

The  Norsemen  m  the  Hebrides:  by  Miss  A.  Goodrich-Freer.— Saga-Book  of  the 
Viking  Club,  ii.  1. 

Gundrada,  countess  of  Warrenne ;  by  Hamilton  Hall  [in  criticism  of  sir  G.  Duckett, 
but  without  reference  to  other  recent  literature]. — Genealog.  Mag.  19,  20.  Nov., 
Dec. 

The  motes  [or  moated  mounds]  in  Norman  Scotland :  by  G.  Neilson. — Scott.  Rev.  64. 
Oct. 

The  sheriff's  farm :  by  G.  J.  Turner  [who  examines  minutely  the  system  of  calcu- 
lating this  branch  of  the  revenue  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II]. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc. 
N.S.  xii. 

English  scholarship  in  the  thirteenth  century :  by  F.  A.  Gasquet. — Dublin  Rev.  N.S. 
28.     Oct. 

Alexander  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  the  wolf  of  Badenoch  [ti394]?  o,nd  his  son 
Alexander,  earl  of  Mar  [ti435]- — Scott.  Rev.  64.     Oct. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  ;prese7ice  in  the  English  church :  by 
E.  Bishop  [who  treats  the  doctrine  of  the  classical  English  divines  as  Calvinian, 
and  discusses  the  negotiations  between  the  nonjurors  and  the  Greek  church  on  the 
subject.]— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  28.     Oct. 

Marston  Moor :  by  C.  H.  Firth  [who  justifies  colonel  Ross's  estimate  that  Rupert 
commanded  6,500  to  7,500  horse  and  11,000  foot,  and  the  parliamentarians  7,000 
horse  and  20,000  foot ;  and  assigns  the  Scottish  foot  to  the  right  centre,  and 
Fairfax's  own  foot  with  a  reserve  of  Scots  to  the  centre.  A  facsimile  of  a  royalist 
plan  of  the  order  of  battle  is  added]. — Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  N.S.  xii. 

George  Savile  lord  Halifax  [on  Miss  Foxcroft's  work]. — Edinb.  Rev.  386.     Oct. 

Minutes  of  signatures  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  [i  676-1681] :  described 
by  C.  S.  Romanes.  I. — Genealog.  Mag.  20.     Dec. 

Tlie  last  earl  viarischal  of  Scotland. — Scott.  Rev.  64.     Oct. 

The  Carlisle  papers. — Edinb.  Rev.  386.     Oct. 

Notes  on  the  family  of  Walpole :  by  H.  S.  Vade-Walpole. — Genealog.  Mag.  18-20. 
Oct.-Dec. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  London :  by  A.  C.  Fox-Davies. — Genealog.  Mag.  18.     Oct. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  and  its  records. — Scott.  Rev.  64.     Oct. 

Italy 

Notes  and  docu7ne7its  on  Veronese   history  [in   the  tenth,   twelfth,  and  fourteenth 

centuries] :  by  C.  Cipolla. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xv.  2,  xvi.  1. 
The  charters  of  the  church  of  Vercelli :    by  F,  Gabotto,  concluded. — Arch.  stor.  Ital. 

5th  ser.  xxi.  2. 
TJie  statutes  of  Brescia  from  tJie  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  :  by  A.  Valentini,  con- 
tinued.— N.  Arch.  Ven.  xv.  2,  xvi.  1. 
A  letter  of  the  doge  Agostino  Barbarigo  on  the  siege  of  LegJior?i  in  1496  :  by  P.  Vigo. 

Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxi.  2. 
A  fragment  of  a  Venetian  chronicle  [1508- 15 16] :  printed  by  F.  Cakabellese. — Arch. 

stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxi.  2. 
A  relatione  of  Bedmar  upon  Venice  :  by  J.  Raulich  [a  highly  interesting  report,  not 

only  of  Venice,  but  of  her  mainland  cities]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xvi.  1. 
Recent  publications  on  medieval  Italian  history  :  by  C.  Cipolla,  continued. — N.  Arch. 

Ven.  XV.  2,  xvi.  1. 
The  ScJiola  Saxonum  at  Borne :  by  W.  J.  D.  Croke,  continued. — Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  28. 

Oct. 
The  Florentine  wool  trades  in  the  middle  ages ;  a  bibliographical  note :  by  Miss  E.  Dixon. 

Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  N.S.  xii. 
II  constituto  del  comune  di  Siena  delV  anno  1262  :  by  G.  Salvemini  [on  L.  Zdekauer's 

work]. — Arch,  stor,  Ital,  5th  ser.  xxi.  2. 
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New  documents  concerning  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  from  the  Vatican 
archives  :  by  G.  Guebrieri  [printing  seven  letters  of  Clement  VI  from  April  1343 
to  December  1345  (three  of  which  relate  to  the  attack  of  the  Florentine  people  on 
the  duke),  and  three  of  Innocent  VI  dated  23  May  1354].— Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th 
ser.  xxi.  2. 

Gregory  XI  and  Joamia  I  of  Naples  ;  unpublished  letters  from  the  Vatican  archives  : 
printed  by  F.  Cerasoli.    I.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiii.  3. 

Valentina  Visconti  and  her  marriage  with  Louis  of  Touraine :  by  G.  Eomano.— Arch, 
stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xix. 

Republic  and  monarchy  in  the  Italian  literature  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  :  by  F.  von 
Bezold. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxi.  3. 

An  antidote  to  the  plague  presented  to  Clement  VII  [by  the  marquis  of  Bitonto  ;  an 
enierald  whose  prophylactic  properties  were  highly  esteemed  :  this  jewel  had  be- 
longed to  king  Ferrante  of  Naples] :  by  M.  Kosi. — Arch,  della  E.  Soc.  Kom.  xxi.  1-2. 

A  description  of  the  parishes  of  Naples  made  in  1598  :  printed  by  N.  F.  Fabaglia. — 
Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiii.  3. 

Freemasonry  at  Naples  in  the  eighteenth  century :  by  M.  d'Ayala.  V. — Arch.  stor. 
Napol.  xxiii.  3. 

Milan  in  1798:  by  G.  Calligaris  [who  shows  how  the  republican  attack  on  the 
externals  of  religion  was  the  cause  of  popular  indignation]. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb. 
3rd  ser.  xix. 

Insurrections  against  the  Napoleonic  government  in  Venetia  [particularly  political 
brigandage  in  1809] :  by  C.  Bullo. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xv.  2,  xvi.  i. 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium 

The  dates  of  certain  documents  of  the  counts  of  Holland  [twelfth  and  thirteenth 

centuries] :  by  R.  Fruin  Th.  Azn. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  3. 
The  family  of  Teilingen  in  the  thirteenth  century :  by  J.  Craandijk  and  R.  Fruin. — 

Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  3. 
Count  John  I  of  Holland :    by  the  late  M.  S.  Pols  [who  examines  inter  alia  the 

count's  relations  with  Edward  I]. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  3. 
T}w  priory  of  Galilea  near  Monnikendam  :  by  D.  J.  M.  Wl'STenhoff. — Arch.  Nederl. 

Kerkgesch.  vii.  2. 
TJie  supposed  pledging  of  the  tow7i  of  Ostend  to  tJie  quee^i  of  England  by  tlie  United 

Provinces  :  by  E.  Vlietinck  [who  disputes  the  fact]. — Ann.  Soc.  d'  Emul.  de  Bruges, 

1.  1-3. 
The  carrying  off  of  Philip  of  Bilren,  son  of  William  the  Silent,  student  at  the  university 

of  Louvain  :  by  E.  van  Even  [from  documents  in  the  town  archives  at  Louvain]. 

Bull.  Acad.  roy.  de  Belg.  3rd  ser,  xxxvi.  4. 
The  prhice  of  Orange's  hesitation  about  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  the  NetJierlands 

[2  Dec.  1813] :  by  P.  J.  Blok.— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  3. 

Russia 

On  the  origin  of  the  first  False  Demetrius  :  by  G.  Vorobiev  [who  thinks  that  he  was^a 
Russian  and  not  a  Pole]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Oct. 

The  struggle  for  the  throne  of  Muscovy  in  1598  :  by  S.  Platonov  [when  Boris  Godunov 
procured  his  election].— Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Nov. 

Russian  administrators  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  by  G.  Shmelev  [stories  of  the  pecu- 
lations of  Koltovski  and  Kondakov], — Istorich.  Viestn.     Oct. 

She'in  in  another  historical  light :  by  D.  Ilovaiski  [how  far  this  Russian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  a  traitor]. — Russk.  Starina.     Nov. 

Stories  of  count  M.  Muraviev  [as  governor  of  Kursk  and  during  his  dictatorship  at 
Vilna].— Russk.  Starina.     Nov. 

Recollections  of  the  troubles  in  Lithuania  in  1861-3:  by  M.  Mezhetski  [during  the 
last  Polish  insurrection]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Sept. 

An  episode  of  the  Polish  insurrectimi  in  the  year  1863  :  by  Th.  Serno- Solo  vie  vich 
[the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Domeiko  at  Vilna].— Istorich.  Viestn.     Sept. 
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Russian  embassy  to  Bukhara  in  1870  :  by  S.  Nosovich,  continued — Kussk.  Starina, 

Sept. 
Recollections  of  Michael  Tchernaiev  :  by  S.  Litvin. — Istorich.  Viestn.     Sept. 

Spain 

Egara  (later  Tarrasa)  a7id  the  monastery  of  San  Rufe :  by  F.  T.  Amat  ;  with  the  his- 
torical documents  of  Tarrasa  from  the  ninth  century  :  by  F.  Fita. — Boletin  de  la 
E.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  1-3.     July-Sept. 

Charters  of  Santona,  Ales&n,  and  other  towns  [from  the  cartulary  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Najera,  eleventh  to  thirteenth  centuries] :  by  F.  Fita. — Boletin  de  la  K.  Acad.  Hist, 
xxxiii.  1-3.     July-Sept. 

The  Templars  and  Hospitalers  of  Aragon :  Catalogue  of  early  cartularies :  by 
M.  Magellon. — Boletin  de  la  E.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  1-4.     July-Oct. 

Deeds  of  dona  Meiicia,  qu£en  of  Portugal  [1257-1275]  :  by  F.  Fita.— Boletin  de  la  E. 
Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  1-3.    July-Sept. 

Spanish  judaisers  in  the  early  years  [1516-1521]  of  Charles  F's  refg'w  [documents 
relating  to  a  loan  by  the  Jew  Alfonso  Gutierrez  to  Juan  de  Padilla  to  procure  his 
favour  for  a  bull  providing  for  public  trial ;  instructions  from  Charles  V  to  Eome 
stating  that  he  would  allow  no  changes  in  the  Inquisition]  :  by  F.  Fita. — Boletin 
de  la  E.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  4.     Oct. 

A  royal  circular  of  1523  relating  to  Ferdinand  Columbus  [suspending  the  scheme  for 
a  complete  geography  of  the  peninsula  organised  by  Ferdinand  Columbus  since 
151 7]:  by  E.  DEL  Castillo. — Boletin  de  la  E.Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  1-3.  July- 
Sept. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  historical  opportunity  in  America :  by  A.  B.  Habt  [pointing  out  what  remains  to 

be  done  for  the  history  of  the  country].— Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  iv.  1.     Oct. 
Tlie  outcome  of  the  Cabot  q^uater-ccntenary  :  by  H.  Hasbisse. — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  iv.  1. 

Oct. 
The  loyalists  of  the  American  revolution. — Quart.  Eev.  376.     Oct. 
The  revolution  at  St.  Domingo ;   the  commissioners  Sonthonax  and  Polverel :    by 

L.  Sciout.— Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixiv.  2.     Oct. 
The  career  of  a  Kansas  politician  :  by  L.  W.  Spring  [a  sketch  of  the  political  life  of 

James  H.  Lane] — Amer.  Hist.  Eev.  iv.  1.     Oct. 
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I.  GENEEAL  HISTOEY 

(Including  works  of  miscellaneous  contents) 


Autographs,  Facsimiles  of  royal,  histori- 
cal, literary,  and  other,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  manuscripts,  British  Museum. 
Ed.  by  G.  F.  Warner.  IV.  London  : 
British  Museum.     Folio.     7/6. 

BoNFiLs  (H.)  Manuel  de  droit  inter- 
national public  (droit  des  gens).  Pp. 
834.     Paris  :  Eousseau.     12  f. 

Bruns  (L.)  Die  Personlichkeit  in  der 
Geschichtsschreibungder  Alten;  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Technik  der  antiken 
Historiographie.  Pp.  102.  Berlin  : 
Besser.     2-40  m. 

HuLTSCH  (F.)  Die  Gewichte  des  Alter - 
thums  nach  ihrem  Zusammenhange 
dargestellt.  Pp.  205.  Leipzig  :  Teub- 
ner.     8  m. 

Langlois  (C.  V.)  &  Seignobos  (C.)  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  history.  Engl, 
tr.  Pp.  350.  London :  Duckworth.  7/6. 

Le  Blant  (E.)  Paleographie  des  inscrip- 
tions latines,  du  troisi^me  siecle  a  la  tin 
du  septi^me.  Pp.  72.  Paris  :  Leroux.  5  f . 

Letourneau  (G.)  L'evolution  de  I'educa- 
tion  dans  les  diverses  races  humaines. 
Pp.  625.     Paris  :  Vigot.     9  f. 

LiPPMANX  (K.)  Die  Konsularjurisdiktion 
im  Orient ;  ihre  historische  Entwicke- 
lung  von  den  friihesten  Zeiten  bis  zur 
Gegenwart.  Pp.  192.  Leipzig  :  Veit. 
5-60  m. 

Miller  (K.),  Mappae  mundi ;  die  altesten 
Weltkarten,  hsg.  von.  VI.  Pp.  154. 
Stuttgart :  Both.     4to.     10  m. 


Perez  del  Toro  (F.)  Compendio  de 
historia  general  del  desarrollo  del  co- 
mercio  y  de  la  industria.  I.  Pp.  287. 
Madrid. 

PoHLER  (J.)  Bibliotheca  historico-mili- 
taris ;  systematische  Uebersicht  der 
Erscheinungen  aller  Sprachen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Geschichte  der  Kriege  und 
Kriegswissenschaft  seit  Erfindung  der 
Buchdruckerkunst  bis  zum  Schluss  des 
.Tahres  i88o.  IV,  6.  Pp.  401-480. 
Leipzig  :  Lang.     3  m. 

PooLE  (R.  L.),  Historical  atlas  of  modern 
Europe  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  comprising  also  maps  of  parts 
of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World  con- 
nected with  European  history,  ed.  by. 
XX,  XXI.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
4to.     Each  3/6. 

ScALA  (R.  von).  Die  Staatsvertrage  des 
Altertums.  I.  Pp.  226.  Liepzig : 
Teubner.     12  m. 

Seeck  (O.)  Die  Entwicklung  der  antiken 
Geschichtschreibung  und  andere  popu- 
lare  Schriften.  Pp.  339.  Berlin  :  Sie- 
menroth  &  Troschel.     5  m. 

ToYNBEE  (P.)  A  dictionary  of  proper 
names  and  notable  matters  in  the  works 
of  Dante.  Pp.  616.  Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press.     4to.     25/. 

Wilson    (W.)      The   state;   elements   of 
historical  and  practical  politics.  Revised 
ed.    Pp.  xxxi,  656,    Boston  (U.S.A.) 
Heath.     $2. 


II.  ORIENTAL  HISTOEY 


Aegyptische  Urkunden  aus  dem  konig- 
lichen  Museum  zu  Berlin,  Griechische 
Urkunden.  Ill,  2.  Berlin  :  Weidmann. 
4to.    2-40  m. 

BiLLERBECK  (A.)  Das  Saudschak  Sulei- 
mania  und  dessen  persische  Nachbar- 
landschaften  zur  babylonischen  und 
assyrischen  Zeit.  Pp.  176.  Leipzig  : 
Pfeilfer.     12  m. 


Cheyne  (T.  K.)  Jewish  religious  life  after 
the  exile.     Pp.270.     London  :  Putnam. 

Gall  (A.,  Freiherr  von).  Altisraelitische 
Kultstiitten.  Pp.  156.  Giessen  :  Ricker. 
5  m. 

Johns  (C.  H.  W.),  Assyrian  deeds  and 
documents  recording  the  transfer  of 
property,   &c.,   chiefly  of  the  seventh 
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century  b.c,  copied,  collated,  &c.by.  I  : 

Cuneiform  texts.    London  :  Bell.  21/. 
KoHLEB  (J.)  &  Peiseb  (F.  E.)     Aus  dem 

babylonischen  Rechtsleben.  IV.  Pp.  92. 

Leipzig  :  Pfeiffer.     6  m. 
Lamaieesse  (E.)  &  DujABRic  (G.)     Vie  de 

Mahomet,   d'apr^s  la    tradition.      II. 

Pp.  391.    Paris :  Maisonneuve.    18mo. 
Peiser  (F.  E.),  Zur  Geschichte  Abessini- 

ens  im   siebzehnten  Jahrhundert ;  der 

Gesandtschaftsbericht  des  Hasan  ben 

Ahmed  El-Haimi,  iibersetzt  von.    Pp. 

85.    Berlin :  Peiser.    3  m. 


PoGNON  (H.)  Inscriptions  mandaites  des 
coupes  de  Khouabir.  Texte,  traduction, 
et  commentaire  philologique.  I.  Pp.  107. 
Paris :  Welter.     25  f . 

Prasek  (J.  V.)  Forschungen  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Alterthums.  II :  Kadytis  ; 
Sethos  ;  Usii.  Pp.  39.  Leipzig :  Pfeiffer. 
3  m. 

Rasmussen  (N.)  Salmanassar  den  II's 
Indskrifter.  Kileskrift,  Transliteration, 
og  Translation  samt  Commentar  til 
Monolith-Indskriften.  Col.  I.  Pp.  198. 
Copenhagen :  Kayser. 


III.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


BiLLETEB  (G.)   Geschichte  des  Zinsfusses 

im  griechisch-romischen  Altertum  bis 

auf  Justinian.  Pp.  381.  Leipzig :  Teub- 

ner.     10  m. 
Caesar  (C.  lulius).    Belli  civilis  libri  III, 

recensuit  A.  Holder.  Pp.  252.  Leipzig  : 

Teubner.     10  m. 
De   bello    Gallico,  books   i-vii. 

Ed.   by   St.   G.    Stock.     Pp.  224,  334. 

Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     10/6. 
Dill   (S.)      Roman   society  in   the   last 

century  of  the  western  empire.  Pp.  382. 

London :  Macmillan.     12/. 
Grazia  (D.  de)     Demostene  e  i  suoi  ac- 

cusatori.     Pp.   419.      Catania:    Gian- 

notta.     16mo.     5  1. 
Gregorovius  (Ferdinand.)     The  emperor 

Hadrian.     Tr.  by  Mary  E.  Robinson. 

Pp.415.     London:  Macmillan.     12. 


Hall  (W.  H.  B.)  The  Romans  on  the 
Riviera  and  the  Rhone,  a  sketch  of  the 
conquest  of  Liguria  and  the  Roman 
Province.  Pp.  194.  London :  Mac- 
millan.    6/. 

Inscriptionum  Etruscarum,  Corpus,  ad- 
ministrante  A.  Danielson  ed.  C. 
Pauli.  VIII.  Fol.  Pp.  475-554. 
Leipzig  :  Barth.     20  m. 

Dareste  (R.),  Haussoullieb  (B.)  &  Rei- 
NACH  (T.)  Recueil  des  inscriptions 
juridiques  grecques.  Texte,  traduction, 
et  commentaire.  2^'  serie.  1.  Pp.  18(). 
Paris  :  Leroux.  7'50  f. 

Lanciani  (R.)  Forma  urbis  Romae.  VI. 
Milan.     25  1. 

Vellei  Pateeculi  ad  M.  Vinicium  libri 
II.  Ed.  R.  Ellis.  Pp.  194.  Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press. 


IV.  ECCLESIASTICAL,  MEDIEVAL,   AND   MODERN  HISTORY 


(For  works  relating  to  the  history  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  see 
the  special  sections  below) 


Acta  apostolorum  apocrypha,  post  C. 
Tischendorf  denuo  edd.  R.  A.  Lipsius 
et  M.  Bonnet.  II,  1 :  Passio  Andreae, 
ex  actis  Andreae,  martyria  Andreae, 
acta  Andreae  et  Matthiae,  acta  Petri  et 
Andreae,  passio  Bartholomaei,  acta 
loannis,  martyrium  Matthaei,  ed.  M. 
Bonnet.  Pp.  xxxvi,  262.  Leipzig  : 
Mendelssohn.     10  m. 

Andrews  (C.  M.)  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  modern  Europe  from  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  the  present  time 
[1850-1897].  II.  Pp.  467.  London: 
Putnam.     12/6. 

Belgium. — Biographic  nationale.  XV,  1. 
Pp.  416.     Brussels  :  Bruylant.     3  f. 

Blazquez  y  Delgado  Aguilera  (A.)  His- 
toria  de  la  provincia  de  Ciudad-Real. 
I.     Pp.  184.     Avila.     4to. 

BoRi  Y  Fontesta  (A.)  Historia  de  Cata- 
luna.     Pp.  344.    Barcelona. 

BuLARD  (G.)  Les  traites  de  Saint-Ger- 
main [1679] ;  essai  sur  I'alliance  etroite 
de  Louis  XIV  et  du  Grand  Electeur 
apr^s  la  guerre  de  Hollande.  Pp.  163. 
Paris :  Picard 


Butler  (C.)  The  Lausiac  history  of 
Palladius.  Cambridge :  University 
Press.     7/6. 

Czapla  (B.)  Gennadius  als  Litterarhis- 
toriker ;  eine  quellenkritisclie  Unter- 
suchung  der  Schrift  des  Gennadius  von 
Marseille  De  viris  illustribus.  Pp.  216. 
Miinster  :  Schoningh.     4-80  m. 

Denmark. — Kancelliets  Brevboger  vedro- 
rende  Danmarks  indre  Forhold.  I 
Uddrag  udgivne  ved  L.  Laursen. 
Pp.  794.     Copenhagen  :  Reitzel. 

Deploige  (S.)  The  referendum  in  Switzer- 
land. Tr.  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan. 
Pp.  xlix,  334.  London :  Longmans. 
7/6. 

DiJK  (A.  G.  van)  &  Scharp  de  Visser  (P. 
F.  C.)  De  nieuwe  geschiedenis  [1517- 
1789].  II:  Van  den  Westfaalschen 
vrede  tot  aan  de  bijeenkomst  der 
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The  Origins  of  the  Japanese  State 

AMONG  the  great  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Japanese 
revolution  of  1868  is  not  the  least  important,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  an  oriental  state  has  accepted  the  material,  and  even  to  some 
extent  the  moral,  civilisation  of  the  West.  The  change  was  greater 
than  it  appeared.  From  a  rigid  isolation  unexampled  in  history — 
for  the  policy  of  leyasu,  the  policy  of  isolation,  had  no  precedent, 
and  has  been  sanctioned  by  no  imitation — Japan  has  leaped  into  a 
fulness  of  communion  with  the  civilised  world  which  still  astonishes 
Europe,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  astonished  the  Dawnland 
itself.  On  two  previous  occasions  Japan  had  made  equally  sudden 
tacks  in  the  course  of  her  progress  through  the  ages,  which  has 
never  been  one  of  normal  evolution.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
she  closed  the  door  which  had  been  flung  wide  open  to  Christianity 
in  the  preceding  century.  Some  ten  centuries  earlier  she  had 
extended  an  even  more  willing  hospitality  to  Buddhism  and  the 
arts,  letters,  philosophy,  and  civilisation  of  China. 

It  is  of  primitive  Japan,  of  its  birth  and  final  sinicisation,  that 
the  story,  necessarily  imperfect,  is  attempted  in  the  following 
pages.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  people  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  ;  even  speculation  is  at  fault.  ^    Of  the  beginnings  of  the 

*  Not  a  single  certain  historical  fact,  documentary  or  other,  can  be  cited  in  support 
of  any  of  the  theories  that  have  attempted  to  show  whence  the  race  came  that  more 
or  fewer  centuries  before  Christ  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Chinese  state  on  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Hwangho.  The  only  peoples  that,  like  the  Chinese,  speak  a 
tonal,  essentially  monosyllabic  language  are  those  of  south-eastern  Asia,  who 
accepted  the  civilisation  of  China  almost  from  the  beginning  of  their  known  and 
comparatively  modern  history.  In  the  course  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  com- 
munications were  not  infrequent  between  India  and  China,  by  way  perhaps  of 
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civilisation  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  we  are  equally  ignorant ;  the 
Chinese  themselves  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  early  state,  as 
the  ascription  of  the  foundation  of  their  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  Fuhsi  (b.c.  2953),  Shennung  (b.c.  2838), 
and  Huangti  (b.c.  2698)  sufficiently  proves. 

But  of  the  beginnings  of  the  peopling  of  the  neighbouring 
island-empire  we  know  more,  and  both  the  source  and  course  of  its 
civilisation  are,  relatively  speaking,  patent  enough.  That  source 
was  not  Chinese,  and  to  understand  Japanese  history  aright  it  is 
most  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  non-sinesian  ^  character  of  its 
primitive  stage.  As  a  recent  French  writer  well  says — it  is  no 
mere  platitude  but  a  weighty  truth — lorsqiCon  veut  suivre  revolution 
d\in  peuple,  il  parait  indispensable  de  determiner  d'ahord  aussi  exacte- 
ment  que  possible  d'oii  il  est  parti.  In  the  process  of  time  the 
civilisation  of  China  no  doubt  invaded  Japan  much  as,  but  more 
slowly  than,  the  civilisation  of  the  "West  has  flooded  the  country  in 
our  own  day.  But,  profoundly  as  the  Japanese  state  has  been 
modified  by  sinicisation,  its  primitive  and  essential  character  has 
always  been  preserved.  The  sinicisation  was  happily  not  complete ; 
under  it,  submerged  but  not  destroyed,  has  always  existed  the 
Tsukushi-Yamato  ^  that  preceded  Nippon,^  and  it  is  to  this  very 
incompleteness  that  Japan,  if  some  of  the  disasters  of  her  history 
may  be  traced  to  a  consequent  lack  of  political  concentration,  owes 
her  preservation,  for  the  national  spirit  has  thus  been  saved  from 
becoming  dulled  by  the  pedantic  officialism  which  for  a  thousand 
years  has  sapped  the  strength  of  China. 

The  native  legends  indicate  vaguely,  yet  with  a  connexion  that 
lends  substance  to  the  tale  they  shadow  forth,  the  manner  of  the 
foundation  of  the  state.  It  was  not  the  work  of  foreign  conquerors, 
whose  tread  has  never  insulted  the  soil  of  Japan,  but  the  gradual 

Yunnan  and  the  Eiver  of  Golden  Sand,  Chinsha-Chiang—Ksnentssing,  however,  on  his 
celebrated  journey  in  the  seventh  century,  took  the  western  route,  and  entered  and  left 
India  by  the  Hindu  Kush— and  in  the  centuries  before  Christ  similar  communications 
may  have  taken  place.  Such  are  the  only  facts,  necessary  to  glance  at  here  in  view 
of  the  relation  of  Japan  to  China  and  through  China  to  India,  from  which  any 
inferences  can  be  dravm  concerning  the  origin  of  the  people  and  civilization  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  It  is  not  unlikely,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  as  regards  the  history 
both  of  China  and  Japan  the  long  prehistoric  narratives  that  exist  may  in  part  consist 
of  the  traditions  of  various  independent  states  or  tribes  arranged  on  one  horizon 
instead  of  being  placed  in  successive  strata. 

-  The  term  '  Sinesia '  and  its  adjective  may  perhaps  be  admitted  to  denote  the 
nnmense  tract  of  eastern  Asia  that  lies  between  the  central  tableland  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  together  with  the  non-Malayan  adjacent  islands,  the  home  of  some  three  or 
four  hundred  millions  of  people  who  in  greater  or  less  measure  possess  or  have  ac- 
cepted Chinese  civilisation. 

^  Tsukushi  is  an  old  name  for  southern  and  western  Japan ;  Yamato  comprised 
the  lands  lymg  round  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Inland  Sea.  See  the 
map  opposite. 

*  Nippon  (Nipon,  Niphon,  or  Nihon)  is  the  modern  name  of  the  empire. 
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creation  of  successive  migrations  of  men,  who  were  already 
Japanese  and  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation, 
from  the  south  and  west  of  Japan,  and  above  all  from  Kiushiu,  to 
the  broad  lands  lying  around  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Inland  Sea  which  divides  and  unites  the  three  constituent  islands 


of  Hondo,^  Kiushiu,  and  Shikoku,  much  as  the  Mediterranean 
parted  yet  joined  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Whence  the 
ancestors  of  these  migrant  adventurers  themselves  came  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  determine.  In  no  myth  or  legend  is  there  any  echo 
of  an  oversea  origin.     Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  earliest  Japanese 

^  A  modem  name  of  the  main  island  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Inland  Sea. 
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# 
folk  were  of  kin  with  the  Ural-altaic  peoples  of  north-eastern  Asia,^ 
and,  despite  the  lack  of  all  positive  evidence,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  made  their  way  across  the  narrow  seas  that  separate  the 
Korean  peninsula  from  the  west  coast  of  Kiushiu,  using  the  island 
of  Tsushima,  visible  from  the  Korean  shores  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  shores  of  Japan  on  the  other,  as  a  stepping-stone.  The 
Japanese  gulf-stream  would  assist  their  passage,  even  if  their  barks 
were  mere  coracles,  and  would  sometimes,  no  doubt,  carry  their 
frail  vessels  far  enough  to  the  north  to  explain  the  legends  that 
relate  to  an  early  settlement  in  Izumo,^  though  that  province  lies 
twice  the  distance  of  Kiushiu  from  the  Korean  coast. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  these  immigrations  took  place  it  is 
the  merest  speculation  even  to  hazard  a  guess.  But  a  surmise  at 
least  is  possible  as  to  the  date  when  the  migration  eastwards 
became  sufficiently  important  to  result  in  the  foundation  of  the 
new  state.  Shortly  after  the  Christian  era,  Chinese  letters 
had  reached  Korea,  in  the  train  perhaps  of  an  early  Buddhist 
propaganda.  It  is  true  that  Korean  accounts  ^  place  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhism  as  late  as  a.d.  372 ;  but  this  statement  refers 
possibly  to  the  official  recognition  of  the  new  faith,  or  to  its 
adoption  throughout  the  peninsula,  or  in  Pekche  the  southernmost 
of  the  three  Han.^  In  a.d.  67,  according  to  Mr.  Watters,^^  the  first 
Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  appeared  at  Chhangan  in  the 
province  of  Shensi.  The  officials  and  scholars  of  the  empire 
welcomed  the  new  religion,  the  sacred  books  of  which  were  at  once 
translated  into  Chinese,  and  thus  and  otherwise  a  powerful  impulse 
no  doubt  was  afforded  both  to  the  civilisation  and  to  the  philosophy 
of  China.  It  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  impossible  that  earlier 
communications  had  taken  place  between  India  and  China,  and 
that  the  principles  of  Buddhism  were  not  entirely  unknown  to 
the  real  founders  of  Taouism  and  Confucianism.  The  stimulus  of 
Buddhist  activity,  then,  may  well  have  reached  the  Korean 
peninsula  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  thence 

•^  In  grammar,  syntax,  and  word-sequence  pure  Japanese  closely  resembles  the  Ural- 
altaic  group  of  languages.  In  vocabulary  and  structure  it  has  much  in  common  with 
pure  Korean.  With  the  language  of  Luchu  its  affinities  are  closer  still,  as  Professor 
Chamberlain  has  abundantly  proved  in  his  admirable  monograph  on  Luchuan  pub- 
lished by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  But,  though  older  than  any  known  specimen 
of  Korean,  Japanese  would  seem  to  be  a  later  form  than  Luchuan,  which  retains  the 
curious  verbal  conclusive  endings  cmg,  ung,  and  ong. 

'  An  irregular  peninsula  on  the  west  coast  of  Hondo. 

*  See  the  Tonghuk  thongkam,  in  Japanese  Togoku  tsiigan,  or  general  mirror  of 
Eastern  Lands  {Historical  Annals),  a  Korean  work  written  in  Chinese.  It  is  cited 
by  Dr.  Aston  as  the  Tongkam;  the  above  transliteration,  which  is  Dr.  Florenz's, 
renders  the  entire  title.  Neither  Dr.  Florenz  nor  Dr.  Aston  appears  to  give  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Tongkam. 

^  Pekche,  Silla,  and  Koryo  ;  see  post,  p.  227,  note  54. 

'".  Mssays  on  the  Chinese  Langiiage,  p.  380. 
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after  a  relatively  short  interval  have  passed  over  to  western  Japan. 
With  the  advent  of  even  the  rudiments  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
civilisation  the   organising   capacity  of  the   peoples  or  states  on 
either  shore  of  the  narrow  seas  must  have  become  greatly  developed, 
and  the  tendency  to  movements  of  population  in  the  only  direction 
open    to    them — towards    the    east — increased.      Fresh    Korean 
immigrations  would  thus  take  place,  their  foregoers  in   western 
Japan  would  feel  the  impact  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  successive 
migrant  bands  would  be  induced  or  compelled  to  seek  their  fortune 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Inland  Sea,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the 
third  or  even  of  the  second  century.     For  it  is  inconceivable  that 
several  centuries    should    have    elapsed    between  the   arrival   of 
Buddhism  in  Korea  and  the  entry  of  the  faith  into  Japan,  which 
is  stated  to  have  occurred  as  late  as  a.d.  545.     It  may  be  that 
Buddhism  did  not  reach  the  Yamato  state,  or  did  not  attain  there 
a  development  sufficient  to  become  the  subject  of  tradition,  until 
the    sixth   century  ;    but   in   western   Japan,  at   all   events,    the 
elements  of  the  faith  must  have  been  known  not  much  later  than 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  letters,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  Wangin,  or  Wani,  alleged  to  have  been  appointed  tutor  to  an 
imperial   prince  in  a.d.  405,^^  was  not   the   first   to  bring   some 
knowledge   of  the  Chinese  language  to   Japan.     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  compiler  of  the  *  Nihonki '  probably  combined 
with  the  traditions  proper  to  the  Yamato  state  those  of  various 
pre-existing    and    contemporary   Japanese    or    Koreano-Japanese 
communities.    Or,  again,  the  story  of  Wani  may  be  a  mere  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  craft  or  guild  of  the  Fund  no  ohito,  or 
Chiefs  of  Writing.     The  chronology  as  well  as  the  narrative  of  the 
early  annalists  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  deserves  little  credit  ; 
their  chronicles  must  be  treated  as  collections  of  traditions,  mainly 
of  literary  creation,  from  which — and   they  are  almost  the  only 
materials   at   our   disposal — none  but   general  inferences  can  be 
safely  drawn.     It   is,   lastly,   possible   that   the   earliest    impetus 
eastwards  was  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Chinese  empire 
under  Shi  Hwangti  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ. 

The  Japanese  state,  in  a  word,  was  born  in  Tsukushi  (western 
Kiushiu),  and  found  the  opportunity  of  development  in  Yamato, 
more  or  less,  from  the  beginning  of  this  its  second  stage,  under  the 
quickening  influences  of  the  civilisation  of  China  and  the  faith  of 
Buddha. 

"  According  to  the  Nihonki  120  years  earlier;  but  Dr.  Aston,  and  Mr.  Bramsen  in 
his  valuable  Japanese  chronological  tables,  conclusively  show  that  this  chronology,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Japanese  history,  must  be  wrong.  There  is  evidence  that  some  inter- 
course existed  between  China  and  Japan  as  early  as  the  second  century,  or  even  before 
the  Christian  era. 
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The  usual  corroborations  and  proofs  of  western  history  are 
lacking  to  the  early  annals  of  the  Far  East.  Neither  in  China  nor 
in  Japan  has  archaeology,  so  far,  afforded  the  slightest  aid  to  the 
historian.  Even  the  valuable  researches  of  Mr.  Gowland  on  the 
misasagi  or  barrows  of  Japan  have  produced  no  historical  results.^^ 
Their  contents  furnish  merely  general  indications  of  a  social  state 
either  anterior  or  just  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  letters. 
A  few  ancient  manuscripts  exist,  but  none  of  any  historical 
value.  There  are  one  or  two  inscriptions  ^^  a  little  later  in  date 
than  the  epoch  dealt  with;  and  possibly  a  close  examination 
of  such  works  as  the  '  Engishiki '  (Kitual  or  Ceremonial  of  the 
period  Engi,  a.d.   901-922)   might  throw  some  light  upon   con- 

'2  '  The  Dolmens  and  Burial  Mounds  in  Japan,'  by  W.  Gowland,  F.S.A.,  Arch(20- 
logia,  Iv.  439-524.  The  mounds  or  barrows,  misasagi  (great  heaps),  are  found  as  far 
north  as  Takasaka  (about  80  miles  N.W.  of  Tokio),  and  as  far  south  as  Miyasaki  (S.E. 
of  Kiushiu),  but  are  more  thickly  scattered  over  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Yamato, 
Settsu,and  Kawachi  (within  some  GO  miles  of  Kioto),  thus  corroborating  the  traditions 
that  place  the  origin  of  the  state  in  what  may  be  termed  the  Yamato  tract.  Mr. 
Gowland  examined  140  of  these  mounds  or  their  remains  (dolmens).  They  may  be 
roughly  arranged  into  those  which  consist  of  a  passage  only,  allee  couverte,  and  those 
which  possess  one  or  tv/o  chambers  in  addition.  Judging  from  Mr.  Gowland's 
beautiful  figures,  the  dolmens  closely  resemble  those  of  western  Europe,  but  some 
show  a  slightly  different  construction.  Neither  stone  nor  bronze  weapons,  except 
bronze  arrow-heads,  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  mounds,  but  many  of  them  contain 
sarcophagi  in  wood,  stone,  or  terra-cotta.  No  inscriptions  of  any  kind  have  been 
discovered.  The  tenant  of  a  misasagi  was  not  cremated.  The  body  was  laid  on  the 
floor  or  in  a  sarcophagus ;  around,  as  in  Etruscan  tombs,  were  disposed  his  arms 
(iron)  and  ornaments  (gold  and  silver  and  carved  stone  beads — rnagatama),  including, 
in  some  cases,  curious  gilt  copper  shoes.  Terra-cotta  figures  of  men  and  horses  are 
also  found,  together  with  primitively  decorated  pottery.  These  vast  tombs — some 
were  over  400  feet  in  length — were  constructed  by  forced  labour,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
felt  as  a  great  burden,  and  in  later  days  their  size  was  restricted  by  sumptuary  edicts. 
A  good  idea  of  their  appearance  may  be  gathered  from  a  reproduction  of  a  native 
woodcut  (taken  apparently  from  the  Yedo  MeisJio,  a  singularly  well  arranged  and 
richly  illustrated  history  of  Yedo,  published  in  the  thirties  of  the  present  century)  on 
page  243  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Aston 's  work  mentioned  below,  representing  the 
tomb  of  the  minister  Kamatari  (seventh  century). 

'•'  Such  as  the  stone  Tsitbo  no  ishibumi  erected  by  Tamura  Maro  in  a.d.  801  and 
still  to  be  seen  at  Taga,  near  Sendai  (N.E.  Japan),  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  the  distance  to  the  Yezo  frontier  was  150  ri  (50  miles).  One  would  like  to  see  a 
rubbing  of  this  stone.  There  is  said  to  be  a  sort  of  memorial  stone  or  slab  at  Dogo  in 
lyo,  describing  the  visit  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (a.d.  593-628)  to  the  hot  springs  there 
(see  the  Shaku  Nihonki,  where  the  text  of  the  inscription  is  given).  On  a  stone 
known  as  the  Na-su  monument,  in  Shimotsuke,  dated  a.d.  700,  is  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  erected  by  Korean  settlers  in  memory  of  Na-su  Kuni  no  Miya 
tsuko  (either  a  man  of  that  name  or  a  provincial  governor  called  Nasu).  Perhaps  a 
dozen  other  monuments  ascribed  to  the  eighth  century  are  known,  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  critically  examined.  M.  Courant,  in  the  Journal  Asiatigue  (Mars- 
Avril  1898),  gives  an  account  with  a  translation  of  an  inscription  found  not  far  from 
the  north  Korean  frontier,  near  a  barrow,  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  in  which 
the  Wa  (Japanese)  are  mentioned  as  allies  of  Pekche  and  invaders  of  Silla.  I  owe 
this  reference  to  Dr.  Aston.  Of  ancient  manuscripts  nearly  all  (if  not  all)  are  Dharani 
or  Buddhist  texts  written  (or  blocked)  on  paper,  or  written  on  palm  leaves.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  and,  if  the  writer's  memory  is 
not  at  fault,  a  few  have  been  seen  by  Sir  E.  Satow. 
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stitutional  and  customary  questions  and  the  inner  economy  of 
the  court.  But,  in  effect,  the  Japanese  have  to  depend  upon  the 
two  books  about  to  be  mentioned  for  the  early  history  of  their 
country,  and  from  the  same  sources  those  portions  of  the  six 
authorised  histories  ^'^  which  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Japanese 
state  draw,  apparently,  all  their  materials.  The  books  in  question 
are  the  '  Kojiki,'  or  Eecords  of  Ancient  Matters,^-^  and  the  '  Nihongi '' 
or  *  Nihonki,'  ^^  or  Chronicles  of  Nihon,  Nippon,  or  Japan. ^^  Both 
are  said  to  have  been  composed  in  the  eighth  century;  of  the 
events  recorded  in  their  narrative  there  is  absolutely  no  extrinsic 
evidence  whatever,  save  some  few  notices  in  Chinese  and  Korean 
historical  works,  themselves  subject  more  or  less  to  the  same 
disabilities  as  those  which  affect  the  Japanese  annals.  For 
present  purposes,  therefore,  the  '  Kojiki '  and  *  Nihonki '  must  be 
taken  as  sufficient  in  themselves. 

Of  the  *  Kojiki '  an  admirable  translation,  abundantly  anno- 
tated, has  been  published  by  Professor  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Imperial  University,  Tokio,  replete  with  varied  and  accurate 
learning,  and  furnished  with  an  elaborate  introduction  portraying 
in  a  vivid  and  interesting  manner  the  life  of  the  primitive  Japanese. 
Of  the  last  nine  of  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  '  Nihonki '  a  somewhat 
stiff  but  exact  translation,  annotated  with  true  German  fulness,  has 
been  produced  by  Dr.  Karl  Florenz,  also  a  professor  of  the  Imperial 
University.  But  it  is  to  the  well-known  scholar  Dr.  W.  G.  Aston, 
C.M.G.,  late  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.  M.  Legation,  Tokio,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  a  complete  version  of  the  entire  work  in  two  goodly 
volumes  of  over  four  hundred  pages  each — a  truly  monumental  ex- 
ample of  accurate  scholarship,  v/ide  research,  and  patient  industry. 

Both  the  '  Kojiki '  and  the  '  Nihonki '  are  composed  in  Chinese, 
so  far  as  the  script  and  order  of  characters  are  concerned.  Both 
lack  all  the  good  qualities  of  literary  Chinese,  and,  if  intelligible, 
would  appear  contemptible  to  an  educated  Chinaman.  In  the 
former  the  characters  are  often  used  phonetically ;  more  rarely  in 
the  latter,  save  in  the  case  of  proper  names.  Neither  would  be 
read  sinicey  or  even  japonice,  that  is,  neither  as  Japano-chinese 
nor  as   Sinico-japanese,  but  would  have  to   be  translated  into  a 

^*  Bik-kokushi,  from  and  including  the  Nihonki  itself  (a.d.  720)  to  the  Sandai 
Jitsuroku  (a.d.  901)  or  true  account  of  the  Three  Reigns — those,  namely,  of  the 
emperors  Seiwa,  Yozei,  and  Koko. 

'^  A  better  title  perhaps  were  A  Reco7-d  of  Ancient  Events. 

'®  Nihonki  is  preferable ;  the  voicing  (nigori)  of  mutes  appears  to  have  been  a 
late  phenomenon  ;  and  '  Annals'  is  better  than  '  Chronicles,'  as  the  record  is  a  year-to- 
year  one.  Dr.  Aston  is  inclined  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  a  third  document,  the 
Kiujiki,  of  which  the  text  is  largely  identical  with  that  of  the  Nihonki.  Both, 
therefore,  cannot  be  genuine,  but  both  may  be  copies  of  a  third  unknown. 

*^  According  to  Dr.  Aston  the  name  Nippon  was  first  used,  officially  at  all  events^ 
in  A.D.  670. 
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peculiar  kind  of  literary  Japanese  specially  affected  to  such  pur- 
poses. ^^  The  order  of  words  in  Japanese,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
almost  the  exact  reverse  of  that  in  Chinese,  and,  in  addition  to 
effecting  the  necessary  change  in  word-sequence,  the  Japanese 
reader  would  have  to  apply  the  inflexional  and  case  particles  of 
his  own  language,  which  may  or  may  not  be  indicated  in  the  text. 
With  respect  to  compositions  of  this  kind  there  can  of  course  be 
no  question  of  style,  yet  in  the  *  Nihonki '  especially  some  of  the 
stories  are  told  in  a  fairly  lucid,  and  occasionally  in  a  picturesque 
manner.  The  *Kojiki'  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  712 
by  one  Yasumaro,  who  wrote  the  whole  work  at  the  dictation  of  a 
person  of  marvellous  memory,  Hiyeda  no  Are,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  woman,  whom  the  Emperor  Temmu  had  twenty-five  years 
previously  caused  to  be  instructed  in  the  traditions  and  language 
of  former  ages.  The  *  Nihonki '  was  finished  eight  years  later 
(a.d.  720),  and  was  presented  to  the  court  by  the  same  Yasumaro. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  circumstance  that  two  such  works, 
very  different  in  style  and  object,  should  have  been  compiled  at  so 
short  an  interval  of  time  by  the  same  person.  Dr.  Aston  leans 
to  the  belief  that  the  earlier  books  of  the  '  Nihonki '  were  written 
by  the  famous  Buddhist  Prince  Shotoku,^'^  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Native  scholars,  however,  seem  to 
regard  the  '  Jindai  no  maki '  (the  two  volumes  dealing  with  age  of 
the  gods)  as  a  late  addition,  and  this  seems  the  better  opinion. 
Reference  to  the  *  Nihonki '  in  after  literature  is  not  positive 
evidence,  for  no  (block)  printed  works  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century  are  known  to  exist.^*^     It  may  be  hazarded,  but  as  a  pure 

"*  It  may  be  thus  (not  fully)  exemplified.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  NiJionJci 
runs : — 

1  234  5  (;  789 

A.  Chinese. —  Ku  thien  ti  wei  pliou  yin  yang  im  fen. 

B.  Japano-chinese. —  Ko    ten  chi  mi    ho      in    yd   2)u  bun. 

1  2  3  4  5467  9  8 

C.  Japanese  translation. — Inishie,  anie  tsiichi  imada  loakare-zu,  me  loo  wakare-zu. 

12  3  4  5  6 

Dr.  Aston.— 'Of  old  Heaven  and  Earth  were  not  yet  parted  and  the  In  [me  =  female 

.       .  ^_  8  9 

prmciple]  and  Yo  [ido  =  male  principle]  were  not  yet  parted.' 

The  curiosity  of  this  is  that  A  only  is  correct  because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Chinese 
extract ;  that  B,  if  spoken,  would  be  unintelligible,  and  that  C  is,  to  say  the  least, 
artificial  and  somewhat  archaicised  Japanese. 

'^  The  author  also,  according  to  Dr.  Aston,  of  the  Kiujiki,  a  title  identical  in 
meaning  with  Kojiki. 

-"  See  Sir  E.  Satow's  papers  on  '  Early  Printing  in  Japan  '  {Trans.  Asiatic  Soc. 
Japan,  x.).  As  early  as  a.d.  175  impressions  are  alleged  to  have  been  taken  of  the 
classical  texts  cut  upon  stone  tablets  in  China,  and  some  of  these  impressions  are  said 
to  be  still  extant.  In  the  sixth  century  block  printing  was  invented,  but  was  little  used, 
except  for  Buddhist  works,  up  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  century 
prmted  books  became  common.  In  Japan  block  printing  is  said  to  date  from  the 
eighth  century  (later  than  the  Nihonki) ;  but  no  block-printed  book  is  known  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century.  Only  Buddhist  and  classical  Chinese  works  were  then 
reproduced  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  first  the  Is4  no  Monogatari 
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speculation,  that  the  usurpation  of  the  Fujihara  family  (in  the 
eighth  century)  gave  occasion  for  the  production  both  of  the  *  Kojiki ' 
and  the  *  Nihonki ; '  the  former  in  the  interest  rather  of  con- 
servative SJiinto,  the  latter  in  support  of  Buddhist  and  Chinese 
innovations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  '  Nihonki '  may  probably 
be  justly  regarded  as  originally  consisting  of  a  nuclear  portion 
dealing  with  the  later  reigns,  to  which  the  earlier,  and  especially  the 
mythological,  books  were  afterwards  added,  numerous  passages  being 
subsequently  interpolated  with  the  formula  sho  ni  iwaku — '  in  one 
writing  it  is  said.'  These  passages  are  indented  in  Dr.  Aston's  trans- 
lation. In  very  few  cases  are  the  sources  of  information  indicated. 
The  '  Kojiki,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  archaic  Japanese  written 
in  Chinese  characters,  used  partly  ideographically,  partly  phoneti- 
cally, has  no  chronology  and  is  nearly  valueless  as  history,  but  of 
more  interest  as  a  mythology,  being  much  less  sinicised  than  the 
'  Nihonki.'  It  does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  attention  at 
the  hands  of  Japanese  scholars  before  the  curious  revival  of  Shinto 
(the  primitive  naturalistic  religion  of  Japan)  that  took  place  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,^^  for  down  to  that  period  only  two 
editions  of  the  work  appear  to  have  been  printed.  The  '  Nihonki,' 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  frequently  reprinted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  The  '  Nihonki,' 
therefore,  must  be  taken  as  the  sole  source  of  the  annals  of  Japan 
from  the  beginning  of  things  to  the  abdication  of  the  Empress  Jito 
in  A.D.  697. 

(Komance  of  Ise),  and  two  years  later  (1599)  the  Nilwiiki  (with  movable  types),  were 
printed.  Buddhist  treatises  were  often  printed  by  way  of  expiation,  as  by  the  famous 
Kg  no  Moronawu  (fourteenth  century),  who,  in  a  colophon  to  an  edition  of  a  Buddhist 
work,  states  that  he  '  has  undertaken  the  printing  of  this  true  doctrine  in  order  thereby 
to  eradicate  his  accumulated  guilt.'  Movable  types  were  known  in  China  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  copper  founts  were  employed  by  the  Koreans  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Sir  E.  Satow  possesses  a  Korean  book  thus  printed,  of  which  the  date  antici- 
pates that  of  the  earliest  known  European  printed  book  by  at  least  126  years.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  use  of  movable  types  was  discontinued  in 
Japan  ;  the  process  was  probably  more  expensive,  in  a  country  of  cheap  labour,  than 
block  printing. 

2'  This  very  curious  episode  in  Japanese  history  is  excellently  told  by  Sir  E.  Satow 
in  an  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan, 
with  which  should  be  read  his  paper  on  the  Shinto  temples  of  Ise  in  the  preceding 
volume.  The  revival,  due  almost  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  three  men — Mabuchi,  Motowori, 
and  Hirata,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1843 ;  the  second  being,  in  point  of  style  at  least, 
the  greatest  name  in  Japanese  literature— was  in  thought  political  rather  than  religious, 
and  political  too  in  results,  though  these  were  not  immediate.  In  quickening  the 
Shinto  faith,  if  any  such  faith  there  be,  it  had  no  efficiency  whatever.  The  object  of  the 
movement  was  to  replace  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  by  a  blind  acceptance  of  the 
myths  of  the  Kojiki  and  of  the  divine  descent  as  well  as  of  the  divine  rirjlit  of  the 
Mikado  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  polemic  against  Shushiist  (Chuhsi)  Confucianism  together 
with  Buddhism,  and  promulgated  neither  dogma  nor  ethic ;  but  it  lent  force  to  the 
feeling  against  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  which  was  as  old  as  the  dynasty  itself  imposed 
by  force  and  maintained  by  a  system  of  secret  police  unexampled  in  unscrupulousness 
and  efficiency. 
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The  text  used  by  Dr.  Aston  is  that  of  the  '  Shukai '  or  '  Shuge  '— 
<  Collected  Commentaries.'     Of  this  work  the  date  is  not  given,  but 
the  preface,  I  find,  is  signed  by  Kawamura  Hidene  of  Owari,  with 
the  date  11th  month  5th  year  of  Temmei  (December  1785).     Dr. 
Aston  makes  no  reference  to  any  manuscript  texts,  but  this  want  has 
been  supplied  by  the  untiring  industry  of  Dr.  Florenz.     According 
to  that  patient  labourer  in  the  field  of  Japanese  history,  the  earliest 
extant  manuscript  is  dated  a.d.  904,  but  contains  only  the  '  Jindai 
no  maki.'     Dr.  Florenz,  who  is  no  rigorous  critic,  terms  it^  sehr 
verddchtig.     Various  other  manuscripts  are  mentioned,  containing 
mostly  the  '  Jindai '  with  some  later  books,  but  the  only  complete  one 
is  stated  to  be  the  '  ten-volume  text '  completed  in  a.d.  1513.     Dr. 
Florenz  does  not  state  that  he  has  seen,  much  less  collated,  any 
of  these  manuscripts  with  the  printed  texts  ;  but  a  Japanese  scholar, 
Mr.  Ihida  Takesato,  appears  to  make  more  or  less  use  of  them  in 
his  stupendous  edition  of  the  *  Nihonki '  now  in  progress—'  Nihon- 
shoki  Tsushaku,'  or  Complete  Commentary  on  the  '  Nihon-shoki ' 
or    'Nihonki.'     In  relation  to  textual  criticism,  however,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  Japanese  scholarship  has  yet  won  its  spurs. 
The  first  printed  text  appeared  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  of  this  only  the  '  Jindai  no  maki '  are  extant.     Since 
that  date  some  fifteen  editions  have  been  published  (some  in  manu- 
script) ,  of  which,  apart  from  the  '  Tsushaku '  just  mentioned,  the  most 
important    is    the     '  Nihonki-den '  --    in    a    hundred   manuscript 
volumes,'^^  an  immense  work  composed  by  Suzuki  Shigetane,  a  pupil       i 
of  the  celebrated  Hirata  (1776-1843),  and  intended  as  a  pendant 
to,  perhaps  as  a  corrective  of,  the  more  famous  *  Kojiki-den '  of       | 
Motowori.-^     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither  Dr.  Florenz 
nor   Dr.   Aston   has  been    able    to    consult    Suzuki's  edition,  the 
polemic  of  which  would  no  doubt  have  proved  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  1 

Of  the  story  told  in  this  fundamental  document  of  Japanese  j 
history,  some  of  the  main  features  may  now  be  summarily  pre- 
sented with  such  elucidations  as  general  considerations  suggest. 
The  '  Jindai '  or  mythology  must  be  very  briefly  treated. ^^  It 
is,  in  effect,  a  thoroughly  sinicised  and  variously  manipulated 
version  (with  additions  and  omissions)  of  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  '  Kojiki '  where  the  stories  are  told  after  a  more 
naive  and  purely  Japanese  fashion.  Even  in  the  '  Kojiki,'  however,  j 
the   disentanglement   of   the   native  element  in  the  myths  from 

--  Florenz,  Einleitung,  p.  xix. 

■-•'  These  maki,  ken,  or  volumes  are  rather  livraisons,  consisting  each  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  leaves,  printed  on  one  side  only.  j 

-^  On  account  of  the  views  expressed  in  his  work  Suzuki  was  repudiated  by  his       | 
master  Hirata. 

-•'  Much  the  most  readable  account,  not  too  lengthy,  of  Japanese  mythology  will  be 
found  in  Sir  E,  Satow's  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto.  .  | 

1 


I 
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Chinese  modifications  and  associations  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
task  will  not  be  attempted  here,  and  only  so  much  of  the  '  Jindai ' 
will  be  given,  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  may  seem  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  genealogy  of  the  first  emperor,  Jimmu. 

After  the  separation,  then,  of  the  In  and  the  Yo  ^^  a  thing  like  a 
reed-shoot  is  produced  between  the  separated  Heaven  and  Earth. 
This  becomes  a  deity,  who  is  at  once  provided  with  two  companion 
deities.  Subsequently  a  succession  of  other  deities  are  produced 
(not  procreated),  and,  lastly,  Izanagi  and  Izanami;  ^^  eight  deities 
in  all,  male  and  female,  are  thus  brought  into  being  resulting  from 
the  interaction  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  of  the  male  and  female  prin- 
ciples.^^ Izanagi  and  Izanami,  standing  on  the  Sky  Bridge  (Milky 
Way),  now  thrust  down  a  Precious  Spear  into  the  blue  ocean  beneath, 
the  drops  falling  from  which  coagulate  to  form  an  island  called  Ono- 
goro  (Self-congeal),  on  which  they  descend  and  procreate  the  various 
islands  of  Japan,  the  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  the  ancestors  of 
herbs  and  trees,  and  lastly  the  great  Sky-shining  female  deity  who 
mounts  to  heaven  by  a  ladder  and  becomes  the  Sun-deity.  They  next 
procreate  her  consort,  the  Moon-deity,  who  mounts  to  his  place  by 
the  same  means,  and  later  on  a  fierce  evil  deity,  Susa,  who  perhaps 
may  represent  volcanic  eruptive  force.  From  his  breath  various 
deities  are  produced,  together  with  the  ancestors  of  the  vassals  of 
Izumo  and  the  nobles  of  Ohoshi-Kafuchi  and  Yamashiro,  A 
quarrel  then  ensues  between  Susa  and  his  sister  the  Sun-deity,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  former  adopts  the  singular  device  of 
flinging  the  hide  of  a  mottled  (piebald)  colt,  flayed  backwards,  over 
his  sister  as  she  sits  in  her  hall  plying  the  shuttle.  She  wounds 
herself  in  her  fright,  and,  retiring  in  dudgeon  within  a  cave,  leaves 
the  world  in  darkness.-'^  The  other  deities  now  assemble,  among 
them  being  the  ancestors  of  the   Nakatonn,^^  and    of  the    Imibe 

-"  The  yin  and  yang  of  Chinese  philosophy,  a  general  expression  of  natural 
antinomy. 

'"  Explained  as  the  Inviting  Male  and  the  Inviting  Female.  The  whole  story  is  a 
mythopceic  story  evolved  from  the  names. 

-^  The  first  three  are  represented  as  male  deities. 

-*  It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  elements  of  this  story  may  be  drawn  from  the 
(Chinese)  myth  of  the  loves  of  the  stars,  Shokujo  (3.7.  Aquila)  and  Ningio  (a  Lyra), 
the  spinster  and  the  cowherd,  who  on  the  7th  of  the  7th  month  (tanabata,  night) 
cross  the  Milky  Way  by  a  bridge  made  by  the  wings  of  a  close  flight  of  magpies — in 
Japanese,  Kasasagi-basJd.  The  clouded  Milky  Way  may  be  represented  in  the  term 
'  mottled,'  and  the  division  of  the  Way  likened  to  the  straggling  hind  limbs  of  a  horse. 
There  is  another  less  agreeable  explanation  which  cannot  be  given  here.  The  storjr 
is  referred  to  in  the  following  quatrain  from  the  Hiyaku-nin  isshiii  (a  Century  of  Stanzas 
by  a  Century  of  Poets).  Kasasagi  no  \  ivataserio  liaslii  ni  \  okusliimo  no  \  sJdrokiwo 
mireba  \  yo  zo  fuke  ni  keru.  ('  When  the  sheen  of  the  hoar  frost  is  seen  on  the 
Magpies'  Bridge,  one  knows  that  the  night  is  indeed  far  gone.')  Kasasagi  hashi  may 
also  refer  to  a  bridge  so  called  in  the  palace  grounds.  The  complaint  is  that  of  a  lover 
who  must  leave  his  mistress  as  the  dawn  approaches. 

^"  Inner  attendants  (of  the  palace),  afterwards  a  name  given  to  ministers  or 
councillors  of  the  emperor. 
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(taboo-guild),  and  not  without  trouble  induce  her  to  come  forth. 
She  becomes  a  mother  in  good  time,  and  finally  a  great-grand- 
mother, and  estabHshes  her  great-grandson  Ninigi  (Buddy  Plenty  ^^ ) 
as  ruler  over  the  earth  deities  or  earth  people.  To  take  possession 
of  his  empire  Ninigi  descends  on  the  peak  of  Takachiho  in  Hiuga, 
where  he  becomes  the  father  of  two  children— one  the  ancestor 
of  the  Hayato,32  the  other  of  the  chiefs  of  Wohari  (Owari).  The 
first  of  these,  Hikohohodemi,  marries  the  Sea-deity's  daughter,  Rich- 
Jewel,  who  gives  birth  to  a  prince.  The  latter  takes  to  wife  his 
aunt, 'the  younger  sister  of  Rich- Jewel,  and  their  fourth  child,  born 
1,792,470  years  after  the  descent  on  earth  of  his  grandfather  Ninigi, 
is  the  prince  of  Ihare  in  Kamu  ( Lofty)  Yamato,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  afterwards  called  Jimmu  (Divine  Valour),  and  still 
honoured  as  the  founder  of  the  existing  line  of  mikados  or  tennu. 

The  official,^'^  and  also  the  learned  view  in  Japan  is  that 
authentic  history  begins  with  Jimmu,  who  is  behoved  to  have 
mounted  the  throne  on  11  Feb.  b.c.  660,  a  day  now  kept  as  the 
Japanese  national  holiday.  Jimmu.  as  already  mentioned,  is  a 
posthumous  title  bestowed  upon  Ihare  no  Hiko  (Prince  or  Chief  of 
Ihare)  during  the  reign  of  Kwammu  (a.d.  782-806),  long  after  the 
completion  of  the  '  Nihonki,'  when  such  okurina  (posthumous  names) 
are  stated  to  have  been  first  used  to  designate  deceased  or  cloistered 
emperors.  The  story  of  his  reign,  for  reasons  which  will  become 
apparent  as  we  proceed,  may  best  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
'  Seiki,'  ^^  a  rationalised  history  of  Japan  by  Rai  Jo,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  '  Nihon  Gwaishi.'  After  tracing  the  descent  of 
Jimmu  from  Ninigi  the  *  Seiki '  proceeds  : 

In  the  spring  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  (b.c.  660)  the 
emperor  (Jimmu)  ascended  the  throne  at  Kashihabara  Palace  in  Yamato. 

Seven  years  earlier  (e.g.  667),  when  residing  in  Hiuga  at  the  Taka- 
chiho Palace,  he  assembled  the  imperial  princes  and  discussed  matters 
with  them,  saying :  '  This  country  of  Plenteous  Rice-ears  was  bestowed 
upon  Our  ancestors  by  Heaven.  But  now  the  revolving  years  ^^  have 
brought  round  a  period  of  chaos.     Many  have  been  the  years  of  Our 

^'  So  rendered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

^■-'  Falcon  men,  afterwards  the  imperial  guard. 

'*•'  A  year  or  two  ago  a  Japanese  editor  was  condemned  to  several  years'  imprison- 
ment for  having  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Jimmu  story.  The 
sentence  was  approved  by  the  whole  forty  millions — if  there  are  forty — of  Japanese. 

^^  Seiki  may  be  translated  as  authentic  or  regular  history,  as  distinguished  from  the 
gwaishi,  an  outside  history— that  is,  not  official,  and  therefore  affording  more  liberty. 

^^  The  reference  is  to  the  Chinese  cosmical  cycle,  of  which  the  following  sketch  is 
founded  on  Chuhsi's  Lichhi  (Primordial  Energy  and  Primordial  Suhstatice).  The 
cosmos  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  a  primordial  energy  [li,  i.e.  motion)  upon  a 
primordian  substance  {chhi,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  ether)  of  an  ex- 
tremely subtle  character.  The  energy  is  perfect,  not  so  the  substance,  hence  in  the 
course  of  time  the  cosmos  degenerates,  and  is  finally  destroyed  or  resolved  into  its 
elements,  and  chaos  ensues.  In  chaos,  however,  a  remnant  subsists,  from  which  a 
new  cosmos  is  born.    The  whole  cycle  is  called  a  yuen,  lasting  129,600  years,  and  is 
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sojourn  in  this  remote  ^^  West,  and  now  looking  forth  We  perceive 
that  Our  Imperial  Excellence  has  not  penetrated  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  land,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  each  province  belongs  to 
a  lord  and  each  village  to  a  chief,  and  these  lords  and  chiefs  are 
endlessly  striving  with  each  other  so  that  unity  under  Our  sway  is 
impossible.  But  we  hear  that  in  the  East  lies  a  fair  land  encircled 
by  hills  and  mountains  where  Our  Imperial  Sway  might  well  be 
assured.  In  that  land  is  one  Nigihayahi  no  Mikoto,  who,  they  say, 
is  of  collateral  kin  with  Our  Line.  Him  a  prince  called  Nagasune 
Hiko  has  from  old  time  supported,  who  is  lord  of  all  that  region. 
This  power  it  is  Our  Will  utterly  to  destroy  and  in  that  land  to  found 
Our  Capital,  and  thus  extend  Our  Sway  over  the  whole  world.'  In  the 
tenth  month  the  emperor  left  Hiuga  and  came  to  Hayasuhi  no  minato,^^ 
where  he  obtained  the  aid  of  Uzu  Hiko  and  took  him  as  his  guide. 

In  the  twelfth  month  the  emperor  came  to  Aki  ^^  and  lodged  in  the 
Chinu  Palace. 

In  the  next  year  the  emperor  entered  the  province  of  Kibi,^^  and 
stopped  at  the  Takashima  Palace.  Boats  and  oars  were  prepared,  and 
arms  and  food  were  collected.  In  the  second  month  of  the  following 
year  the  boats  arrived  at  Naniha  ^^  and  were  poled  upstream  to  Kawa- 
fuchi,  thence  (the  forces)  proceeded  across  the  mountains  eastwards  by 
Mount  Ikoma  to  Yamato.  Nagasune  engaged  our  host  at  Kusaye  no 
Saka,  nor  could  our  men  prevail,  and  the  imperial  elder  brother  Itsuse 
no  Mikoto  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  and  died.  Our  army  than  feigned  a 
retreat,"*^  as  if  too  weak  to  march  on,  and  entered  the  province  of  Kii, 
where  Takakuraji,  Taketsumi,  and  other  chiefs  made  submission,  as  was 
their  duty.  They  guided  our  forces  over  the  Kumano  Mountains  into 
the  Agata  of  Uda.'^^  Michinoomi  no  Mikoto  led  the  van  ;  he  slew  Eiikeshi, 
and,  after  routing  Yasotakeru,"*^  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  at  the  Hill 

symbolised  as  a  circle  divided  into  12  hoei,  or  10,800  years  each,  named  according  to 
the  signs  of  the  Chinese  zodiac.  The  first  hoei  symbolises  Heaven,  the  second  Earth, 
the  third  Man — the  Triad  of  Powers — and  so  forth.  Halfway  the  Earth  breaks  up,  its 
elements  mingle  with  those  of  Heaven,  and  the  whole  eventually  ends  in  Chaos. 
Eeconstruction  then  begins,  halfway  between  Chaos  and  Heaven  the  Stars  aj)pear, 
finally  the  Earth  and  the  Universe  of  things  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  including 
Man.  Chuhsi  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Confucianism  which  still  rules  China.  The 
identity  of  human  thought,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  through  space  and  time,  is  well 
exhibited  in  a  comparison  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  of  the  twelfth 
century  with  that  of  the  Eoman  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  : — 
'  Prima  fuit  rerum  confusa  sine  ordine  moles, 

Unaque  erat  facies  sidera,  terra,  fretum. 
Mox  coelum  impositum  terris,  humus  aequore  cincta  est, 
Inque  suas  partes  cessit  inane  chaos.' 

'^  That  is,  far  from  the  capital,  an  anachronismal  expression  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese. 

^'  The  '  swift-sucking  fairway.'  The  Bungo  channel  between  Kiushiu  and  Shikoku 
is  meant. 

^*  On  the  north  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea,  towards  the  west. 

'"  East  of  Aki  (Agi).  ^»  The  old  name  of  Ozaka. 

•"  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

*'^  An  old  term  for  province,  now  ke7i  (prefecture). 

"  This  name  and  some  other  names  here  occurring  are  not  viewed  by  Dr.  Aston 
as  proper  names,  but  a  meaning  is  given  to  the  rebus-like  collection  of  ideographs 
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of  Kunimi.  Again  employing  the  skill  of  Uzu  Hike,  our  host  made  a 
feint  ^4  defeated  and  slew  Yeshiki,  then  advanced  and  attacked  Nagasune, 
whom  Nigihayahi  slew  and  then  himself  submitted.  This  was  in  the 
twelfth  month,  in  winter.  ^ 

The  next  year  our  forces  were  distributed,  and,  destroymg  all  the  cave- 
dwelling  robbers,  completely  conquered  Yamato.  The  south-east  slopes 
of  Mount  Unebi  were  then  surveyed  geomantically,  and,  being  found 
suitable,  the  Imperial  Domain  was  here  fixed  and  the  Capital  established. 
And  here  the  Imperial  Dignity  was  assumed,  and  Hime  Tatara  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Consort.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Koto- 
shironushi  no  Kami.  In  the  Great  Palace  the  emperor  then  deposited 
the  three  Divine  Treasures  ;  the  Sword,  the  Mirror,  and  the  Jewel. 
Amanotaneko  no  Mikoto  was  made  Minister  of  Rites,  and  Amanotomi  no 
Mikoto  Minister  of  Civil  Affairs.  Umashimade  no  Mikoto  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Inner  Guard,  while  the  command  of  the  Kumebe  ^^  was 
given  to  Michinoomi  no  Mikoto,  who  defended  the  outer  precincts. 
Umashimade  was  the  son  of  Nigihayahi. 

Uzu  Hiko  was  appointed  Governor  of  Yamato,  Tsuemi  of  Katsuraki, 
Otokashi  of  Takeda,  and  Otoshiki  of  Shiki.  On  Michinoomi  were 
bestowed  house-lands,  and  Taketsumi  and  others  received  various  rewards 
in  proportion  to  their  merits.  Umashimade  and  Amanohikata  were 
made  Ministers  of  Civil  Affairs. 

In  the  fourth  year  (of  the  reign)  a  sacred  barrow  was  raised  on  the 
Hill  of  Tomi,  where  the  Imperial  Ancestors  and  the  Heavenly  Gods  were 
worshipped. 

In  the  forty- second  year  Kannunakawamimi  no  Mikoto  was  made  the 
Imperial  Heir. 

In  the  seventy- sixth  year  in  spring  in  the  third  month  the  emperor 
Jimmu  died  at  the  Kashihara  Palace,  and  was  buried  in  the  ninth  month 
of  the  following  year. 

This  is  a  '  rationalised '  summary  of  the  *  Nihonki '  story. 
What  appeared  to  the  Japanese  historian  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  be  merely  myth,  as  he  understood  the  thing,  is  omitted. 
What  is  assumed  to  be  traditional  is  accepted  as  beyond  criticism. 
The   '  rationalising '   process  is  not,    it  is  seen,  carried  very  far. 

with  which  they  are  phonetically  written.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  originally  at 
least,  proper  names  were  intended. 

**  Literally  'pitched  a  false  camp.' 

^^  A  military  guild  or  corporation.  These  b4,  very  distinctive  elements  in  the 
primitive  Japanese  polity,  were  probably  at  first  the  descendants  of  the  tribal  chief's 
personal  followers,  afterwards  hereditary  court  officials.  Eventually  a  sort  of  tribe 
or  clan  would  arise,  later  still  an  association,  company,  guild,  or  craft,  imitative  of  the 
tribe.  The  Japanese  term  for  the  headship  of  a  6^  is  the  very  curious  word  kaband, 
a  corpse,  of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  A  few  examples  of  the  b^  may  be 
given  for  which  the  present  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kumagusu  Minakata,  whose 
erudition,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  European,  is  of  quite  singular  extent  and  variety. 
Nakatomi—])si[8ice  attendants  ;  Hattori  -weavers  ;  Kurumamochi — charioteers  ; 
Amatsu—descendmnts  of  Amatsu;  Enomuro — Elm-trce-house  men,  a  sort  of  totem; 
mato  no  omi— whose  ancestors  (or  primal  foregoers)  were  great  at  the  target,  i.e.  good 
bowmen  ;  Wakasakura — whose  ancestors  found  cherry  blooms  in  winter  ;  Ishitsukuri 
~-  misasagi  masons,  &c.     These  be  titles  often  degenerated  into  personal  names. 
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Of  one  or  two  of  the  myths  interwoven  with  the  story  of  Jimmu 
as  given  in  the  '  Nihonki,'  a  brief  account  must  be  subjoined  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book.  In  order  to  invade  the  province  of  Kii 
the  emperor  (Jimmu)  embarked  in  a  heavenly  rock-boat  with  his 
brothers.  The  task  proved  less  easy  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  one  of  the  brothers,  Prince  Inaihi,  complaining  that,  though  his 
ancestors  were  deities  and  his  mother  a  Sea-deit3%  he  was  neverthe- 
less harassed  both  by  land  and  sea,  grasped  his  sword  and  plunged 
into  the  waves,  where  he  suffered  a  sea-change  and  became  the 
deity  Sabimochi  (Blade-holder).  Prince  Miki,  another  brother, 
acted  in  a  like  manner,  and  thus  the  emperor  lost  his  three 
brothers.^^  The  emperor  being  in  difficulties,  the  Sun-deity  now 
came  to  his  help,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  dream  procured  the  Thunder- 
god  to  bestow  his  sword  upon  her  descendant.  This,  however,  did 
not  suffice  ;  amid  the  pathless  wilds  of  the  east  the  army  could  not 
find  its  way.  So  a  huge  crow  was  sent  to  fly  in  front  of  the  host 
and  guide  it  through  the  trackless  land.  This  was  the  famous 
Yatagarasu,  or  three-legged  Sun-crow,  and  the  story  is  no  doubt  a 
Japanese  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  fable  of  the  Yang-wu,  proposed 
as  an  explanation  of  some  place  or  personal  name."^^  The  services 
of  the  crow  were  not  forgotten,  and  from  him  trace  their  descent 
the  governors  of  Katsurano  and  the  guild  or  corporation  {he)  of 
Tonomori,  or  shrine-guardians. 

Even  the  'rationalised '  narrative  is  not  history,  but  it  in  part  con- 
tains, in  part  suggests,  historical  matter.  It  helps  us  to  understand 
how  the  '  Nihonki '  was  written,  or  rather  put  together.  The  original 
compiler,  a  fervent  but  not  accomplished  sinologue,  takes  a  Chinese 
history,  probably  the  famous  *  Sze-ki,'  ^^  as  his  model,  and  explains 
sinice  the  origin  of  the  country,  the  lineage  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
ancestry,  blood  or  official,  of  the  chief  families  and  of  the  heads  of 
the  he  companies  or  corporations.  The  chronology  is  next  fitted  to 
the  more  or  less  mythopoeic  narrative,  and  the  dates  are  got  by 
calculating  backwards  from  some  known  epoch  by  the  aid  of  current 
traditions  and  genealogies.'*^ 

Jimmu  is  not  the  first  of  his  line  who  dies  and  is  buried.  Some 
of  the  deities  mentioned  in  the  '  Nihonki'  die,  and  Jimmu's  own 
ancestor,  the  heavenly  grandchild  Ninigi,  dies,  and  is  buried  in  a 
misasagi  at  Hiuganoye  in  Western  Kiushiu.  The  deities  of  ancient 
Japan  are  not  therefore  necessarily  immortal.  Nor  are  they 
eternal,  for  they  are  produced,  though  not  always  procreated.  They 
possess  few  or  no  supernatural  attributes,  for  they  use  ordinary 
means — passing,  for  instance,  between  heaven  and  earth  by  the  aid 

"  The  death  of  the  elder  brother,  Itsuse,  is  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  the 
Seiki,  given  above. 

*''  See  Dr.  Aston's  interesting  note,  i.  116. 

"  Of  Szmatshien  in  130  parts,  circa  b.c.  140.  *'■>  But  see  post. 
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of  a  ladder.  Where  they  are  endowed  with  a  spiritual  quality  a 
Chinese  element  is  almost  certainly  present.  They  are  simply 
prodigious  men,  magnified  ancestors  of  the  mikado,  himself  regarded 
down  to  a  few  years  ago  as  a  sort  of  incarnate  deity  (but  not  so  primi- 
tively), whose  unveiled  face  could  not  be  seen  without  risk  of  blind« 
ness  to  the  beholder.  Jimmu,  again,  is  a  fully  developed  monarch, 
not  the  chief  of  a  semi-barbarous  clan  or  tribe,  but  the  ruler  of  a 
fairly  organised  state  which  has  somehow  fallen  into  confusion. 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  myths,  as  already  remarked,  of  an  oversea 
origin  of  the  Japanese  people,  no  hint  of  a  beginning  elsewhere 
than  in  Japan  itself.  Nor,  so  far  as  Tsukushi  and  Yamato  are  con- 
cerned, is  there  any  sign  of  a  gradual  emergence  from  barbarism  : 
Minerva-like,  Jimmu  and  his  state  leap,  a  fully  formed  system, 
into  the  field  of  history. 

Some  general  considerations  suggested  by  the  '  Jindai  no  Maki,' 
and  the  story  of  Jimmu,  must  now  be  briefly  stated. 

The  aboriginals  of  Japan,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  of 
Ainu  race,  itself  of  doubtful  origin,^^  who  in  southern  Kiushiu  and 
in  the  Luchu  Islands,  perhaps  also  in  western  and  central  Japan, 
may  have  been  mingled  with  Malayan  and  Polynesian  elements. 
Successive  immigrations  from  Korea,  on  no  extensive  scale,  and 
perhaps  with  considerable  intervals  of  time,  occupied  the  western 
shores  of  Japan  before  or  about  the  Christian  era,  bringing  with 
them  a  civilisation  many  degrees  removed  from  barbarism, 
together  with  some  form  of  religion  made  up  in  part  of  naturalism, 
in  part  of  fetishism.  At  a  later  date  distinct  communities  of 
Koreano-Japanese  race  established  themselves  in  Izumo  and 
Kiushiu,  and  probably  in  the  tract  of  country  extending  from 
Harima  to  Owari,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Yamato  may  con- 
veniently be  given.  These  communities  were  independent  under 
their  own  chiefs,  and  waged  constant  war  with  their  neighbours 
and  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Yemishi  (northern  and  eastern 
Ainu)  and  Kumaso  (southern  and  western  Ainu)  among  whom  they 
were  scattered.  At  some  subsequent  period,  perhaps  during  the 
second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era — for  the  Japanese  do 
not  appear  even  in  the  fourth  to  have  advanced  much  beyond  the 
stage  represented  in  their  earliest  legends — the  western  Japanese, 
moved  possibly  by  fresh  and  extensive  immigrations  from  Korea, 
set  in  activity  by  Chinese  influences  brought  in  the  train  of  an 
early  Buddhist  propaganda,  began  a  series  of  expeditions  against 

^^  Professor  Chamberlain  thinks  that  the  Ainu  are  not  an  Altaic  race.  See  his  very 
suggestive  monograph  on  the  Ainu  language  {Memoirs  of  University  of  Tokio),  in 
which  he  shows  that  many  place-names  all  over  Japan  are  of  Ainu  origin,  japonised  ' 
and  made  significant  by  the  phonetic  use  of  Chinese  ideographs  in  writing  them. 
Thus  Fuji  (Fusiyama)  is  shown  to  be  a  form  of  an  Ainu  word  meaning  a  heap  or 
mass,  variously  written  so  as  to  signify  immortal,  peerless,  the  Wistaria  shrub,  &c., 
thus  giving  rise  to  numerous  legends. 
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their  eastern  kin,  of  which  the  manner  rather  than  the  story  is 
suggested  by  the  legend  of  Jimmu.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Japanese  state,  at  first  perhaps  successively  at  different 
points,  within  the  Yamato  tract  to  be  afterwards  brought  into  unity 
in  the  great  Settsu  plain. 

The  story  of  Jimmu  is  better  told  than  that  of  the  gods,  and 
suggests,  indeed,  a  rudimentary  political  philosophy.  The  *  Age  of 
the  Gods,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  little  more  than  a  confused  farrago 
of  myths  destitute  of  literary  quality — though  mainly  of  literary 
creation  ^^  and  almost  devoid  of  moral  or  aesthetic  feeling — good 
being  merely  obedience,  and  evil  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
I"  mikado  and  of  the  quasi-imperial  deities  who  preceded  Jimmu.  In 
the  *  Kojiki '  these  defects  are  more  apparent  than  in  the  *  Nihonki,' 
and  the  former  must  be  regarded  as  a  less  skilful  remaking  of 
whatever  materials  were  to  hand  than  the  latter.  Its  gods  and 
men  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  lay  figures,  round  which  myths 
and  traditions  cluster :  they  appear  merely  to  mark  time  without 
enjoyment  and  without  aim.  They  care  little  for  men,  for  the 
mikados  are  in  a  sense  superhuman  ;  the  Japanese  world  is  not 
made  for  man  as  the  Judseo-Christian  world  is,  as  the  Greek  world 
was,  nor  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  Heaven  which  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Chinese  world,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  imperial  house  alone. 
The  uta  or  songs  or  chants  which  agreeably  diversify  the  pages  of 
both  the  *  Kojiki '  and  the  '  Nihonki '  are  not,  however,  without  merit. 
They  are  probably  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  their  archaic 
non-sinicised  language  seems  a  more  or  less  artificial  product  of  a 
later  age.  The  rhymeless  metre,  such  as  it  is,  is  eked  out  by  pillow- 
words -^^  and  the  substance  by  word  plays — that  detestable  resource  of 
the  poets  of  the  Far  East.  In  the  '  Kojiki '  there  are  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  these  songs,  of  all  of  which  Professor  Chamberlain  has 
printed  the  roman  text.  Most  of  them  are  mere  quintains  of  thirty- 
one  syllables,  in  a  slightly  trochaic  measure  of  the  form  ah  ah  a,  ah 
ah  ah  a,  ah  ah  a,  ah  ah  ah  a  (his) — the  a  syllable  having  a  slight 
ictus.  A  few  contain  as  many  as  fifty  lines.  Some  are  common 
to  the  *  Nihonki '  and  the  *  Kojiki ;  '  of  twenty-two  scattered  through 
the  first  three  books  of  the  former,  seven  are  found  also  in  the 
latter.  Most  of  the  songs  are  directly  or  allusively  amatory ;  a 
very  few  are  feebly  warlike  in  tone,  none  have  the  martial  ring 
of  the  Homeric  songs,  the  ancient  neniae^  or  the  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian  sagas.  Of  one  of  the  best  and  quaintest  of  the  choka 
(long  songs)  in  the  *  Kojiki '  a  summarised  version  based  on  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain's  translation  may  be  quoted  : 

**  Very  little  '  tradition,'  in  the  western  sense,  exists  in  Japan  or  China  save  what 
is  of  quite  recent  origin. 

"  Mots  de  cheville.     See  a  paper  by  [Professor  Chamberlain  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
(         the  Trans.  Asiatic  Soc.  Japan. 
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» 
0  mighty  Lord  and  Husband,  on  every  shore  thou  hast  a  wife,  but 
thine  Empress  is  but  a  woman  and  hath  no  spouse  but  thee.  Within 
the  pictured  hangings,  under  the  soft  warm  coverlet,  under  its  rustling 
softness,  she  fain  would  lie  within  thine  arms  embraced,  thy  white  arms 
twined  around  her,  her  bosom  soft  as  foamwhite  snow  caressed  by  thee 
until  sleep  should  hold  us  twain. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  the  warrior-spirit  from  the  poetry 
of  the  Far  East  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Sinesian 
civilisation. 

Between  the  accession  of  Jimmu  and  the  death  of  the  seven- 
teenth emperor,  Nintoku  [b.c.  660-a.d.  399),  lies  a  tract  of  a  thou- 
sand and  sixty  years.  Of  this  long  period  of  time  a  detailed  and 
fully  furnished  narrative,  absolutely  devoid  of  any  extrinsic 
corroboration,  is  given  in  the  '  Nihonki,'  in  which,  confused  and 
prolix  as  it  is,  and  despite  the  wholly  fanciful  length  of  many  of 
the  reigns,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
years,  some  trend  towards  true  history  may  nevertheless  be 
discerned.  Throughout  the  'Nihonki,'  and  particularly  in  the 
portion  now  dealt  with,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  remaking  and 
antedating  of  history  to  fill  the  voids  of  an  assumed  antiquity. 
It  was  felt  necessary  to  give  at  all  hazards  sufficient  standing  to 
the  imperial  house,  and  to  put  Japan  on  a  proper  level,  in  point 
of  duration,  with  China.  In  addition,  the  spirit  of  mythopoeism  ^^ 
is  always  active,  nor  does  the  compiler  ever  scruple  to  invent  or 
plagiarise  where  invention  or  plagiarism  may  serve  his  purpose. 
But  keeping  in  mind  the  compiler's  tendency  to  antedate  history, 
often  after  a  very  liberal  fashion,  some  general  credence  may  be 
attached  to  his  narrative  of  the  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
Korean  states,  and  to  the  monotonous  story  of  court  intrigues.  As 
early  as  b.c.  53  tribute  is  said  to  have  been  offered  by  Imna,^''  and 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  Imna  envoys  on  their  return  by  the  people 
of  the  adjoining  land  of  Silla  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  enmity  between  the  islands  and  the  peninsula  which  has  scarcely 
ceased  at  the  present  day.  In  the  account  of  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Korea  by  the  ominously  named  Empress  Jingo  ^^  in  the 
third  century,  circumstantial  as  it  is,  we  have  no  doubt  merely  a 
flagrant  instance  of  *  remaking '  by  throwing  back  over  a  con- 
venient  number   of  centuries   a   series   of  much   later  events   or 

^•*  An  extraordinary  instance  will  be  found  in  the  story  given  in  Dr.  Aston's  first 
volume  (p.  158),  explaining  the  name  Kusuba,  alleged  to  be  a  corruption  of  Euso- 
hakama. 

"  In  Japanese  Mimana.  The  three  states  or  han  of  Korea  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Pekch^  (Hiakusai),  Silla  (Shinra),  and  Koryo  (Korai).  Imna  lay 
to  the  south-east  between  Hiakusai  in  the  extreme  south  and  Silla.  Dr.  Florenz's 
plan  of  giving  the  old  Japanese  forms  of  Korean  names  seems  better  than  Dr.  Aston's 
of  printing  them  in  modern  Korean. 

^^  Written  with  characters  meaning  •  divine  merit.' 
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traditions,  with  various  decorative  embellishments  added  mainly  to 
please  family  pride  or  explain  proper  names,  Korean,  Ainu,  Chinese, 
or  archaic  Japanese.  In  the  process  of  time  the  intercourse  with 
Korea  increases,  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  Korean  affairs.  Wrong  as  the  chronology  and  un- 
trustworthy as  the  details  may  be,  the  general  drift  of  the  story  is 
tolerably  clear.  Pekche  (Hiakusai)  is  uniformly  treated  as  a 
friendly  state,  while  the  other  divisions  of  the  peninsula  are  nearly 
always  represented  as  hostile.  This  difference  of  attitude  may  be 
taken  as  some  evidence  that  the  latter  immigrations  at  least  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Pekche  folk.  On  the  other  hand,  Pekche  is 
always  treated  as  inferior  to  Japan,  but  in  a  political  rather  than 
in  any  other  sense.  None  of  the  Korean  states  are  regarded  as 
less,  but  rather  as  more,  civilised  than  Japan  herself,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  up  to  a  period  not  remote  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Chinese  reforms  that  began  with  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  Japan,  the  Koreano-Japanese  on  the  one  side  of  the  narrow 
seas  exercised  some  sort  of  over-lordship  over  the  Koreans  of 
Pekche  on  the  other,  and  espoused  their  cause  in  their  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  states.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Jingo 
story  is  the  distinction  it  displays,  evident  also  in  the  legend  of 
Jimmu,  between  the  Kiushiu  and  Yamato  series  of  traditions,  and 
on  this  occasion  also  the  compiler  attempts  to  bring  the  two  series 
into  unity. 

Lastly,  though  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  burying  retainers 
with  their  lord  is  much  antedated,  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  it 
came  about  may  not  be  devoid  of  truth.     It  is  thus  told  :  — 

On  the  death  of  the  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  (Suinin)  his 
personal  attendants  were  all  buried  alive  upright,  in  the  precinct  of  the 
misasdgi  or  barrow.  For  several  days  they  died  not,  but  wept  and 
wailed  day  and  night ;  at  last  they  died  and  rotted.  Dogs  and  crows 
gathered  and  ate  them.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  custom 
of  burying  clay  images  instead  of  living  beings  was  adopted.-^^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  traces  of  somewhat  more 
authentic  history  are  discernible,  but  they  are  still  uncertain  and 
shadowy.  The  account  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Muretsu,  for 
instance  (a.d.  495-506),  reads  as  a  mere  farrago  of  legends  and 
compilations  of  little,  if  any,  historical  value.  An  extremely  curious 
example  of  double  mythopoeism  is  given  under  the  year  462.  A 
silkworm  in  Japanese  is  called  kahiko,  which  also  means  infants 
(little  ones  who  are  being  nourished),  and  on  the  Emperor  Yuriaku 
ordering  one  Sukaru  to  collect  silkworms  (to  encourage  the  industry), 
the  latter  got  together  a  number  of  babies  instead,  and  brought 
them  to  the  emperor,  who  roared  with  laughter  and  bade  him  b^'mg 
them  up  himself — which  he  did,  and  was  honoured,  in  consequence, 

*^  Aston,  i.  178.     See  also  Mr.  Gowland's  essay  mentioned  above,  p.  214  n.  12. 

Q  2 
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with  the  office  of  Chihisako  he  no  Muraji  (Chief  of  the  Little  Children 
Corporation).  The  whole  of  this  story  is  invented  to  explain  the  name 
Sukaru  Chihisako  be  no  Muraji,  for  in  later  times  older  official  desig- 
nations became  mere  personal  names.  Coin  is  mentioned  as  used  in 
486,  although  then  and  long  afterwards  the  only  currency  was  hempen 
cloth.  The  reference  is  a  mere  sinicism.  Even  cowry  shells, 
commonly  used  in  early  China  as  currency,  were  never  so  employed 
in  Japan.  Much  of  the  narrative  is  still  concerned  with  Korean 
aifaij-s,  and  after  the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  century  the 
detail  becomes  imposing,  but  Japanese  interferences,  oversea 
embassies,  and  much  and  various  speech-making  seem  to  achieve 
no  particular  result,  and  may  be  dismissed  as  inventions,  bearing, 
however,  considerable  similarity  to  some  of  the  realities  of  a  not 
infrequent  intercourse  between  Japan  and  the  Korean  states.  What 
actual  events  are  recorded  are  mainly  of  a  nature  which  we  should 
regard  as  unimportant,  but  such  would  not  be  the  view  of  the 
compiler  or  his  public.  To  him,  as  to  them,  palace  intrigues, 
imperial  doings  and  sayings,  the  squabbles  of  court  ladies,  genea- 
logies and  their  explanations,  and  unusual  natural  events  would 
appear  most  worthy  of  mention.  The  extension  of  the  frontier,  the 
gradual  subdual  of  the  Yemishi,  the  regulation  of  the  provinces 
would  only  in  a  lesser  degree  interest  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
court  before  whom,  from  time  to  time,  chronicles  such  as  these 
would — in  much  later  days  of  course — be  read ;  nor,  probably, 
were  any  records  of  such  matters  kept  or  accessible  until  long  after 
the  resettlement  of  the  administration  on  a  Chinese  basis.  Not 
infrequently  we  hear  of  immigrations,  chiefly  on  a  small  scale, 
of  Koreans — in  one  instance  of  a  batch  of  two  thousand — con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  artificers  treated  as  slaves  or  quasi- 
serfs. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  (a.d.  545)  images  of 
Buddha  are  said  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Pekche,  together 
with  a  collection  of  Sutras,  accompanied  by  a  eulogium  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  to  which,  it  was  explained,  even  Confucius  had  not 
attained.  Almost  certainly  something  was  known  of  Buddhism, 
which  had  been  long  dominant  in  the  peninsula,  at  least  a  century, 
probably  two  or  three  centuries,  earlier.  The  new  faith  was  not  at 
once  welcomed,  and  seems  to  have  made  no  very  considerable 
progress  until  promulgated  with  apostolic  fervour  by  the  famous 
Shotoku  Daishi,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Yomei  (a.d.  586- 
587).  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Buddhism  was  finally 
established  in  the  land  and  accepted  by  the  court.  Shotoku,  the 
great  teacher  or  great  king  of  the  law,  as  he  is  often  designated,  was 
borxi  suddenly  at  the  door  of  the  imperial  stables,  and  so  wondrous 
was  his  wisdom  that  *  he  could  attend  to  the  suits  of  ten  men  at 
once    and   decide   them   all   without    error.'     In    spite   of    these 
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marvellous  qualities,  Shotoku  is  probably  an  historical  personage, 
or,  more  correctly,  perhaps  the  Skotoku  of  the  *  Nihonki '  is  moulded 
upon  a  real  person.  He  died  in  621.^^  As  Buddhism  prospered  the 
flow  of  immigrants  from  Korea  greatly  increased  and  included  many 
Chinese.  Dr.  Aston  quotes  the  '  Seishiroku,'  or  Catalogue  of 
Families  (a  sort  of  Japanese  peerage) ,  as  showing  that  at  the  date 
of  its  compilation  (assigned  to  the  ninth  century)  about  one-third  of 
the  Japanese  nobility  were  of  Chinese  and  Korean  descent  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  statement  goes  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  early  squabbles  between  Japan  and  Korea  were  really  squabbles 
between  insular  and  peninsular  Koreans.  How  the  Japanese  form 
of  Chinese  came  to  be  that  of  the  Wu  and  Han  dialects,^^  and  not 
the  Korean  form,  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  equally  difficult 
to  explain  how,  in  the  absence  of  any  considerable  Chinese  immi- 
gration, a  foreign  tongue  used  almost  entirely  for  purely  literary 
purposes  came  to  enter  so  largely  into  the  common  colloquial. 

The  annals  now  become  much  fuller.  Of  the  last  eight  of  the 
forty  monarchs  whose  reigns  are  recorded  in  the  *  Nihonki,'  the 
annals  occupy  nearly  as  much  space  as  those  of  the  whole  of  their 
predecessors.  The  later  books  must,  nevertheless,  be  read  with 
undiminished  caution.  Of  the  sinicisation  of  the  Japanese  state 
under  the  Emperor  Kutoku  (a.d.  644-655)  the  account  is  probably 
in  the  main  historical,  and  with  it  the  mikadoate  of  old  Japan 
entered  upon  its  final  stage.  In  643  the  capital  was  removed  from 
Itabu  i  in  Yamato  to  Naniha  (Ozaka)  in  Settsu,  then  a  port  town 
conveniently  situated  for  foreign  intercourse,  and  occupying  the 
very  spot  where  Jimmu  was  believed  to  have  landed  on  his 
eastern  expedition.  In  645  the  Chinese  system  of  nienhao 
(Japanese  nengo),  or  year  periods,  was  adopted,  and  the  first  was 
(then  or  afterwards)  appropriately  named  Daikwa,  or  Grand  Change. 
The  civilisation  of  China  was  in  effect  introduced  on  a  large  scale, 
much  as  that  of  Europe  was  after  1870.  The  reign  of  Kotoku  is, 
on  this  account,  extremely  interesting,  although  no  doubt  many 
later  reforms  have  been  antedated  to  this  period.  Kotoku  was  a 
younger  brother  of  his  predecessor,  the  Empress  Kdgyoku,  who  had 
abdicated.-^^  He  'despised  the  way  of  the  gods  (Shinto)  and 
honoured  Buddha.'     At  first  he  declined  the  throne  in  favour  of 


*^  A  short  account  of  Shotoku,  one  of  the  most  prominent  personages  in  early 
Japanese  history,  will  be  found  in  Sir  E.  Satow's  Handbook  for  Northern  and  Central 
Japan,  2nd  ed.,  p.  344. 

*^  Wu  (Japanese  go)  was  the  country  round  Nanking ;  Han  the  demesne  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  now  the  province  of  Honan. 

^'•'  Not  very  willingly,  perhaps.  After  the  death  of  Kotoku  she  resumed  power 
under  the  name  Saimei.  The  position  of  the  reigning  empresses  mentioned  in  the 
Nihonki  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There  were  four  in  all ;  in  later  times  there  were 
two,  and  recent  historians  usually  (it  is  believed)  treat  the  reign  of  an  empress  as  part 
of  that  of  her  successor. 
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the  son  of  a  former  emperor,  but  the  latter,  to  avoid  the  imperial 
burden,  caused  himself  to  be  shaved,  donned  the  kesa,  or  Buddhist 
scarf,  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  the 
decent  narrative  of  a  successful  intrigue  ending  in  what  was 
virtually  a  usurpation— a  common  enough  event  in  Japanese  as  in 
most  oriental  annals.  Kotoku's  Buddhist  prochvities  threw  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  Chinese  or  reforming  party  ;  Chinese  learning 
was  encouraged  and  its  professors  and  teachers  rewarded  in  the 
inexpensive  Chinese  manner.  The  Japanese  sovereign  still  styles 
himself,  however,  'one  who  rules  the  world— a  god  incarnate.' 
The  Korean  princes,  in  especial,  are  enjoined  to  lay  this  fact  to 
heart.  The  relations  of  Heaven  and  Earth  being,  in  true  Chinese 
fashion,  thus  adjusted,  the  reform  of  the  state  was  taken  in  hand. 
The  people  were  numbered,  the  provinces  surveyed,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  local  functionaries  placed  upon  a  new  basis,  which  was 
intended  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  emperor— in  other 
words,  of  the  ruling  party.  These  innovations  roused  considerable 
opposition,  of  which  the  heir-apparent  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece, and  rose  in  rebellion.  He  was,  however,  speedily  captured 
and  put  to  death.  The  pecuHar  democracy  of  China  was  the  model 
of  the  extensive  reforms  that  ensued.  That  democracy  may  be 
briefly  described  as  an  inverted  form  of  what  is  understood  by 
democracy  in  the  West.  Everything  is  to  be  done  ^br  the  people, 
upon  the  condition  that  nothing  be  done  by  the  people.  The 
emperor,  ministers,  functionaries,  and  magistrates  are  to  govern 
justly,  transmitting  thus  to  the  whole  people  the  Law  of  Heaven, 
and  to  the  Law  so  transmitted  the  people  are  to  render  unquestioning 
obedience.  Official  injustice  is  to  be  avoided  by  careful  selection 
of  the  inferior  by  the  higher  grades  of  functionaries  from  the 
emperor  downwards,  as  Heaven's  Grand  Functionary,  or  remedied 
by  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  unworthy  officials.  Under 
this  inverted  democracy  there  lay  a  real  and  natural  democracy, 
that  of  the  village  community,  which  has  held  together  the  ultimate 
elements  of  the  Chinese  empire  until  the  present  day. 

The  system  of  hcy  clans,  or  corporations,  with  their  lords  and 
governors  who  had  managed  to  convert  their  offices  into  hereditary 
charges,  was  abolished,  and  all  appointments  were  made  '  during 
good  behaviour  '  only.  The  entire  administration  thus  became 
dependent  on  the  imperial  government.  Various  sumptuary  laws 
were  promulgated,  and  resort  to  forced  labour  in  the  construction 
of  the  huge  misasagi  of  emperors  and  grandees  was  forbidden. 
Human  and  animal  sacrifices  were  abolished,  and  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  and  concubine  were  regulated.  But  the  interior 
relations  of  each  class,  of  each  industry,  and  of  each  clan  or  cor- 
poration, as  well  as  each  village  community,  were  left  undisturbed. 
The  ranks  of  omi  (grandee),  muraji  (chief),  miyatsuko  (ruler),  &c., 


J 
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were  abolished.  '  We  constitute  afresh,'  decreed  the  emperor,  *  the 
hundred  bureaus.  We  shall,  moreover,  grant  grades  of  rank  and 
confer  official  dignities.'  The  Japanese  monarch,  in  fact,  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  a  Chinese  emperor,  and  about  this  time 
probably  refused  to  be  designated  simply  wang  (wo)  or  king — just 
as  the  king  of  Korea  has  recently  promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of 
emperor.  Eight  departments  of  state  were  estabhshed  in  imitation 
of  the  Six  Boards  of  the  Thang  dynasty,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  bureaus,  and  three  Daijiuy  or  Grand  Ministers,  were 
appointed  to  assist  the  emperor. 

Lastly  the  arts,  crafts,  weapons,  implements,  dress  and  man- 
ners, literature  and  language  of  China  were  adopted,  and  the 
sinicisation  of  the  state  appears  complete.  Nevertheless  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  history  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  filled  as  it  is 
with  renewed  edicts  and  repeated  attempts  to  perfect  the  new 
system,  is  a  proof  that  the  old  order  of  things  did  neither  at  once 
nor  entirely  give  way  to  the  new.^°  Shinto  was  overlaid  by  Buddhism 
but  not  destroyed,  as  the  Shinto  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sufficiently  proves ;  hereditary  tenures  continued  to  exist  in  sub- 
stance if  not  in  form.  The  polity  of  China  was  an  indigenous 
growth,  and  could  not  be  thus  adopted  en  bloc  by  Japan.  Con- 
fucianism never  became  the  political  philosophy  of  Dai  Nihon  as  it 
did  of  China,  and  no  such  centralisation  and  unity  of  the  supreme 
power  as  had  always  existed  in  China  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
feudal  states  were  ever  estabhshed  in  Japan  before  1868.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  at  any  time  in  old  Japan  the  civil  power  of  the 
mikado  extended  much  beyond,  if  even  always  up  to,  the  limits  of 
his  own  palace.    The  divine  right  of  the  Chinese  emperor  affirmed  his 

•*"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  change  in  administration  was  much  more  than 
a  paper  reform.  What  imperial  power  existed  continued  to  dwindle.  But  in  other 
respects  the  sinicisation  was  almost  complete.  In  the  written  language  of  the  present 
day,  apart  from  grammatical  words  and  particles,  quite  two-thirds  of  the  vocabulary 
is  Japano-chinese.  There  were  some  curious  exceptions  to  this  predominance  of 
Chinese  civilisation.  Very  few  towns  came  into  being,  and  no  walled  town  has  ever 
existed  in  Japan.  There  is,  indeed,  no  word  for  '  town  '  in  Japanese ;  the  common 
machi  merely  means  a  street  120  yards  long.  Shields  were  not  used,  though  a  sort 
of  wooden  screen  was  employed  to  protect  the  archer.  A  sort  of  cushion  or  pad  peculiar 
to  Japan  replaced  the  shield — it  was  called  horo — disposable  by  an  adroit  knight  so  as 
to  ward  off  a  missile.  Chairs  and  tables  were  not  adopted,  though  chopsticks  were. 
The  intercourse  with  China  was  chiefly  maintained  by  Buddhists  and  Confucianists. 
But  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  later  Confucianism  was  not  widely 
studied  in  Japan.  Lastly — and  it  must  be  counted  for  a  piece  of  good  fortune — the 
peculiarly  barren  examination  system  of  China  was  never  adopted.  As  to  phallic 
worship,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  China,  but  which  was  common  in 
Japan  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  see  Aston,  i.  11.  Slavery  in  Japan  (a  peculiai 
form  of  which  is  said  not  yet  to  be  wholly  abolished)  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
domestic  and  land  serfage  resembling  Chinese  slavery  as  described  in  Archdeacon 
Gray's  book  on  China.  Tattooing  is  mentioned  in  the  Nihonki  as  a  Yemishi  (Ainu), 
not  as  a  Japanese,  practice.  It  seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  north-eastern  China. 
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# 
personal  authority ;  the  divine  descent  of  the  mikado  insured  his 
isolation  and  made  him  the  puppet  of  his  own  court.  Ere  the  seventh 
century  closed  the  beginnings  of  the  predominance  of  the  Fujihara 
family,  of  which  the  ancestor  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  fore- 
shadowed the  course  of  events  which  was  to  end  in  the  Shogunate 
and  the  practical  supremacy  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  that  came 
to  an  end  thirty  years  ago. 

With  the  commentary  of  Eai  Jo  upon  the  age  of  the  first 
emperor,  this  brief  and  quite  insufficient  attempt  to  trace  the 
origins  of  the  Japanese  state  may  properly  close.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the '  Seiki,'  appended  to  the  story  of  Jimmu 
of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  a  preceding  page. 

I  Rai  Jo  say :  The  foundation  of  our  imperial  country  may  be  said 
assuredly  to  He  both  deep  and  remote.  What  occurred  before  the  time 
of  Jimmu  cannot  now  be  exactly  known,  but  our  emperors,  in  their 
descent  from  the  gods,  generation  after  generation,  accumulated  virtue, 
remaining  in  the  western  border,  whither  the  hopes  of  the  people,  far  and 
near,  were  directed  resting  upon  the  Imperial  Family,  and  it  was  under 
such  conditions  that  the  foundations  of  the  empire  came  to  be  laid. 

In  fact,  in  an  age  of  chaotic  confusion,  when  warriors  and  chiefs  stood 
up  against  each  other  like  draughtsmen  upon  a  board,  our  first  emperor 
by  a  single  effort  pacified  the  land  within  the  four  seas,  and  brought 
things  into  an  order  regular  as  that  of  the  leaves  of  a  book,  thus  entering 
upon  a  mighty  task  that  was  to  last  for  untold  ages.  How  could  the 
emperor  have  accomplished  this  work  in  the  manner  he  did  had  not 
Heaven  endowed  him  with  valour  and  wisdom,  raising  him  far  above  the 
level  of  other  men  ?  Posterity  has  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  Jimmu 
(Divine  Valour),  and  well  indeed  was  the  title  merited !  We  are  told  in 
an  ancient  record  that  the  emperor's  virtue  was  bright  and  penetrating. 
Yes,  and  how  admirable  was  his  magnanimity  !  His  sway  being  ex- 
tended over  many  new  lands,  these  were  placed  under  the  rule  of  chiefs 
who  had  only  a  short  time  before  set  their  weapons  and  turned  their 
swords  against  him.  Nevertheless  they  were  thus  employed,  no  changes 
being  made,  and,  impressed  by  the  imperial  generosity,  used  all  their  efforts 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  people,  who  on  their  part  enjoyed  a 
tranquil  existence,  as  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Again,  the  emperor,  in 
his  magnanimity,  on  receiving  the  submission  of  the  heir  of  the  leader  ^^ 
of  the  rebels,  gave  him  shields  and  spears,  and,  trusting  in  his  loyalty, 
made  him  commander  of  the  Inner  Guard.  Is  not  this  an  example  of 
the  adage  *  You  may  tell  a  faithful  heart  by  a  mere  touch  of  the  body  '  ? 

Such  was  the  imperial  magnanimity,  but  the  government  of  the  dis- 
tricts surrounding  the  capital  and  the  command  of  the  Outer  Guard 
were  committed  to  veteran  warriors  of  the  Imperial  Armies,^^  and  thus  a 
proper  equilibrium  was  estabhshed  in  the  Outer  and  Inner  defences  of 
the  Palace.    In  the  same  way  under  the  Han  (Chinese)  emperor  ^^  the 

«'  Umashimade,  see  p.  222.  «2  Michinoomi,  see  p.  222. 

«'  The  former  Han,  b.c.  206-A.r>.  23,  founded  by  the  famous  Shi  Hwangti,  the 
monarch  who  consolidated  feudal  China  into  a  centralised  empire,  a  process  effected 
in  Japan  in  our  own  day  two  thousand  years  later.  Rai  Jo's  commentary  is,  in  effect, 
a  Chinese  eulogium  of  Shi  Hwangti  transferred  mutatis  mutandis  to  Jimmu. 
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Oourt  was  defended  by  provincial  levies,  and  the  walls  (of  the  Capital)  by- 
city  levies,  and  again  under  the  Thang  dynasty  the  Court  camp  was 
pitched  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Wei,  outside  the  walls  of  the 
capital  Chhangan.  The  systems  of  the  founders  of  Dynasties  and 
Prince- ancestors  of  Imperial  Houses  always  correspond  like  the  halves  of 
a  tally,  and  in  the  arrangements  above  described  we  see  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  Emperor  Jimmu's  luminous  and  far-seeing  wisdom.  But  the 
commoner  rulers  of  later  times  in  filling  offices  near  to  and  remote  from 
the  Court  [that  is,  the  more  important  and  the  less  important]  foolishly 
•displayed  their  private  inclinations  and  thus  did  not  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Empire.^''  These  were  just  the  sovereigns  who  did  not  understand 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  policy  of  the  Han  and  Thang  emperors  of  China.' 
No  more  instructive  example  than  the  above-cited  passage  could 
be  furnished  of  the  thoroughly  erroneous  view  taken  by  the  most 
rational  and  able  of  Japanese  historians  in  common  with  his  pre- 
decessors of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  mikadoate  and  the  primi- 
tive Japanese  state.  The  true  order  of  history  is  reversed,  the 
alleged  founder  of  the  sovereign  line  of  Japan  is  treated  as  a 
fully  developed  Chinese  monarch,  and  the  constitutional  position 
he  came  to  occupy  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  is 
antedated  by  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  years.''-^ 
The  result  has  been  that  the  revolution  of  1868,  justifiable  in  itself, 
was  nevertheless  founded  upon  a  double  historical  error — the  error, 
namely,  that  the  imperial  dignity  of  a  Tei,  or  Chinese  monarch, 

^*  A  hit  at  the  Fujihara  family.     See  the  next  note. 

^  Kai  J5  {alias  Eai  Sanyo,  Rai  Kiutaro,  &c.,  1780-1833)  published  the  Givaishi  in 
1827.  Part  of  it  has  been  translated  by  Sir  E,  Satow,  who,  in  his  introduction, 
describes  the  work  as  '  the  chief  source  from  which  Japanese  men  of  education  derive 
their  notions  of  the  history  of  their  own  country.'  Eai  Jo  attempts  to  trace 
events  to  their  causes,  and  so  to  build  up  a  scientific  explanation  of  Japanese 
history.  He  often  shows  great  ingenuity  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  but  his 
efforts  are  vitiated  by  the  fundamental  fallacy  already  indicated,  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  cannot  under  the  circumstances  be  held  responsible.  '  When  our  court  was 
first  established,'  he  writes,  '  the  form  of  government  was  simple  .  .  .  the  civil 
and  military  powers  lay  in  one  hand.  The  whole  people  were  soldiers ;  the  Son  of 
Heaven  was  their  commander-in-chief,  with  the  otodo  and  oJiomuraji  (Imperial 
ministers)  as  his  lieutenants.'  The  fallacy  was  due  largely  to  Rai  Jo's  Confucianist 
training,  and  lay  in  thus  clothing  Jimmu  with  the  attributes  of  a  Chinese  pattern 
emperor,  and  in  supposing  that  the  sacrosant  Japanese  emperor  exercised  the  functions 
which  the  original  tribal  chief  did  really  exercise,  as  primus  inter  pares,  of  leadership 
and  command.  Rai  Jo  was  thus  led  to  regard  Japanese  history  as  a  continuous 
descent  from  perfection  towards  Chaos,  a  thoroughly  Chinese  notion  that  always 
dominated  the  political  thought  of  old  Japan.  Under  its  influence  political  pro- 
gress became  impossible,  and  until  the  mediaeval  wars  allowed  the  play  of  selection 
no  advance  was  made.  The  strong  men  who  then  came  to  the  front,  Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi,  and  leyasu,  were  the  real  founders  of  the  comparatively  unified  state 
which  the  revolution  of  1868  handed  over  to  the  Tenno.  Rai  Jo  understood 
-clearly  enough  what  was  wanted,  but  saw  no  way  to  the  desired  result  except 
by  the  resuscitation  of  a  system  that  had  never  existed  out  of  the  pages  of  the 
Nihonki — an  ideal  of  which  that  work,  more  than  any  other  agency,  prolonged  the 
existence  down  to  the  period  when  circumstances  brought  about,  not  its  realisation,  but 
the  establishment  by  its  aid,  and  through  the  mikadoate,  of  a  centralised  and  efficient 
-form  of  government  iii  harmony  with  Japanese  history  and  sentiment. 
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appertained  to  the  Tenno  from  prehistoric  antiquity,  and  the 
further  error  that  the  Japanese  Tei  ever  exercised  a  real  authority, 
save  possibly  for  a  short  period  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  But  these  very  errors  served  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  mikado,  and  so  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  state, 
in  spite  of  the  long-continued  feudal  divisions  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  without  them  the  revolution  would 
never  have  been  accomplished.  Thus  the  '  Nihonki,'  however  im- 
perfectly it  may  have  recorded  the  early  annals,  has  had  a  large  share 
in  making  the  later  history  of  Japan,  and  a  Japanese  Ennius  might 
still  sing—*  Moribus  antiquis  stat  res  lapona ««  virisque.'  ^^ 

F.  Victor  Dickins. 

«"  lapona  may  perhaps  be  used  as  the  adjective  (not  merely  ethnic)  of  laponia,  just 
as  Germanus  is  of  Germania  in  Ovid's  line  '  Femina  canitiem  Gennanis  inficit  herbis.' 

«^  Mr.  Parker,  the  well-known  sinologue,  in  his  essay  on  '  Early  Japanese  History  *" 
(North  China  Revicto),  translates  descriptions  of  the  Wo  or  Japanese  from  the  After 
Hanshu  [History  of  the  After  Han  Dynasty)  that  apply  in  part  to  the  Japanese  of  the 
Kojiki  and  the  Nihonki.  But  the  descriptions  are  in  general  vague  and  confused,  and 
seem  to  be  a  jumble  of  hearsay  tales  about  all  the  islands  oft'  the  Chinese  coast  from 
Hainan  to  Yezo.  I  cannot  accept  all  Mr.  Parker's  conclusions.  His  philology  seems 
to  me  quite  unscientific — the  data  indeed  for  any  true  philology  of  Far  Eastern  tongues 
do  not  exist— and  his  history  largely  depends  upon  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  Chinese 
works  written,  or  founded  upon  writings  written,  on  tablets,  and  anterior  to  the  use  of 
paper  or  blocks.  Such  sources  are  not  wholly  fictitious ;  some  general  notions  of  history 
may  be  gathered  from  them,  but  they  throw  little  light  on  the  course  of  historical 
development,  and  their  chronology  is  hopeless.  Dr.  Aston's paper  on  'Early  Japanese 
History '(Traws.  Asiatic  Soc.  Japan),  the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  his  learned 
notes  on  the  Nihonki,  is  far  more  trustworthy  ;  but  Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese  sources 
are  still,  in  my  view,  too  unreservedly  accepted.  There  is  no  single  fact,  I  believe, 
stated  in  the  Nihonki,  directly  and  certainly  corroborated  chronologically  and  histori- 
cally by  Chinese  works.  It  comes  to  this :  parts  of  those  portions  of  the  Nihonki 
which  are  or  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  older  or  nearly  contemporaneous  Chinese 
history,  and  are  not  themselves  founded  upon  or  devised  in  imitation  of  Chinese  history, 
are  probably,  in  some  measure,  authentic,  but  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
their  context.  In  eft'ect  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  the  Nihonki,  applying  to  its 
narrative  such  general  considerations  as  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  Far  East  suggests. 
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The  Guidi  and  their  Relations  with 
Florence 

I. — From  the  tenth  century  to  the  death  of  Guido 
IL  Marchese, 

THE  influence  of  noble  families  can  be  studied  in  all  the  parts  of 
western  Europe  where  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  super- 
imposed a  new  stratum  of  landowners  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  but 
nowhere  better  than  in  northern  Italy,  where  the  conditions  of  life 
continued  unstable,  and  where  the  sense  of  municipal  life,  fed 
through  classic  traditions,  never  died  out.  On  one  side  there  was 
an  absence  of  centralised  authority  which  left  room  for  powerful 
individualities  to  develop  ;  on  the  other  there  was  a  continued 
stimulus  to  family  feeling,  through  the  efforts  made  by  the 
growing  communes  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  The  history  of 
mediaeval  Italy  is  largely  bound  up  m  the  history  of  its  families, 
and  among  these  families  were  the  Guidi,  who  at  one  time  took 
rank  as  the  most  powerful  lords  of  Tuscany.  Their  annals  go  back 
to  the  tenth  century,  and  their  history  has  repeatedly  engrossed 
attention,  partly  owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  rise  of  the  city 
of  Florence,  partly  because  Dante  referred  to  various  members  of 
the  family,  and  was  in  personal  relation  to  some  of  them.  When 
we  first  come  across  these  counts  they  were  independent  land- 
owners, the  founders  of  monasteries,  the  protectors — often  the 
tyrants — of  the  lesser  cities.  As  time  went  by  they  attained  the 
power  of  barons  and  ranked  among  the  chief  feudatories  of 
the  emperors.  Then  we  find  them  in  conflict  with  the  rising 
cities,  especially  with  Florence.  But  when  the  difficulties  in  the 
executive  tore  the  cities  into  factions,  a  new  field  was  opened  to 
their  influence,  and  they  played  important  parts  in  the  struggles 
between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines. 

That  the  Guidi  were  Lombards  by  descent  is  proved  by  claims 
made  by  them  in  1043  and  again  in  1097  to  act  in  accordance 
with  Lombard  law.  The  Lombards  had  brought  with  them  their 
own  conceptions  of  right  and  justice,  and  embodied  them  in  a  code 
of  laws  according  to  which  they  lived  without  forcing  them  on 
general  acceptance.  When  the  rule  of  the  Lombards  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  Franks,  these  in  turn  brought  their  own  law,  which 
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many  Frankish  families  followed.  At  the  same  time  customs 
supported  by  Eoman  law  continued  in  force  among  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  result  was  a  clashing  of  ideas  about  right  and 
wrong  which  brought  with  it  endless  confusion  and  which  reached 
its  climax  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Frankish  empire 
collapsing  on  itself  had  left  room  for  the  rulers  of  the  various 
Italian  provinces  to  strive  for  autonomy.  *  Let  customs  yield  to 
authority;  let  law  and  reason  dispel  depraved  usages,'  was  the 
repeated  call  of  Katherius  (t  974),  bishop  of  Verona.  It  was  a  call 
which  found  an  echo  in  other  writings  of  the  time. 

At  this  period  we  first  hear  of  the  Guidi.  A  legendary  colouring 
is  given  by  early  chroniclers  to  the  opening  chapter  of  their 
history,  but  the  essentials  of  this  chapter  are  corroborated  by 
contemporary  references.  They  were  the  owners  of  extensive 
property  near  the  city  of  Pistoja  in  Tuscany  at  a  time  when  Count 
Tegrimo  (t  c.  942),  the  first  member  of  the  family  known  by  name, 
acquired  the  great  stronghold  of  Modigliana,  in  the  Komagna. 
It  is  the  Castrum  Mutilum  mentioned  by  Livy.  Count  Tegrimo, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  chronicler  Tolosanus  (f  1226),  went 
hunting  in  the  Apennines  at  a  time  when  Engelrada,  the  daughter, 
of  Duke  Martino  of  Eavenna,  was  holding  court  at  Modigliana. 
He  presented  the  lady  with  a  stag  he  had  killed,  he  won  her  favour 
and  he  married  her.^  Several  charters  prove  that  Engelrada  was 
a  person  of  influence  at  Eavenna,'^  where  the  Guidi  gained  a  footing 
in  consequence  of  the  marriage. 

During  the  Frankish  rule  the  province  of  Tuscany  was  governed 
by  marquises  whose  residence  was  at  Lucca.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  and  the  lesser  barons,  such  as  the  Guidi,  stood  in  the 
relation  of  followers  to  them.  In  the  year  926,  however,  Hugo  of 
Aries  (t  946),  asserted  the  claims  of  an  independent  sovereign.  He 
set  aside  his  half-brother — who  was  marquis  of  Tuscany — and  was 
crowned  king  of  Italy.  In  927  Hugo,  bent  on  securing  support  wher- 
ever he  could,  stood  godfather  to  a  son  of  Count  Tegrimo,  and  he 
endowed  the  family  with  certain  rights  over  the  abbey  of  San  Salva- 
dore  in  Agna,  near  Pistoja.  The  charter  recording  this  gift  was 
drawn  up  at  Pistoja  in  the  presence  of  Count  Tegrimo  and  Countess 
Engelrada.^  We  hear  no  more  of  Count  Tegrimo.  After  his 
death  his  sons  Eanieri  and  Guido  {-t  post  960),  dating  from  Pistoja, 
made  a  grant  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of  San  Zeno  in  that  city  for 
the  benefit  of  their  parents'  souls.''  Guido  also  made  a  grant  to 
secure  the  right  of  burial  in  the  same  church  for  himself  and  his  wife 

'  Tolosanus,  Chronicon,  ed.  Mittarelli,  1775,  c.  11. 

-  Fantuzzi,  Monmnenti  Bavennati,  Venezia,  1801,  i.  105,  107   (13  Sept.  909  ;  13 
Nov.  910). 

'  Repetti,  Dizionario  geografico  della  Toscana,  1833-45,  article  Agna  (927). 
*  Eena  Camici,  Serie  degli  antichi  diichi  e  viarchesi  di   Toscana,  1789,  i.   33 
(2  Oct.  942). 


^ 
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H  Gervisa,^  and  a  third  son,  Tegrimo,  is  mentioned.^  The  time  had 
I  come  when  the  rural  nobles  realised  the  advantages  which  they 
I  derived  from  a  close  connexion  with  the  representatives  of  religion. 
I  Many  churches  and  abbeys  of  northern  Italy  date  their  foundation 
f  or  an  increase  of  their  influence  to  the  tenth  century  ;  and  to  the 
charters  granting  them  possessions,  or  to  entries  referring  to  them, 
we  owe  much  of  the  information  which  enables  us  to  date  events 
and  to  restore  genealogies  during  this  obscure  period. 

Count  Guido,  the  son  of  Tegrimo  and  Engelrada,  in  960  in- 
creased his  power  by  acquiring  rights  over  property  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sieve,  which  were  granted  to  him  by  Oberto,  the  son  of 
king  Hugo,  who  had  become  marquis  of  Tuscany.'^  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  at  variance  with  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who 
disputed  his  claim  to  the  stronghold  of  Modigliana.  By  a  docu- 
ment dated  896,  the  property  in  question  had  been  bestowed 
by  Engelrada's  mother,  the  widow  of  Duke  Martino,  on  her  son 
Pietro,  a  deacon.^  But  when  the  archbishop  tried  to  make  good 
his  claim  by  force  of  arms  Count  Guido  seized  him  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  fort  below  Modigliana,  where  he  kept  him  imprisoned. 
Guido's  brother  Eanieri,  who  was  a  deacon  at  Eavenna,  at  the 
same  time  appropriated  valuable  property  belonging  to  the  church. 
A  popular  rising  at  Ravenna  was  the  result,  in  the  course  of  which 
Count  Guido  and  all  his  offspring  were  put  to  death — all,  excepting 
one  son,  who  was  saved  by  his  nurse.^  This  was  Tegrimo  (f  c.  1007), 
surnamed  Bevisangue,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  revenge  which  he 
afterwards  took  on  the  murderers  of  his  father.  In  963  the  deacon 
Ranieri,  with  his  nephew  Tegrimo,  made  over  certain  property  to 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,^^  but  without  appeasing  him.  For  in 
967,  when  Otto  I,  who  had  been  crowned  emperor  at  Rome, 
presided  at  a  court  held  at  Ravenna,  the  archbishop  lodged  a 
complaint  against  Ranieri,  who  had  been  summoned  to  synods  at 
Rome,  at  Classe,  and  again  at  Classe,  but  had  disregarded  the 
summons.  Judgment  was  now  passed  against  him,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  restore  the  stolen  property  at  the  risk  of 
paying  a  considerable  sum.^^  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  Ranieri. 
Count  Tegrimo  retired  to  the  Casentino,  a  district  which  embraces 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  and  is  rendered 
remote  through  the  circle  of  its  enclosing  mountains ;  and  here 
on  a  fruitful  upland  district  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Strumi,^^ 
which  remained  a  centre  of  the  Guidi's  attention  during  several 

*  Ibid.  i.  29  (940).  «  Fantuzzi,  Mon.  Rav.  I  376  (20  April  943). 

'  Eepetti,  Diz.,  article  Galiga  (24  April  960). 

«  Fantuzzi,  Mon.  Rav.  i.  96  (8  Sept.  896).  ^  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  11. 

'•  Mittarelli,  Annales  Camaldulenses,  Venetiis,  1755,  i.  42  (963). 

'V  Fantuzzi,  Mon.  Rav.  ii.  27  (17  April  967). 

'2  Rena  Gamici,  Serie,  &c.  i.  51  (1021,  referring  to  the  foundation). 
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centuries.  Tegrimo's  wife,  Gisla,  who  is  designated  as  the 
daughter  of  Marquis  Ubaldo,  and  their  son  Guido  (f  c.  1034) 
confirmed  the  abbey  in  its  rights  after  his  death.^^  rpj^^  monks  of 
Strumi  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  they  afterwards  joined 
the  congregation  of  Vallombrosa. 

Historians  of  a  later  date,  Villani  (f  1330)  and  after  him 
Malespini,  related  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Guidi  came  to  Italy  with 
Otto  I,  and  that  this  emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  stronghold  of 
Modigliana.  The  charters  quoted  show  that  the  Guidi  were  in  Italy 
before  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  house  came  thither,  and  Villani's 
statement  in  itself  is  untrue,  though  based  on  a  true  estimate  of 
facts.  For  the  date  assigned  to  the  donation  of  ModigUana  is 
967,  the  year  in  which  Otto  came  to  Eavenna.  The  emperors  of 
the  Saxon  house,  when  they  first  came  to  Italy,  saw  danger  to 
themselves  in  the  authority  which  was  claimed  by  the  greater 
barons,  and,  with  a  view  to  checking  them,  they  strove  to  attach  the 
lesser  barons  directly  to  themselves.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
Otto,  during  his  stay  at  Eavenna,  confirmed  Count  Tegrimo  in  the 
possession  of  a  stronghold  which  he  actually  held. 

Count  Guido,  the  son  of  Tegrimo,  appreciated  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  ecclesiastics. 
He  was  present  when  the  bishop  of  Fiesole  transferred  rights  at 
Florence  to  his  nephew.  ^"^  He  made  an  endowment  to  the  monks 
of  Strumi,  dating  from  his  castle  at  Porciano  in  1017  ;  ^^  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  abbot  of  Santa  Eeparata  near  Faenza  in 
1025 ;  and  in  1029  he  made  a  further  grant  to  Strumi  to  benefit 
the  soul  of  his  wife  Imelda.^^  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  at  Eavenna, 
where  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  also  named  Guido,  assisted 
at  a  tribunal,  and  where  he  swore  before  the  archbishop  that  *  he 
would  neither  take  his  oath  nor  fight  in  a  judgment  of  God  '  against 
him.^^  The  centre  of  this  count's  influence  was  at  Pistoja,  near 
which,  according  to  the  historian  Salvi,  he  built  himself  the  strong- 
hold of  Pecunia.^^  At  Pistoja  itself  he  owned  a  number  of  houses 
with  a  tower  close  to  the  city  wall,^^  commanding  the  gateway 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Porta  Guidi.  A  large  suburb 
grew  up  outside  this  gateway  which  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
city  when  the  town  walls  were  enlarged  about  the  year  1180.  This 
suburb  was  known  as  the  Hone  or  quarter  of  the  Guidi,  and  the 

^^  Eena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.,  i.  49  (8  June  1007). 

'*  Davidsohn,  Forsch.  zur  dlteren  Gesch.  von  Florenz,  1896,  p.  33  (4  Jan.  1017). 

1'  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.,  i.  50  (13  Nov.  1017).  1 

mom  ^^P^^*''  ^^^-  ^^*^^^^  Marradi  (6  Oct.  1025) ;  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  i.  59  (March 
1029). 

1'^  Rubeus,  Italic,  et  Ravenn.  Historia,  libri  xi.  1722,  p.  269  (11  April  1029). 
''  Salvi,  Delle  Historie  di  Pistoia  e  Fazioni  d'  Italia,  1656,  i.  43. 
>«  Eena  Camici,  Seri^,  &c.  i.  53  (April  1024),  refers  to  these  houses. 
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Via  Porta  Guidi  remains  to  this  day  and  preserves  the  name  of  the 
family  with  which  the  rise  of  the  city  was  closely  connected. 

The  unstable  social  and  political  conditions  of  Italy  at  this  time 
resulted  in  a  great  confounding  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  interests. 
Laymen  owned  benefices,  which  they  sold  to  the  priests  ;  the  priests 
were  generally  married,  and  dealt  with  what  was  entrusted  to 
them  as  though  it  were  their  own.  A  quarrel  between  a  noble 
and  the  representatives  of  the  church  often  resulted  in  his 
appropriating  ecclesiastical  property,  sometimes  in  his  taking 
possession  of  convent  buildings.  The  first  attempts  to  rouse  men's 
conscience  on  these  matters  were  due  to  St.  Eomuald  (t  1072), 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  who  spent  a  long  life 
wandering  from  place  to  place  attacking  the  evil  practices  of  priests 
and  monks.  The  movement  he  inaugurated  found  its  most  zealous 
champion  in  St.  Peter  Damian  (f  1072),  who  rose  to  high  dignity  in 
the  church ;  and  it  was  further  developed  by  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto, 
the  founder  of  the  order  of  Yallombrosa  (t  1073). 

With  these  men  the  Guidi  had  various  relations.  The  last 
Count  Guido  referred  to  probably  favoured  St.  Eomuald,  for  a  son 
of  his,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  became  a  follower  of  St.  Eomuald 
and  died  in  the  monastery  of  Val  di  Castro  at  a  youthful  age  about 
the  year  1010.  He  had  a  vision  of  death,  and  miracles  happened 
at  his  tomb.^^  Two  other  sons,  Guido  and  Tegrimo,  however,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  Peter  Damian.  We  first  hear  of 
them  in  1034,  when  they  made  a  grant  to  the  canons  of  San  Zeno  at 
Pistoja  on  the  occasion  of  their  father's  death  ;  ^^  but  Count  Guido 
(t  c.  1043)  afterwards  lived  in  open  enmity  with  the  church. 
Some  time  during  the  rule  of  Gerardo,  bishop  of  Florence,  he 
snatched  Empoli  from  the  Pisans,^^  and  he  recklessly  robbed  the 
abbey  of  Florence.^^  The  account  of  a  vision  is  preserved  which  a 
chaplain  had  of  hell,  and  which  was  circulated  obviously  with  a 
view  of  intimidating  Count  Guido  and  others  who  acted  as  he  did. 
The  vision  was  described  by  Peter  Damian,  and  it  told  how  a 
chaplain  saw  Count  Ildebrando  of  the  Aldobrandeschi  and  Count 
Lotario  of  the  Cadolinghi  suffering  torments  in  hell,  and  how 
demons  of  terrible  appearance  were  preparing  an  empty  place  for 
Count  Guido,  who  died  shortly  afterwards.^"*  The  fear  of  death 
apparently  intimidated  him  ;  for  when  he  lay  prostrate  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  perhaps  dying,  at  his  stronghold  at  Vincio,  he  and  his 
wife  Adaletta,  who  is  designated  as  the  daughter  of  Ildebrando, 
made  over  extensive  property,  including  tenements,  vineyards,  fields, 

^^  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  i.  315.  -^  Eena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  i.  58  (April  1034). 

"  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  ii.  97. 

^'  Davidsohn,  Geschichte  von  Florenz,  1896,  p.  155. 

^*  P.  Damiani  Epist.    lib.    iv.   7   (written   between   1045-1071,    Neukirch.),   ed 
Migne. 
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meadow- land,  and  woods,  consisting  of  oak  forests  and  olive  groves, 
at  Groppoli,  to  the  canons  of  San  Zeno  at  Pistoja.^^ 

Count  Guido's  brother  Tegrimo  also  drew  on  himself  the  anger 
of  Peter  Damian.  Peter  had  founded  a  monastery  at  Acereta  near 
Faenza,  to  which  he  wished  to  attach  a  hermitage  on  the  plan  of 
that  which  Eomuald  had  founded  at  Camaldoli ;  but  Tegrimo  ap- 
parently did  not  favour  the  plan.  This  count  ruled  the  family 
estates,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  his  brother  Guido's  premature 
death.  In  1043  we  find  him  conceding  certain  rights  to  the  abbey 
of  San  Salvadore  in  Fonte  Taona  ^^  (this  grant  speaks  of  Tegrimo's 
acting  according  to  Lombard  law),  and  he  also  confirmed  the  abbey 
of  Strumi,  dating  the  charter  from  his  own  house  there  in  1048.^^ 
But  he  gave  Peter  nothing.  When  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Pope 
Gregory  VII,  was  staying  in  Florence,  vassals  of  the  reigning 
Count  Guido  (f  a.  1103),  the  nephew  of  Tegrimo,  appeared  before 
him  and  accused  Peter  Damian  of  building  on  land  near  Acereta- 
that  was  not  his.^^  The  matter,  however,  was  amicably  settled. 
An  agreement,  probably  of  the  year  1063,  sets  forth  that  the 
clarissimus  Count  Guido,  and  his  wife,  the  serenissima  Countess 
Ermelina,  on  the  one  side,  and  Peter  Damian  on  the  other,  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  monastery  and  hermitage  at  Acereta,  the  hermitage 
being  endowed  by  the  count  with  the  income  of  the  church  of  San 
Donato  at  Modigliana.^^  The  further  friendly  relations  of  this  count 
and  Peter  appear  from  a  letter  in  which  Peter  spoke  of  the 
present  of  fish  which  the  count  sent  him.^^ 

Two  other  sons  of  Guido  and  Imelda  are  mentioned,  who  acted 
on  their  own  responsibility,  perhaps  because  they  were  at  variance 
with  their  brother  Guido.  At  a  meeting  convened  at  Borgo  d'Arbia 
by  the  imperial  representative  in  1037,  Count  lianieri  was  present, 
who  is  described  as  the  son  of  Count  Guido  honae  memoriae.^^ 
Eanieri  afterwards  had  transactions  at  Lucca,  where  we  likewise 
hear  of  Johannes,  son  of  Count  Guido.^^  According  to  Passerini,^^ 
Itta,  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  San  Ellero  (S.  Ilario  di  Alfiano), 
was  a  sister  of  these  counts.  Itta  was  brought  into  close  relation 
with  Giovanni  Gualberto,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
who  first  carried  disputes  concerning  simony  into  Florence. 

About  the  year  1035  Giovanni,  who  was  then  a  monk,  raised  a 
tumult  by  accusing  various  ecclesiastics  of  simony.  He  was  obliged 
to   fly   from   Florence,  and   sought   refuge   in   the  hermitage   of 

2^  Bena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  i.  63  (23  May  1043). 

-^  Ibid.  (May  1043).  27  j^^^^  (March  1048). 

-^  P.  Damiani  Epist.  lib.  ii.  9. 

"  Migne,  Patrol.  Cursus  completus,  cxliv.  501  (c.  1063). 

^o  P.  Damiani  Epist.  lib.  vi.  19. 

^'  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  1738,  vol.  v.  568  (1037). 

'■■=  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.,  appendix  14  (1045,  1047). 

'^  Passerini,  I  Conti  Guidi,  in  Litt^,  Cekbri  famiglie  Italiane,  fasc.  150.     • 
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Acqua  Bella,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  which  belonged  to  the 
convent  of  San  Ellero.  Abbess  Itta  bade  him  stay  at  Acqua  Bella 
and  provided  him  with  food  and  with  books,  and  here  Giovanni 
was  joined  by  kindred  spirits,  with  whose  help  he  transformed  the 
hermitage  into  the  monastery  which  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  Vallombrosa.  In  1039  Itta,  *  prompted  to  this  act  by  the 
consciousness  of  inherent  sinfulness,'  endowed  Giovanni  and  his 
monks  with  extensive  property,  and  the  charter  which  set  forth  the 
grant  was  signed  in  the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses  at  Florence.^'' 
At  this  time  Florence  was  a  place  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance. It  had  greatly  suffered  under  Lombard  rule,  and  manj 
families  had  left  the  city  for  their  neighbouring  properties.  Under 
'  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  owing  chiefly  to  the  natural  advantages  of 

its  situation,  the  city  began  to  recover.  Measured  by  the  age's  rate 
of  locomotion,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from  Lucca,  the  residence 
of  the  marquises  of  Tuscany ;  a  day's  journey  from  Pisa,  always 
a  flourishing  seaport,  and  a  day's  journey  from  Siena.  Thus 
situated,  it  became  the  usual  halting-place  of  the  emperors  on 
their  way  south,  and  it  repeatedly  offered  shelter  to  the  popes  when 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  their  authority  against  the  factions  in 
their  own  bishopric.  Partly  owing  to  the  disturbance  occasioned 
by  Giovanni,  Florence  for  a  time  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
reform  movement.  In  1055  a  church  council  was  convened  here, 
which  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  more  than  a  hundred  ecclesiastics 
attended.  All  eyes  for  a  time  were  turned  to  the  city  on  the  Arno. 
In  1058  the  bishop  of  Florence  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Nicholas  II  (f  1061),  but  he  retained  his  old  see  and  usually  resided 
at  Florence.  About  the  same  time  Bonifazio,  the  marquis  of  Tus- 
cany, died.  His  widow  Beatrice  fortified  her  position  by  marrying 
Godfrey,  the  duke  of  Lothringen,  and  she  also  frequently  resided 
at  Florence. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  marquis  consisted  in  presiding  at 
the  courts  which  were  periodically  held  in  the  different  cities  of 
Tuscany,  at  which  he  appeared  surrounded  by  his  feudatories 
while  the  more  influential  citizens  conducted  the  trial.  At  a 
court  held  by  Beatrice  in  the  episcopal  palace  at  Florence  in 
1061  Count  Guido  was  among  those  who  attended.^''  Unlike  his 
father,  this  count  was  on  good  terms  with  the  ecclesiastics.  In 
1056  he  had  transactions  with  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Marturi 
which  lay  on  the  way  to  Siena ;  and  he  made  a  grant  of  property 
to  the  monks  of  Fonte  Taona.'"^*"'  In  1062  he  added  to  his  posses- 
sions   in   the   Val   di   Sieve   by   purchasing   the   lands   and    the 

*^  Lami,  Sanctae  Ecclesiae  Fl&r.  iiionumenta,  1758,  i.  576  (3  July  1039). 
**  Bena  Camici,  Serie,  &g.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  108  (December  1061). 
««  Ibid.  i.  71  ff.  (28  March  and  April  1056). 
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stronghold  of  Nipozzano.^^  Soon  afterwards  he  came  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  reform  movement. 

When  Pope  Nicholas  died  in  1061,  the  sees  of  Kome  and 
of  Florence  were  both  vacant,  and  the  reactionary  party  secured 
the  bishopric  of  Florence  for  Pietro  Mezzabarba,  who  paid  heavily 
for  his  appointment.  This  at  once  drew  on  him  the  opposition  of 
Giovanni  Gualberto  and  of  the  Vallombrosan  monks,  who  now 
owned  the  convent  of  San  Salvi  near  Florence,  and  who  stood 
organised  as  a  political  party.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  bishop 
made  an  armed  attack  on  San  Salvi,  hoping  to  take  Giovanni 
prisoner.  Giovanni  escaped  ;  but  the  people  of  Florence  would  not 
be  pacified.  They  demanded  that  a  judgment  of  God  should  decide 
as  to  the  bishop's  guilt,  and  after  a  lay  brother  of  San  Salvi  had 
passed  unhurt  between  two  flaming  fires,  there  was  no  resisting 
the  popular  movement.  Bishop  Pietro  was  deposed,  and  the  cause 
of  Giovanni  grew  in  favour.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
Count  Guido  restored  to  the  abbey  of  Florence  the  property 
which  his  father  had  seized,  together  with  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels;  ^^  he  bestowed  an  estate  at  Tabora  on  Giovanni  and 
his  monks,^^  and  he  founded  and  endowed  a  hospital  at  Flo- 
rence at  the  request  of  the  abbot  of  San  Miniato.'^"  In  the 
charter  relating  to  this  latter  grant  he  declared  that  he  was 
prompted  to  make  it  '  by  the  thought  of  hell  and  of  fire  burning 
with  brimstone  most  terrible  in  its  stench.'  The  spirit  which 
moved  him  took  possession  also  of  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  of 
Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda — the  Great  Countess,  as  she 
was  usually  called.  Pope  Alexander,  after  deposing  the  bishop  of 
Florence,  came  to  Lucca,  where  he  was  received  by  these  ladies, 
and  Count  Guido  also  was  in  attendance.^^  Guido  was  also  present 
at  a  court  held  in  Florence  by  Beatrice  and  Matilda  in  1072/^ 
After  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Matilda  ruled  alone.  She  fervidly 
embraced  the  cause  of  reform  and  became  the  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  pope  Gregory  VII.  And  when  jealousy  of  this  pope's  pre- 
tensions stirred  the  emperor  to  wrath,  Matilda,  departing  from  the 
allegiance  which  she  owed  to  the  emperor  in  her  capacity  as  ruler 
of  Tuscany,  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  pope. 

In  these  conflicts  Count  Guido  no  doubt  sided  with  Matilda, 
though  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  he  bore  arms  against  the 
emperor,  who   carried  war  into  Tuscany.      Nothing   is   recorded 


^'  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  i.  73  (November  1062). 

38  Davidsohn,  Geschichte,  pp.  155,  762  (October  1066).     The  amount  is  differently 
quoted  :  '  Per  libras  30  denar.  Lucens.'  is  probably  correct. 
"  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  iv.  44  (May  1068). 
'°  Lami,  S.  Eccles.  Flor.  Hon.  i.  29  (January  1069). 
*'  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  115  (8  July  1068). 
'■'  Ibid.  iii.  9  (March  1072). 
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concerning  the  share  which  he  doubtless  took  in  the  campaigns 
of  these  years,  and  all  we  know  is  that  in  1081  he  invested  the 
monks  of  Vallombrosa  with  lands  which  belonged  to  the  convent  of 
San  EUero/^  and  in  1084  made  a  grant  to  San  Benedetto  negl' 
Alpi."*^  The  Great  Countess  for  a  time  was  hard  pressed,  for 
many  cities  of  Tuscany  profited  by  the  emperor's  appearance  to 
revolt  against  the  rule  of  the  marquises.  Florence  alone  held 
with  her.  But  among  the  cities  which  soon  went  over  to  her  side 
was  Pistoja,  and  here  we  know  the  Guidi's  influence  to  have  been 
great.  The  order  of  Vallombrosa  gained  its  first  foothold  here  owing 
to  the  protection  it  found  with  Pietro  (fllOS),  who  was  probably  the 
brother  of  the  reigning  Count  Guido.  He  had  founded  the  convent 
of  San  Michele  in  Forcole  which  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vallombrosan  monks  *  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  most  influential 
citizens.'  "^^  In  1085  Bishop  Leo,  '  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
consent  of  Matilda  and  Count  Guido,'  framed  new  injunctions  for 
his  clergy,^^  a  proof  that  the  reform  movement  was  gaining  ground, 
and  when  Leo  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pietro,  who  was  appointed 
in  an  uncanonical  manner  through  the  influence  of  Matilda,  but 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

All  the  monasteries  of  which  the  Guidi  were  patrons  or  in 
which  they  had  influence  before  the  close  of  the  century  joined  the 
order  of  Vallombrosa.  Among  them  was  Strumi  in  the  Casentino, 
where  some  of  the  literary  activity  was  displayed  which  rendered  the 
Vallombrosan  order  famous.  Andrea  of  Parma,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Areald  and  of  the  Life  of  St.  Giovanni  Gualberto,  became 
abbot  here.  Andrea  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Count  Guido,  from 
whom  he  received  several  grants,  one  to  benefit  the  soul  of 
Countess  Ermelina,  in  1094.^^  This  lady's  name  figured  by  the 
side  of  her  husband's  in  most  of  the  charters  granted  by  him,  for 
the  last  time  in  1086 ;  "^^  and  besides  Andrea,  the  canons  of  San 
Zeno  at  Pistoja  received  a  grant  for  the  benefit  of  her  soul.'*^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  thought  of  the  Crusade 
gave  a  new  direction  to  men's  love  of  enterprise.  The  Crusade 
was  advocated  by  the  Great  Countess,  and  among  those  who  joined 
it  was  Guido — not  the  reigning  count,  but  his  son,  for  the  crusaders 
left  Italy  early  in  1097,  and  several  charters  of  that  and  the 
following  year  prove  the  continued  presence  of  Count  Guido,  the 
father,  in  Italy.     Young  Guido  was  married  before  1096  to  Imilia, 

«  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  iv.  47  (30  Dec.  1081). 
'*  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  24  (1084). 
*'  Salvi,  Hist.  Fist.  i.  50  (September  1084). 
^«  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  70  (10  April  1085). 
"  Ammirato,  Albero  e  istoria  delta  famiglia  de*  Conti  Guidij  1640,  p.  2  (November 
1090).    Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &q.  vol.  iii.  part  4,  p.  56  (November  1094). 
^•^  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  vol.  iii.  appendix  85  (1086). 
*"  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vol.  iii.  part  4,  p.  59  (21  Jan.  1096). 
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the  daughter  of  Eainaldo  called  Sinibaldo.''«     Details  contained  in 
various   charters   show   that   he   started   for   Palestine   with   his 
brother  Tegrimo,  that  they  were  cast  into  prison,  and  that  only 
Guido  returned  to  Tuscany. 

A  charter  granted  by  Count  Guido  in  July  of  1097  contains 
some  interesting  particulars.  It  bestowed  their  freedom  on  two 
brothers  '  according  to  the  writ  promulgated  by  king  Liutprand ' 
(that  is,  according  to  Langobard  law),  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of 
Eanieri,  the  son  of  Guido.  The  ceremony  of  emancipation  in  this 
case  consisted  in  the  brothers  walking  three  times  round  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Montedicroce.  The  count  then 
handed  them  over  to  the  priest  and  declared  them  free.^^  Another 
parchment  of  the  same  year  recorded  that  Count  Guido,  being 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  certain  Uberto  di  Pepo,  bestowed  an 
estate  in  atonement  for  his  crime  on  the  son  and  the  brother  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  that  this  estate  was  now  transferred  to  the 
canons  of  Pistoja.''- 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1098  Count  Guido  fought  in  support 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Faenza.  They  rose  and  expelled  their  ruling 
count,  who  fled  to  the  stronghold  of  Selvamaggiore,  which  the  men 
of  Faenza,  with  Guido's  help,  attacked,  seized,  and  dismantled.-^^ 
A  number  of  documents  dating  from  the  next  few  years  show  how 
the  count's  private  affairs  and  public  duties  took  him  from  place 
to  place.  In  June  of  1098  he  stayed  at  Strumi,  and  entered  into 
an  agreement  concerning  property  at  Majona  with  the  provost  of 
Arezzo.'^*  In  the  following  May  he  first  stayed  at  Florence  with 
the  Great  Countess,'"'^  and  afterwards  at  Pistoja,  where  he  mortgaged 
land  to  the  canons  of  San  Zeno,  and  perhaps  pawned  a  silver 
crucifix  of  great  value  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  to  pay 
for  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  who  were  imprisoned.  The  Great 
Countess  at  this  time  entirely  regained  her  hold  on  Tuscany,  and 
was  busy  in  reorganising  the  affairs  of  church  and  state.  In  June 
1099  she  was  at  Lucca  and  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Bishop 
Hugger,  whose  claim  to  some  property  Count  Guido  disputed ;  ^^ 
a  week  later  Guido  was  in  attendance  on  her  at  Marturi.'"'^  Shortly 
afterwards  young  Guido  returned  from  Palestine,  for  he  was  with 
his  father  at  Pistoja  in  July  of  1099,  when  certain  rights  were 
conceded  to  Teberga,  abbess  of  the  convent  of  San  Mercuriale ;  ^^ 
and  again  in  September,  when  extensive  property  was  bestowed  on 

•"'  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  235. 

^'  llena  Camici,  Serle,  &c.  vol.  iii.  part  4,  p.  71  (July  1097). 

■'■-  Ibid.  p.  74  (December  1097).  ^'^  Tolosanus,  Chroii.  c.  25  (1098). 

^*  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  appendix  140  (June  1098). 

"  Rejietti,  Diz.  article  Campiano  (2  May  1099). 

5s  Davidsohn,  Geschichtc,  p.  284  (28  May  1099). 

^'  Rena  Camici,  Serle,  &c.  vol.  iii.  part  4,  pp.  83,  88  (June  1099). 

"  Repetti,  Diz.  article  Germinaja  (July  1099). 
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H     the  abbess  Berta  (here  called  Uberta)  of  Kosano,  who  was  daughter 

H     to  the  one  count  and  sister  to  the  other .-^^     Both  counts  then  joined 

H     Matilda  at  the  monastery  of  San  Salvadore  in  Fonte  Taona,^"  and  in 

H     acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  the  Guidi  had  rendered  to: 

H     her,  the  Great  Countess  formally  adopted  young  Guido  as  her  son  : 

^m     he  is  so  designated  in  a  charter  of  October  which  was  drawn  up 

H     when  he  and  his  father  stayed  with  the  countess  at  San  Brescello 

IB     in  Lombardy.*^^     In  consequence  of  this  adoption  the  young  Count 

IH     assumed   the    title   of    marquis,   which   he   bore   in   the   charter 

granted  to  Kosano,  and  also  in  a  document  in  which  he  referred  to  a 

grant   made   for   the  benefit   of  his   brother   Tegrimo's    soul   to 

Strumi.^^      During  these  years  the  Guidi  were  closely  connected 

with  the  Great  Countess,  and  one  of  them  in  the  autumn  of  the 

year    1099    was   despatched    south   in    order    to    support    Pope 

Paschal  11.^^     But  young  Guido  soon  dropped  the  title  of  marquis, 

for   reasons   which   are   not   recorded,  but  which   were  doubtless 

connected  with  Matilda's  making  a  bequest  (1102)  by  which  her 

vast  possessions  went  to  the  church.     In  ordinary  parlance  Guido 

seems  to  have  kept  the  title,  but  in  the  documents  in  which  his 

name  officially  appeared  he  was  henceforth  called  Guidoguerra  or 

simply  Guido.     Still  his  friendly  relations  with  Matilda  remained 

undisturbed.      After  so  many  grants  made  to  the  order  of  Val- 

lombrosa,  he  and  his  father  finally  joined  the  countess  in  taking 

the  congregation  under   their    direct    protection ;    in  the  charter 

in  which  this  was  set  forth  the  Counts  Guido  and  Guidoguerra 

were  named  by  the  side  of  Matilda  as  though  they  shared  her 

authority   in    full.^^      The    elder    count   then   either  died  or  else 

gave   over  the    management  of  his  affairs    to   his  son,  who   now 

granted  land  at  Montemurlo  to  Eaimondino,  '  in  recognition  of  the 

services  which  you  rendered  me  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.'  ^•'' 

Guido  postponed  redeeming  the  estates  and  the  crucifix  which  his 

father  had  mortgaged  to  the  canons  of  Pistoja  when  his  sons  were 

imprisoned,^^  and  two  years  afterwards  he   further  delayed   and 

then   altogether  renounced  his  claims    to  this  property.     In  the 

second  of  these  charters  he  referred  to  his   father  as   no  longer 

among  the  living.*^^     We  gather  from  these  charters  that  Guido 

il  marchese  was  unable  to  write  his  name,  and  therefore  put  a  cross 

^«  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  88  (Sept.  1099). 

^  Muratori,  Antiquitates,  i.  414  (6  Sept.  1099). 

^'  Fiorentino  Mansi,  Memorie  di  Matelda,  1642,  ii.  158  (•  tilins  adoptivus,'  12  Oct. 
1099). 

*2  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  iv.  o9  (1100).  ^^  Davidsohn,  R.,  ForscMmgen,  p.  6-5. 

^*  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  iv.  57  (1100). 

"*  Repetti,  Diz.,  article  Montemurlo.  Davidsohn,  Forschungen,  p.  05  (Kovember 
1100). 

««  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  iv.  G5  (November  1100). 

«'  Ibid.  iv.  85,  87  (August  and  October  1103).  ■       ; 
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in  place  of  his  signature ;  in  a  document  of  1103  words  are  added 
to  the  effect  that  he  wished  the  grant  to  be  set  forth  in  writing,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  sign  it.««  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
count  fought  in  Romagna  in  the  interest  of  Faenza,  which,  in 
common  with  other  cities  of  northern  Italy,  was  awaking  to  a 
desire  of  municipal  freedom. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  Italian  cities  at  this  time  were 
becoming  restive  in  view  of  the  pretensions  of  the  counts  who  had 
been  thrust  upon  them  during  a  period  of  political  insecurity.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  citizens  of  Faenza  in  1098  expelled 
the  ruling  count,  and  that  Count  Guido  at  the  time  supported 
them.  In  1103  they  were  again  in  revolt  and  expelled  a  number 
of  nobles,  who  fled,  some  to  the  stronghold  of  Cunio,  others  to 
Ravenna.  The  archbishop  of  Ravenna  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  count  to  the  city  of  Faenza,  and  he  watched  the  city's 
manifestations  of  growing  independence  with  anxiety.  He  now 
provided  the  expelled  nobles  with  money  and  with  troops,  and  they 
returned  and  laid  siege  to  Faenza,  '  insulting  the  citizens  by  bathing 
in  the  river,  by  ^playing  games  under  the  city  walls,  and  by  setting 
fire  to  the  bridge.'  The  citizens  in  their  distress  sent  a  message  to 
Count  Guido,  and  they  greeted  his  appearance  as  though  he  were 
*  an  angel  sent  by  God.'  On  the  news  of  his  approach  some  of  the 
besiegers  fled  ;  the  others  he  defeated.^^  The  count  then  returned 
to  Strumi,  where  he  gave  his  consent  that  his  wife,  Imilia,  should 
bestow  all  the  estates  she  received  as  *  morgincap  '  on  the  monks 
of  Strumi ;  ^"  and  after  that  he  was  in  Lombardy,  where  he  witnessed 
a  grant  made  by  Matilda.'^ 

A  rising  about  the  same  time  occurred  at  Pistoja,  where  a 
number  of  noble  famihes  were  forced  to  leave  the  city  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbances  there.  Here  Bishop  Pietro  of  the 
Guidi  threw  in  his  influence  with  the  people,  and,  '  assisted  by  the 
arm  and  the  authority  of  the  consuls,'  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
order.  The  bishopric  of  Pistoja  suffered  terribly  during  the 
wars  between  the  emperor  and  Matilda,  but  under  the  rule 
of  Pietro,  and  of  Ildebrando  (1105-1133),  his  nephew  and 
successor— who  was  perhaps  the  brother  of  Guido  il  7narchese— the 
possessions  which  had  been  lost  to  the  see  were  regained.  In  1107 
Bishop  Ildebrando  and  his  men  joined  the  troops  which  the 
countess  led  against  Prato,  which  had  rebelled."'-^  The  reason  of  the 
disaffection  of  Prato  is  unknown.  The  Counts  Alberti  were  the  lords 
of  the  place,  but  if  we  credit  the  account  given  by  Villani,  the  Guidi 
had  a  personal  interest  in  its  being  reduced  to  submission.     For 

«»  Ildefonso  di  San  Luigi,  Delisie  dcgli  eruditi,  1770,  viii.  163  (13  Nov.  1103). 

«'•'  Tolosanus,  Chro7t.  c.  19  (1103). 

'"  Kena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  iv.  90  (31  Jan.  1104). 

^>  Ibid.  p.  92  (24  April  1104).  ^.  Salvi,  Hist.  Pist.  i.  58  ff. 
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Villani  records  (and  the  account  finds  corroboration  elsewhere) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Prato  were  originally  followers  of  the  Guidi 
and  dwelt  on  Monte  Chiavello,  near  Montemurlo,  which  they  left  in 
order  to  live  under  more  favourable  conditions  at  Prato.^^ 

Count  Guido's  relations  with  Pistoja  were  of  the  friendliest.  A 
large  part  of  the  city  being  destroyed  by  fire,  Bishop  Udebrando  set 
about  rebuilding  the  church  of  San  Zeno,  henceforth  the  cathedral, 
in  the  form  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day.  In  order  to  assist 
him  in  doing  so,  Guido  and  his  wife  Imilia,  writing  from  Monte- 
dicroce,  made  grant  of  property  and  promised  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  the  plan  of  bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  river  Ombrone 
into  the  city  by  means  of  a  conduit.  They  also  accorded  their 
protection  to  the  churches  of  San  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas  and  of 
San  Mercuriale.^'*  Various  transactions  dating  from  these  years 
prove  the  count's  friendly  relations  with  the  order  of  Camaldoli.^'* 
Count  Guido  was  probably  in  attendance  on  Matilda  for  the  last  time 
on  11  Oct.  1108  at  the  monastery  of  San  Benedetto  near  the  river 
Larione,  to  which  they  conjointly  made  a  grant. ^^  The  Great  Countess 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs  some  years  previous  to  her 
death  (1115),  and  the  various  cities  of  Tuscany  were  left  unimpeded 
to  pursue  the  course  of  development  on  which  they  had  em- 
barked. 

Florence  at  this  time  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  city 
which  Peter  Damian  in  1065  characterised  as  a  poor  place  of  few 
inhabitants,  profited  by  the  wars  when  the  Great  Countess's  attention 
was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  the  citizens  took  the  management  of 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to 
the  birth  of  the  Italian  commune,  for  the  conditions  which  drew 
the  citizens  together  and  prompted  them  to  concerted  action 
varied  in  each  case ;  but  in  Florence  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mune was  directly  connected  with  the  wars  waged  by  the  Great 
Countess,  which  threw  the  citizens  on  their  own  resources  and 
stimulated  them  to  independent  activity.  In  Florence  as  else- 
where the  citizens  were  divided  according  to  their  occupations. 
There  were  the  lesser  citizens,  whose  activity  was  largely 
industrial,  and  the  greater  citizens,  who  often  drew  an  income 
from  their  outlying  properties.  These  represented  the  oldest 
Italian  families  :  some  of  them  in  fact  claimed  Koman  descent. 
But  they  were  not  titled,  and  this  helps  us  in  distinguishing  them 
from  the  nobles  of  barbarian  origin,  such  as  the  Guidi,  who,  by 
reason   of  being   invaders,    were   in   possession   of  the   outlying 

'^  Villani,  Istorie  Florentine,  book  iv.  ch.  25 ;  O.  Hartwig,  Quellen  und  Forschungen 
zur  altesten  Geschichte  von  Florenz,  1875,  ii.  49  If. 
'*  Salvi,  Hist.  Pist.  i.  60. 

"  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  234  (1109,  1115,  1116,  1117). 
'«  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vol.  iv.  part  2,  p.  3  (16  Oct.  1108). 
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districts,    but   who   as   yet  had   no   foothold    inside    the    city    of 
Florence.     Their  introduction  into  the  city  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  chapter  in  its  history. 

The  hills  which  surround  Florence  bristled  with  the  strongholds 
of  nobles,  who  were  ready  to  swoop  down  and  plunder  the  bands  of 
passing  traders  on  the  slightest  provocation.    In  the  interest  of  its  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  future  the  city  was  obHged  to  protect  itself 
against  these  attacks.    Even  before  the  death  of  the  Great  Countess 
the  Florentines  attacked  and  secured  the  fort  of  Monte  Gualandi  or 
Orlandi,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Pisa,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the 
stronghold  on  Monte  Cascioli.    The  annalist  of  Siena  states  that  the 
Florentines  in  1114  suffered  a  defeat  near  Montedicroce,  the  strong- 
hold of  Count  Guido,  at  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Siena  and  of  Count 
Guido.'^     But  as  nothing  is  known  concerning  hostilities  between 
Siena  and  Florence  at  this  time,  and  the  entry  is  worded  exactly 
like  one  of  1146,  its  information  is  open  to  question.     However, 
Count  Guido  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
through  the   growing  power   of  Florence,   and,    with    a   view   to 
strengthening  his  own  position,  he  fortified  the  height  of  Monte- 
murlo,  which  was  situated  on  the  limits  of  the  territories  of  Pistoja 
and  Florence  ;  and  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  provost 
of  the  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  at  Empoli  which  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  the  way  in  which  the  rural  nobles  strengthened  their  local 
influence.     The  church  of  Sant'  Andrea  stood  somewhat  removed 
from  the  town,  and  Guido  bestowed  land  sufficient  to  build  a  house 
on  all  who  agreed  to  come  and  live  near  this  church.     He  then 
constructed  a  stronghold  for  the  better  defence  of  the  place,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  rebuild  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  should 
they  suffer  in  times  of  war.    Countess  Imilia  confirmed  this  charter 
at  Pistoja  in  1119."*^    Owing  to  these  advantages,  the  city  of  Empoli 
entered  on  a  course  of  development  which  secured  to  Count  Guido 
the  reputation  of  being  the  founder  of  the  place.    The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  and  the  productiveness  of  the  surrounding  district  so 
rapidly  increased  that  Empoli  was  afterwards  called  the  granary 
of  Florence.     During   these  years  Guido  also  drew  closer  to  the 
bishop  of  Lucca,  who  w^as  at  variance  with  the  bishop  of  Florence 
concerning  property  at  Fucecchio,  to  which  both  bishops  laid  claim, 
its  owners,  the  Counts  Cadolinghi,  having  failed  in  the  direct  line. 
Count  Guido  bestowed  half  of  the  rights  he  owned  at  Fucecchio 
on  the  bishop  of  Lucca,'^  and  he  afterwards  took  the  monastery  of 
San  Salvadore  under  his  special  protection.^*' 

After  the  death  of  Matilda,  several  marquises  of  Tuscany  came 

y  Momane?ita  Germaniae  historica,  xix.  225  :  'An.  Sen.'  (23  June  1114). 
'**  Repetti,  Diz.,  article  Empoli  (December  113  9). 
'**  Davidsohn,  Forschungen,  p.  89  (3  Nov.  1114). 
«»  Ibid.  p.  .90  (12  Dec.  1122). 
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and  went  who  exerted  little  influence  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
dignity  in  itself  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  In  1120  Count  Guido  was 
in  attendance  on  the  marquis  Conrad  who  laid  siege  to  Pontormo 
and  there  granted  certain  liberties  to  the  city  of  Lucca,  the  charter 
of  which  Guido  witnessed. ^^  Guido  also  stayed  with  Conrad  at  the 
monastery  of  San  Lorenzo  di  Coltibuona  two  years  later.^^  The 
last  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  joined  the  citizens  of  Faenza  in  an 
expedition  which  they  undertook  with  a  view  to  seizing  the 
stronghold  of  Cunio.^^  He  died  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  and 
in  October  of  1124  Countess  Imilia  referred  to  him  as  no  longer 
among  the  Hving.^^ 

LiNA   ECKENSTETN. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Si  Davidsohn,  Geschichte,  p.  390  (2  Oct.  1120). 

S'^  Rena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vol.  vi.  pt.  2,  p.  86  (1122). 

^^  Tolosanus,  Chroii.  c.  21  (1124),  ^-^  Davidsohn,  Geschichte,  p.  395,  footnote. 
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Andrew  Melville  and  the  Revolt  against 
Aristotle  m  Scotland 

NOT  the  least  interesting  side  of  the  history  of  the  revival  of 
learning  is  the  personal  aspect  of  the  revolt  from  the  tra- 
ditional Aristotle.  It  is  an  important  chapter  in  university  annals, 
constituting,  as  it  does,  the  greatest  change  these  institutions  have 
known.  The  development  of  the  reaction  against  what  Professor  Bain 
has  termed  *  the  dreary,  single-manned  Aristotelian  quadriennium  ' 
has  been  amply  described  from  various  points  of  view.  In  Scotland, 
which  was  late  in  being  affected  by  the  movement,  we  have  no  such 
development  to  trace.  The  university  system  itself  did  not  grow 
in  Scotland,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  grew  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  was  simply  adopted,  mainly  from  France, 
once  for  all,  in  its  mature  form,  with  such  incidental  modifications 
as  were  necessitated  by  the  special  circumstances.  Similarly  this 
new  theory  of  education  was  brought  into  Scotland  in  a  mature 
stage.  The  three  existing  universities  were  formally  brought  into 
line  with  it,  and  Edinburgh  and  Marischal  College  and  University 
were  founded  in  accordance  with  it. 

This  important  change,  so  far-reaching  in  its  results,  was,  of 
course,  the  logical  sequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Eeformed  faith. 
But  the  time  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction  were  determined 
by  a  single  individual.  Few  men  have  so  impressed  upon  their 
country  the  stamp  of  their  own  personality  as  Andrew  Melville 
has  left  his  mark  upon  Scotland.  The  occasion  was  a  great 
one,  and  the  man  was  worthy  of  it.  As  a  striking  historical 
figure  he  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  the  rugged  reformer 
to  whose  place  upon  the  stage  of  Scottish  story  he  suc- 
ceeded. For  good  or  for  evil  he  left  no  less  an  impress  upon 
Scotland  than  did  Knox  himself.  We  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  Andrew  Melville ;  we  are  concerned 
only  with  his  attitude  to  the  new  learning.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  may  here  indicate  the  leading  dates  in  his  life.  He 
was  born  in  1545,  and  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Montrose,  and  at  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  Leaving  St. 
Andrews  in  1564,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  taught  at^  St. 
Marceon   and    at   Geneva.      The   importance   of   his   continental 
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training  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  Paris  he  came  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  Peter  Kamus  (Pierre  de  la  Kamee).  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1574,  and  immediately  became  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  There  he  remained  till  1580,  when  he  was 
'  transported '  to  St.  Andrews,  and  was  made  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  his  alma  mater.  The  remaining  incidents  of  his 
chequered  career  are  not  here  relevant,  and  are  too  well  known  to 
render  repetition  desirable. 

Before  the  Keformation  the  arts  curriculum  in  the  Scottish 
universities  was  entirely  on  the  ordinary  medieval  lines.  The 
principal  subjects  belonged  to  Aristotle's  theoretical  and  not  to  his 
practical  class  of  studies,  and  were  not  included  in  the  '  sacred 
seven.'  The  trivium  was  taught,  but  its  subjects  occupied  a 
subordinate  position ;  and  scarcely  any  provision  was  made  for 
the  teaching  of  the  quadrivium.  The  regents  concerned  themselves 
with  the  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  physics  of  Aristotle.  The 
text-books,  in  addition  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  were  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Porphyry  and  Petrus  Hispanus.  A  knowledge 
of  Latin  was,  of  course,  presupposed ;  in  Glasgow  it  was  not 
taught ;  in  Aberdeen  it  occupied  a  small  place  in  the  curriculum. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  here.  The  main  point  is  the  supremacy 
of  the  Aristotle  of  the  schoolmen.' 

'  '  Statuimus  et  ordinamus  quaedam  volumina  ordinaria,  et  quaedam  extra- 
ordinaria,  in  quibus  promovendi  habent  iiiformari  et  examinan.  Ordinaria  vero 
audienda  sunt  haec  :  primo  scilicet,  in  veteri  arte,  liber  Universalium  Porphyrii, 
liber  Praedicamentorum  Aristotelis,  duo  libri  Peri  Hermenias  eiusdem.  In  nova 
logica,  duo  libri  priorum  [Analyticorum]  duo  posteriorum,  quatuor  ad  minus 
Topicorum,  scilicet  primus,  secundus,  sextus,  et  octavus,  et  duo  Elenchorum.  In 
Phisica,  octo  libri  Pliisicorum,  tres  de  coelo  et  de  mundo,  duo  de  generatione  et 
corruptione,  tres  libri  de  Aniniji,  etiam  de  sensu  et  sensato,  de  memoria  et 
reminiscentia,  de  somno  et  vigilia,  et  septem  libri  metaphisicae. 

'  Item,  Audiantur  libri  extraordinarii,  in  toto  vel  in  parte,  ubi  facultas  mature  dis- 
pensabit,  si  fiat  defectus  :  scilicet  in  logica,  textus  Petri  Hispani,  cum  syncatbegore- 
matibus ;  tractatus  de  distributionibus, liber  g.  po.  sex  principiorum.  In  phisica,  tres  libri 
metheorum,  tractatus  de  sphera,  sine  dispensatione  ;  sex  libri  ethicorum,  si  legantur ; 
perspectiva ;  algorismus  ;  et  principia  geometriae,  si  legantur  ;  et  ut  studium  iuvenum, 
de  bono  in  melius  usque  in  finem,  optimum  laudabiliter  suscipiat  incrementum, 
Statuimus  et  ordinamus,  quod  vetus  ars  legatur  per  sex  septimanas,  priorum  per 
tres,  posteriorum  per  tres.  Topicorum  et  Elenchorum  per  totidem  continue  perle- 
gantur ;  in  phisica  octo  libri  phisicorum  per  duos  menses  ;  de  generatione,  et  de 
coelo  et  mundo,  per  quatuor  septimanas ;  de  anima  et  parva  naturalia  per  sex 
septimanas ;  et  libri  metaphysicae  per  totidem :  tempus  autem  extraordinariorum 
committit  facultas  discretioni  legentium.' — Statuta  Facultatis  Artium  Studii 
Glasguensis,  in  Evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  of  1826,  ii.  286.  For  Aberdeen  cf. 
Bp.  Elphinstone's  charter  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Evidence  (pp.  135-9),  or  in  Fasti 
Aberdoncnses  (pp.  53-54).  Cf.  especially  the  sentence,  '  Sexta,  alter  Magister  Artium, 
pro  puerorum  et  iuvenum  informatione,  in  gramaticalibus  et  illius  scientiae  primis 
rudimentis  in  dicto  Collegio  institui  debeat.'  The  date  of  this  charter  is  1505,  but 
teaching  seems  to  have  begun  about  ten  years  earlier,  and  this  special  provision  is 
probably  the  fruit  of  the  experience  thus  gained.  The  only  book  in  the  Glasgow  list 
that  requires  identification  is  the  Tractatatus  de  Distrihutionihtis.  Professor 
Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  suggested  that  it  might  be  connected  with  the  seventh  tractate 
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While    Andrew    Melville   was   yet    an   undergraduate   at    St. 
Andrews  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  remodel  the  universities. 
In    1562   the   general   assembly,   in  the   famous  'First   Book   of 
Discipline,'  ordered   alterations  in  the   constitution  of   the  three 
existing  universities.     The  alterations  were  certainly  sufi&ciently 
drastic.     Stress  was  laid  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  economics, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.     But,  for  various  reasons,  these  instructions 
were  never  fully  carried  out.     The  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  fact, 
remained   Eoman  cathoHc  till  1569,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
Melvilles   at  Glasgow  and  at  St.  Andrews  show   that  there  had 
been  an  utter  failure  to  grasp  the  fact  of  the  deposition  of  Aristotle, 
even  although  the  earl  of  Morton  held  a  visitation  at  St.  Andrews 
in  the  spring  of  1574,^  and  to  some  extent   confirmed   the   view 
taken  by  the  '  Book  of  Discipline.'     The  visitors,  however,  directed 
their  attention  mainly  to  securing  that  there  should  be  abundance 
of   sound  doctrinal  teaching  in  the  university.     At  Glasgow  not 
only  do  we  read  of  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  '  Book  of  Discipline,' 
but  in  '  The  New  Foundation  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  made  by  the 
Town,'  in  January  1572,'^  we  find  a  return  to  the  older  terminology. 
The  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics  of  the  '  Book  of  Discipline ' 
are   conspicuous   by   their    absence,    and   we    read    of    Dialectica, 
Physica,  Ethica,  and  so  forth.     We  may  take  it,  then,  that  when 
Andrew  Melville  arrived   in    Scotland    in    the    summer    of    1574 
Aristotle    still  reigned  supreme  in  the  universities.     Apart   from 
some  points  of  organisation,  and  the  teaching  of  protestant  theology, 
the  '  Book  of  Discipline  '  was  inoperative  in  Glasgow,  and  equally 
so  in   St.  Andrews.     Aberdeen  had   scarcely  recovered   from  the 
shock  of  the  deposition  of  the  Eoman  catholic  officials  in  1569.     No- 
where can  the  revolt  against  Aristotle  be  said  to  have  really  begun. 
With  the  appointment  of  Andrew  Melville  to   Glasgow,  in  1574,  a 
new  era  commences. 

Our  information  regarding  the  work  of  Melville  in  Glasgow  and 
in  St.  Andrews  is  derived  from  a  remarkable  and  fascinating  book, 
*  The  Autobiography  and  Diary  '  of  Andrew  Melville's  nephew, 
James  Melville,  well  known  in  Scottish  church  history.  His  quaint 
language,  bis  natural  and  unrestrained  expression  of  feeling,  his 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  his  unusual  care  to  preserve  the  record 

of  the  Summulae  Logicales  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  which  contains  the  section  De  Dis- 
fributione,  and  gives  the  lirst  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  technical  temi. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  this  list  was  drawn  up,  Nicholas  de 
Orbellis  had  given  further  currency  to  the  term.  In  the  '  Logica  Magistri  Nicolai  de 
Orbellis  una  cum  textu  Petri  Hispani,'  he  entitled  the  section  Tractatm  de  Distributio- 
nibus.    His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  merely  a  reprint  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  with  a  brief  ! 

commentary.     The  '  Sphere  '  of  John  de  Sacro  Bosco  and  Sex  Principia  of  Gilbert  de         j 
la  Porree  will  be  at  once  recognised.  j 

-  Cf.  Evidence,  iii.  187-9.  { 

^  '  Eegentes  autem  Dialecticae,  Logicae,  Physicae,  Moralis  Philosophiae,  Meta-  j 
physicaeque  praeceptis  edocendis  sedulo  incumbant.'  .  .  .  '  New  Foundation  of  the  | 
College  of  Glasgow,'  in  Evidence,  ii.  237-9.  | 
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of  interesting  personal  incidents  impart  a  singular  charm  to  his 
work.  But  for  him  we  should  know  simply  the  bare  facts  of  the 
changes  initiated  by  his  uncle,  and  even  these  in  an  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  manner.  Born  in  1556,  James  Melville  received  his 
early  education  from  the  minister  of  Logie-Montrose,  who  taught  him 

the  Catechisme  and  Scripture  ....  the  Eudiments  of  the  Latin 
Grammeir  withe  the  vocables  in  Latin  and  Frenche ;  also  dy  verse 
speitches  in  Frenche  ....  the  Etymologie  of  Lilius  and  his  Syntax,  as 
also  a  lytle  of  the  Syntax  of  Linacer ;  .  .  .  .  Hunter's  Nomenclatura, 
the  Minora  Colloquia  of  Erasmus,  and  sum  of  the  E clogs  of  Virgill  and 
Epistles  of  Horace ;  also  Cicero  his  Epistles  ad  Terentiam.^ 

Thereafter  he  proceeded  to  the  grammar  school  of  Montrose,  and 
thence  in  1571  to  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews.  There 
was  no  Erasmus  for  him  now.  He  studied,  in  his  first  year, 
*  Cassander  his  Khetorik  '  and  the  *  Organ  of  Aristotle's  Logics  .  .  . 
till  the  Demonstrations  ; '  in  his  second  year,  '  the  Demonstrations, 
the  Topiks,  and  the  Sophist  Captiones  ; '  in  his  third  year,  '  the 
fyve  buikis  of  the  Ethiks,  with  the  aught  buikis  of  the  Physiks, 
andDe  Ortu  et  Interitii ; '  and,  in  his  fourth  year,  '  the  buikis  de  Coelo 
and  Meteors,  also  the  Spher.'  We  have  quoted  this  list  in  full, 
because  it  shows  that  the  '  Book  of  Discipline '  was  simply  a  dead 
letter.  '  I  wald  haiff  gladlie,'  wrote  Melville  afterwards  of  his  college 
days, 

bein  at  the  Greik  and  Hebrew  toungs,  because  I  red  in  our  Byble  that  it 
was  translated  out  of  Hebrew  and  Greik  ;  bot  the  langages  war  nocht  to 
be  gottine  in  the  land.  Our  Regent  begoud  and  teatched  us  the  A,  B,  C 
of  the  Greik,  and  the  simple  declintiones,  bot  went  no  farder. 

At  Lammas  1574  James  Melville  heard  that  his  uncle,  Andrew, 
to  whom  he  had  written  a  letter  in  the  previous  year,  had  returned 
to  Scotland.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Andrew  Melville  spent  some 
months  at  Baldowy,  in  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  father  of 
James  Melville.  While  there  he  read  much  Latin  with  his  nephew, 
instructing  him  also  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  in  the  new  doctrines. 
Together  they  read  'Bodin  his  Method  of  Historie.'  AndreN\'s 
appointment  as  principal  at  Glasgow  led  to  the  arrival  of  both 
uncle  and  nephew  in  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  the  year,  to  undertake 
the  work  of  reforming  the  Scottish  university  system.  The  stor}- 
is  best  told  in  James  Melville's  own  words. 

We  cam  to  Glasgow  about  the  first  of  November  1574,  whare  we  fand 
M*"  Piter  Blakburn,  a  guid  man  new  com  from  St.  Androis,  enterit  in  the 
Collage,  and  begoun  to  teatche  conform  to  the  ordour  of  the  course  of  St. 
Androis.  But  M*'  Andro  entering  principall  maister,  all  was  committed 
and  submitted  to  him  ;  wha  permitted,  willinglie,  to  the  said  M*"  Piter 
the  cair  of  the  Collage  leiving,  quhilk  was  but  verie  small,  consisting  in 

*  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Mr.  James  Melrill  (Wodrow  Society),  p.  16  et  seq. 
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little  annnalles  then  :  and  set  him  [i.e.  himself]  haillelie  to  teatche  things 
nocht  hard  in  this  countrey  of  befor,  wherin  he  travelit  exceiding 
diligenthe,  as  his  delyt  was  thairin  ulleanerhe.  Sa  falling  to  wark  with 
a  few  number  of  capable  heirars,  sic  as  might  be  instructars  of  uthers 
thairefter,  he  teatched  tham  the  Greik  grammer,  the  Dialectic  of  Ramus, 
the  Rhetoric  of  Taleus,  with  the  practise  thairof  in  Greik  and  Latin 
authors,  namlie,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Phocihdes,  Theognides,  Pythagoras, 
Isocrates,  Pindarus,  Virgill,  Horace,  Theocritus  &c.  From  that  he 
enterit  to  the  Mathematiks,  and  teatched  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  the 
Arithmetic  and  Geometrie  of  Ramus,  the  Geographie  of  Dyonisius,  the 
Tables  of  Hunter,  the  Astrologie  of  Aratus.  From  that  to  the  Morall 
Philosophie ;  he  teatched  the  Ethiks  of  Aristotle,  the  Offices  of  Cicero, 
Aristotle  de  Virtutibus,  Cicero's  Paradoxes  and  Tusculanes,  Aristot. 
Polyb.  and  certean  of  Platoes  Dialoges.  From  that  to  the  Naturall 
Philosophie ;  he  teatched  the  bulks  of  the  Physics,  De  Ortu,  De  Coelo,  &c., 
also  of  Plato  and  Fernelius.  With  this  he  joyned  the  Historic,  with  the 
twa  Hghts  thairof,  Chronologic  and  Chirographic,  out  of  Sleidan, 
Menarthes,  and  Melancthon.  And  all  this  by  and  attourc  his  awin 
ordinar  profession,  the  holie  tonges  and  Theologie  ;  he  teachit  the  Hebrew 
grammar,  first  shortlie,  and  syne  mor  accuratlie  ;  thairefter  the  Caldaic 
and  Syriac  dialects,  with  the  practise  thairof  in  the  Psalmes  and  warks  of 
Solomon,  David,  Ezra,  and  Epistle  to  the  Galates.  He  past  throw  the 
haill  comoun  places  of  Theologie  verie  exactlie  and  accuratlie  ;  also 
throw  all  the  Auld  and  New  Testament.  And  all  this  in  the  space  of 
sax  yeirs ;  during  the  quhilk  he  teatchit  everic  day,  customablie,  twyse, 
Sabothe  and  uther  day,  with  an  ordinar  conference  with  sic  as  war 
present  efter  denner  and  supper. 

It  was  the  method  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  of  a  scholar.  A 
less  wise  man  would  have  attempted  an  immediate  and  complete 
revolution,  and  would  have  failed,  as  the  compilers  of  the  *  Book 
of  Discipline  '  had  failed.  Melville  disarmed  the  opposition  of  his 
colleague,  Blackburn,  by  giving  him  congenial  duties,  and  quietly 
prepared  a  small  number  of  youths  to  undertake  the  great  work. 
He  had  his  reward.  Blackburn  appreciated  the  situation  and  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Melville  as  a  scholar  ;  the  *  scholmaister  of  the  toun, 
M''  Patrik  Scharpe,'  came  and  learned  from  Melville  and  taught 
the  Glasgow  youth  in  accordance  with  Melville's  system,  while 
students  flocked  from  St.  Andrews,  '  sa  that  the  Collage  was  sa  fre- 
quent as  the  roumes  war  nocht  able  to  receave  them.'  It  was  only 
gradually  that  all  this  came  about.  Blackburn,  naturally  enough, 
was  long  suspicious  of  Melville's  innovations.  *  At  our  table,'  says 
James  Melville, 

comounlie  at  mealies  and  efter,  was  movit  be  him  [Andrew  Melville] 
sum  question  of  philosophie  or  artes,  namlie,  for  this  end  to  schaw 
that  Aristotle  could  err,  and  haid  erred,  contrar  to  S.  Androis  axiom, 
Ahsurdum  est  dicere  errasse  Aristotelem.  M^  Piter  Blakburn,  our  coleg, 
was  a  bitter  propugnar  of  Aristotle  ;  a  verie  guid  and  lerned  man,  hot 
rud  and  carlisse  of  nature  ;  and  when  he  could  nocht  bear  out  his  defence 
be  reasone,  he  wald  do  it  be  coler  and  invection  upon  the  persone  of  M^ 
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Andro,  that  he  was  arrogant,  proud,  and  full  of  his  awin  sence ;  but 
when  it  came  to  that,  the  argument  seassed,  for  the  Principall  never 
spak  a  word  mair. 

The  natural  result  followed.  '  And  be  this  form  of  doing  he 
wan  M""  Peter  from  monie  baith  wrang  opiniones  and  evill  fasones ; 
for  the  guid,  honest-harted  man,  frie  from  his  coler,  eschamed  of 
him  selff,  amendit  him  selff.'  There  were,  too,  other  difficulties. 
It  was  an  unsettled  time,  and  the  youths,  especially  those  of  noble 
families,  were  hard  to  control.  James  Melville,  who  was  made  a 
regent  in  1575,  describes  several  incidents  which  endangered 
collegiate  discipline.  It  was  no  ordinary  difficulty  that  presented 
itself  to  the  principal ;  on  one  occasion,  for  example,  the  punishment 
of  a  youth  of  noble  family  led  to  a  serious  danger.  The  young  man 
fled  to  his  clan,  and  *  na  thing  was  noysit  sa  mikle  in  the  countrey, 
as  the  Boids  and  Cuninghams  wald  slay  the  Maisters  and  burn 
the  Collage.'  There  was  nothing  improbable  in  the  rumour.  '  Bot 
the  Principall  jar  get  [swerved]  never  a  whit,  nor  movit  him  selff, 
whowbeit  sum  of  us  war  right  fleyd.'  The  firmness  of  Melville 
won  the  day,  and  the  youth,  *  bear-headit  and  bear-futed,'  had,  at  a 
solemn  ceremony,  to  submit  himself  to  the  principal.  Such  were ' 
the  difficulties  with  which  Melville  had  to  contend,  and  it  is  a  great 
tribute  to  his  strength  of  character  that  he  overcame  them  all,  and, 
in  six  years,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Glasgow. 

While  at  Glasgow  Melville  was  indirectly  the  instrument  of  the 
reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  assembly 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  August  1575  the  Melvilles  met  Principal 
Alexander  Arbuthnot,  who  had,  during  the  preceding  five  years, 
been  attempting  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  at  Aberdeen.  *  Efter  the 
Assemblie,'  says  James  Melville, 

we  past  to  Anguss  in  companie  with  M''  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a  man  of 
singular  gifts  of  lerning,  wisdome,  godlines,  and  sweitnes  of  nature,  then 
Principall  of  the  Collage  of  Aberdein  ;  whom  withe  M^  Andro  communicat 
anent  the  haill  ordour  of  his  Collage  in  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and 
aggreit,  as  thairefter  was  set  down,  in  the  new  reformation  of  the  said 
Collages  of  Glasgw  and  Aberdein. 

The  story  of  the  nova  fimdatio  of  Aberdeen  is  too  long  and 
intricate  to  be  told  here  ;  -'  but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Melville's 
interposition  brought  King's  College  to  some  extent  into  line  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  ultimately  brought  about  the  triumph 
of  Melville's  system. 

Melville's  work  at  Glasgow  was  now  done.  During  his  first 
three  years  of  office  he  had  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the 
changes.    In  1577  his  ideas  were  embodied  in  the '  Nova  Erectio  '  *^  for 

^  Cf.  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson's  Officers  and  Graduates  of  King^s  College,  app.  ii. 
(New  Spalding  Club),  and  the  present  writer's  Universities  of  Aberdeen,  cc.  ix.  and  xi. 

®  *  Tres  .  .  .  regentes  .  .  .  Primus,  praecepta  eloquentiae  ex  probatissimis 
auctoribus,    et    Graecae    linguae    institutionem    profitebitur,    adolescentesque    turn 
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Glasgow,  and  during  the  next  three  years  he  secured  that  its  pro- 
visions should  be  fully  carried  out.  St.  Andrews  was  now  the  only 
Scottish  university  which  had  not  felt  his  influence.  In^  1579 
it  received  a  new  constitution,  in  accordance  with  the  new  ideas ; 
but  the  change  was  only  theoretical,*^  and  it  was  evident  that 
Melville's  presence  in  his  alma  mater  was  absolutely  necessary. 
By  the  assembly  of  October  1580  he  was,  '  sear  against  his  will, 
decernit  and  ordeanit  to  transport  him  selff  from  Glasgw  to  St. 
Androis,  to  begine  the  wark  of  Theologie  ther,  with  sic  as  he 
thought  meit  to  tak  with  him  for  that  effect.'  James  Melville,  who 
had  intended  to  go  to  France,  decided,  fortunately  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances,  to  accompany  his  uncle  to  St. 
Andrews. 

We  tuk  leive  (he  says)  from  Glasgw  with  infinit  teares  on  bathe  sydes, 
sa  that  sic  as  war  our  mislykers  befor  ....  wald  haiff  fean  kythed 
frindschipe  then ;  and  leaving  M^  Thomas  Smeton  in  the  Principall's, 
and  my  casing,  M^  Patrik  Melvill,  ...  in  my  roum,  we  cam  to 
Edinbruche  about  the  end  of  November,  whare  I  fand  my  bern  [i.e.  his 
fiancee]  growand  in  grace  and  favour  with  God  and  man,  quhilk  eased 
me  sum  what  of  the  languor  of  our  frinds  at  Glasgw. 

The  Melvilles  were  installed  at  St.  Andrews  in  December  1580, 
and  found  considerable  opposition,  arising  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  their  predecessors  had  been  deposed  to  make  room  for  them. 
In  these  circumstances  the  new  learning  cannot  have  been  very 
attractive  at  its  first  coming.  Melville  records  that  at  the  very 
beginning  they  narrowly  escaped  a  great  fire,  which,  he  says,  would 
have  been  '  to  the  great  discourage  and  greiff  of  all  guid  men,  and 
the  joy  of  the  wicked,  and  sic  as  heated  the  wark.'  In  spite  of 
this  evil  omen  they  set  vigorously  to  work,  and,  curiously  enough, 
were  welcomed  by  nobody  more  than  by  '  M'*  Patrik  Adamsone, 
called  Bischope,'  who  changed  sides  so  often.  He  '  resorted  to  our 
lessones  and  keiped  verie  familiar  frindschipe  with  M''  Andro, 
promising  what  could  ly  in  him  for  the  weill  of  that  wark.' 
Adamson's  adhesion  must  have  been  of  considerable  value  to  him. 
Still  he  had  many  difficulties.     His  predecessor,  Robert  Hamilton, 

scribendo  turn  declamando  exercebit,  ut  in  utriusque  linguae  facultate  pares,  et  ad 
philosophiae  praecepta  capessenda  magis  idonei  evadere  possint :  Proximus,  dialecticae 
et  logicae  explicandae  operam  dabit,  earumque  praecepta  in  usum  et  exercitationem 
proferet ;  idque  ex  probatissimis  auctoribus,  ut  Cicerone,  Platone,  Aristotele,  de  vita, 
et  moribus,  et  politica  administratione  ;  quae  studia  huic  secundo  regenti  degustanda 
probemus,  et  pro  adolescentulorum  captu  enarranda ;  adiunget  insuper  elementa 
arithmetieae  et  geometriae,  in  qua,rum  principiis  non  parum  momenti  ad  eruditionem 
parandam  situm  est,  et  ingenii  acumen  excitandum.  .  .  .  Porro,  tertius  regens 
physiologiam  omnem,  eamque  quae  de  natura  est,  auscultationem,  utpote  imprimis 
necessariam,  quam  diligentissime  enarrabit ;  geographiam  etiam  et  astrologiam  pro- 
fitebitur,  nee  non  generalem  etiam  chronographiam  et  temporum  a  condito  mundo 
supputationem.' — '  Nova  Erectio  '  of  1577,  in  Evidence,  ii.  239-43. 

^  Evidence,  iii.  189-91.  The  subsequent  experiences  of  the  Melvilles  at  St. 
Andrews  constitute  the  proof  that  the  changes  were  not  actually  carried  out. 
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minister  of  St.  Andrews,  *  vexit  him  with  persut  of  compts  of  the 
Collage  *  .  .  till  it  pleasit  God  to  cutt  schort  the  lyff  of  the  said 
M*"  Eobert.'  One  of  the  regents,  John  Caldcleuch,  was  so  much 
opposed  to  Melville's  methods  that  he  '  hosted  that  he  wald  houche 
[hamstring]  M""  Andro.'  The  principal's  method  of  dealing  with 
this  malcontent  is  characteristic. 

And  a  day  (writes  James  Melville)  he  comes  in  to  M^  Androe's 
chalmer,  being  alan  in  it,  and  askes  him,  weill  rudlie,  giff  he  knew  him  ? 

*  Na,'  says  M^  Andro,  *  I  knaw  you  nocht.'  '  I  should  be  knawen,'  says 
he,  '  as  a  Maister  in  this  Collage ;  my  nam  is  Mr.  Jhone  Caldcleuche.' 

*  Ho  ! '  quoth  M^  Andro.  '  Is  this  yie  that  will  houche  men  ?  '  And  with 
that  put  to  the  chalmer  dure,  and  sayes,  '  It  is  even  best  tym  now ! ' 
Bot  the  uther  calmit  atteanes,  and  beginnes  to  speak  with  mair 
reverence.' 

The  troubles  were  not  confined  to  these  incidental  annoyances. 
The  new  teaching  caused  something  like  an  organised  conspiracy 
among  Melville's  colleagues  at  St.  Andrews. 

Heiring,  in  M''  Androe's  ordinar  publict  lessones  of  Theologie,  thair 
Aristotle,  amangs  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  the  patriarches  of  heresie, 
as  ane  of  the  ancients  termes  tham,  mightelie  confuted,  handling  the  heids 
anent  God,  Providence,  Creation,  &c.,  [they]  maid  a  strange  steir  in  the 
Universitie,  and  cryed,  '  Grait  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,'  thair  bread- 
winner, thair  honour,  thair  estimation,  all  was  gean,  giff  Aristotle  could 
be  sa  owirharled  in  the  heiring  of  thair  schollars  ;  and  sa  dressit  publict 
orationes  against  M""  Androe's  doctrine. 

They  knew,  we  are  told,  '  bot  a  few  buikes  of  Aristotle,  quhilk  they 
lernit  pertinatiuslie  to  bable  and  flyt  upon,  without  right  under- 
standing or  use  thairof.'  Melville  took  every  opportunity  of 
confuting  them.  He  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  ordinary  lectures. 
When,  on  any  public  occasion,  any  of  them  in  an  official  harangue 
attacked  his  doctrines,  '  he  lut  tham  nocht  slipe,  but  af-hand 
answerit  to  tham  presentlie  with  sic  force  of  treuthe,  evidence  of 
reasone,  and  spirituall  eloquence,  that  he  dashit  tham.'  As  in 
Glasgow,  so  in  St.  Andrews,  the  new  learning  was  triumphant  in 
the  end.     He 

convicted  tham  sa  in  conscience,  that  the  cheiff  Coryphoes  amang  tham 
becam  grait  students  of  Theologie,  and  speciall  professed  frinds  of 
M""  Andro,  and  ar  now  verie  honest  upright  pastors  in  the  Kirk.  .  .  . 
They  fell  to  the  Langages,  studeit  thair  Artes  for  the  right  use,  and 
perusit  Aristotle  in  his  awin  langage ;  sa  that,  certatim  et  serio,  they 
becam  bathe  philosophers  and  theologes,  and  acknawlagit  a  wounderfuU 
transportation  out  of  darknes  unto  light. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Melville  was  largely  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  controversy  was  bound  up  with  the  religious 
situation  of  the  day,  and  by  his  being  all-powerful  in  the  General 
Assembly,  which  interfered  to  support  him.     By  1582  the  battle 
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had  been  won.  The  old  views  had  received  a  fatal  blow.  In  the 
following  year  the  General  Assembly,  classing  Aristotle  with  *  other 
profane  authors,'  forbade  the  teaching  of  certain  of  the  old  philo- 
sophical tenets.^  Greek  and  Hebrew  received  a  place,  along  with 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  the  universities.^ 

The  sequel  at  St.  Andrew's  shows  that,  by  1583,  the  time  was 
past  when  everything  depended  upon  the  personality  of  one  man. 
In  that  year  Andrew  Melville  offended  the  court,  and  had  to  flee 
to  England.  When  James  Melville  returned  to  St.  Andrews  for 
the-  session  he  expected  to  find  the  work  '  with  sic  a  calamitie  cuttit 
of  from  all  hope  of  hervest.'     But  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited  him. 

The  Maisters  and  members  of  the  Universitie  .  .  .  kythed  an  uther 
mynd  to  the  wark  then  I  luiked  for,  and  gaiff  thair  presence  and  guid  coun- 
tenance and  assistance  to  my  Lessons,  to  my  grait  comfort  and  incurag- 
ment. 

There  was,  naturally,  still  an  opposition  of  some  strength.  Soon 
James  Melville,  too,  had  to  leave  Scotland,  and  when  uncle  and 
nephew  returned,  in  1585,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  re-establish 
their  own  order  of  things,  *  quhilk  the  Bischope  haid  altered  and 
turned  from  Thelogie  to  Philosophie,  ah  equis  ad  asinos.'  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  they  found  '  graitter  desyre  of  knawlage  and  hallines  in 
the  hartes  of  the  haill  heirars  of  the  Universitie,'  a  fact  which 
indicates  that  the  warfare  between  the  two  kinds  of  learning  was 
over,  although  the  victorious  career  of  the  new  method  might  be 
now  and  again  hindered  by  the  episcopalian  party,  who,  on  other 
grounds,  were  opposed  to  the  Melvilles  and  all  their  works.  This 
is  borne  out  by  Melville's  ceasing  to  speak  of  controverting  the 
supporters  of  Aristotle,  and  directing  his  attention  to  refuting  the 

**  '  At  the  forty-ninth  AssembUe,  holden  at  Edinburgh,  October  10, 1583,  Mr.  Kobert 
Pont,  Moderator  ....  That  youths  doe  not  maintain  fals  opinions,  howbeit  averred 
by  Aristotle  or  other  profane  authors.  That  masters  instruct  their  schollers  in  the 
falshood  of  these  tenetts  : — 1.  Omnis  finis  est  opus  aut  operatio.  2.  Civihs  scientia 
est   praestantissima,    eiusque    finis   praestantissimus    et   summum   hominis    bonum. 

3.  Honesta  et  iusta  varia   sunt   et   inconstantia,    adeo    ut    sola   opinione  constent. 

4.  luvenes  et  rerum  imperiti,  et  in  libidinem  proclives,  ab  audienda  morum  Philo- 
sophia  arcendi.  5.  Quod  per  se  bonum  est,  et  causa  cur  caetera  bona  sunt,  non  est 
summum  bonum.     G.  Dei  agnitio  nihil  prodest  artifici  ad  hoc,  ut  arte  sua  bene  utatur. 

7.  Summum  bonum  vel  boni  minimi  accessione  augeri  vel  reddi  potest  optabilius. 

8.  Pauper,  deformis,  orbus  aut  infans,  beatus  esse  non  potest.  9.  Bonum  aeternum 
bono  unius  diei  non  est  magis  bonum.  10.  Foelicitas  est  actio  animi  secundum 
virtutem.  11.  Potest  aliquis  sibi  suo  studio  foelicitatem  comparare.  12.  Homo  in 
hac  vita,  et  esse  et  dici  potest  beatus.  13.  Nemo  post  hanc  vitam  potest  vel  esse  vel 
dici  beatus,  nisi  propinquorvmi  vel  amicorum  ralione.  14.  Natura  apti  ad  virtutem, 
earn  agendo  comparamus.  15.  Libera  est  nobis  voluntas  ad  bene  agendum.  16.  Mundus 
est  physice  aeternus.  17.  Casus  et  fortuna  locum  habent  in  rebus  naturalibus  et 
humanis.  19.  Animae  pars  una  vel  etiam  plures  sunt  mortales.  20.  Ex  nihilo  nihil 
fit.— These,  and  others  also  depending  on  these,  and  what  may  be  drawen  from  these 
by  necessarie  consequence :  these  who  maintaine  these  to  incurre  the  censure  of  the 
Kirk.' — Eow's  Historic  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  sub  anno  1583. 

"  'Eeporte  of  the  New  College  to  the  Visitatioun  of  1588,'  in  Evidence,  iii.  193-6. 
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bishop  on  questions  of  church  government  and  polity.  Andrew 
Melville  was,  in  1586,  allowed  to  return  to  St.  Andrews  :  he  had 
been  *  commanded  to  ward  in  his  native  place.'  A  visit  of  King 
James  to  the  university,  in  the  following  year,  brought  about  an 
interesting  controversy  between  Andrew  Melville  and  the  bishop, 
when  Melville  so  confuted  his  opponent's  reasons  *  that  the 
Bischope  was  dasht  and  strukken  als  dum  as  the  stok  he  satt  upon.' 
This,  again,  was  a  theological  controversy.  The  seal  may  be  said 
to  have  been  placed  upon  Melville's  work  at  St.  Andrews  in  1591, 
when  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university.  We  may  take  the 
year  1593  as  marking  the  completion  of  the  triumph  of  his  system. 
He  had  personally  reformed  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow.  His  influence  had  reached  the  university  and  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  through  his  friend  Arbuthnot.  In  1584, 
when  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded,  its  first  teacher 
was  Kobert  Bollock,  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Melvilles  at  St.  Andrews.  Finally,  in  1593,  when  the  Earl 
Marischal  founded  Marischal  College  and  University  in  Aberdeen, 
he  did  so  as  a  protest  against  the  incomplete  manner  in  which 
King's  College  had  adopted  Melville's  method,  and  the  constitution 
of  Marischal  College  was  fully  in  accordance  with  Melville's  views. 

Such,  then,  were  the  personal  incidents  of  the  transformation 
of  the  Scottish  universities.  What  of  the  work  itself  ?  Like  most 
changes  the  alterations  in  the  old  system  were  followed  by  good 
and  evil  results.  No  doubt  it  was  too  great  a  rebound  from  the 
old  ideals.  The  fall,  in  Scotland,  of  the  great  fabric  of  Eoman 
Christianity  which  held  together  the  universities  of  Europe  could 
not  but  lead  to  the  separation  of  Scottish  universities  from  their 
contemporaries  which  maintained  their  connexion  with  Eome. 
But  the  complete  identification  of  the  new  university  system  with 
Presbyterian  polity  and  doctrine  made  these  institutions  unneces- 
sarily national  in  their  character  and  local  in  their  aim.  We  can- 
not be  too  grateful  to  Melville  for  bringing  us  into  line  with  con- 
tinental opinion  regarding  the  schoolmen,  and  for  insisting  upon 
the  introduction  of  languages  and  mathematics  into  our  system. 
But  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  philosophy.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  aversion  to  teaching  philosophy  was  due  not  so  much  to 
Melville  himself  as  to  the  exaggeration  of  his  system  by  his 
followers.  In  the  Glasgow  '  Nova  Erectio  '  of  1577  we  find  mention 
made  of  studying  dialectic  and  logic  ;  of  reading  Cicero,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  ;  and  of  paying  due  attention  to  natural  philosophy.  In 
the  St.  Andrews  new  foundation  of  1579  not  quite  so  much  stress 
is  laid  on  philosophy.  '  The  third  regent  sail  teiche  the  maist 
profitable  and  needful  pairtis  of  the  logiks  of  Aristotle,  with  the 
ethikis,  and  politikis  all  in  Greik,  and  the  offices  of  Cicero, in 
Latin.     The  fourth   regent  sail  teiche  in  Greik  sa  meikle  of  the 
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phisikis  as  is  neidfull,  with  the  spheir.'  When  we  come  to  the 
*  Nova  Fundatio '  of  King's  College  we  find  still  less  of  philosophy. 
The  fourth  regent  is  to  teach  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  along 
with  them  a  portion  of  Aristotle's  *  Organon,'  ethics,  and  poHtics, 
and  the  *  De  Officiis  '  of  Cicero.  The  Earl  Marischal's  constitution 
is  similar.  As  time  went  on  a  reaction  set  in,  and  philosophy 
was  given  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  course.  In  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  ^^  we  find  that  they  read 

Aristotill  his  categories,  de  interpretatione,  and  prior  analyticks,  both  text 
and  questiones,  the  rest  of  the  logicks,  twa  first  books  of  the  ethicks,  five 
chapteris  of  the  third,  with  a  compend  of  the  particular  writtis  ;  the  first 
fyve  books  of  the  generall  phisicks,  the  bookes  de  coelo,  de  ortu  et  interitu, 
de  anima. 

But  Melville's  holy  horror  of  metaphysics  is,  doubtless,  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  fact  that  while  the  universities  produced 
many  eminent  humanists  they  produced  no  philosopher  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  necessary,  in  estimating  Melville's  academic  work,  to  refer, 
finally,  to  a  great  change  brought  about  by  him  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  Down  to  the  Reformation  it  was  customary  for  each 
regent  to  conduct  his  class  through  every  subject  of  the  curriculum, 
teaching  the  same  men  all  the  four  years  of  their  course.  The  first 
objection  to  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Nova  Erectio '  of 
Glasgow,  where  it  is  ordained  that  the  regents  shall  each  take  a 
particular  subject.'^  Similarly  the  professorial  system  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  new  constitutions  of  St.  Andrews  and  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  by  the  founders  of  the  new  universities.  Unfor- 
tunately by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  old  system 
had  been  fully  restored  in  all  five  universities,  and  it  was  not 
entirely  abandoned  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Robert  S.  Rait. 

"^  Cf.  Evidence,  vol.  i.  appendix,  pp.  36-46  ;  ii.  259-73 ;  iii.  204-23,  and,  for 
Aberdeen,  Fasti  Aberdonenses ,  pp.  225-448  passim. 

"  '  Tres  autem  hos  regentes  nolumus,  prout  in  reliquis  regni  nostri  academiis 
consuetude  est,  novas  professiones  quotannis  immutare ;  quo  fit  ut,  dum  multa  pro- 
fiteantur,  in  paucis  periti  inveniantur ;  verum  in  eadem  professione  se  exerceant,  ut 
adolescentes  qui  gradatim  ascendunt,  dignum  suis  studiis  et  ingeniis  praeceptorem 
reperire  queant.' — Nova  Erectio,  Evidence,  ii.  (pp.  241-2).  For  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  regenting  system  cf.  the  Evidence,  passim,  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson's 
Officers  and  Graduates  of  King's  College  (pp.  313-23)  and  his  Fasti  Academiae 
Mariscallanae,  app.  vol.  ii.  ;  and  histories  of  individual  universities.  On  the  whole 
subject  cf.  Professor  Bain's  rectorial  address  on  '  The  University  Ideal,'  reprinted 
in  Practical  Essays,  1884  ;  the  late  Professor  Veitch's  articles  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  Scotland  in  Mind,  Old  Series,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Mr.  Eashdall's  Universities  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the  relation  of  the  Scottish  universities  to 
earlier  foundations  is  best  stated.  Cf.  also  Professor  Laurie's  Lectures  on  the  Rise  of 
Universities. 
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The  Adjninistration  of  the  Navy  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 

"        Part  III.— 1679-1688  (co/itin?f6Y0. 

ri^HE  special  commission  appointed  in  1686  was  intended  to 
X  last  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  time  estimated  to  be  neces- 
sary for  putting  the  navy  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair.  But 
by  31  Aug.  1688  it  was  possible  for  the  commissioners  to  report 
that  their  work  was  nearly  finished,  and  only  four  ships  'of  our 
whole  royal  navy  '  remained  to  be  repaired  as  soon  as  the  works 
already  in  hand  and  '  near  performed '  should  be  completed.^*'*^ 
Accordingly,  by  commission  under  the  great  seal  dated  12  Oct. 
1688,^^^  the  special  commission  was  dissolved,  after  two  and  a  half 
years'  tenure  of  office,  and  the  system  of  government  by  principal 
officers  was  restored.  Lord  Falkland  remained  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  as  before,  while  Sir  Eichard  Haddock  was  recalled  to  the 
office  of  comptroller,  Sir  John  Tippetts  to  that  of  surveyor,  and 
James  Sotherne  to  that  of  clerk  of  the  acts.  Sir  John  Berry  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  victualling  accounts,  and  Sir  William  Booth, 
successor  to  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  died  in  May  1688,  comp- 
troller of  the  storekeepers'  accounts.  Sir  Phineas  Pett  remained 
at  Chatham,  Sir  Pdchard  Beach  at  Portsmouth,  and  Balthazar 
St.  Michel  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich.  Haddock,  Tippetts,  and 
Sotherne,  with  Thomas  Hayter  to  assist  them,  were  directed  to 
continue  the  unfinished  business  of  adjusting  the  old  accounts, 
while  Deane  and  Hewer  were  continued  for  a  time  to  wind  up  the 
business  of  the  special  commission,  though  they  were  required  to 
give  up  their  houses  within  the  navy  office  to  the  restored 
principal  officers.  Meanwhile  they  were  allowed  80/.  each  for 
house  rent,  and  a  further  sum  for  the  rent  of  a  convenient  office,  with 
a  staff  of  clerks,  until  such  time  as  the  business  of  the  commission 
of  1686  should  be  finally  concluded.  The  restored  principal  officers 
were  to  have  salaries  of  500L  a  year.  The  king  seems  to  have  also 
cherished  the  design  of  retaining  Deane  and  Hewer  by  special  com- 
mission as  '  inspectors  marine '  '  over  the  whole,'  the  former  for  the 
works  and  the  latter  for  the  accounts.  The  papers  in  the  manuscript 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  special  commission  contain  a 

'•"*  MS.  1490,  p.  372.  i«^  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  MS.  volume  (p.  369). 
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# 
protest  from  Hewer  against  the  scheme/^^  on  the  ground  that  the 
method's  of  the  navy  in  accounting  are  now  so  clear  that  only 
industry  and  knowledge  are  needed.  *I  think  it  my  duty,'  he 
writes  to  Pepys  on  15  Oct.  1688,  *  humbly  to  advise  his  majesty  not 
to  draw  upon  himself  ...  the  charge  of  an  office  his  navy  not 
only  has  never  yet  known,  but  which,  when  estabhshed,  will  lie 
entirely  within  the  power  of  under-officers  to  render  either  un- 
necessary by  their  doing,  or  unuseful  to  him  by  their  not  doing 
(as  they  ought)  the  known  duties  of  their  places.'  This  protest 
delayed  the  projected  commission,  and  was  eventually  *  made 
successful  by  the  Kevolution  following  soon  after  in  the  state.'  ^^^ 

The  work  done  by  the  special  commission  appears  on  the 
whole  to  have  given  satisfaction  both  to  the  king  and  Pepys.  The 
latter,  in  a  letter  of  12  Sept.''"  addressed  to  the  navy  board,  in 
which  he  gives  them  notice  of  the  king's  intention  to  revive  the  old 
constitution  of  the  board,  writes  :  '  I  cannot  but  with  great  satisfac- 
tion reflect  upon  the  condition  you  will  be  remembered  to  have  left 
the  navy  of  England  in,  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  last  command 
you  had  to  execute  from  the  king  was  upon  a  warrant  for  fitting 
forth  of  ships  presented  him  by  me  with  blanks  for  their  numbers 
to  be  filled  at  his  pleasure  .  .  .  with  his  own  royal  hands.  God 
grant  that  this,  w^hich  I  take  to  be  the  first  instance  to  be  met  with 
of  the  kind  since  England  had  a  navy,  may  ever  be  within  the 
power  of  your  successors  to  follow  you  in.'  In  his  private  minute 
book,  however,'^'  Pepys  moralises  over  human  frailty,  and  gives 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  commission  where  it  was  due.  *  Such  has 
ever  been,'  he  writes  (of  the  failure  of  parliamentary  inquiries  into 
the  navy,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  commissioners  w^ho  conducted 
them) , 

and  is  at  this  day  the  paucity  of  men  in  this  nation  to  be  found  more 
sufficient,  that  were  the  election  of  another  such  tribunal  now  to  be  made, 
and  committed  wholly  to  myself,  I  durst  not  undertake  to  make  a  better 
choice,  after  the  proof  I  had  of  it  in  the  set  of  hands  proposed  entirely 
(saving  the  treasurer)  by  myself  to  the  king  my  master  at  the  setting  up 
of  the  last  commission,  wherein,  though  there  was  not  one  that  was  not 
eminently  qualified  and  experienced  in  some  or  other  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  business  of  the  navy,  to  the  comprehending  the  whole 
thereof  among  them,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  strictness  of  their 
instructions,  the.  king's  injunctions,  their  own  promises,  and  my  daily  eye 
and  hand  upon  them,  yet  what  with  the  laziness  of  one,  the  private 
business  or  love  of  pleasure  in  another,  want  of  method  in  a  third,  and 
zeal  to  the  aftair  in  the  most,  the  issue  of  that  commission  had  been  as 
successless  in  every  respect  as  either  of  these  before  mentioned,  or  any 
other  that  ever  were  in  the  navy  of  England,  had  not  the  w^hole  work, 
conduct,  and  care  of  it  been  upheld  by  two  of  the  number  only,  namely, 
">'  MS.  1490,  p.  383.  109  j^^^^  p,  73, 

"»  Adm.  Letters,  xv.  148.  »"  Naval  Minutes,  p.  295. 
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Sir  A.  Deane  and  Mr.  Hpwer,  as  scandalously  to  the  government  as  they 
have  been  since  treated  for  it. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  actual  achievements  of  the  com- 
mission of  1686  is  printed  in  Pepys's  own  *  Memoirs,'  "^  which  were 
published  about  June  1690,  in  defence  of  the  commission  of  1686 
in  general,  and  of  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  Mr.  Hewer,  and  himself  in 
particular,  against  the  attacks  of  *  a  strong  combination '  *  raised 
for  the  discrediting  of  the  same.'  ^^^  As  in  this  matter  Pepys 
is  a  partisan,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  go  for  information  to  the  report 
of  King  William's  commission  of  public  accounts  appointed 
under  an  act  of  parliament,  with  power  to  investigate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  of  1686  for  the  repair  of  the  navy.^^'* 
As  the  commission  was  not  appointed  till  1690,  and  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  was  not  signed  until  15  Nov.  1692,  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  account  given  in  the  *  Memoirs.' 

The  commissioners  examined  the  surviving  members  of  the 
commission  of  1686,  and  the  master  shipwrights  and  their  assist- 
ants in  the  royal  dockyards,  inquiring  more  particularly  of  the 
latter  *  of  the  nature  of  those  services  mentioned  by  the  said  late 
commissioners  under  the  terms  of  rebuilding,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary repairs,  and  under  which  of  these  the  ships  that  have  had 
their  fitting  or  repairs  between  1  April  1686  and  12  Oct.  1688 
have  respectively  appertained ;  and  likewise  what  ships  were 
insufficiently  repaired,  and  what  controlment  or  invasion  (if  any) 
had  been  made  upon  their  offices  during  the  continuance  of 
the  said  commission.'  The  only  complaints  against  the  late  com- 
mission came  from  the  shipwrights  at  Chatham,  where  Robert 
Lee,  the  master  shipwright,  and  Edmund  Dummer,  his  assistant, 
alleged  (1)  *  that,  by  over-hastiness  of  orders  coming  one  upon 
another  from  the  then  navy  board  ...  to  that  yard,  sufficient 
time  was  not  allowed  for  ransacking  the  caulking  of  ships,  and 
that  the  second  repairs  occasioned  thereby  was  smothered  among 
other  works  to  hide  their  first  failures,  and  in  particular  that  Sir 
Anthony  Deane  procured  a  warrant  to  smother  his  own  defects  ;  * 
(2)  that  a  report  from  the  yard  concerning  east  country  plank 
had  been  returned  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  to  be  amended  ;  (3) 
that  the  commission  '  brought  orders  ready  drawn  from  London 
for  them  to  sign,  persuading  them  thereunto  by  promises  of  getting 
their  subsistence  augmented ; '  (4)  that  *  the  certificates  which 
they  had  signed  of  the  ships  being  repaired  was  procured  (they  being 
not  free  agents  therein)  by  menaces  and  undue  practices.'  The 
commissioners  considered  these  charges  carefully,  examined  the 
warrants  and  orders,  heard  *  all  parties  face  to  face,'  and  then  re- 
ported that  '  they  appeared  to  be  ungrounded  and  not  sufficiently 

"2  p.  51  to  end.  "3  MS.  1490,  p.  73.  "*  Ihid.  pp.  74,  389. 
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made  out.'  A  more  serious  accusation  was  made  with  the  authority 
of  the  late  surveyor,  Sir  John  Tippetts,  who  with  others  of  the  '  old 
officers  '  whom  the  commission  of  1686  had  displaced  seems  to  have 
been  very  jealous  of  their  successes.^' '  It  was  stated '  under  his  hand  ' 
that  the  fleet  was  handed  over  by  the  special  commission  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  1688  '  in  so  ill  a  condition  that  the  extraordinary 
charge  of  repair  of  carpentry  alone  upon  the  aforesaid  ships  pre- 
tended to  be  by  them  repaired,  either  before  they  went  to  sea  or 
upon  their  return  back  soon  after  for  insufficiency,  amounted  to 
above  120,000L  ; '  but  to  this  accusation  also  Deane  and  Hewer 
had  an  answer  which  appeared  to  the  commissioners  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  that  part  of  their  report  which  contained  definite  conclusions 
the  commissioners  of  accounts  dealt  mainly  with  two  points — the 
moneys  expended  by  the  commission  of  1686  during  the  two  years 
and  a  half  that  they  were  in  office,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  services  rendered  for  those  moneys.  The  statement  of  accounts 
adopted  in  the  report  shows  that  at  the  rate  of  400,000Z.  a  year  the 
special  commission  ought  to  have  had  at  their  disposal  during  their 
term  the  sum  of  1,015,384L  Of  this  they  actually  received  in  the  way 
agreed  on  only  about  five-sixths — 849,670/. — though  this  amount 
came  to  be  increased  from  other  sources  to  932,563/.  Within  the 
actual  period  of  the  commission  they  spent  909,979/.,  and  thus  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was  22,584/.  But  other  items 
arising  after  the  commission  determined  had  to  be  brought  into  the 
account,  and  these  finally  left  the  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands 
at  2,692/.,  a  total  receipt  of  952,808/.  being  set  off  against  an  ex- 
penditure  of   950,116/.     The   much  fuller    account  given   in   the 

*  Memoirs  '  ^^^  is  made  upon  a  different  plan,  and  does  not,  like  the 
commissioners'  account,  confine  itself  to  the  '  Proposition,'  for  Pepys 
brings  in  a  number  of  '  extraordinary  works  and  services '  not 
chargeable  upon  the  400,000/.  a  year.  On  this  method  of  calcula- 
tion the  sums  expended  by  the  special  commission  amounted 
altogether  to  307,570/.  less  than  '  might  unexceptionably  have  been 
expended '  by  the  commission  on  the  calculation  of  the  original 
'  Proposition.'  Pepys  notes  ^^'  that  the  salaries  of  the  officials  who 
effected  this  saving  amounted  to  little  more  than  6,000/.,  and  the 

*  simple  wages  of  a  worn,  unassisted  secretary.' 

With  regard  to  *  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  said  commis- 
sion which  refers  to  the  full  repair  and  preservation  of  the  ships 
and  other  things  relating  to  that  service,'  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission of  public  accounts  are  as  follows  :  (1)  That  the  special 
commission  did  its  work  in  six  months'  less  time  than  was  expected. 
(2)  That  during  its  term  of  two  years  and  a  half  three  fourth-rates 

'-''  MS.  1490,  p.  73.  "6  P.  152.  "^  Memoirs,  p.  155. 
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^^Bwere  built/^^  twenty  ships  rebuilt, ^''-^  and  sixty-nine  repaired/^^  and 
^^K*^  sufficiency  of  materials,  money,  and  workmen  left  at  the  deter- 
^^^  mination  thereof  for  the  despatch  of  four  ships  then  under  repair  ^^^ 
^^_  «  .  .  and  four  others  remaining  to  be  repaired.'  ^^^  (3)  That  *  there 
^^f  was  actually  expended  upon  the  ninety-two  ships  and  the  four  ships 
under  repair  aforesaid,  by  reason  of  the  works  appearing  and  prov- 
ing upon  opening  so  much  more  and  in  worse  condition  than  was 
expressed  in  the  surveys  and  estimates  .  .  .  above  88,000Z.  more 
than  was  allotted  for  that  service.'  (4)  *  That  besides  the  works  so 
performed  upon  the  ninety-six  ships  before  mentioned  there  was 
also  repaired  twenty-nine  of  those  at  sea  at  the  date  of  this  com- 
mission (and  so  not  provided  for  within  the  same),  to  the  expense 
of  more  than  22,000Z.'  (5)  '  That  there  were  moreover  by  them 
new  built  three  ships,  one  hoy,  and  two  lighters,  all  completely 
furnished  with  stores,  to  the  amount  of  near  8,000Z.'  (6)  '  That 
the  said  commissioners  .  .  .  did  also  build  twelve  storehouses  at 
Deptford,  one  at  Woolwich,  twenty-one  at  Chatham,  and  twenty 
at  Portsmouth,  besides  docks,  dwelling-houses,  mast-houses,  boat- 
houses,  walls,  &c.,  and  other  repairs  at  the  said  places,  to  the  value 
of  above  32,000L'  (7)  '  And  besides  the  value  of  stores  and 
wages  issued  and  expended  at  the  several  yards  for  harbour  ex- 
penses, and  keeping  in  ordinary  repairs  the  ships,  boats,  lighters, 
docks,  wharves,  cranes,  storehouses,  and  other  ordinary  services 
betweeen  1  April  1686  and  12  Oct.  1688  to  the  value  of  near 
63,000/.'  (8)  '  That  there  was  expended  within  the  same  time  by 
these  commissioners  in  sea  wages  and  victuals,  over  and  above  all 
recruits  of  sea  stores  within  that  time,  upwards  of  245,000/.'  (9) 
'  That  there  was  left  by  them  in  magazine  naval  stores  for  answering 
the  general  service  amounting  (in  eight  species  only)  to  more  than 
106,000/.  value,  over  and  above  the  eight  months'  sea  stores  entirely 
provided  and  laid  apart  for  the  sixty-one  ships  then  in  harbour, 
coming  to  above  148,000/.,  and  besides  what  was  further  provided  of 

"^  '  St.  Albans,'  '  Deptford,'  and  '  Sedgmoor.' 

""  'Cambridge,'  'Edgar,'  'Hampton  Court,'  'Monmouth,'  'Mary,'  '  Mountagu, 
'  Stirling  Castle,'  '  Warspite,'  '  York,'  '  Assistance,'  '  Centurion,' '  Dover,'  '  Hampshire,' 
'Jersey,'  '  Nonsuch,'  '  Portsmouth,'  '  Portland,'  '  Guernsey,'  '  St.  Paul,'  '  Kichmond.' 

'-"  'St.  Andrew,'  '  Koyal  Charles,'  '  Koyal  James,'  '  London,'  '  Koyal  Sovereign,' 
'Albemarle,'  '  Centurion,'  '  Duke,'  'Duchess,'  'Neptune,'  '  Ossory,'  '  Sandwich,'  '  Van- 
guard,' 'Windsor  Castle,'  'Hope,'  '  Harwich,'  '  Henrietta,'  'Anne,'  'Berwick,'  'Breda,' 
'  Burford,'  '  Captain,'  '  Dunkirk,'  'Dreadnought,' '  Defiance,' '  Exeter,'  '  Eagle,' '  Essex,' 
'Expedition,'  'Elizabeth,'  'Grafton,'  'Kent,'  'Lennox,'  'Lion,'  'Northumberland,' 
'Plymouth,'  '  Pendennis,'  '  Kesolution,'  '  Kupert,'  'Restoration,'  '  Swiftsure,' '  Suffolk,' 
'Advice,'  '  Antelope,'  'Assurance,'  '  Charles  '  galley,  '  Constant  Warwick,'  '  St.  David,' 
'  Diamond,'  '  Dragon,'  '  Foresight,'  '  Greenwich,'  '  Half  Moon,'  '  Leopard,'  '  Mordaunt, 
'  Newcastle,'  '  Reserve,'  '  Swallow,'  '  Sweepstakes,'  '  Tiger,'  '  Tiger '  prize,  '  Woolwich,' 
*Guardland,'  'Swan,'  'Sampson'  fireship,  'Dumbarton,'  'Fanfan,'  'Sophia'  prize, 
'  Sally-Rose.' 

'2»  '  Britannia,'  '  St.  Michael,'  '  Katherine,'  '  Monk.' 

^"  '  St.  George,'  '  Prince,'  '  Victory,'  '  Royal  Oak.' 
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the  same  species  by  contracts  in  being  at  the  determination  of  the 
commission  aforesaid.'  (10)  That  none  of  the  commissioners  of 
1686  are  now  Hving  except  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Hewer.  (11)  '  And  that  no  part  of  the  money  herein 
mentioned,  ordered,  and  paid  out  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
or  otherwise  to  the  use  of  the  said  commission  was  paid  to  any 
other  of  the  commissioners  but  the  lord  viscount  Falkland,  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  no  part  of  it  to  them,  the  said  Sir  Anthony  Deane 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Hewer,  more  than  their  salaries  for  two  years  and  a 
half  continuation  of  the  said  commission,  and  none  for  their  ser- 
vice within  the  six  months  after  the  determination  of  their  com- 
mission.' The  commissioners  then  gave  their  conclusion  upon  the 
whole  matter  :  '  That  the  ships  built,  rebuilt,  and  repaired  by 
these  commissioners  were  fully  and  well  performed,  and  the  build- 
ings and  other  works  by  them  erected  and  made  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  said  commission  were  done  with  great  exactness, 
sufficiency,  and  frugality  of  expense  in  the  managery  and  conduct 
thereof.'  The  report  is  signed  by  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  Sir  Samuel 
Barnardiston,  Paul  Foley,  Sir  Peter  Colleton,  and  Sir  Matthew 
Andrews.  Sir  Benjamin  Newland  agreed  with  the  general  con- 
clusions of  the  commission,  but,  according  to  Pepys,^^^  he  declined 
to  sign  it  '  on  a  political  consideration  very  notorious.'  Harley 
was  a  member  of  the  commission,  but  did  not  sign,  as  he  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  being  present  at  its  meetings.  He  after- 
wards criticised  the  report  for  want  of  definiteness,^-^  and  his 
criticisms  were  answered  by  Hewer''"' in  a  letter  dated  8  June 
1694.  The  report  was  then  still  unpresented  to  parliament,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  persons  whose  conduct  was  vindicated  by 
it.''^« 

The  business  of  James  11' s  reign  was  rather  to  make  the  ships 
already  built  efficient  than  to  lay  down  new  ones,  and  the  dock- 
yards were  monopoHsed  by  repairs.  The  particulars  of  ship- 
building during  the  year  1685-8  may  be  extracted  from  Pepys's 
'  Eegister  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,'  i-'  as  follows  :— 


FlUST-K.VTE. 

Name 

Prize  i  Built     ^^'     ^"^^^^  ™  '    ^^"^"^      Depth    Draught:    Ton- 
built       Feet       in  Feet    in  Feet    in  Feet  t    nage 

1                                        :                ■                                1 

Men 

in 

War 

Gun3 

in 
War 

'Royal  Sovereign  '  '^\ 

—          —        1685        131       ,  43           '     15-2      '•      23-G      i     1,605 

815 

100 

S:-.C()Ni)-i!ATi:. 

*' Coronation'  '-■• 

••-=*  MS.  1490,  p. 

'-"  Ibid.  p.  77. 
'■'  Kebuilt  at  Ch 

—        1685  j     —     '     14(1         44-9             18-2           16-4          1,427          660         90 

76.                       >-^  Ibid.  p.  419.                     I"  Ibid,  p 

"-  MS.  2940. 
atham  by  Kobert  Lee.           i^^  Built  at  Portsmouth  by 

.431. 
Isaac 

1 

Betts. 

1 

i 
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FOURTH-UATES. 


'St.  Alban's"^ 
'  Deptford '  '•" 
'  Mary '  galley 
Sedgmoor '  '• ' 


_ 

1687 

_ 

100 

82-lOi 

18-3 

15-9 

615 

280 



1687 



100 

33-6 

13-11 

16-6 

644 

280 

— 

1687 

— 

104 

29-6 

11-0 

12-6 

480 

200 

1687 

109 

34-6 

13-7 

15-6 

677 

280 
1,040 

Total 

2,416 

Fifth-rate. 


Heldereaberg ' 


1686 


74         24-10 
Sixth-rates. 


11-3 


« David '  '«  . 
'  Dumbarton '  '■''* 
'Half  Moon'  ''"  . 

'  Sophia  '  '•'* , 

1685 
1685 
1685 
1685 

- 

- 

55 

71 

67-4 

65 

16-2 
22-1 
25-0 
20-1 

9-9 
10-0 
10-6 

9-6 

•■ 

9-8 
11-0 
10-3 
11-0 



Total 

76 
191 
214 
145 

80 
85 
50 

20 
18 

10 

626 

215 

48 



Additions  to  the  Navy,  1685-8. 


Rates 

1st     . 

2nd   . 

3rd    , 

4th    . 

5th    . 

6th    . 

Hoys 

Hulks 

Ketches 

Pinks 

Sloops  and  smacks 

Yachts 


No. 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

1 
1 

1,605 
1,427 

815 
660 

100 
90 

4 
1 
4 
1 
3 

2,416 
242 
626 
100 

2,404 

1,040 

130 

215 

5 

40 

184 
30 
48 

13 

— 

— 

; 

— 

Total 


15 


J,820 


2,905 


470 


Rates 


Losses  During  1685-8. 

Wrecked    '    Obsolete   i      Touna<?e 


Men 


Guu^ 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Hoys     . 

Hulks  . 

Ketches 

Pinks    . 

Sloops  and  smacl- 

Yachts  . 

Total     . 


1 

4 

4 

10 
3 


33 


1,605 
3,473 

2,867 

2,581 

539 

1,934 


175 
360 


13,534 


815 
1,850 

1,080 

1,315 

210 

31 


30 
98 

5,429 


100 

284 

232 

306 

44 


12 
32 

1,010 


'^^^  Built  at  Deptford  by  John  Shish.  '»'  Built  at  Woolwich  by  Thomas  Shish. 

'^2  Built  by  John  Deane  at  Cuckold's  Point. 

'='='  Built  at  Chatham  by  Robert  Lee. 

'^*  Taken  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Was  used  as  a  hospital  ship,  and  in  1688 
was  '  sunk  in  the  Channel  by  the  "  Bonadventure,"  the  fleet  tacking  in  the  night  and 
the  weather  foul.' 

'*^  From  Algiers.  '^"  From  Sallee. 
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These  figures  show  a  nominal  decline  in  naval  strength,  though 
the  real  gain  in  efficiency  must  have  been  very  great.  There  is 
some  interest  attaching  to  this  early  instance  of  the  specially  mis- 
leading character  of  naval  statistics.  ^ 

Eesult.  ! 


— 

Ships 

162 
15 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

strength  of  the  navy  in  1684  . 
Additions  during  1685-8  .         .  ; 

96,463 
8,820 

35,872 
2,905 

38,777 

6,612 
470 

Total     .         .  ; 

177 
34 

105,283 

6,982 

Losses  during  1685-8 

13,534 

5,429 

1,010 

Strength  of  the  navy  in  1688  . 

143 

91,749 

33,348 

5,972 

The  Pepysian  library  contains  several  papers  bearing  on  the 
finance  of  the  navy  during  the  period  from  the  Eestoration  to  the 
Eevolution,  and  among  these  is  a  statement  of  the  navy  debt  from 
1  Jan.  1671  to  25  March  1686/"^^  which  is  worth  printing  as  it 
stands,  because  it  gives  definiteness  to  the  vague  admissions 
scattered  up  and  down  the '  Admiralty  Letters.'  If  these  modest  totals 
are  compared  with  the  enormous  arrears  of  1665-6,'^- it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  financial  position  of  the  navy  had  greatly  improved 
in  spite  of  the  demands  made  by  the  second  Dutch  war. 

A  State  of  the  Debt  contracted  in  the  Navy  bctiueen  1  Jan.  1671  .  .  .  and  25  March 
1686,  and  ivhich  remains  at  this   day  unpaid,  according   to   the   books  in  this 


There  is  due  and  owing 

Before 

6  Feb. 

1684 

Since 
6  Feb. 
1684 

Total 
£       s. 

(f 

Total  of  the 
2  Heads 

£      s.    a. 

£        s. 

d 

('Stores  and  Workmanship 

6,266  11     9 

21,921  12 

5 

28,188     4 

0 

N 

Disbursements 

2,720     7  11 

95     2 

4 

2,815  10 

3 

1 

Pensions  and  Half-pays  to  Flag  officers,  \ 
commanders,  and  masters  of  1st  and  ( 

2nd  rate  ships,  superannuated  sea  [ 
officers,  and  others                                ) 

20,951  17     6 

6,085  10  JU 

2  /  ,037     8 

4 

Salaries  and  Rewards  for  services  unto  i 
officers  of  the  Navy- Yards,  &c.          j 

4,329     8     1 

3,173     3 

6 

7,502  11 

6 

Rent  of  Houses  and  Ground  and  for ) 

Travelling  charges                               j' 

549  18     9 

411     9 

3 

961     8 

0 

a 

Pilotage  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  ) 
vessels                                                    | 

18     7     3 

334  15 

6 

353     2 

9 

J£ 

Free  gift  to  the  chirurgeons  of   his^ 
Majesty's  ships  at  sea  towards  pro-  1 
vidiiig  medicaments  for  the   ships'  f 
companies                                             j 

'^< 

788  18     6 

175     0 

9 

963  19 

3 

)  78,914    0     7 

o 

jj) 

Freight  and  transportation  of  Stores ) 

from  one  place  to  another                   / 

172  10 

4 

691     5 

4 

Bounty  to  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  ) 

Seamen  slain  in  his  Majesty's  service  '- 

at  sea                                                     1 

Victuals— i.e.  to  the  Pursers  of  his  Ma-  \ 

71     6     4 

26     8 

0 

97  14 

4 

jesty's  sloips  for  the  balances  of  their 

victualling  accounts,  and  the  money 

allowed  them  towards  providing  ex-  i- 

9,783     7     8 

519     9 

0 

10,302  16 

8 

traordinary  necessaries  for  the  diet 

of  gentlemen  who  served  as  vblun- 

V    teers  in  his  Majesty's  ships  at  sea     ) 

45,998  18     9 

32,915     1 

10 

78,914     0 

7 

Miscellanies,  xi.  18. 


English  Historical  Eeview,  xii.  32. 
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A  State  of  tJie  Debt  contracted  in  the  Navy  (continued). 


There  is  due  and  owing 


.Tlie   ordinary  and    extraordinary  of 

/     his    Majesty's    several    dockyards, 

ropeyards,  and  guardships  there 

The  officers  and  seamen  serving  in 
his  Majesty's  ships  now  at  sea, 
wherein  is  included  the  sum  of 
7,355/.  2s.  4rf.  due  to  men  discharged 
from  the  said  ships  on  Tickets 
entered  in  their  course  in  this  office 
and  waiting  for  payment 

Commanders  and  officers  of  ships  for-  \ 
merly  laid  up  and  paid  off,  who  have  r 
not  yet  received  their  due  j 

Sundry  seamen  for  service  in  his 
Majesty's  ships  formerly  paid  off  on 
Tickets,  who  are    also  entered   in 

'    course  in  this  office 


Total 


Before 
6  Feb. 
1684 


Since 
6  Feb. 
1684 


Total 


Total  of  the 
2  Heads 


£        s.    d.         £        s.    d.         £        s.    d. 
—  i    49,565     1     6  '    49,565     1     6    \ 


,194    3 


1,779     3    7 


33,056  14  11  I  39,250  18  7 

21  13    6  '  2,326  18  6 

i 

—            I  1,779    3  7 


>  92, 


922    2     2 


10,278  12     3 
45,998  18     9 


82,643     9  11 
32,915     1  10 


92,922  2  2 
78,914  0  7 


56,277  11  0  !  115,558  11  9  171,836 


171, 


Memorandum. — There  are  many  persons  that  have  been  discharged 
from  ships  formerly  paid  off,  for  whom  tickets  have  not  yet  been 
brought  to  the  ofHce,  and  there  are  several  accounts  yet  unadjusted  upon 
some  of  the  particular  heads  above  mentioned,  as  also  for  victuals  delivered 
to  his  Majesty's  ships  by  the  former  contractors  for  victualling  his 
Majesty's  navy,  and  for  slop-clothes  put  on  board  the  said  ships  by  the 
slop-sellers  to  the  navy.  But  what  may  be  the  value  of  the  debt  that  will 
arise  herefrom  cannot  be  well  computed  until  the  said  tickets  be  produced, 
and  the  foot  of  the  several  accounts  be  seen,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
adventured  to  nominate  any  sum  for  it. 

J.  T.     E.  H.     J.  8.'''^ 
Navy  Office  at  Towerhill, 
25  Jan.  1686-7. 

It  appears  from  another  paper  of  22  Feb.  1687  ^^°  that  since  the 
accession  of  James  II  no  less  than  305,806L  had  been  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  on  account  of  debts  incurred  in  Charles  II's 
reign.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  years  of  James 
II's  reign,  and  particularly  in  the  earlier  years,  money  was  difficult 
to  get,  and  the  old  complaints  recur.  Pepys  himself  in  June  1684,^''^ 
soon  after  he  had  resumed  office,  writes  to  the  store-keeper  at  Har- 
wich, who  had  incautiously  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  salary, 
*  that  such  at  this  day  is  the  state  of  his  majesty's  treasury  as  that 
all  motions  for  augmentation  of  salaries  .  .  .  have  been  rejected.' 
On  16  Jan.  1685  ^^^  he  alluded  to  *  the  want  of  money  which  he 
finds,  *to  his  great  afiliction,'  in  every  part  of  the  service  of  the 
navy ;  and  on  30  April  ^^^   he  alludes  to  *  the  present  low  state 

*'•  John  Tippetts,  Richard  Haddock,  and  James  Sotherne,  the  commissioners  for 
adjusting  the  old  accounts. 

'*"  Miscellanies,  xi.  20.  ^"  Adm.  Letters,  x.  £4 

'"  Ibid.  p.  272.  '"  Ibid.  p.  457. 
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of  the  king's  treasure.'  On  11  March  1685  ^^'  no  less  than  15,294Z. 
was  due  for  arrears  of  wages  to  the  yachts  alone.  The  *  Naval 
Minutes '  also  contain  several  complaints  of  the  irregularity  with 
which  wages  were  paid  to  the  seamen  during  this  period.  '  It  can 
never  be  well  in  the  navy,'  wrote  Pepys  on  5  Sept.  USO,^^^  'till  the 
poor  seamen  can  be  paid  once  in  a  year  at  furthest,  and  tickets 
answered  like  bills  of  exchange ;  whereas  at  this  very  day  .  .  .  ships 
are  kept  out  two  or  three  years,  and  four  of  them  jast  now  ordered 
forth  again  only  for  want  of  money,  after  being  brought  in  to  be 
paid'  off.'  A  little  later  he  notes  the  effect  of  this  upon  discipline, ^^^ 
and  comments  on  the  *  unreasonable  hardship  '  entailed  by  '  the 
general  practice  of  our  navy  '  *  of  paying  those  ships  off  first  where 
the  least  sum  clears  the  most  men  ;  those  who  have  served  longest, 
and  therefore  need  their  pay  most,  being  postponed  to  those  who 
have  served  least.'  ^^^  In  a  maturer  reflexion  made  after  his  retire- 
ment, dated  Dec.  1692,^^^  Pepys  still  places  the  *  length  and 
badness  of  the  payment  of  the  seaman's  wages  '  first  among  his 
'discouragements.'  This,  together  with  'their  ill-usage  from 
commanders,  and  want  of  permission  to  help  themselves  in 
intervals  of  public  service  by  a  temporary  liberty  of  earning  a  penny 
in  the  merchant's,'  are  '  discouragements  that  I  cannot  think  any- 
thing can  be  proposed  of  temptations  of  other  kinds  suflicient  to 
reconcile  them  to.'  Nevertheless  Pepys  claimed  for  the  special 
commission  of  1686  credit  for  more  punctual  payments  during  the 
time  they  held  office.  *  Not  a  penny  left  unpaid,'  he  writes  in  the 
'Memoirs,'  ^^■'  'to  any  officer,  seaman,  workman,  artificer,  or  merchant 
for  any  service  done  in  or  commodity  delivered  to  the  use  of  the 
navy  either  at  sea  or  on  shore,  within  the  whole  time  of  this  com- 
mission, where  the  party  claiming  the  same  was  in  the  way  to 
receive  it.' 

The  manuscript  volume  entitled  '  Naval  Precedents '  '^°  contains  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  annual  charge  of  the  navy  for  the  year  1684, 
from  which  several  interesting  particulars  may  be  obtained.  The 
total  estimated  expense  of  the  ordinary  in  harbour  for  that  year  was 
135,084Z.  6s.  lid.  The  charges  under  the  general  head  of  salaries 
include  1,000/.  a  year  each  to  the  seven  admiralty  commissioners, 
3,000L  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  5001.  to  each  of  the  other 
principal  officers  and  the  four  extra  commissioners.  The  assistant 
to  the  comptroller  (Hayter)  had  400Z.  a  year.  The  charges  for 
clerks  and  '  instruments,'  also  included  under  the  same  head,  are 
considerable.  The  treasurer  was  allowed  800/.  for  his  clerks  ;  the 
comptroller  had  two  clerks  at  80/.  and  four  at  30/. ;  the  surveyor 
had  one  at  80/.  and  one  at  30/.,  and  an  '  extraordinary  clerk  '  at  30/. : 

''"  Adm.  Letters,  xi.  4G7.  '-^  Naval  Minutes,  p.  24. 

'^«  Ihid.  p.  39.  •  '^^  Ibid.  p.  71. 

'•»«  Ihid.  p.  287.  ■  1^0  Memoirs,  p.  148.  'S"  P.  402. 
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the  clerk  of  the  acts  had  two  at  80Z.  and  two  at  30L,  besides  an 
extraordinary  clerk  at  501. ;  the  commissioner  for  the  victualling 
accounts  had  one  at  80Z.  and  one  at  30Z. ;  the  commissioner  for  the 
accounts  of  the  stores  had  one  at  80^.,  two  at  50Z.,  and  two  at  30Z. ; 
the  commissioners  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  had  each  two  30L 
clerks  ;  and  there  were  two  clerks  engaged  at  the  ticket  office,  one 
at  80L  and  the  other  at  30Z.  The  staff  of  the  navy  office  included 
a  messenger  at  501.,  a  housekeeper  at  40/.,  and  a  'labourer  to  goe 
on  errants '  at  121.  One  clerk  of  each  principal  officer  and  com- 
missioner received  an  allowance  of  401.  for  boat  hire.  The  same 
head  included  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  2001.  '  for  charges  of  law  suits 
and  in -prosecution  of  debtors,'  and  an  allowance  of  101.  '  for  killing 
Katts  in  his  Majesty's  storehouses  at  his  yards  at  Deptford  and 
Woolwich.'     The  total  estimate  under  this  head  was  19,030/. 

The  second  head  brought  together  *  other  ordinary  charges  '  and 
*  yearly  pensions.'  The  first  included  469/.  5s.  9d.  to  the  lieutenant- 
admiral  of  the  narrow  seas  at  20s.  j>er  diem,  with  10s.  per  mensem 
for  16  servants  ;  the  salary  of  500/.  paid  to  the  secretary  to  the 
lord  high  admiral ;  182/.  10s.  paid  to  the  judge  advocate  at  10s.  a 
day ;  100/.  to  the  chyrurgeon  of  the  navy.  The  yearly  pensions 
included  500/.  by  privy  seal  to  Sir  John  Werden,  and  50/.  to 
Elizabeth  Fowler ;  500/.  by  patent  for  life  to  Lady  Harman,  and 
219/.  to  Sir  Eoger  Strickland ;  pensions  to  nine  seamen  and 
soldiers  wounded  in  the  West  Indies,  at  sums  varying  from  5/.  to 
8/. ;  and  various  payments  to  superannuated  officers — 91/.  5s.  to 
Peter  Belbin,  the  master  of  a  first-rate ;  39/.  2s.  to  Wliitney  Parry,  a 
superannuated  gunner;  56/.  3s.  to  John  Hodges,  a  master;  219/.  to 
Captain  John  Hart,  *  2nd-rate's  pay ; '  61/.  Is.  to  Piobert  Chamberlain, 
master  of  a  third-rate  ;  50/.  to  Captain  John  Crab  ;  56/.  3s.  2^/.  to 
HenrySouthwood,a  superannuated  master  of  a  fourth-rate,  under  the 
order  of  3  July  1683;  the  same  to  Richard  Norris;  48/.  17s.  Qd. 
to  Paul  Bash,  a  superannuated  '  chyrurgeon  '  of  a  fourth-rate  ;  and 
included  under  the  same  head  a  fee  of  370/.  4s.  "dd.  to  Arthur 
Herbert,  Esq.,  as  rear-admiral  of  England,  at  16s.  'per  diem  and 
10s.  per  mensem  each  for  twelve  servants.  The  charges  under  this 
second  head  amounted  altogether  to  3,800/.  16s.  2d. 

The  third  head,  amounting  to  7,929/.  9s.  2d.,  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  yards,  and  the  facts  can  be  conveniently  brought 
together  into  tabular  form  (see  next  page),  as  they  throw  some  hght 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  yards  at  the  time. 

Under  '  officers  of  the  out-ports  '  are  included  25/.  to  the  store- 
keeper at  Harwich  ;  50/.  to  the  agent  at  Plymouth  and  his  clerk ; 
40/.  to  the  clerk  of  the  check  and  6/.  13s.  4c/.  to  the  master  ship- 
wright at  Kinsale  ;  10/.  for  a  warehouse  and  13/.  Qs.  8d.  for  an  agent 
at  Deal ;  and  200/.  for  a  storekeeper  and  muster-master  at  Lisbon 
and  his  clerks — total,   345/.     The  charge  for  wages  paid  to  the 
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Chatham        Deptford      Woolwich     Portsmouth  Sheerness 


Clerk  of  the  check 


Storekeeper 


Master  shipwright 


His  assistant 


Clerk  of  the  survey 


Clerk  of  the  ropeyard 


Porter 


Master  attendant 


Salary      . 
Paper  money 
Clerks      . 
( Salary      . 

-  Paper  money 
(Clerks      . 

I  Salary 

J  Exchequer  fee 

i  Clerk 

J  Salary 

( House  rent 
( Salary 
I  Paper  money 
1  Clerks      . 
[  House  rent 
/  Salary 

Clerk       . 

House  rent 

Keeping 

clock 

looking 

the  gate 

i'  Salary 

J  Keeping 

i   clock 

f  Salary      . 

-  Clerk 

I  House  rent 


the 

and 

to 


the 


His  assistant 

Master  ropemaker 

Master  blockmaker 

Master  caulker        .... 

Master  boatmaker  .... 

Master  mastmaker .        . 

Master  joiner 

Master  pumpmaker 
Master  liouse-carpeuter  . 

Master  bricklayer 

Boatswain  of  the  yard  .... 
Minister  of  the  navy  (besides  his  groats) 
Chyrurgeon  of  the  ordinary  (besides ) 

his  twopences)  i 

Chyrurgeon  of  the  extraordinary 

Purveyor 

Commander  of  the  boats 
Watchmen,  at  12(/.  a  man  per  night 
Warders  on  Sundays       .... 
Commissioner  for  paper  and  firing 
Messenger  to  the  treasury  office    . 
Porters  of  the  treasury  office  (2) 
Watch  lights    .        .   '     . 

Keeping  the  plug 

Bargemaster,  and  rent  of  the  barge- ) 

house  for  the  navy  board  f 

Rent  for  the  barge  belonging  to  the  ) 

treasurer  of  the  navy  ) 

Rent  of  Mr.  Laurence's  ground 
Queenborough  yacht       .        .        .        . 
Nicholas  Tetershall,  for  his  pension  as 

commander  of  a  ship  of  the  5th  rate 

at  6,5.  per  diem  for  himself,  and  14s. 

a  month  for  his  servant 
H  ire  of  a  graving  place  . 


£  s.  d. 

120  0  0 

5  0  0 

120  0  0 

100  0  0 


6 
154 


0     0 
0     0 


113  0  0 

18  5  0 

30  0  0 

70  0  0'" 

50  0  0 

10  0  0 

100  0  0 

6  0  0 

50  0  0 

10  0  0 

70  0  0 

24  0  0 

10  0  0 


18  5  0 

3  6  8 

100  0  0 

24  0  0 

80  0  0 

44  0  0 

70  0  0 


1G3     5     0 


31     6  8 

60     0  0 

y  15  0 

30     8  4 

26     1  8 

136  17  6 

292     0  0 

4    4  0 

12     0  0 


40     0     0 
6     U     0 


Total 


I  - 


2,236  14  10 


154 
113 

18 
30 


18     5 
30  18 


y    2 
6     0 


£      s.  d. 

80    0  0 

5    0  0 

104     0  0 

144  18  4 

7     0 


0 

0  0 
0  0 
5  0 
0     0 

0     0 


60  0  0 
4  0  0 
50    0    0 


13  6  8 

4  0  0 

144  18  4 

24  0  0 


32  12  1 

32  12  1 

32  12  1 

31     6  0 

31     6  0 

31     6  0 

60     0  0 

30     8  4 


255  10     0 
8     8     0 


1,829  13 


8     0     0 


118  12     6 


70     0 


80  0 

70  0 

2  0 

104  0 

113  0 

18  5 

30  0 


50    0 

2     0 

30    0 


0     0 
0 


70    0    0 


9    0    0 


100 
24 
10 


146     0 

4    4 


6     1 


5 

110  0 

100  0 

5  0 


0    0 
0    0 


113 

18 


46  10  0 

50    0  0 

2     0  0 

50    0  0 

60    0  0 

24    0  0 


6     8  h 

0   o|}  i'i« 

0    0  ' 


0    0 
0    0 


50    0    0 
32  12    1 


60  0  0 
30  8  4 
60    0    0 


100    0    0 
24    0    0 


44     0  0 

31     6  0 

46  10  0 

31     6  0 

42  12  1 

31     6  0 


31 


60    0     0 
9  15     0 

28  13  lO'-'- 


136  17  6 

255  10  0 

6     6  0 

12     0  0 


24     0    0 
5     0     0 


3  1  1,217     0 


£    s.  d. 


50  0  0 
2  0  0 
30    0    0 


17  10    0 
100    0    0 


31  6  0 
46  10    0 

31  6  0 
31  6  0 
40    0    0 

28 13 10'" 


64  10     7 


1,795  13     5 


officers  and  men  for  the  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary  was  estimated  at 
32,397L  lis.  3fL  ;  harbour  victuals,  reckoned  at  6^.  a  man  ]per 
diem,  14,381L ;  mooring  charges,  19,007L  17s.  lOd. ;  allowance  for 
*  graving  and  other  ordinary  repairs  of  his  majesty's  ships,  docks, 
buildings  in  the  several  yards,'  35,310Z. ;  and,  last  of  all,  '  pensions 
and  half-pays  borne  on  the  charge  of  the  navy,'  including  200^.  to 


There  were  two  at  Chatham. 


At  22d.  each  working  day. 
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*  one  of  his  majesty's  sworn  apothecaries,'  2,882Z.  12s,  6<i.  These 
sums  together  profess  to  make  up  the  total  135,084^.  ^s,  lid. 
given  above,  but  the  casting  is  full  of  small  inaccuracies. 

Such  was  the  estimate  of  the  ordinary  for  1684.  When  the 
estimates  for  1685  came  to  be  made— and  these  cannot  have  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  of  1684 — the  duke  of  York,  Pepys  tells 
us,^^^  was  '  pleased  to  concern  himself  with  much  care  and  no  little 
personal  pains  to  consider  what  reasonable  retrenchments  of  charge 
may  be  made  therein  at  a  time  when  no  good  husbandry  or  saving 
can  be  too  great,  or  (I  fear)  great  enough  to  enable  the  king  (as 
the  state  of  his  treasure  seems  at  this  day  to  be)  to  answer  the 
many  other  and  great  occasions  of  expense  necessarily  requiring 
regard  to  be  had  to,  even  for  the  preservation  of  his  navy  from  ruin.' 
The  suggestions  made  were  :  (1)  a  *  moderate  abatement '  of  the 
number  of  persons  borne  in  ordinary,  a.nd  (2)  the  'putting  an  end 
to   that  most   unaccountable  increase   of  charge '    for   moorings, 

*  concerning  which,'  continues  Pepys, 

I  cannot  enough  express  to  you  the  astonishment  I  am  under  to  find 
so  monstrous  an  imposture  put  upon  the  king  for  above  20  years  together, 
to  the  costing  the  crown,  by  a  moderate  valuation,  above  100,000/.  .  .  . 
I  say  I  am  put  beyond  all  measure  of  wonder  to  think  so  chargeable  and 
visible  a  mismanagement  should  be  introduced,  continued,  and  still 
maintained  without  one  syllable  rendered  either  in  defence  or  excuse  of 
it,  but  that  which  certainly  could  never  be  given  by  men  who  put  any 
price  upon  the  reputation  of  being  thought  either  sincere  or  prudent  in 
the  management  of  such  a  trust  as  is  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  navy, 
namely,  that  they  found  it  so  (though  at  the  same  time  some  of  them  do 
well  remember  when  it  was  otherwise)  and  were  unwilling  to  alter  it. 

A  month  later  ^-'"^  Pepys  followed  up  this  severe  reflexion  upon 
the  discredited  admiralty  commission  of  1679-84  by  declaring  his 
thorough  conviction  of  the  '  great  excess  of  the  number  of  the 
present  ordinary  in  every  yard.'  According  to  him  a  great  number 
of  men  in  the  yards  were  doing  very  little — the  master  attendant 
being  chiefly  to  blame — and  it  was  most  clear  '  that  should  all  the 
ordinary  do  their  duties,  there  would  be  twice  as  many  working 
men,  or  rather  four  times  the  number,  at  the  master  attendant's 
call  which  he  himself  proposes  to  have.  .  .  .  But  if  the  king  shall 
think  fit  not  to  expect  work  from  them,  or  that  such  be  entertained 
as  are  not  able  to  do  the  work,^^''  their  number  would  not  suflice  for 
it,  were  they  three  times  as  many  as  they  be.'  Apparently  the 
ordinary  was  reduced ;  ^•^'^  and  on  7  Feb.  we  find  Pepys  suggesting 

153  Letter  to  Sir  John  Godwin,  10  Jan.  1685  {Adm.  Letters,  x.  267). 
's*  4  Feb.  {Adm.  Letters,  x.  311). 

'5*  HoUond  had  complained  in  1638  of  '  boys,  gromets,  decayed  old  men,  and  logies 
or  useless  men  '  borne  on  the  ordinary  of  the  navy  {Discourses,  p.  14). 
»'«  Ad7n.  Letters,  x.  318  and  321. 
VOL.  XIV. — NO.  LIV.  T 
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a  further  retrenchment  by  *  putting  the  whole  night  duty  of  the 
guard  boats  upon  the  commanders  and  companies  of  the  guardships  ' 
at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth,  instead  of  manning  them  from  the 
ordinary.  This  was  carried  out,  as  appears  below,  in  October  of 
the  same  year. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  changes  of  some  import- 
ance were  made  in  the  wages  and  allowances  given  to  those  serving 
in  the  navy.  In  February  1686  the  navy  board  proposed  a  new  esta- 
blishment of  wages, ^^^  which  made  a  few  minor  changes.    The  yachts 

Navy  Office,  15  Feb.  1685-6. 

Table  of  the  Monthly  Wages  humbly  jyroposed  by  tJie  Principal  Officers  and  Com- 
missioners of  his  Majesty's  Navy  as  fitting  to  be  established  for  the  Officers  and 
others  serving  on  board  his  Majesty's  Shzps. 


Quality  of  Officers 


Captain 

Lieutorant 

Master 

Boatswain 

Gunner 

Purser 

Carpenter 

Oook     . 

Mates  and  Pilots 

Chyrurgeon 

Midshipmen 

Yeomen  of  Powder 

Carpenter's  mates 

Quartermasters    . 

Uoatswain's  mates 

Corporal 

Yeomen  of  the  sheets 

Coxswain 

Coxswain's  mate 

Quartermaster's  mate 

Ohyrurpeon's  mates 

Master  Trumpeter 

Ordinary  Trumpeters 

Quarter-gunners 

Ordinary  carpenters 

Steward 

Armourer     . 

Gunsmith    . 

Steward's  mate 

Gunner's  mates 

Captain's  clerk 

Saihnaker  '^'^ 

Cook's  mate 
Couper 
Swabber 
Able  seaman 
Ordinary  seaman 
Barber . 
Grometts 
Bovs     . 


Ift- 
rate 


Wages 


2nd- 
rate 


3rd- 
rate 


Wages   ° 


£ 
121 


s.  d:. 

0  0 

4  o! 

U  0| 
0  0[ 
0  01 
0  0| 
0  0 

5  Ol 

6  0 
10  0 


i£ 
1116 

3    4 


S    li. 

16  0 

4  0 
6  0 

10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 

5  0 
0  01 

10  0 


Wages 


£ 

1  14 

3 

Ij  4 
1  3 
1  3 
1  3 
1    3 

3    2 


2 
1 
2  1 
1  1 
4  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1 


5  0  14 

5  0|  2| 
0  Oi  2 

15  0|  6 

15  01  2| 

15  0 

12  o; 

12  0 

4  Ol 
10  Oi 
10  0; 
10  0 

4  Oi 

6  0 
6  0 

5  0|  . 
5  ol  1 


2     0  0  lOi  1 


5  0; 
0  8 
15  0 
5  0 
4  0 


19  0 
14  3 


0  0;  2 

0  0  1 

15  ol  4 

15  0|  1 

12  0  1 

10  0  2 

10  0|  l! 

4  Oj  1 


10  Ol  4 

10  0|  1 

8  0,  1 

4  0  5 
6  0|  4 
6  01  6 

5  01  1 
5  0  1 
5  0  — 


0  8; 

15  0 
0  G 
4  0 


.s.d 

0  0 

10  0 

i; 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
5  0 

16  2 
10  0 

17  6 
17  6 
16  0 
12  0 
12  0 
10  0 

8  0 

8  0 

4  0 
8  0 

10  0 

5  0 
4 

5 


0  8 
12  0 
17  6 

4  0 


4th- 
rate 


£  s. 

10  10 

3  10 

4  6 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 

1  5 

2  10 
1  13 
1  13 

1  14 

1  10 

1  10 

1  10 

1  8 

1  8 

1  4 

1  8 

1  10 

1  5 

1  4 

1  5 

1  5 

1  3 

1  5 


5th- 
rate 


6th-rate, 
of  50 

Men  and 
more 


1  0 
1  10 
1  13 
0    4 


A-.  d. 
8  0 
10  0 
17  6 
5  0 
5  0 
5  0 
5  0 

5  0 
2  0 

10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
12  0 
8  0 
8  0 
8  0 

6  0 
6  0 

4  0 
G  0 

10  0 

5  0 


Biggest 
Yachts 


3  i Wages  5  iWages   ° 


Small 

Yaclits, 

Sloops, 

&c. 


£  s.d. 
7  0  0 
2  16  6 
ptain 
2  0  0 
2     0  0 


Ca  I  ptain 


0  0 
4  0 
2    2  0 

1  2  10  0 

2  11  10  0 
1  il  10  0 
1    1  10  0 


|£  s.d. 

|7    0  0 

master 

'2     0  0| 

2         0     0; 

purser 

:2  0  0 

!l     4  0 

|2     2  0 
|2  10  0 

!i  10  0 


16  0  1 
1  6  0  — 
16  0  — 


Wa- 


£s.d. 
7  0  0 


2  0  0 
14  0 
2  2  0 


1  11  5  0— i 
1  11  10  Ol— 
1    1     4  0  — 


5  0    1 

5  0    1 

0  8 

4  o: 


il  5  0—  — 

1  5  0—  — 

1    1  0  0  1   1     0  0 

1   il  4  0—  — 


1  8  0  1  !1  6  0—  —  i 
1  10  0:  1  11  10  Oi  1  1  10  0 
0    4  Oi  1    0    4  0—     —     ! 


in  each  Rate 


were  returned  in  two  classes  instead  of  one,  as  '  biggest  yachts  '  and 
'  small  yachts,  sloops,  &c.,'  the  latter  class  dispensing  with  the 
surgeon,  midshipmen,  and  quartermaster  carried  by  the  former, 
and  amalgamating  the  offices  of  boatswain  and  gunner.     The  office 

'^'  Naval  Precedents,  pp.  195-6. 
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of  lieutenant  was  established  for  sixth-rates,  paid  at  2L  16s.  6(Z.  a 
month ;  the  '  yeomen  of  the  sheets  '  were  extended  to  fifth-rates  at 
26s.  ;  the  armourer  was  extended  to  fifth  and  sixth  rates  at  24s. ; 
and  the  '  yeomen  of  the  powder,'  who  had  hitherto  been  paid  at  24s. 
in  each  rate,  were  put  upon  a  regular  scale,  at  2Z.  5s.,  21., 
11.  17s.  6^.,  11.  13s.  96^.,  11.  10s.,  and  11.  10s.  for  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  rates  respectively.  There  were  also 
some  changes  in  the  number  of  offices  borne  on  each  rate.  The  fact 
that  the  new  establishment  was  copied  into  the  '  Naval  Precedents ' 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  actually  adopted,  although  no 
independent  record  of  this  appears  in  the  Pepysian  papers. 

A  new  departure  of  a  much  more  important  kind  was  James  IPs 

*  establishment  about  plate  carriage  and  allowance  for  captains' 
tables,'  dated  15  July  1686,^-^*^  an  attempt  to  revive  discipline  in 
the  navy  by  giving  the  admiralty  a  ready  control  over  ships  on 
foreign  service,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  captains  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  temptations  to 
neglect  their  public  duty  for  private  gain.  The  preamble  refers  to 
the  *  general  disorder  '  into  which  the  discipline  of  the  navy  has  '  of 
late  years  '  fallen,  and  especially  to  the  particular  evil  arising  from 

*  the  liberty  taken  by  commanders  of  our  ships  (upon  all  oppor- 
tunities of  private  profit)  of  converting  the  service  of  our  said  ships 
to  their  own  use,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  public  ends  for  which 
they,  at  our  great  charge,  are  set  forth  and  maintained,  namely,  the 
annoying  of  our  enemies,  the  protecting  the  estates  of  our  trading 
subjects,  and  the  support  of  our  honour  with  foreign  princes.'  It  is 
therefore  provided  (1)  That  no  commander  shall  upon  any  pretext 
whatever  carry  '  any  money,  bullion,  jewels,  or  other  merchandise  ' 
without  royal  warrant,  *  upon  pain  of  being  (on  conviction)  im- 
mediately discharged  from  their  present,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
any  future  employment  in  our  service,  as  also  of  refunding  to  the 
use  of  our  maimed  seamen  of  the  chest  at  Chatham  the  full  value 
of  the  profits  they  shall  be  found  to  have  made  by  any  violation  of 
this  our  order,  and  of  suffering  such  further  punishment  as  by  the 
laws  of  the  sea  they  shall  become  liable  to  for  the  same.'  (2) 
That  no  commander  shall  carry  passengers  without  the  king's 
warrant,  excepting  only  '  our  subjects  redeemed  from  slavery,  ship- 
wrecked, or  taken  at  sea  out  of  foreign  ships.'  (3)  All  orders  from 
admirals  or  commanders-in-chief  for  the  proceeding  of  ships  on  any 
service  to  be  in  writing,  a  copy  being  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
admiralty  both  by  the  commander  giving  the  order  and  the  inferior 
officer  receiving  it.  (4)  Commanders  touching  in  foreign  ports  to 
send  from  each  '  a  particular  account  of  their  proceedings,'  with 
^abstracts  of  their  journals,'  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and 


'^'*  Ihid.  p.  245.     Printed  in  Memoirs,  p.  102. 
'^"  *  Above  what  he  receives  in  another  quality. 
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also  to  leave  the  like  with  the  '  consul  or  other  public  minister  '  for 
transmission  to  the  secretary,  '  so  as  we  may  at  all  times  have  a 
constant  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition,  services,  and 
proceedings  of  all  and  every  of  our  ships  employed-  in  foreign 
service,  with  the  occasions  of  the  same.'  (5)  Commanders 
at  the  end  of  each  voyage  to  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
'  an  entire  book  containing  a  perfect  journal  thereof,  together  with 
a  book  of  entries  to  be  kept  of  all  orders  either  issued  or  received  ; ' 
the  said  books  to  be  examined  by  the  secretary  and  reported  on  by 
him  to  the  king,  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments. 

And  to  the  end  that  with  the  provision  thus  made  towards  the  recovery 
and  advancement  of  the  honour,  discipline,  and  prosperity  of  our  naval 
service,  we  may  at  the  same  time  testify  our  like  royal  inclination  to  the 
giving  all  reasonable  encouragement  to  those  who  shall  from  henceforward  be 
employed  as  commanders  in  any  of  our  ships,  thereby  as  well  to  excite 
and  oblige  them  to  a  strict  compliance  with  these  and  all  other  our  royal 
resolutions  and  orders,  as  the  better  to  enable  them  to  support  the  charge 
and  dignity  of  their  said  employments  and  entertainment  therein,  without 
resorting  to  methods  of  doing  it  so  injurious  of  our  service  and  wasteful 
of  our  treasure  as  those  before-mentioned  have  been, 

the  king  grants  to  the  commanders  of  all  vessels  except  yachts,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  allowance  for  victualling,  an  extra  allowance 
'  for  the  support  of  other  tables,'  on  the  following  scale  : — 

A  Table  of  the  Annual  Allowance  of  a  Sea  Commander  of  each  Rate. 


Present  Wages 

Present  Victualling 

Additional  Grant  for 
his  Table 

Rate 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

■  £       s.     d. 
273  15     0 
219     0     0 
182     0     0 
136  10     0 
109  10     0 
91     0     0 

£         s.      d. 
12     13     4 
12     13     4 
12     13     4 
12     13     4 
12     13     4 
12     13     4 

£        s.      d. 
250     0     0 
200     0     0 
166     5     0 
124     5     0 
100     0     0 

83     0     0 

Commanders  employed  in  '  wars  with  any  of  the  people  of  Barbary  ' 
were  to  have  all  prizes  taken,  which  were  to  be  divided  among  them 
and  their  officers  and  seamen  *  according  to  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  sea.'  ^^° 

>''»  The  following  paper  is  copied  into  the  Naval  Precedents  (p.  186)  :— 
'  The  ancient  Custome  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Time  concerning  the  severall  Shares  & 
other  Dutys  that  doth   any  way  appertaine  to  y   On^^  of  all  Men  of  Warr  as 
followeth,  viz. : — 

The  Captaine,  the  best  Peice  of  ordnance. 

The  Ma%  the  best  Anchor  and  Cable. 

The  Guner,  the  second  peice  of  ordnance. 

The  Boatsw",  the  maintopsayle. 

The  Boatsw""  mate,  the  foretopsayle. 

Ma'"  mate,  the  Bonnet  &  spritsayle. 


p 
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IH  By  an  order  of  22  Oct.  1686  ^^^  the  prohibition  of  carrying  pas- 

■■    sengers  contained  in  the  establishment  was  declared  not  to  apply  to 

commanders  on  service  in  any  of  '  our  plantations,  colonies,  islands, 

I  or  other  governments  abroad,'  who  might  transport '  officers,  soldiers, 
and  other  persons '  from  place  to  place  under  the  orders  of  the 
governors  of  the  plantations ;  but  copies  of  such  orders  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  persons  so  transported 
are  not  to  be  victualled  by  the  ship  *but  upon  great  necessity.' 
On  20  Oct.  1685  new  instructions  were  issued  '  for  the  execution 
of  the  duty  required  from  the  guardships  and  boats  in  Chatham 
and  Portsmouth  harbours.'  ^^^  These  were  addressed  to  Captain 
John  Ashby,  commander  of  the  '  Henrietta,'  one  of  the  guardships  at 
Chatham,  but  they  are  no  doubt  entered  in  the  '  Naval  Precedents ' 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  general  use.  The  captain  of  the  guardship 
is  required  to  lodge  on  board,  and  to  give  constant  attendance 
there ;  to  keep  up  his  complement  of  men,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
not  absent  without  leave  ;  '  to  cause  good  watch  to  be  kept  on 
board  every  night '  by  a  quarter  of  the  ship's  company,  *  due  care  ' 
being  taken  *  for  the  putting  out  all  fire  and  candle,  and  that  no 
person  whatsoever  be  permitted  to  lodge  below  the  gun  deck  ; '  to 
cause  the  corporal  to  exercise  the  whole  ship's  company  with  small 
arms  once  a  week  at  least ;  to  land  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 

Quarterma'",  the  Mison. 
Coxwaine,  the  Topgallant  Sayle. 

Chyrurgeon,  the  Chyrurgeon's  Chest  and  all  Chyrurgeiys. 
Carpenter,  the  Carpenter's  Tooles. 
Trumpeter,  Trumpetts  if  any. 
'  The  Marriners'  Furniture,  Apparrell,  Chests  and  such  like  is  Pillage,  and  the  same 
shared  amongst  the  whole  Company. 

Captaine — 9  shares.  Boatswaine-  -4  shares. 

Maister— 8  shares.  Quart'"  ma""" — 4  shares. 

Ma'"'*  Mate — 6  shares.  Carpenter — ^4  shares. 

Midshipm" — 5  shares.  Cooke — 4  shares. 

Guiier — 4  shares.  Chyrurgeon — 4  shares. 

Trumpeter — 4  shares. 
Boatsw""  mate,  Carpent'"''  mate,  Steward,  Coxwaine,  Cooper,  &  ]  3  shares 
all  y  und'"  Officers  >    apeice 

These  are  allwayes  y  Share-makers 
The  ma'"*  mates,  midshipmen,  Quart'maisters, 
Boatswaines  &  Guiiers. 
'  After  these  officers  aboue  specifyed  have  layd  out  every  Man's  share,  according  to 
y"  place  he  served  in,  the  Ma""  or  Capt"  doth  usually  meddle  with  the  shares,  to  putt 
to  or  take  from  any  one  share,  according  to  some  pticular  desert. 

'  The  dead  shares  are  allwayes  at  y  Discretion  of  the  Sharemakers,  to  lay  out  see 
many  Dead  shares  as  to  them  should  seeme  meet,  w^''  Dead-shares  are  to  be  considered 
of  by  the  Capt"  and  y  Ma""  for  deserving  Men  in  the  Voyage. 

'  And  if  any  Oft"'"  or  other  Man  be  slaine  or  dye  in  the  Voyage,  soe  it  bee  either  at  or 
after  the  Prize  or  purchace  bee  taken,  he  or  they  are  to  haue  their  whole  shares  due 
to  y  place  wherein  hee  or  they  stood  or  served. 

'  And  such  other  as  are  then  chosen  in  that  place,  after  hee  or  they  be  dead,  are  to 
be  satisfyed  from  the  Dead  Shares.' 

""  Naval  Precedents,  j).  252.  '*^-  Ibid.  p.  225. 
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master  attendant  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  resident 
commissioner;  and  generally  to  follow  such  instructions  as  the 
commissioner  may  give  from  time  to  time.  The  instructions  also 
contain  a  reference  to  a  change  in  the  method  by  which  the  guard- 
ships  were  to  be  *  hereafter  fitted  and  kept  for  service.'  From  this 
it  appears  that  a  general  order  had  been  issued  for  all  the  guardships 
to  have  '  their  standing  rigging  set  up  and  constantly  kept^  in  good 
repair,  their  running  rigging  with  six  months'  boatswain's  and 
carpenter's  sea-stores  for  each  ship  kept  on  shore  in  some  con- 
venient place,  distinct  each  ship  from  another,  and  as  near  at  hand 
as  may  be.'  Each  ship  was  to  be  graved  once  in  twelve  months, 
'and  their  hulls,  masts,  &c.,  well  looked  after  and  kept  in  good 
repair.'  They  were  to  have  *  twenty  of  their  ordnance,  their  small 
arms,  and  fitting  proportions  of  gunners'  stores  of  all  sorts  put  and 
kept  on  board,'  the  remainder  provided  by  the  peace  establishment 
being  stored,  like  the  running  rigging,  on  shore  in  a  convenient 
place,  so  that  the  ship  might  be  fitted  for  sea  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

To  these  instructions  are  annexed  others  for  the  manage- 
ment of  guardboats,  which  set  forth  in  the  fullest  detail  the 
elaborate  precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  lying 
up  in  harbour.  The  number  of  guardboats  at  Chatham  was  twenty, 
and  at  Portsmouth  twelve.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made 
by  Pepys  ^^^  the  boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the  guardships,  and 
not,  as  formerly,  from  the  ordinary.  They  ^^^  were  to  be  allowed  a 
coxswain  and  ten  rowers,  besides  the  gunner  in  command.  The 
captains  of  the  guardships  were  to  have  the  general  inspection  and 
command  of  all  the  boats  for  a  month  each  in  turn.  Every  night 
throughout  the  year  a  guardboat  was  to  be  on  duty  as  a  scout  boat, 
care  being  taken  that  the  crews  should  not  know  beforehand  which 
boat  was  to  be  selected  for  any  particular  night.  Each  boat  was  to 
be  armed  with  '  six  half-pikes  and  six  firelocks,  with  powder  and  bullet 
suitable  to  them,  and  to  be  furnished  with  a  small  chest  wherein  to 
keep  the  firearms  dry  and  safe  from  any  damage  by  the  weather.'  A 
system  of  signals  was  arranged,  by  which,  on  the  discovery  by  the 
scout  boat  of  any  danger  from  an  enemy  or  accident  by  fire,  notice 
could  be  given  to  the  guardboats  to  arm.  The  scout  boat  was  to 
pass  by  every  ship  in  harbour,  and  in  the  event  of  any  ship  failing 
to  hail  it  the  commander  was  to  go  on  board  to  know  the  reason 
why.  He  was  also  to  see  that  no  fire  or  candle  was  burning  after 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  report  '  any  disorder  on  board  any  ship 
by  drinking  or  otherwise,'  to  require  boats  and  vessels  passing  up 

'«'  See  p.  73,  siqjra. 

'^^  At  Chatham  the  following  instructions  apply  to  seventeen  boats  only.  Three 
were  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  any  alarm,  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  ordinary, 
routine  duties. 
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■H  and  down  in  the  night  to  give  an  account  of  themselves,  and  to 
IB  *  look  into  creeks  and  other  places  where  any  boats  may  probably 
be  harboured,  as  well  for  the  preventing  any  thievery  or  embezzle- 
ment as  any  surprise  by  an  enemy.'  The  commander  of  the  scout 
boat  was  to  report  all  his  proceedings  to  the  captain  of  the  guard- 
ship  in  charge  of  the  guardboats  for  that  month,  who  was  in  turn 
!,  to  report  exceptional  occurrences  to  the  resident  commissioner. 
\\  The  captain  was  required  to  keep  a  journal  of  all  the  pro- 
1 1  ceedings  of  the  boats,  and  to  send  it  up  quarterly  to  the  comptroller 
i  I  for  the  use  of  the  navy  office.  All  the  men  were  to  be  simul- 
taneously exercised  in  rowing  *  once  every  month  at  least.' 

On  13  April  1686  ^^^  another  '  establishment  '  was  put  forth  con- 
cerning *  volunteers  and  midshipmen  extraordinary,'  which  appears 
to  be  in  the  main  a  confirmation  of  an  earlier  establishment  of  4  May 
1676,  designed  (1)  to  afford  encouragement  '  to  families  of  better 
quality  ...  to  breed  up  their  younger  sons  to  the  art  and  practice  of 
navigation  '  by  '  the  bearing  several  young  gentlemen,  to  the  ends 
aforesaid,'  on  board  the  king's  ships  as  '  volunteers,'  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  ex-commanders  or  lieutenants  by  carrying 
them  as  *  midshipmen  extraordinary  '  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
complement  established  for  the  ship  in  which  they  sailed.  The 
rules  laid  down  by  Charles  II,  and  now  confirmed  by  his  brother, 
were  as  follows  :  (1)  A  maximum  number  was  fixed  for  ships  of  the 
four  lower  rates,  thus  : — 


Volunteers 


3rd  I  four 

4th  i  three 

5th  I  two 


6th  I 


one 


Midshipmen  extraordinary 


three 
two 
one 
one 


(2)  Volunteers  were  not  to  be  admitted  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless 
they  had  formerly  served  in  that  capacity.  (3)  On  any  vacancy  those 
that  had  formerly  served  were  to  have  the  preference.  (4)  Volun- 
teers were  to  be  allowed,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
victuals,  an  allowance  in  money  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  value  of 
their  victuals  up  to  24Z.  a  year,  and  (5^  it  was  left  to  the  option  of 
the  captain  whether  to  take  the  Ml.  and  victual  the  volunteers  at 
his  own  table,  or  to  leave  them  to  diet  themselves  out  of  it.  (6) 
No  volunteer  was  to  be  allowed  a  servant  at  the  king's  charge 
either  for  victuals  or  wages.  (7)  Those  only  should  be  received 
as  midshipmen  extraordinary  who  were  not  charged  with  *  any  mis- 
demeanour or  failure  of  duty '  in  their  previous  commands.  Any 
ex- commander  or  lieutenant  not  so  charged  was  qualified  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  vacancies  that  might  occur,  *  with  the  allowance  of  a 
servant  to  be  paid  according  to  his  quality.'     (8)  The  appointment 

165  Naval  Precedents,  p.  156. 
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of  volunteers  or  midshipmen  extraordinary  was  not  to  interfere 
with  the  estabhshment  of  cabins,  but  they  were  to  be  '  contented 
with  what  accommodation  shall  be  afforded  them  '  within  the 
estabUehment  after  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  ship  had  been  pro- 
vided for.  (9)  No  person  who  had  already  served  in  either  of  these 
capacities  was  to  be  readmitted  to  serve  without  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  master  of  the  ship  in  which  he  served 
before,  '  signifying  his  civil  and  sober  behaviour  and  obedience  to 
command  in  the  case  of  midshipmen  extraordinary,  and  the  same 
in  the  case  of  a  volunteer,  with  the  addition  of  his  having  diligently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  and  duty  of  a 
seaman.'  (10)  No  midshipman  extraordinary  was  to  receive  any 
pay  till  he  had  dehvered  to  the  secretary  ot  the  admiralty  '  a  perfect 
journal,  fairly  written,  kept  and  signed  by  himself,  expressing  in 
distinct  columns  the  place  where  the  said  ship  shall  have  been  each 
day  at  noon,  the  daily  change  of  the  wind,  and  all  extraordinary 
accidents  happening  in  the  voyage.'  (11)  Such  volunteers,  mid- 
shipmen extraordinary,  and  servants  to  midshipmen  extraordinary 
to  be  borne  on  the  ships'  books  for  victuals  and  wages  as  super- 
numeraries. Copies  of  these  instructions  were  sent  to  the  captains, 
and  they  were  required  to  have  them  *  forthwith  publickly  sett  up  in 
some  convenient  place  '  in  the  steerage,  '  to  prevent  any  pretence  of 
ignorance  in  any  that  shall  be  found  acting  contrary  thereto.' 

Another  '  establishment '  belonging  to  this  period  is  that  for  boat- 
swain's and  carpenter's  sea  stores,  dated  November  1686.^*^*^  It  had 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  navy  board  that  no  uniform  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  had  ever  before  been  made,  '  but  that  the  same 
have  been  for  the  most  part  issued,  and  their  expenses  allowed,  at 
the  pleasure  and  discretion  of  inferior  officers  in  the  yards.'  This 
want  of '  certainty  '  had  led  to  '  unlimited  and  extravagant  expenses  ' 
of  these  stores,  and  the  board,  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment, had  devoted  as  much  of  their  time  as  their  other  duties 
allowed  to  '  a  deliberate  consideration  and  adjustment  of  the 
qualities,  quantities,  and  proportions  of  each  distinct  species  of 
stores  needful  to  be  supplied  to  each  ship  .  .  .  whether  for  an  eight  or 
a  twelve  months'  voyage.'  The  details  are  too  numerous  to  print, 
but  the  paper  in  question  serves  as  another  illustration  of  the  care 
with  which  business  principles  were  being  at  this  time  applied  to 
the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  navy. 

The  restoration  of  discipline  in  the  navy,  the  great  end  to  which 
the  framing  of  these  establishments  was  directed,  was  a  work  for 
which  the  two  leading  spirits  of  the  higher  administration  had 
peculiar  qualifications.  James  II  was  a  disciplinarian  by  nature, 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  '  Admiralty  Letters  '  that  he  was  very 
anxious   to   introduce    a    new   order    into   naval   affairs.     *  It    is 

"*«  Naval  Precedents,  p.  639. 
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ipossible,'  wrote  Pepys  on  28  July  1687,'^'''  '  for  any  prince  to 
^)e  more  solicitous  for  the  recovering  and  establishing  of  good 
discipline  in  all  his  services,  both  at  land  and  sea,  and  to  do 
more  towards  it  than  he  whom  we  have  the  honour  to  serve  has 
done ; '  and  many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  king's 
fintimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  his  commanders, 
land  his  readiness  to  visit  their  offences  with  marks  of  his  dis- 
; pleasure,  though  some  of  them,  naturally  enough,  illustrate  also 
the  extent  of  the  prevailing  laxness  against  which  the  king  and 
Pepys  were  fighting.  During  the  earlier  part  of  Pepys' s  second 
secretaryship  drunkenness  appears  to  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  On  5  Aug.  1684  '^'^  we  find  him  writing  to  Captain  Wren, 
of  the  '  Centurion,'  at  Portsmouth,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  of  his 
second  lieutenant,  *  His  intemperance  is  no  new  thing  to  him,  and, 
indeed,  the  generality  of  that  vice  now  running  through  the  whole 
navy  is  such  as  does  call  for  and  will  certainly  find  both  his 
majesty  and  royal  highness  their  being  very  severe  in  their 
corrections  of  it,  as  that  without  which  the  recovery  of  their  naval 
discipline  seems  never  to  be  hoped  for.'  On  2  Oct.,^^-'  where 
an  old  offender's  captain  had  suggested  that  removal  to  another 
ship  would  be  sufficient  punishment,  Pepys  threatened  dismissal, 
affirming  the  general  principle  '  that  he  whose  debauchery  renders 
him  unfit  for  any  one  charge  in  the  navy,  renders  himself  by  the 
same  means  unfit  for  every  other,  and  therefore,  unfit  for  one  unfit 
for  all,  there  being  no  office  so  little  in  the  navy  but  requires  and  de- 
serves sobriety  to  manage  it  as  it  ought  to  be  managed  for  the  king.' 
*  Till  that  vice  be  cured,'  he  writes  a  few  months  later, ^'"  '  .  .  .  I 
do  despair  of  ever  seeing  his  majesty's  service  therein  to  thrive, 
and  as  I  have  given  one  or  two  instances  of  my  care  therein  already, 
so  shall  I  not  fail  by  the  grace  of  God  to  persevere  in  it  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  till  it  be  thoroughly  cured,  let  it  light  where  it  will.'  In 
this  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  was  soon  to  be  powerfully 
supported  by  the  new  king,  '  there  being  no  one  vice  which  can  give 
more  just  occasion  of  offence  to  his  majesty  than  that  of  drunkenness, 
for  the  restraining  which  ...  I  well  know  he  has  immoveably 
determined  to  have  the  severest  means  used,  nor  shall  I  in  my 
station  fail  (according  to  his  commands  and  my  duty)  to  give  my 
helping  hand  thereto.'  ^'^  On  6  Oct.  1685  ^"'-^  a  complaint  was 
being  investigated  made  by  the  captaia  of  the  '  Diamond '  against 
his  officers  *  of  their  being  sottish  and  unfit  to  serve  the  king,' 
particularly  the  gunner,  who  was  '  dead  drunk  in  his  cabin  when 
the  powder  was  to  be  taken  out.'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
king,  to  whom  drunkenness  was  '  an  offence  (how  lightly  soever 

'"  Adm.  Letters,  xiii.  222.     Cf.  also  x.  315,  xii.  182,  194,  203,  439. 
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others  may  think  on't)  '  that  he  would  '  never  pass  over,'  ^^^  turned 
his  attention  to  the  errors  of  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  in  his 
instructions  to  officers  ^^^  directed  '  certain  mulcts  to  be  set  upon  the 
heads  of  all  seamen  offending  by  drunkenness  and  some  other 
crimes,  as  a  standing  punishment  for  such  faults  that  may  be 
executed  during  the  voyage,  and  they  not  only  thereby  corrected 
but  the  poor  of  the  Chest  at  Chatham  relieved  also  by  their 
correction  ; '  '  which  way  of  punishment,'  adds  Pepys, 

though  I  know  it  to  be  sometimes  excepted  against  as  a  thing  that  affects 
the  wife  and  children  of  seamen  by  taking  money  out  of  their  purses,  and 
consequently  bread  out  of  their  mouths,  as  well  as  their  husbands'  and 
fathers',  yet  the  king  in  appointing  of  that  pecuniary  sort  of  punishment 
was  of  another  mind,  and  thinking  it  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  seamen's 
families  that  they  should  by  such  smaller  mulcts,  and  by  little  and  little, 
be  deterred  from  those  delinquencies  for  which  they  are  incurred,  than 
for  want  of  such  present  penalties  encourage  seamen  by  a  long  impunity 
to  continue  under  the  repetition  of  their  disorders  until  they  not  only 
forfeit  their  whole  pay,  but  subject  themselves  to  the  yet  greater  in- 
conveniences and  corrections  that  would  attend  their  being  brought  to 
courts-martial. 

The  author  of  the  too  candid  confessions  contained  in  the 
'  Diary '  ascribed  the  '  debauchery  and  impiety  that  is  too 
generally  found  in  the  navy  '  to  '  the  neglect,  or  at  least  in- 
difference, got  both  amongst  commanders  and  men  in  this  point  of 
chaplains,'  ^^^  and  in  this  matter  the  king  himself  was  equally 
anxious ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  even  a  chaplain  to  be 
politically  sound  appears  from  a  letter  of  19  March  1688.^^^  A 
certain  Mr.  Loton,  for  twenty-one  years  chaplain  of  the  ordinary 
at  Chatham,  was  made  the  object  of  a  railing  accusation  that  he 
had  *  made  it  his  business  to  dissuade  the  taking  off  the  test  and 
penal  laws.'  He  was  saved  from  dismissal  by  the  timely  discovery 
that  the  accusation  was  false,  but  this  recommendation  to  the 
king's  mercy  was  fortified  by  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Loton  had 
declared  pubHcly  '  that  whenever  his  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  call 
a  parhament  he  will,  both  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  freeholder 
of  Kent  and  otherwise,  promote  the  election  of  such  persons  to  be 
members  of  the  same  as  he  shall  understand  his  majesty's  desire 
of  having  chosen.' 

It  appears  from  the  '  Admiralty  Letters '  that  during  the  year  1685 
in  particular  other  disorders  also  besides  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
called  for  the  intervention  of  Pepys  and  the  king.  Complaints  had 
been  made  before  the  accession  of  James  of  want  of  zeal  among  the 
officers,^^^  and  the  'remissness'  shown  by  them  '  in  performing 
their  duties  on  board,  and  the  excessive  liberties  used  in  officiating 

''^  Adm.  Letters,  xiii.  416.  i-^  Ibid.  xi.  381. 
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by  deputies.'  ^^^  After  his  accession  the  king  took  a  strong  line 
about  officers  who  came  to  town  without  leave/^'-*  and  he  was  quite 
as  much  disposed  to  visit  with  his  displeasure  captains  who  changed 
their  stations  or  touched  at  ports  without  orders. ^^'^ 

In  dealing  with  irregularities  in  the  navy  neither  Pepys  nor  the 
king  was  a  respecter  of  persons.  A  nephew  of  Sir  Kobert  Holmes 
had  been  disorderly,  and  had  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  another 
volunteer  on  board  the  '  Happy  Eeturn,'  '  some  blood  being  spilt.' 
The  king,  out  of  consideration  for  his  uncle,  did  not  bring  him  to 
a  court-martial,  but  expressing  through  Pepys  regret  to  Sir  Eobert 
Holmes  that  a  nephew  of  his  '  should  so  behave  himself  as  to  render 
him  unfit  (under  the  disorderly  disposition  that  he  happens  now  to 
be  of)  to  be  continued  in  his  service,'  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed 
his  ship,  advising  that  if  he  is  intended  for  a  seaman  his  friends 
should  '  dispose  of  him  in  the  merchants'  service  upon  some  long 
voyage,  and  with  some  master  that  will  keep  a  strict  and  hard  hand 
upon  him,  in  hopes  that  time  and  such  usage  may  reform  him.'  '^^ 
Similarly  in  a  case  of  embezzlement,  where  Pepys  had  reason 
to  think  that  the  commissioner  at  Chatham  was  not  taking 
pains  to  bring  home  his  guilt  to  Thomas  Alcock,  carpenter  of 
the  'Elizabeth,'  because  of  his  relationship  to  Pepys  himself,  he 
demands  a  full  investigation  in  his  most  Eoman  style ; 

and  that  he  [Alcock]  may  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  any  pro- 
tection from  me,  I  desire  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  let  him  know 
that  what  you  do  herein  is  done  at  my  express  desire.  .  .  .  And,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  such  was  my  opinion  of  his  sobriety  and  honesty  at  this  very 
day,  and  my  regard  of  his  having  been  bred  in  the  navy,  that  I  was  not 
without  thoughts  of  finding  some  fair  occasion  of  promotion  to  him  from 
the  several  vacancies  that  probably  will  arise  from  this  miscarriage  .  .  . 
but  by  God's  grace  if  you  find  the  least  umbrage  of  a  miscarriage  of 
the  same  kind  in  him,  we  shall  soon  make  a  vacancy  instead  of  filling  one.^^^ 

Alcock  was  able  to  clear  himself,  and  soon  after  Pepys  writes  that 
he  is  '  satisfied,'  '  and  shall  resume  the  same  fair  thoughts  and  kind 
purposes  towards  him  which  I  had  before.'  '^^ 

The  rarity  of  references  to  breaches  of  discipline  in  the  '  Admiralty 
Letters  '  after  1685  suggests  that  the  severities  of  Pepys  and  his 
master  had  their  due  effect,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  navy  im- 
proved. Nevertheless,  when  the  Eevolution  was  impending  and  the 
necessity  arose  for  suddenly  strengthening  the  fleet  in  the  Downs, 
the  efforts  of  Pepys  and  his  subordinates  were  seriously  hampered 
by  the  deficiency  of  men.  This  very  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  king.  On  10  Sept.  1688  Pepys  wrote, ^^^  '  by  his  majesty's 
express  command  just  now  given,'  to  require  of  Sir  Eoger  Strickland 
a  complete  return  of  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  squadron  in 
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the  Downs,  and  their  distribution  among  the  several  ships,  *  which 
being  a  matter  wherein  his  majesty  is  pleased  very  much  to  con- 
cern himself,  as  that  whereon  his  service  must  in  the  success  of  it 
principally  depend,  and  that  therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  him      ^^ 
timely  to  know  how  it  stands  with  him  in  relation  thereto,  I  am      H| 
again  to  entreat  you  not  to  let  a  minute  be  lost  in  your  hastening  ]^ 

your  return  hereto  by  express.'  A  similar  return  was  required  from 
the  authorities  of  the  dockyards  where  ships  were  fitting  out,^^"^  and 
an  account  was  to  be  sent  to  the  admiralty  by  every  post  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  manning  the  ships. ^^^  At  first  it  was  hoped  that 
ordinary  means  would  suffice  to  bring  the  crews  up  to  their  full  war 
complement,^^^  but  at  length  the  king  was  obliged  to  authorise 
the  use  of  the  press.^^^  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary press  warrants  sent  to  the  captains  of  the  ships  requiring  to 
be  manned,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Fishermen's  and 
Watermen's  Companies  for  the  supply  of  men.  The  Fishermen 
employed  six  of  their  smacks  in  pressing  men  for  the  navy, 
and  the  Watermen  supplied  200  men  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  sea.^^'^  Later  on  the  Watermen's  Company  was  called 
upon  for  200  more,  and,  though  they  *  made  great  difficulty 
of  finding  so  many  without  sending  for  them  into  the  west 
country,'  ^'-^^  the  men  were  eventually  supplied  within  a  week.*^^ 
This  led  to  a  further  requisition  of  100  men,  which  was  also  met.^^^ 
The  quality  of  the  men  thus  furnished  appears  to  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  Watermen's  Company  sent  '  very  raw  young 
men,'  and  the  Fishermen  were  accused  of  '  raking  up  from  all  ends 
of  the  town,  and  that  most  scandalously,  persons  of  all  sorts  but 
that  only  which  they  should  be  of,  namely,  fishermen,  or  at  least 
seamen.'  ^^^  But  the  need  was  great  ^'^^  and  the  men  were  accepted. 
The  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  in  part  supplied  from  the  land 
army.  Soldiers  from  Rochester  were  employed  to  assist  in  navi- 
gating the  '  Eupert '  from  Chatham,  where  she  had  been  refitting,  into 
the  Hope  ;  ^^^  the  '  Plymouth  '  and  '  Dreadnought '  were  brought 
out  of  Portsmouth  to  join  the  fleet  with  the  aid  of  thirty  soldiers 
each  from  the  garrison  there,^^^  and  318  soldiers,  some  from  the 
Tower  and  others  from  Rochester,  were  put  on  board  the  fleet 
'  towards  the  helping  '  of  '  its  manning. '  ^^^ 

»«^  Adm.  Letters,  xiv.  407,  409.  •««  Ihid.  xv.  82,  65. 
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'"*  We  find  Pepys  excusing  a  zealous  captain  who  had  pressed  riggers  from  the 
king's  own  yard  at  Chatham,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  so  '  at  a  juncture  when  his  so 
doing  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the  king  that  it  would  almost  excuse  the  carrying 
away  a  priest  from  the  altar '  (xv.  245). 
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I^^V  The  arrangements  for  victualling  had  always  an  important 
1^  bearing  upon  the  contentment  and  efficiency  of  the  seamen,  and 
H  y®^  successive  reorganisations  and  changes  of  contract  had  hitherto 
IB  failed  to  give  any  satisfaction.  *  Englishmen,'  wrote  Pepys  in  the 
!■      '  Naval  Minutes,'  ^''^ 

IB  and  more  especially  Seamen,  love  their  Bellies  above  anything  else,  and 
IH  therefore  it  must  always  be  remembered,  in  the  management  of  the  vic- 
IB,  tualling  of  the  navy,  that  to  make  any  abatement  from  them  in  the 
I^^H  quantity  or  agreeableness  of  the  victuals,  is  to  discourage  and  provoke 
I^^B  them  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  will  sooner  render  them  disgusted  with 
|^|f^  the  king's  service  than  any  one  other  iiardship  that  can  be  put  upon 
B^ff     them. 

.  Pepys  himself  had  attempted  in  1677  to  establish  a  better  con- 
tract,^^^  but  by  1678  he  must  have  been  convinced  that  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  king's  treasure  the  new  contract  was  no  better  than 
the  old.^^°  What  Pepys  would  have  done  if  he  had  remained  in 
office  we  do  not  know,  but  his  successors,  described  as  *  supine '  in 
other  departments,  decided  fco  revolutionise  the  whole  method  of 
the  victualling,  and  to  abandon  contract  in  favour  of  a  state  vic- 
tualling department,  resembling  in  its  general  character  the  system 
which  had  been  established  under  the  Commonwealth  in  August 
1655  and  continued  until  the  Eestoration.'^^^  On  10  Dec.  1683  a 
patent  was  issued  constituting  Sir  Eichard  Haddock, '^^^  Anthony 
Sturt,  John  Parsons,  and  Nicholas  Fenn  commissioners  for 
victualling,  as  '  more  conducible  to  our  service,  as  well  in  lessening 
the  charge  of  victualling  our  navy  as  in  furnishing  the  same  at 
all  times  with  good  and  wholesome  provisions.'  They  were  em- 
powered by  the  patent  to  contract  for  victuals  and  whatever  else 
was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  service,  and  from  1  Jan.  1684 
they  were  to  have  handed  over  to  them  all  the  king's  *  victualling 
offices,  houses,  brewhouses,  bakehouses,  mills,  granaries,  cooperages, 
and  storehouses,  as  well  at  the  Tower  Hill,  in  London  (where  we 
will  that  the  principal  victualling  office  shall  be  kept  and  .  .  .  the 
.  .  .  commissioners  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  attendance),  as  also  at  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  Kochester,  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere.'  The 
commissioners  were  authorised  to  appoint  clerks,  agents,  purveyors 
at  salaries  to  be  *  first  settled  and  approved  '  by  the  treasury,  and  to 
cause  payments  to  be  made  at  their  discretion  by  warrant  to  their 
cashier,  such  payments  being  inserted  in  quarterly  bills  to  be 
allowed  from  time  to  time  by  the  treasury.  They  were  also  em- 
powered of  their  ow^n  motion,  without  warrant,  to  sell  all  unservice- 
able provisions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  *  as  often  as  it  shall  be 

198  p_  274.  in»  English  Historical  Keview,  xiii.  31.  -""  Ibid.  p.  41. 

"^"^  A  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  occurs  in  Hollond's 
Discourses  of  the  Navy  (p.  154). 
^'^  Naval  Precedents,  p.  48. 
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needful  for  our  service  in  time  of  extraordinary  action  or  otherwise  ' 
to  hire  labourers,  carts,  or  hoj^s  at  the  rates  '  at  the  same  time  com- 
monly given  by  merchants.'  The  commissioners  were  to  receive  a 
salary  of  400L  apiece,  and  were  to  be  '  exempted  from  serving  in 
juries  or  bearing  any  civil  or  military  office.'  This  commission  was 
not  in  any  way  to  '  impeach  or  prejudice  '  Sir  Richard  Haddock's 
commission  as  comptroller  of  the  navy. 

The  '  instructions  '  annexed  to  this  patent  follow  in  all  material 
particulars  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  1677,  those  parts  of  the 
contract  which  were  now  unnecessary  being  omitted.  The  com- 
missioners were  instructed  'not  any  manner  of  way  to  be  interested 
or  concerned  in  selling  of  victuals,  or  any  other  stores,  necessaries, 
or  utensils  whatsoever  for  the  service  of  the  victualling,  or  in  any 
benefit  or  advantage  that  may  arrive  thereby  ; '  and  they  were  to 
take  care  that  the  whole  service  be  managed  '  with  all  possible  good 
husbandry  for  the  king.'  Before  the  end  of  March  in  each  year 
they  were  to  submit  to  the  navy  board  •'  an  account,  signed  by 
themselves,  of  the  victualling  for  the  preceding  year ;  '  and  they 
were  to  '  take  care  that  their  cashier  be  the  treasurer  of  the  navy's 
instrument,  and  such  a  person  as  he  will  be  responsible  for,  and 
likewise  that  he  reside  at  the  victualling  office  on  Tower  Hill,  there 
to  issue  out  the  moneys  for  the  services  aforesaid  on  behalf  of  the 
said  trade.' 

If  we  may  infer  anything  from  the  silence  of  the  '  Admiralty 
Letters,'  this  change  of  method  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the 
victualling  of  the  navy.  A  few  complaints  were  made  in  1685,^°^ 
but  an  inquiry  was  ordered  in  each  case  b}^  the  navy  board,  and  on 
the  whole  the  victualling  office  did  not  come  out  badly  under  the 
test  of  mobilisation  in  1688.  At  first  the  delays  caused  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety, 2^"*  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  victuallers  were 
empowered  by  royal  warrant  to  '  press  labourers,  artificers,  and 
others '  for  their  service  in  the  victualling.^"^  They  were 
summoned  no  less  than  three  times  in  one  week  before  the  cabinet 
to  report  progress  to  the  king  himself,"^"''  and  to  .isten  to  his  earnest 
remonstrances,^'"  but  the  earnest  remonstrances  were  not  without 
results.  The  necessity  for  mobilisation  had  been  realised  about  the 
middle  of  August.  By  the  end  of  October  Pepys  was  able  to  report 
that  the  fleet  is  '  now  (God  be  thanked)  at  the  Gunfleet,  and  in 


-''  Adm.  Letters,  xi.  290,  341,  3(30.  •^»'  Ihicl.  xv.  90,  93,  100,  157,  164-5. 

-"^  Ibid.  XV.  46.     See  also  pp.  36,  38. 

•-"«  7  Oct.  (xv.  105) ;  8  Oct.  (p.  117) ;  14  Oct.  (p.  149). 

2"'  '  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  that  might  contribute  aught  to  the  quickening 
the  victuallers,  I  moved  his  majesty  to  require  their  attendance  on  him  this  night  at 
the  Cabinet,  where  accordingly  they  were,  and  were  urged  with  all  the  fervour  the 
king  could  express  to  the  losing  no  time  that  can  possibly  be  saved  in  the  dispatching 
-away  provisions  to  you.'     (S.  P.  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Sunday,  7  Oct.,  xv.  105.) 
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very  good  condition  there. '^°®  There  were  still  more  ships  to  be 
got  ready  for  sea,  but  of  these  he  writes,  *  I  do  with  the  same  zeal 
continue  to  press  the  despatch  of  the  rest  that  are  behind  that  I 
would  do  for  my  victuals  if  I  were  hungry.'  ^°^ 

The  year  168B  saw  an  attempt  to  reorganise  the  office  of  the 
ordnance.  The  Pepysian  Library  contains  a  fine  copy  of  new 
*  Rules,  Orders,  and  Instructions  for  the  Future  Government  of  the 
Office  of  the  Ordnance,'  dated  25  July  1683,  and  addressed  to 
*■  George,  Lord  Dartmouth,  master-general  of  our  ordnance,'  ^^°  who 
was  responsible  for  the  draft  which  the  king  now  confirmed.  From 
the  king's  warrant  of  confirmation  we  learn  that  this  reorganisa- 
tion included  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  purchase  of  places.  The 
master-general  was  henceforth  to  have  '  a  plentiful  and  sufficient 
salary '  of  1,500L,  to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office 
'  without  having  recourse  to  those  undue  means  formerly  practised.' 
This  was  granted  '  to  the  end  that  neither  you  nor  any  coming 
into  or  executing  the  said  place  after  you  shall  either  by  him  or 
themselves,  or  by  any  other  person,  take  or  receive  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  presents,  gratuities,  or  other  consideration  for  any 
warrant,  place,  or  employment  whatsoever  within  the  said  office, 
the  selling  of  which  places  and  employments  hath  been  and  must 
necessarily  (if  continued)  be  the  cause  of  many  great  mischiefs  to 
our  service.'  The  fees  of  the  principal  officers  were  also  commuted 
for  fixed  salaries.  The  manuscript  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
proper  duties  of  each  official  belonging  to  the  ordnance  office, 
and  a  list  of  the  official  salaries,  which  amounted  altogether  to 
10,643L  10^*.  The  instructions  of  1683  were  amended  by  James  II 
by  an  order  of  4  Feb.  1686.  In  spite  of  this  reorganisation  the 
system  of  the  ordnance  office  turned  out  to  be  very  defective  when 
it  was  tried  by  the  test  of  1688.  As  early  as  11  Sept.^^^  Pepys 
writes  of  '  complaints  '  that  '  do  almost  every  day  come  to  his 
majesty  of  the  loss  of  time  '  due  to  the  '  backwardness  and  un- 
readiness '  of  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  in  sending  guns  and  stores 
aboard  the  fleet,  and  daring  the  important  months  of  preparation 
these  complaints  constantly  recur. -^-  Pepys  himself  seems  to 
ascribe  the  breakdown  of  this  part  of  the  naval  organisation  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  ordnance  office  was  at  this  time  exposed  to 

2"«  26  Oct.,  XV.  250.     See  also  pp.  219-20,  256-7,  284. 

2»9  Adm.  Letters,  xv.  241. 

"'"  MS.  2827.  The  lieutenant-general,  800^.  ;  the  surveyor,  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and 
storekeeper,  400Z.  each  (the  clerk  being  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  varying  from  10s.  to 
21.  for  entering  new  appointments) ;  the  clerk  of  the  deliveries,  300Z.  ;  the  treasurer 
of  the  ordnance,  500Z. ;  and  the  secretary  or  chief  clerk  to  the  master  of  the  ordnance, 
for  himself  and  under-clerks,  200Z. 

■■^"  Adm.  Letters,  xiv.  417. 

•^•2  21  Sept.  (XV.  21)  ;  27  Sept.  (p.  49)  ;  2  Oct.  (p.  71)  ;  3  Oct.  (p.  79) ;  8  Oct.  (pp. 
119-20) ;  13  Oct.  (p.  160)  ;  20  Oct.  (pp.  222-3)  ;  22  Oct.  (p.  228) ;  26  Oct.  (p.  242)  ; 
29  Oct.  (p.  261)  ;  2  Nov.  (p.  292)  ;  16  Nov.  (p.  376). 
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exceptional  demands  from  the  army  also,  and  partly  to  the  absence 
of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  master-general.-^^ 

Pepys's  published  *  Memoirs  '  contain  so  complete  an  account  of 
the  exact  condition  of  the  navy  at  the  time  when  he  relinquished 
office  ^^^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  subject  here,  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  print  the  interesting  table  which  concludes 
his  manuscript '  Eegister  of  the  Koyal  Navy,'  especially  as  it  fills  the 
gaps  in  the  writer's  lists  of  ships  built  under  different  adminis- 
trations.^^^ 


One  General  View  of  the  different  States  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England,  as  to  Number, 
Burthen,  Men,  and  Guns,  between  that  found  by  King  Charles  II,  May  1660,  and 
that  left  by  King  James  II,  December  1"688. 


Number 

Tonnage 

Men 

Guns 

ftlliria   TIl/l    \rpc.c'rilc' 

OIlipo  ctli<.l     V  Cf 

Rate 

1660 

1688 

1660 

1688 

1660 

1688 

1660 

1     1688 

1 

' 

1st      . 

3 

9 

4,078 

12,756 

1,600 

'    6,705 

260 

878 

2nd    . 

11 

11 

9,307 

15,302 

3,480 

7,010 

658 

974 

Ships  of  the- 

3rd     . 

16 

39 

11,529 

37,832 

3,520 

16,525 

820  12,640 

4th     . 

45 

41 

21,597 

21,945 

5,980 

9,440 

1,718  i  1,914 

5th     . 

37 

2 

9,096 

562 

3,375 

260 

832 

60 

6th     . 

23 

6 

2,293 

839 

1,135 

420 

252 

90 
/    20 

Bombers  . 

• 

— 

3 

— 

457 

— 

115 

— 

and  4 
i  mor- 
tars 

Fire-ships 

— 

26 

— 

4,762 



925 

—     r  224 

Hoys 

1 

6 

33 

266 

3 

15 

:      — 

Hulks        . 

7 

7 

3,826 

4,467 

14 

59 

-      1       18 

Ketches    . 

5 

3 

300 

230 

175 

115 

38  i       24 

Pinks 

6 

— 

480 



260 

60  1     — 

Pontoons  . 



1 



80 

_ 

Sloops 

1 

— 

33 

— 

5 



2       — 

Smacks    . 

' 



4 



92 

8 

Tow  boats 

* 



1 







: . 

Yachts     . 

• 

1 

14 

22 

1,442 

^ 1 

4 

343 

2  '     104 

/  6,950 
land  4 
mor- 
tars 

Total 

156 

173  1 

62,594 

101,032 

19,551 

41,940  ; 

4,642 

1 

1 

' 

1 

[sic-] 

Figures  such  as  these  and  facts  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
foregoing  articles  go  a  long  way  to  justify  the  claims  made  by  Pepys 
on  behalf  of  the  naval  administrations  with  which  he  himself  was 
connected,  and  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  special  commission  of 

■-'^  Adm.  Letters,  xv.  380-1.  2»i  See  the  elaborate  tables  on  pp.  178-207. 

-'^  The  discrepancies  between  the  figures  for  1688  given  here  and  on  p.  69,  sup}-a, 
are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  table  includes  bombers,  fire-ships,  pontoons,  and 
tow  boats,  and  takes  changes  of  rating  and  consequent  changes  of  men  and  guns  into 
account.  Two  ships  should,  however,  be  added  to  the  lists  for  1660-73— the  '  Swift- 
sure,'  a  third-rate,  built  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  at  Portsmouth  in  1673  (length,  123  ft. ; 
breadth,  38  8  ;  depth,  15-6 ;  draught,  17*6  ;  tonnage,  978  ;  men,  420  ;  guns,  70),  and 
the  '  Phoenix,'  a  fifth-rate,  built  at  Portsmouth  by  Sir  Anthony  Deane  in  1671  (length, 
90  ;  breadth,  28-6  ;  depth,  11-2  ;  draught,  13 ;  tonnage,  389  ;  men,  180  ;  guns,  42). 
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1686,  which  '  raised  the  navy  of  England  from  the  lowest  state  of 
impotence  to  the  most  advanced  step  towards  a  lasting  and  solid 
prosperity  that  (all  circumstances  considered)  this  nation  had  ever 
seen  it  at.'  ^^^  And  of  Pepys  himself  we  may  say  that  he  had 
grasped  as  few  others  of  his  time  had  been  able  to  do  three 
*  truths '  of  the  *  sea  (Economy  '  of  England  which  are  as  valid  to-day 
as  they  were  when  Pepys  stated  them — '  that  integrity  and  general 
(but  unpractised)  knowledge  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  conduct  and 
support  a  navy,  so  as  to  prevent  its  declension  into  a  state  little 
less  unhappy  than  the  worst  that  can  befall  it  under  the  want  of 
both  ;  '  *  that  not  much  more  (neither)  is  to  be  depended  on,  even 
from  experience  alone  and  integrity,  unaccompanied  with  vigour 
of  application,  assiduity,  affection,  strictness  of  discipline,  and 
method,'  but  that  what  is  needed  above  all  things  is  '  a  strenuous 
conjunction  of  all  these.'  It  is,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration  to  adopt 
the  language  of  an  anonymous  writer,^^^  and  speak  of  him  as  *  the 
great  treasurer  of  naval  and  maritime  knowledge,'  who  was  '  aequi- 
ponderous '  to  his  colleagues  '  in  moral,  and  much  superior  in 
philosophical  know^ledge  and  the  universal  knowledge  of  the 
oeconomy  of  the  navy  ; '  but  we  may  fairly  claim  for  him  that  he 
did  more  than  any  one  else  under  a  king  that  '  did  hate  the  very 
sight  and  thoughts  of  business '  to  apply  business  principles  to 
naval  administration. 

J.  E.  Tanner. 

2»6  Memoirs,  p.  213. 

"^  Letter  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  by  T.  H.  (possibly  Thomas  Hayter). 
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THE   HIDATION    OF    SOME    SOUTHEBN    COUNTIES. 

The  hide  is  grown  somewhat  tiresome,  but  we  cannot  well  neglect 
it,  for  on  no  other  Saxon  institution  have  we  so  many  details,  if  we 
can  but  decipher  them.  That  in  most  southern  and  western 
counties  each  vill  or  group  was  in  general  assessed  at  five  hides,  or 
some  multiple  thereof,  has  been  amply  proved,  and  is  now  familiar 
ground.  But  how  was  this  assessment  made  ?  Was  the  county 
assessed  with  a  round  number  of  hides,  which  were  first  divided 
between  the  hundreds  and  then  subdivided  among  the  townships  ? 
Mr.  Eound  has  shown  that  in  Cambridgeshire  reductions  made 
after  the  Conquest  were  distributed  downwards  from  the  hundred 
to  the  vill,  and  that  the  Saxon  hidage  was  probably  apportioned  in 
the  same  way,  but  elsewhere  the  Domesday  evidence  depends  largely 
on  the  fact  that  some  hundreds  contain  just  50,  100,  or  200  hides,^ 
for  other  round  numbers  might  result  from  any  collection  of  five-hide 
units.  It  may,  I  think,  be  carried  further  by  using  the  five-hide  unit 
to  correct  the  Domesday  returns.  To  assume  that  in  a  county,  with, 
say,  1,183  recorded  hides,  the  true  total  should  be  1,200,  may  be 
mere  guess  work  ;  but,  if  we  find  the  missing  seventeen  hides  divided 
between  a  dozen  hundreds  and  twenty  or  thirty  vills,  each  within 
very  little,  many  within  a  fraction  of  a  round  figure,  the  case  is 
entirely  altered.  If  all  the  vills  or  groups  A  B  C  .  .  Z,  which 
make  up  a  hundred,  are  assessed  in  multiples  of  five,  except 
D,  rated  at  9|,  L  at  14^,  and  T  at  8^,  we  need  not  have  much 
doubt  that  \  is  missing  at  D,  |  at  L,  and  probably  1^  at 
T;  the  *Inq.  Com.  Cant.'  gives  us  many  such  cases.  We  may 
at  least  test  a  few  counties  on  this  principle,  and  perchance  learn 
other  things  by  the  way.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  the  full 
details,  but  they  can  be  fairly  represented  in  skeleton.  For  each 
Domesday  hundred  I  will  give  by  a  row  of  figures  the  groups  of 
five-hide  units.  Each  group  may  consist  {a)  of  a  single  manor  ; 
QS)  of  several  entries  with  the  same  name,  the  number  of  entries 

*  Eound,  Feudal  England,  pp.  44,  91 ;  Maitland,  Domesday  Booh  and  Beyond, 
pp.  120,  480.  Professor  Maitland  points  out  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
Worcestershire,  but  there  half  the  hundreds  depend  on  ownership,  and  the  whole 
system  appears  to  be  a  rearrangement  (op.  cit.  p.  455). 
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being  given  by  a  small  figure  above  the  line  ;  (c,  starred)  of  several 
neighbouring  villages ;  {d,  marked  f)  of  a  block  made  up  partly  of 
unidentified  entries.  When  the  group  is  mainly  unidentified,  or 
the  villages  are  not  clearly  adjacent,  square  brackets  are  used,  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  small  fractions  have  been  neglected.  Where 
any  manor  paid  geld  T.E.E.  on  less  than  the  number  of  hides 
that  *  were  there  '  I  have  taken  the  latter. 

To  begin  with  Middlesex,  which  is  well  rubricated,  we  get — 


Elthom. 

Spelthorn. 

Hounslow. 

Edmonton. 

Gore. 


♦59^2,  15,  30,  10,  15^  15,  30,  5,  5,  t20«,  [10] 
*20•^  *15^  t5^  5,  102,  203,  12,  5,  15,  5     .         .         .         .   = 
70,  35       =  105.  f  Ossulston.     591",  50^  15,  5,  5,  5-,  5*, 
35,  30,  5  =70.    1      10,  *20^  5,  5,  10,  10,  5,  *10S  [10]    .   = 
100,  10^,  20,  9|,  9i  =  149,  say  150.  Total  corrected 


=  214|,say215. 
=   112     „     115. 


229|  „ 


230. 

885. 


This  is  a  good  example  of  the  correction  of  hundreds,  but  does 
not  give  a  very  round  county  total.^ 

Let  us  take  next  the  neighbouring  county  of  Bucks.  The 
rubricating  seems  careless,  but  the  original  hundreds  can,  I  think, 
be  reconstructed  with  tolerable  certainty  as  follows  : — 


Bonestou.  10,  20'«,  5,  5,  10,  5,  10,  lOS  10^,  10|^  4       . 

Moleslou.  tl9".  9f''  5|«,  5,  10,  5\  10^  flO'-  24^  1     . 

Sigelai.  10,  10,  10,  10^,  10^  9^^  10^  *9i«,  5,  20,  10,  10^ 

Stodfald.  5,  5^,  5\  *10^  8,  5,  5,"  *10^  *20^  5,  23=* 

Kovelai.  *15\  *4f ,  10^,  10,  10,  10,  15,  19-,  5    . 

Lamua.  t20^  tlO^  20,  20,  17,  5,  15^,  10  . 

Essedene.  10,  10^,  *9i-,  10,  *15S  10,  10^  10,  20-,  15\  5- 

Tichesele.  5,  20,  *di^,  5,  10^,  10,  20,  5,  10,  t4f-,  pO'   . 

Votesdene.  flO^,  30^  5,  5,  *39f ,  10       ...         . 

Mureslai.  10,  *10*,  10,  [24,]  10,  15,  19|%  10=*       . 

Coteslau.  5^  flS'",  5^  5,  10,  *30\  10,  15^  5'',  5^,  18    . 

Erlai.  '  *14|'«,  20,  20,  5^,  p9^\  20,  [10] 

Stanes.  ISJ",  14'-',  5-,  15,  30-,  tl4f^  40,  5,  20  . 

Elesberie.  10,  24,  29i^  25i^  20,  10      . 

Kiseberge.  30,  30,  30,  9^=* 

Dustenberge.  10,  10,  5,  30*,  [5,]  10,  20,  10,  *35*,  5%  *10- . 

Burneham.  10\  10^  15\  10,  *Ul',  *33%  *302 

Stoches.  20,  10,  5,  13^,  10,  10,  10,  17   .    .    . 


=  991,  say  100. 


.  =  100|  „ 

.  =  123f  „ 

.  =  101  „ 

•  =  98f  „ 

.  =  117  „ 

.  =  124i  „ 

.  =  119  „ 

.  =  99|  „ 

.  =  108.1  „ 

.  =  123^  „ 

.  -  119  „ 

.  =  159  „ 

.  =  119  „ 

.  =  m  „ 

.  =  150     „ 


100. 

125. 

105. 

100. 

120. 

125. 

120. 

100. 

110. 

125. 

120. 

160. 

120. 

100. 

150. 
122^  „  122i. 
95i     „     97i. 


The  total  recorded  ^  is  2,078  ;   corrected  2,100.     Buckingham  goes 

2  Professor  Maitland  counts  868,  which  points  to  the  more  likely  total  of  875. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  smaller  entries  at  Stepney  (or  Fulham)  are  included  in  the  hidage 
of  the  chief  manor.  I  have  moved  to  Gore  the  Kingsbury,  which  (129,  b  2)  stands 
last  under  the  heading  Elthorn.  It  is  thus  in  the  natural  position  for  a  missing 
rubric,  and  it  joins  an  entry  with  the  same  name  on  f.  128,  b  2.  The  cases  marked 
in  later  notes  by  italics  are  similar  in  both  respects ;  they  may  not  be  all  mistakes, 
for  some  may  have  been  moved  from  one  hundred  to  another  by  their  owners,  e.g. 
Haddenham  (note  3,  below),  but  it  is  the  arrangement  of,  say,  1010  that  we  want  to 
reconstruct. 

'  Professor  Maitland  counts  2,074.  Perhaps  Burneham  should  be  corrected  125, 
and  Stoches  100,  but  there  are  6  doubtful  hides  counted  in  Erlai  at  Pitstone  146,  b  1. 
I  have  assigned  Chentone,  152,  b  1,  to  Essedene  ;  to  Sigelai  six  entries  from  Wlsiestone, 
147,  b  2 ;  to  Stodfald  six  entries  from  Lanport,  147,  b  1  ;  also  to  Stodfald,  Westberie, 
Dodeford,  and  Eadclive,  151,  b  2,  though  rubricated  Mureslai ;  Tedlingham,  148,  b  2, 
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with  Gawcott  and  Boreton,  both  in  the  parish,  to  make  up  4f 
in  Eovelai.  Let  us  now  group  these  figures  according  to^  the 
modern  hundreds,  which  may  possibly  represent  ancient  divisions. 


Bonestou  . 
Moleslou  . 
Sigelai 

.  100 
.  100 
.  125 

Stodfall  . 
Eovelai    . 
Lamua    . 

.  105 
.  100 
.  120 

Essedene    . 
Tichesele  . 
Votesdene  . 

.  125 
.  120 

.  100 

Now  Newport    . 

.  325 

Now  Buckingham 

.  325 

Now  Ashendon  . 

.  345 

Mureslai    . 
Coteslau    . 
Erlai 

.  110 
.  125 
.  120 

Stanes     . 
Elesberie 
Bisberge  . 

.  160 
.  120 
.  100 

Dustenberge 
Burneham 
Stoches . 

.  150 
.  122i 
.     97i 

Now  Cotteslow  . 

.  355 

Now  Aylesbury 

,  380 

Now  Chilterns 

.     370 

We  must  apparently  give  up  any  idea'  that  the  normal  rating 
of  a  hundred  was  100  hides.  That  it  was  not  so  in  1086  is  plain 
enough,  but  we  are  tempted  to  think  it  may  have  been  so  once. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  hundreds  may  have  been  pulled 
about  by  bishop  or  baron,  and  it  might  be  possible  in  some  cases 
to  rearrange  a  county  into  hundreds  of  100  hides  each,  though  on 
trial  it  proves  difficult  even  in  such  promising  counties  as  Beds 
and  Hunts.  But  in  Bucks  it  seems  out  of  the  question,  for  from 
the  shape  of  the  county  the  first,  second,  and  last  groups  are 
isolated  except  on  one  side.  The  utmost  rearrangement  possible 
would  be  into  multiples  of  25.  The  round  100  hides  appears  to 
be  the  standard  by  which  the  hundred  is  judged,  not  the  mould 
into  which  it  is  fitted. 

We  will  now  cross  the  Thames  to  Surrey,  where  the  hundreds, 
not  often  omitted,  work  out  thus  :  ^ — 

to  Bonestou  (cf.  145,  a  2,  and  note  2,  above)  ;  Heruldsmede  and  Wainiendone,  150, 
b  2,  and  Brickella,  145,  a  1,  to  Moleslou  (cf.  149,  a  2  ;  146,  b  2  ;  148,  a  1) ;  Boretone, 
144,  a  2,  to  Eovelai  (cf.  147,  b  2) ;  Cresselai,  150,  b  1,  to  Essedene  (cf.  147,  a  2)  ;  Had- 
denham,  148,  b  1,  to  Tichesele  ;  Berlave,  151,  a  1,  and  Estone,  152,  a  1,  to  Dustenberge 
(cf.  144,  b  1 ;  150,  a  1).  With  hesitation  (it  does  not  help  the  argument)  I  have  moved 
Senelai,  146,  b  2,  rubricated  Sigelai,  to  Mureslai  (cf.  151,  b  2  ;  152,  a  2) ;  Edgecot  (5  hid., 
147,  b  2)  and  Adstock  (10  hid.,  148,  a  2)  to  Lamua ;  Crendone  (10  hid.,  151,  b  1)  to 
Essedene.  The  identifications  are  conveniently  found  in  Dr.  Bawden's  translation, 
but  Edingeberge,  147,  b  2,  is  Lethenborough  ;  cf .  144,  b  2. 

<  Possibly  (35  b  1,  2),  in  Torncrosta,  Betchworth  6  h.  is  the  same  as  Betchworth 
6  h.  in  Wootton  H.,  but  is  excluded  from  the  5  hides  T.E.W.  Some  of  the  nameless 
hides  might  easily  be  counted  also  in  the  T.E.E.  hidage  of  the  manors  from  which 
they  had  been  separated  after  the  conquest.  A  few  details  are  doubtful,  but  the  total 
cannot  be  far  from  2,000.  In  Copthorn  Cuddington  (30  then  5  h.)  seems  to  cover 
T.E.E.  (but  not  in  1086)  the  4|  hides  in  the  same  column  held  by  Eandulf,  Baigniard, 
and  Ulwin.  I  have  moved  Weybridge  (32,  b  1 ;  cf.  32,  a  1)  to  Elmbridge ;  and 
have  counted  in  Woking  at  Clandon  two  hides  in  Bramley  (31,  a  2  ;  cf.  34,  a  1) 
held  T.E.E.  by  Anschil;  other  2|  hides  in  Bramley  are  repeated  under  Sutton,  32,  a  1. 
Estreham  (32,  b  2  ;  cf .  34,  b  2)  was  probably  in  Brixton  T.E.E.,  but  moved  to 
Kingston  later.  Burgham  and  Worplesdon  (34,  b  1)  are  plainly  in  Woking. 
Professor  Maitland  counts  only  1,830  hides  T.E.E.  As  my  T.E.W.  figures  are  close  to 
his  (note  9,  below),  the  difference  should  he  in  the  lands  of  the  king  or  of  Odo,  but  I 
cannot  account  for  it. 
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Brixton.  *29i^  5,  5,  *15^  -••'85^  10,  5,  80,  20,  *29f 

Kingston.        10,  ♦45^  fS-,  10-,  t33« 

Elmbridge.     h  30,  20^  t20f ,  *25f ,  *19i«,  7 

Godley.  *352,  10,  5,  10,  40       .         .         . 

Woking.  *40«,  *15^  20,  *40«,  flO^S  24^    . 

Godalming.    25,  5,  *22i^  15,   5,  20,  5 

Farnham,  60  ;  and  Blackheath.     20,  t40^  *202,  15^ 

Effingham  and  Wotton.  tl5^  5,  26,  1  ;  jS^  nO\  *30^  *12i3,  [?l 

Beigate  (Cherchefelle).     37^,  13|,  ^,  5,  10,  20^,  20 

Copthorn.       10,  tlO^  15,  10^,  25^,  *39^^  *50^  30,  5,  [2|]      . 

Wallington.  20,  30,  *50i^  50'^  *10^  80, 11,  ♦34^,  15,  20, 20,  [14^],  21 

Tandridge.  10,  40,  20,  10,  20,  25,  20,  [5^,]  20^,  120^,  flO'^  10 

The  total  recorded  is  2,002^  ;  corrected  2,005  ;  but  the  true  assess- 
ment was  probably  a  round  2,000. 

For  Gloucestershire  Mr.  Taylor  has  compiled  an  analysis,  from 
which  we  can  find  the  hidage  of  each  hundred  in  1065  as  follows  :^- — 


=   284|, 

say    285. 

=   103    1 

=    122^1 

„  r  100. 

„   I  125 

=    100 

„      100. 

=    149A 

„      150 

=   97^"^ 

n        971 

=    145 

„      145 

=   102i 

„    102^ 

=   1061 

„      105 

=   197*^ 

„     200 

=   384^ 

„      385 

=   2101: 

„      210 

Chelflede         .  129|  Langetrev      .  102  1  Pulcrecerce  ? 

35     Tetboldstane  64,  say  65 

Gretestanes    .     80     Grimboldstou     63  J  Suineshovede 

49|  Wideles      .     98^  „  100 

Chintineham  .     30     Cirecestre      .  |  86     Langelei 

50     Bradelege   .     94    „     95 

Holeford          .     60     Gersdone       .  1 73|  Bernintrev    . 

50     Brightwolds   103    „  105 

Teodechesberie    95     Dudestan  and            Botelav 

63TBiselege       .     27^,,    30 
12  J  Wesberie    ?     54^  „    55 

Salmanesberie  178  ^  Bertune  E.     .     85^  Langebrige    . 

Wacrescumbe      72  /  Witestane      .     30     Bliteslav 

40     Derheste      .  119 

Bernitone       ?     30|  Blacelawes    .     45     Ledenei 

20     Berchelai     .  128| 

Bechberie        .     40     Edrestane      .  ^  37     Tviferde 

5     Barton  B.    .      6 

Respigete        .     79f  Bachestane    .  |  18     Tedenham     . 

30     Letberge      .       6    ,,260 

The  corrected  total  is  2,400,  and  the  five-hide  units  are  conspicuous 
in  vill  and  hundred.  The  original  hundreds  are  not  intact ;  distant 
members  have  been  added  to  Tewkesbury,  Deerhurst,  and  Berkeley, 
but  we  have  the  same  system  as  before,  multiples  of  five  for  the 
village  groups  fitted  into  a  round  county  total.  It  is  clear  that, 
if  the  above  figures  may  be  accepted,  the  hidation  of  these  three 
counties  was  based  on  a  block  assessment  of  the  shire  as  a  whole. 
The  county  totals  are  too  round  and  the  hundreds  not  round 
enough  for  any  other  explanation. 

Cambridgeshire,  half   of  which    we  get    from  the  '  Inq.   Com. 
Cant.,'  supplemented  by  Mr.  Bound,  does  not  work  out  so  neatly.'' 

^  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  extra  vol.  1887-9,  '  Analysis  of  D.  B.  for 
Glouc'  Chelflede  here  covers  Cheftesihat ;  Gretestanes,  Sudelege  and  Todintun. 
Horefield,  an  outlying  member  of  Berkeley,  Barton,  and  Letberge  make  up  20  hides. 
Mr.  Taylor  adds  in  with  the  others  all  hides  mentioned  as  held  by  subtenants. 
These  I  have  deducted,  and  a  few  other  duplicates  (?),  e.g.  Tedenham  from  Twiford, 
and  Wapley  (2  hides ;  cf.  Swineshead)  from  Pucklechurch ;  if  the  latter  is  retained, 
Biseley  may  be  left  at  27|.  Aicote  is  in  Becheberie,  not  Rapsgate ;  in  Bernitone, 
if  the  king's  3^  duplicate  the  abbot's  3|,  some  manor  with  half  a  mill  is  missing. 
The  details  of  Tewkesbury  and  Westbury  are  dark  and  a  few  other  hides  doubtful, 
but  my  figures  agree  with  Professor  Maitland's  total.  He  counts  2,388  and  pro- 
phesies 2,400  {op.  cit.  457  n.). 

"  I  have  moved  3  hides  at  Draiton  (193,  a  1)  to  Chesterton.  Professor  Maitland 
counts  1,233  hides  without  Cambridge,  but  the '  I.  C.  C  shows  that  several  of  the  D.  B. 
entries  are  duplicates  (Round,  Fe2id.  Engl.  pp.  21,  54). 
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Ermingford. 

'  I.  C.  C. 

'     .        .  100. 

Chilford.        D.B.     . 

.  54f ,  say  55. 

Long  Stow. 

>> 

.  100. 

Fiendish.           „ 

.  46       „    45  ? 

Triplow. 

>» 

.  90. 

Chesterton.       „ 

.  120     „    120. 

Staplehow. 

,, 

.  90. 

Papworth.         „ 

.  95i     „    95. 

Whittlesford. 

„ 

.  80. 

Ely  I. 

.  40^     „    40. 

Wetherley. 

>» 

.  80. 

»    II. 

.  39f     „    40. 

Eadfield. 

5> 

.  70. 

North  Stow.     „ 

.  110|   „    110. 

Cheveley. 

» 

.  50. 

Cambridge.       „ 

.  100     „    100. 

Staines. 

„ 

.  50. 

The  total  is  1315,  but  Cambridge  can  hardly  have  stood  in  the 
beginning,  if  the  beginning  of  these  figures  is  ancient,  for  so  much 
as  100  hides.  If  we  might  suppose  that  it  once  stood  for  only  35  (the 
parish  has  3,500  acres),  the  county  total  would  be  1,250,  just  half  the 
2,500  given  to  it  in  the  old  list  called  by  Professor  Maitland  the 
County  Hidage.^  In  Bedfordshire  ^  some  hundreds  are  doubtful, 
but  we  have  Biggleswade  99|,  Clift  99^,  Stodden  99J,  *  Stanburge  ' 
109i,  Wixamtree  109J  or  110|,  Weneslai  50,  Willey  104f  or  without 
(Thur)leigh  99f.  The  corrected  total  is  not  quite  clear,  but  I 
think  it  must  be  something  over  1,200,  perhaps  1,215  or  1,220, 
without  50  hides  at  Bedford,  a  parish  of  2,200  acres,  the  rating  of 
which  has  perhaps  been  increased.  The  50  hides  of  Huntingdon, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  fitted  into  the  200  hides  of  Hurstington 
hundred,  and  the  other  hundreds,  *  Lestune  '  and  Kimbolton 
close  to  190,  Tolesund  224  say  225,  and  Normancross  186^  say 
185,  seem  to  make  up  a  county  total  of  800.^ 

Let  us  now  return  to  Surrey  and  look  at  the  reduced  hidage 
T.E.W.  I  give  also  the  percentage  borne  by  the  later  to  the  earlier 
hidage,  in  calculating  which  I  have  omitted  all  William's  manors 
and  also  Limpsfield,  held  by  Battle  Abbey.     We  get — 

Blackheath.    ^ 
Wotton.         ?  28f 
Effingham.      22^ 
Copthorn.       68^ 
Wallington.    llGf 
Eeigate.  50 

Tandridge.     34| 

The  county  total  is  700,^0  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  have 
here  the  same  system  of  distribution  downwards  that  we  found  in 
the  Saxon  figures.  We  even  find  five-hide  units  below  the  hundred, 
but  the  grouping  is  wider  or  incomplete;  e.g,  in  Elmbridge, 
Cobham  and  Stoke  are  15,  Aps  (as  T.E.E.)  7i,  the  rest  22i ;  in 

'  Or  can  some  scribe  have  written  '  two  thousand  and  a  half  '  for  '  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  a  half  '  ? 

«  I  have  counted  from  Mr.  Airy's  digest,  because  any  correction  of  the  rubrics  by 
him  is  made  without  a  theory.    Professor  Maitland,  however,  counts  only  1,193. 

"  Round,  op.  cit.  p.  58.  The  five-hide  test  fixes  the  excess  of  Normancross 
in  the  IGJ  hides  at  El(a)ton  cum  Cestreton.     Professor  Maitland  counts  747. 

1"  Professor  Maitland  counts  706,  but  there  are  several  entries  which  he  might 
naturally  count  twice  over,  e.g.  at  Clandon,  Milton,  and  Sutton  in  Wotton.  lor 
Cuddington  and  Estreham  see  note  4. 


Brixton.       112^ 

say  112i 

33  p.  cent. 

Kingston.     22| 

„    22| 

32       „ 

Elmbridge.    45^ 

„   45 

38       „ 

Godley.          47^ 

„  47i 

47      „ 

Woking.         691 

„  70 

59       „ 

Godalming.  34J 

„  35 

50       „ 

Farnham.      40 

„  40 

67       „ 

35 

60  p.  cent. 

22| 

47      „ 

70 

34       „ 

115 

30       „ 

50 

23       „ 

35 

18       „ 

x  I 
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I  Godalming,  Witley  and  Hambleden  are  15,  the  rest  20  (?) ;  in 
I  Tandridge  Eichard  of  Tunbridge's  manors,  forming  the  northern 
I  half,  are  20,  the  rest  14| ;  in  Woking  we  have  15,  8^,  20,  12^,  2^, 
I  llf,  each  group  representing  a  T.E.E.  group  given  above,  but 
I  Wanborough  and  Henley  8 J,  are  not  near  Horsley  llf  ;  in  Godley, 
■  containing  8,  2J,  10,  5,  7,  15,  Pirford  8,  is  not  near  Thorpe  7.  In 
Cambridgeshire  the  reductions  in  Armingford  and  Cheveley  are 
pro  rata,  but  in  Staplehow  partial  reductions  of  roughly  one-third 
seem  deliberately  adjusted  to  the  five-hide  unit,  for,  adding  the 
T.E.E.  figures  in  brackets,  we  have  here  (3^)  2^,  (3i)  2^,  (10,  then 
5)  5,  (15)  10,  (15)  10,  (7)  5,  (11^)  11^,  (9)  9  ?"(10yV)  10  ?  The  centre 
of  the  hundred  gets  no  reduction. 

To  confirm  Surrey  we  naturally  turn  to  Berkshire,  where  the 
five-hide  unit  is  conspicuous,  but  unluckily  the  hundreds  appear  to 
be  often  omitted,  and  it  is  much  less  easy  than  in  Bucks  to  recon- 
struct them.     Among  the  less  doubtful  we  find  ^^ — 

Benes.  T.R.E.  74f  ]  Sutton.     T.E.E.  119^,  T.R.W.  49^. 

Eiplesmere.        „       59^  /      T.R.W.  72i.  Eglei.  „       96  „        50. 

Borgedberie.       „      |  ,  .q3  f       „        29f .  Lafaiborn.     „       76|  „        19|. 

Nachedorne.       „     J        M       „       59f.  Hilleslav.     „       140  „        60f. 

Heslitsford.        „       127^  „        49|.  Wifol.  „       144  „        24^. 

The  recorded  totaP*-^  T.E.E.  is  2,475^;  corrected  as  best  may 
be  it  is  either  2,500,  or  very  close  to  it.  I  count  1,197  hides 
T.E.W.,  and  the  adjustment  of  fractions  would  make  it  almost 
exactly  1,200.  We  find  the  five-hide  unit  too  in  the  T.E.W. 
details,  perhaps  more  plainly  than  in  Surrey  :  e.g.  Heslitsford 
contains  10,  10,  *27i,  2^  ;  Sutton  tl9i,  5,  f  25  ;  Hilleslav  5,  16, 
5,  10,  14,  10,  I,  but  Ashbury  16,  and  Uffington  14,  are  separated  ; 
Wifol  5,  5,  2^,  *12.  In  Taceham,  Wasing  Brinton  and  Crookham 
are  7^  from  10  T.E.E. ;  Midgham,  Thatcham,  and  Greenham,7i 
from  15  ;  Newbury,  Speen,  and  Shaw,  10  from  25  ;  Curridge,  5  from 
10 ;  the  rest  (?)  3  from  14.  All  this  is  just  like  Surrey.  In  Sussex 
the  figures  are  complicated,  and  in  Hants  the  old  arrangements 
appear  to  have  been  interfered  with. 

As  to  the  exact  reason  or  time  of  the  reductions  we  get  no 
positive  evidence.     They  are  larger  in  the  hundreds  ravaged  by 

''  The  rubrics  of  tenant  in  chief  xxxvj.  (the  most  convenient  references  here  are 
to  these  D.  B.  numbers)  seem  in  utter  confusion  ;  I  have  rejected  from  Borgedberie, 
Hannei  (xxxvj. ;  cf.  xx.) ;  from  Heslitsford,  Avin(g)ton  (Ixiij.)  and  Sparsholt  (Iv. ;  cf.  i. 
and  XXXV.) ;  from  Sutton,  Stanford  and  Pusey  (xxj.) :  all  are  at  the  end  of  a  list. 
From  Nachedorne  (Y)ettenden  and  Stanworde  (xxij.)  are  moved  to  Borgedberie. 
Wifol  includes  Etone  (xxx.)  In  Hilleslav  the  odd  f  is  at  Nistetone.  In  Eglei  it  looks 
as  if,  on  f.  57,  b  1,  iij.  hides  at  Letcombe  T.R.E.  was  an  error  for  vij.  (there  is  a  iij. 
just  above  it),  or  possibly  the  1  hide  at  Fawley  was  part  of  the  10  hides  under  xvj. 

'-  This  just  agrees  with  Professor  Maitland's  2,473,  without  Wallingford.  He  gives 
1,338  T.R.W.,  avowedly  '  counting  everything,'  but  I  have  taken  as  free  T.E.W.  20  at 
Windsor,  and  101  at  Contone  to  Shriveham,  57,  b  1  (the  phrase  is  '  ibi  sunt ' ;  cf. 
Hagborne,xxxj.,  and  Hants, passim),  and  have  assumed  that  20  mentioned  at  Sonning 
(iij.)  are  accounted  for  elsewhere. 
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William  at  the  Conquest,  i.e.  larger  in  western  than  in  eastern 
Berkshire,  and  in  Tandridge,  Keigate,  Wallington,  Brixton,  and 
Kingston  than  in  other  parts  of  Surrey;  but  the  difference  is 
hardly  enough  to  suggest  that  they  were  made  expressly  on 
account  of,  or  immediately  after,  these  ravages.  In  Sussex  much 
the  largest  reduction,  from  some  400  to  100,  was  in  the  rape  of 
Bramber,  which  was  not  the  chief  sufferer  in  1066.  So  far  as  it 
goes  this  agrees  with  the  case  of  Northants,  where  we  know  from 
the  geld  roll  that  at  least  one  levy  of  danegeld  was  made  after  the 
Conquest  on  a  much  larger  hidage  than  that  given  in  Domesday. ^^ 

If  we  look  at  the  figures  again  they  may  tell  us  something 
more.  In  Gloucestershire,  Surrey,  and  Bucks  we  find  the  five- 
hide  unit  universal, ^^  and  the  counties  assessed  with  very  round 
totals.  The  rating  of  vill  and  group  is  so  marked  and  so  fitted 
into  the  round  county  total,  that  any  casual  alteration  of  individual 
assessments  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  trace  in  the  figures.  We 
are  often  tempted  to  explain  the  exceptional  and,  qua  land  tax, 
ridiculous  lightness  of  many  a  rating  by  unrecorded  immunities, 
but  there  is  apparently  no  room  for  them,  though  we  have  seen 
at  Staplehow  that,  if  the  assessment  of  a  hundred  was  reduced,  a  par- 
tial redistribution  might  be  made  without  destroying  the  five-hide 
system.  Even  in  such  a  case  as  Hurstingston,*^  in  which  hundred 
'  carucates  in  demesne  are  free  from  the  king's  geld,'  yet  the 
assessments  run  in  five-hide  units,  this  freedom  would  seem  due 
to  internal  arrangements  rather  than  to  special  exemption  granted 
after  the  assessments  were  fixed. 

W^e  know  too  that  multiples  of  five  are  common  in  the  Saxon 
land  books,  and  the  closely  jointed  hidation  of  the  eleventh  century 
has  a  look  of  permanence,  which  agrees  well  with  Professor 
Maitland's  argument  that  it  is  based  upon,  if  it  does  not  actually 
repeat,  much  earlier  systems  of  enumeration.  Indeed  the  very 
figures  of  Edward's  day  may  in  some  counties  go  a  long  way  back. 
The  'County  Hidage'  gives  Gloucester  2,400  hides.  Domesday 
records,  as  we  have  seen,  2390,  and  an  analysis  of  it  suggests  that 
just  ten  other  hides  are  missing.  Not  only  does  this  total  match 
the  older  list,  but  Mr.  Taylor  gives  a  good  many  cases,  where  the 

'^  Eound,  op.  cit.  p.  147.  The  percentage  of  earlier  to  later  hidage  in  Berks, 
omitting  the  '  terra  regis,'  is  roughly,  Benes  98,  Eiplesmere  65,  Charlton  60  (or  43) 
Reading  60,  Bucklebury  66,  '  Nachedorne  '  66,  Blewbury  60,  Elebsford  50,  Sutton  70, 
Wantage  60,  Roeberg  60,  Thacham  43,  Kintbury  60,  Eagle  50,  Lambourn  35, 
'Hilleslav  '  45,  Shrivenham  50,  Wifol  35,  Gamesfel  42,  Marcham  80,  Hormer  64.  The 
line  of  William's  march  was  discussed  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  January 
1898  ;  it  did  not  touch  Marcham  and  Hormer. 

'''  As  also  in  Middlesex,  Beds,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hunts.  To  complete  the 
district  I  may  quote  the  hundred  of  Hertford,  which  (adding  1  hide  at  Hoddesdon, 
137,  b  1)  is  made  up  thus :  10,  20,  5,  5,  5,  25^  [9^,]  *44f ,  viz.  Amwell,  Hoddesdon, 
Broxbourn,  and  Wormley,  Hertford  10,  and  Tewin  ("?  141,  a  2)  5|. 

'^  D.  B.  203,  a  2,  204  a.     Round,  op.  cit.  p.  58  ;  Domesday  Studies,  i.  96. 
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Domesday  hides  are  the  same  in  number  as  the  manentes  of 
reputable  landbooks  dotting  from  814,  781,  and  743.^^  It  looks  as 
if  the  village  figures  for  the  whole  county  might  go  back  as  far  as 
700.  The  earlier  the  figures  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
have  been  originally  based,  as  he  suggests,  on  the  number  of 
family  holdings,  not  of  teamlands.  The  earlier  Saxons  can  hardly 
have  had  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  number  of  teamlands 
in  a  shire  or  under-kingdom,  much  less  of  its  yearly  value  or 
exact  measured  area,  but  would  know  well  enough  how  many  men 
it  should  send  to  the  fyrd,  and  the  principle  of  the  county  assess- 
ment would  probably  descend  to  hundred  and  township.  Terra 
unius  familiae  manentis  casati  are  the  very  words  of  Bede  and 
the  earlier  landbooks.  If  a  teamland  was,  as  is  likely,  the  common 
holding,  the  transition  to  a  hide  of  120  geld-acres,  when  danegeld 
was  treated  as  a  land  tax,  would  be  easy. 

We  group  our  statistics  by  counties,  but  we  must  not  therefore 
assume  that  the  scale  of  rating  changes  just  on  the  county  border. 
It  does  in  Middlesex,  where  round  London  in  Cssulston  there  are  87 
teamlands  to  the  100  hides,  and  in  the  western  hundreds  Elthorn 
and  Spelthorn  only  67,  while  just  across  the  river  Colne,  in  South- 
Eastern  Bucks,  Stoke  and  Burnham  have  115  and  140.  But  it  is 
not  always  so.  In  Wilts  there  are  86  ;  in  Somerset  there  are  165, 
but  in  the  hundreds  on  the  eastern  border,  Frome,  Bruton,  Mele- 
borne  (Horethorne),  Givela  (Yeovil)  only  109.  There  is  no 
abrupt  change  on  the  border.  Indeed,  Somerset  is  an  interesting 
county.  Let  us  group  the  chief  hundreds  with  the  hides,  the 
teamlands,  and  their  average  values  after  Eyton.^^ 


(1) 

East. 

(3) 

South 

Hides 

.<. 

Cur. 

■?. 

Hides 

s. 

Car. 

-s-. 

Frome 

306 

17 

310 

17 

Crewkerne 

40 

22 

43 

21 

Chewton    . 

134 

20 

153 

17 

Abdick 

106 

18 

120 

16 

Wells 

86 

23 

95 

21 

Taunton    . 

122 

22 

177 

18 

Bruton 

237 

19 

286 

16 





Whitestone 

118 

20 

120 

20 

268 

340 

Milborne    . 

115 

21 

120 

21 

Yeovil 

160 

21 

160 

21 

(4) 

West. 

S.    Pethertom 
and  Pitney  j 

85 

15 

83 

15 

Milverton  . 

26 

20 

54 

10 

W.  Kingsbury    . 

29 

23 

66 

10 

1,241 

1,327 

N.  Petherton      . 

40 

37 

103 

13 

Cannington 

42 

28 

108 

15 

(2)  North 

of  the  Barrett. 





Hartcliffe  . 

82 

23 

132 

15 

137 

331 

Winterstoke 

130 

17 

185 

13 

Whitley     . 

145 

? 

190 

? 

(5)  F 

ar  West. 

Somerton  . 

58 

23 

78 

17 

Williton     . 

97 

31 

338 

9 

Bempstone 

50 

23 

107 

11 

Carhampton 

40 

27 

172 

6 

465  692  137  510 

'«  Bristol  and  Glouc.  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.  1893-4,  p.  313. 

^'  Domesday  Studies,  Somerset,  ii.  7.     Some  of  the  figures  are   adapted  to  our 
purpose,  e.g.  by  omitting  non-gelding  carucates  and  obviously  exceptional  manors. 
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In  the  first  group  there  are  107  teamlands  to  the  hide,  in  the  second 
and  in  Taunton  145,  in  the  fourth  235,  while  WilHton  has  340  and 
the  western  point  430.  The  scale  of  rating  changes  gradually  as 
we  cross  the  county.  In  Dorset  the  western  hundreds,  Whit- 
church and  Beaminster,  have  249  teamlands  to  200  hides  {valent 
220Z.),  or  1*25  per  hide,  a  little  above  the  county  average,  while  in 
Axminster  and  Coliton,  forming  the  eastern  edge  of  Devon,  we  find, 
omitting  two  royal  manors,  171  teamlands  for  only  45  hides  {valent 
49L),  or  nearly  4  per  hide.  The  change  is  sharp,  but,  as  the  county 
average  is  8  per  hide,  it  seems  that  in  Devon  too  the  scale  changes 
as  we  go  west.  The  various  groups  in  Somerset  appear  to  corre- 
spond to  the  successive  waves  of  Saxon  conquest.  The  eastern 
represents  the  advance  '  as  far  as  the  [upper]  Parrett '  after  the 
battles  near  Bradford  in  652  and  Pennard  in  658,  and  the  western 
end  of  Dorset  appears  to  have  been  occupied  soon  afterwards.  So 
far  the  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  cleared  of  Welsh. 
The  second  and  third  groups  cover  Centwine's  advance  *  as  far  as 
the  sea'  in  682,  and  Ine's  addition  in  710.  The  two  western 
groups  were  acquired  later.  In  each  successive  conquest  the 
hides  are  fewer,  while  we  know  from  other  evidence  that  the  Saxons 
settled  less  thickly  and  left  more  and  more  Welsh  on  the  land.^^ 
In  group  four  the  names  in  -ton  are  fewer  than  north  of  the  Parrett. 
West  of  a  Ime  drawn  from  Lyme  Piegis  north-west  through  Welling- 
ton to  Watchet,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  they  grow  rare,  and  this 
line  is  roughly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country,  which  has  four 
teamlands  per  hide.  The  value  of  the  Somerset  teamland  in  1065 
varies.  In  South  Petherton,  Winterstoke,  and  Bempstone  the  soil 
may  be  poor,  but  the  central  groups  strike  right  across  five  colours 
of  the  geological  map,  while  group  four,  with  2h  teamlands  per  hide, 
has  the  same  soil  as  East  Devon,  with  4  and  upwards.  If  there 
were  fewer  Saxons  towards  the  west  there  were  more  Welsh.  Even 
the  Welshman  must  be  fed  before  the  Saxon  can  get  his  profit,  and 
Welsh  tillage  is  none  of  the  best. 

All  this  appears  to  suggest  that  the  scale  of  hidation,  whenever 
fixed,  was  indirectly  governed  by  the  character  of  the  Saxon  settle- 
ment. Where  the  Saxon  was  thick  on  the  ground  the  hides  were 
more,  where  he  was  less  thick  they  were  fewer — more  in  Eastern  than 
Western  Somerset,  more  in  West  Dorset  than  in  East  Devon,  in 
Western  Devon  fewer  still.  Was  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that 
Middlesex  difiered  from  Bucks  ?  Let  us  take  two  larger  districts. 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Berks,  and  Wilts  are  heavily  rated ;  they  have 
some  9,220  hides,  6,500  teams  at  work  in  1086,  and  9,200  villani, 
or  1-42  hide  and  1-415  villein  per  team.     Gloucester,  Worcester, 

•'  Green,  Making  of  England,  i.  224,  ii.  105,  159,  164,  but  the  map  for  665  seem 
to  anticipate  Centwine's  advance  in  682.  Dr.  Guest  thinks  Hartcliffe  and  Winter 
stoke  were  taken  in  577  after  Deorham,  but  evidence  is  scanty.     Orig.  Celt.  ii.  246. 
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■■    and  Hereford  are  lightly  rated ;  they  have  some  4,900  hides,  8,160 

■B    teams,  and  5,450  villani,  or  for  each  team  '61  of  a  hide  and  -66  of  a 

villein.^^     The  west  has  only  half  as  many  landholders  and  is  only 

half  as  heavily  rated.   We  must  not  build  much  on  this  last  evidence ; 

it  comes  from  1086,  the  neat  proportions  do  not  run  through  the 
details,  and  it  is  at  best  inconclusive,  but  at  least  it  harmonises 
with  what  we  have  seen  in  Somerset.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Domesday  ratings  in  East  Anglia  and  Kent,  but  the  former  has 
had  a  stormy  history,  and  Kent,  even  if  it  has  not  been  reduced 
like  Surrey,  is  an  exceptional  county. 

To  get  as  much  as  we  can  for  wading  through  these  dreary 
figures  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  T.E.E.  owners  in  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Bucks.  Not  very  many  entries  give  more  than  one  ; 
in  Surrey  only  half  a  dozen,  in  Middlesex  about  one  in  five,  in 
Bucks  about  one  in  eight,  of  the  lay  entries,  and  not  half  of  these 
give  more  than  two  owners.  The  number,  therefore,  of  owners  in 
each  group  does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  number  of  entries, 
and  is  roughly  given,  though  a  little  understated,  by  the  small 
figures  above  the  line.  It  is  plain  that  in  1065  the  land  in  these 
counties  was  much  less  subdivided  than  in  Cambridgeshire.  Yet 
there  are  not  a  few  cases  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  always  so. 
Even  in  Surrey  2°  there  were  six  owners  for  5  hides  at  Streatham, 
three  for  6  hides  at  Betchworth,  six  for  12  hides  at  Wandsworth. 
In  Middlesex  ^^  four  owners  at  Hatton  held  less  than  5  hides ;  at 
Bedfont  12^  hides  were  held  by  two,  but  7^  hides  by  six  others,  and 
Ichenham  might  be  in  Cambridgeshire,  for  its  15  hides  were  divided 
between  seven  or  more  holders  and  six  different  lordships.'-'^  In 
Bucks  2^  we  have  similar  cases,  not  only  on  the  north-eastern  border, 
as  at  Lavendon,  Woughton,  Mulso,  and  Brickhill,  but  also  at 
Chersley,  Edgecot,  and  [Kings]ey.  F.  Baeing. 


AN    EASTERN    EMBASSY    TO    EUROPE  IN    THE  YEARS    1287-8. 

Some  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Mongolian 
kings  of  Persia,  and  especially  on  their  relations  with  the  Christian 
church  in  their  dominions,  by  a  little  Syriac  work  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1888 — '  The  History  of  the  Patriarch  Mar  Yabhalaha,  and 
of  Rabban  Sauma.'  The  editor  is  M.  Bedjan,  to  whom  we  have 
been   in  recent  years   indebted   for  the  publication  of  numerous 

'"  Maitland,  ojj.  cit.  400.     Ellis,  Introduction  to  D.  B.  ii.  422  ff . 

''"  D.  B  34,  a  2;  35,  b  1,  2. 

"'  Ibid.  129,  a  1,  and  130,  a  1 ;  129,  a  2,  and  130,  a  1 ;  129  a  1  and  130,  a  2. 

■"  We  may,  however,  note,  as  a  caution,  two  cases  in  Bucks  of  brothers,  presumably 
co-heirs,  commended  to  different  lords— Daceta,  152,  b  1  ;  Herouldsmede,  149,  a  1, 
and  another  in  Middlesex,  Cerdentone,  130,  b  1. 

^^  D.  B.  146,  b  1 ;  148,  a  1 ;  147,  a  2,  b  2 ;  150,  b  1. 
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Syriac  texts.  The  little  book  was  printed  from  a  single  manuscript, 
the  only  one  then  known  to  exist,  which  was  found  and  copied  near 
Lake  Urmia  in  1887.  The  work  itself  was  probably  written  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Since  the 
first  edition  was  published,  two  or  three  other  manuscript  copies 
have  turned  up,  and  with  the  help  of  these  M.  Bedjan  pro- 
duced an  improved  second  edition  in  1895.  Of  the  entire  biography 
a  pretty  full  account  was  given  by  M.  Duval  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
vol.  xiii.  (1889),  pp.  313-54 ;  and  reviews  by  Noldeke  (Literajisches 
Centralblatt,  1889,  coll.  842-4)  and  others  appeared  in  foreign 
journals.  In  1894  Dr.  H.  Hilgenfeld  published  *  Textkritische 
Bemerkungen  '  on  the  text  of  the  book,  and  lastly  M.  Chabot  in 
1895  not  only  translated  the  whole  into  French,  but  accompanied 
his  translation  by  interesting  notes  illustrating  the  statements  of 
the  author  from  other  historical  sources. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  of  the  book  it  contains  one 
chapter  which  deserves  special  notice  from  students  of  European 
history,  viz.  the  account  of  a  journey  through  Europe  performed 
in  the  years  1287-8  by  the  Nestorian  monk  Eabban  Sauma  and  his 
companions.  They  were  sent  as  an  embassy  by  the  Mongolian 
king  Arghon  and  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Mar  Yabhalaha  to  visit 
the  pope  and  different  European  sovereigns,  with  a  view  to  enlisting 
their  support  for  an  expedition  which  Arghon  Khan  proposed  to 
make  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  rescue  of  the  holy 
places  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  Rabban  Sauma,  the  leader 
of  the  embassy,  during  his  visit  to  Europe  made  notes  of  how  he 
Nvas  received,  and  what  he  saw  at  the  different  courts  ;  and  of  this 
account,  composed  in  Persian,  our  author  supplies  an  abridged 
translation.  It  is  thus  a  contemporary  record  by  an  eastern 
traveller  of  what  he  saw  in  Europe  during  the  years  1287-8 ;  and 
although  the  chapter  is  brief,  and  is  largely  occupied  with  the  ac- 
count of  shrines  and  relics,  which  were  the  objects  most  interesting 
to  the  pious  monk,  it  at  all  events  possesses  the  charm  of  a  sketch 
by  an  eye-witness,  and  one  of  whose  honesty  and  high  character  we 
can  have  no  doubt.  Among  the  kings  he  visited  was  our  Edward 
I ;  but  he  did  not  require  to  cross  the  Channel,  as  his  visit  occurred 
during  the  stay  of  Edward  in  Gascony.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  book 
has  not  yet  been  directly  brought  under  the  notice  of  EngUsh 
readers.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  any  fresh  historical  illustra- 
tion (which  is  unnecessary  after  M.  Chabot's  exhaustive  work),  I  here 
offer,  after  noticing  some  points  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
patriarch  and  his  friend,  an  independent  English  version  ^  of  the 
chapter  in  question,  which  may  be  justified  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Syriac  original  since  M.  Chabot's  work  was  pubHshed. 

This  version  I  made  some  years  ago,  but  had  not  leisure  to  work  out  all  the 
historical  allusions.     These  can  now  be  disposed  of  bv  reference  to  M.  Chabot's  work. 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  begin  by  recalling  a  few  facts  of  Asiatic 
history.  The  conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  successors  brought 
the  Mongol  power  to  its  high-water  mark  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  Colonel  Yule's  words,  *  in  Asia  and  eastern  Europe 
scarcely  a  dog  might  bark  without  Mongol  leave,  from  the  borders  of 
Poland  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  to  the  Amur  and  the  Yellow  Sea.' 
The  whole  of  these  dominions  were  united  under  the  single  rule  of 
Jenghiz  (who  died  in  1227),  and  thereafter  of  his  successor,  Ogotai  or 
Ogdai  (1229-41),  who  assumed  the  title  of  khakan,  or  king  of  kings. 
But  while  the  supreme  power  continued  nominally  in  the  hands  of 
the  khakan,  the  empire  was  really  divided  into  four  subordinate 
kingdoms,  which  eventually  became  independent.  Of  these  the  most 
important  for  their  relations  with  western  history  are  the  kingdom 
of  Khataif  or  Cathay,  in  eastern  Asia,  founded  by  the  great  Khublai 
Khan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Adhurbaijan  (Atropatene),  which  com- 
prised Persia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia.  This  latter 
kingdom  was  founded  by  Hulaghu,  grandson  of  the  great  Jenghiz 
and  brother  of  Khublai.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the  conquest 
of  Baghdad  in  1257,  by  which  he  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abbasid  khalifs,  who  had  reigned  over  450  years.  In  the  frightful 
massacre  that  ensued  the  Christians  were  the  only  part  of  the  popu- 
lation who  found  quarter  and  subsequent  indulgence.  Their  con- 
dition under  the  Mongolian  emperors  Hulaghu  and  his  successors 
was  on  the  whole  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  government  of 
the  Abbasids.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Mussulmans  to  be  perse- 
cuted, and  the  ilkhans,  as  the  Mongol  rulers  of  Adhurbaijan  styled 
themselves,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  more  favourable  to  the 
Christians.  The  first  ilkhan,  Hulaghu,  who  reigned  1256-65, 
was  by  some  believed  to  have  professed  Christianity ;  his  mother 
and  wife  were  both  Christians  ;  and  although  in  public  and  private 
conduct  alike  he  was  far  from  conforming  to  the  precepts  of  the 
church  he  steadily  favoured  the  representatives  of  the  faith  in  his 
realms.  His  successor,  Abaka  (1265-82),  received  baptism  ;  and 
although  a  Mohammedan  reaction  took  place  in  the  short  reign  of 
Ahmad  (1282-4)  peace  was  restored  to  the  Christians  on  the 
accession  of  Arghon  in  1284. 

The  title  of  the  Syriac  work  we  are  considering  is  '  The  History 
of  the  Patriarch  Mar  Yabhalaha  and  of  Eabban  Sauma.'  The  main 
actors  in  the  story,  then,  are  two,  both  natives  of  China,  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  both  children  of  the  Christian  church.  We 
have  brought  before  us  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Nestorians  had 
at  this  time  spread  their  church  organisation  as  wide  as  the  Mongol 
empire  itself.^     From  his  seat  on  the  Euphrates  the  catholicus,  or 

^  The  beginning  of  Nestorian  missions  in  China,  indeed,  dates  from  a  much  older 
time.  The  famous  Nestorian  monument  discovered  in  China  in  1625,  with  its  dated 
inscription  of  a.d.  781,  records  that  a  missionary  named  Olopun  reached  China  in 
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patriarch,^  who  was  supreme  head  of  the  Nestorian  church, 
exercised  spiritual  sway  as  far  as  the  shores  of  ^  the  Pacific. 
Bar  Sauma/  the  elder  of  the  two  men,  was  a  native  of  Pekin, 
which  our  author  calls  Khan-Balik.  His  father  held  the  office  of 
sa'ora,  or  general  visitor,^  in  the  church.  He  was  carefully  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  priesthood,  and  from  early  years  gave  evidence 
of  earnest  piety.  Against  the  wishes  of  his  parents  he  became  a 
monk ;  and  after  living  apart  for  seven  years  in  a  cell  he  retired  to 
a  lonely  moimtain,  one  day's  journey  from  Pekin,  where  the  fame 
of  his  sanctity  brought  him  many  visitants.  Here  he  was  soon 
joined  by  a  younger  man  named  Markos,  in  after  days  to  be  famous 
as  the  patriarch  Mar  Yabhalaha.  He  also  was  a  son  of  the  church. 
His  father  was  the  archdeacon  Bainiel :  he  was  born  in  1245  at 
Kaoshang  (probably  Marco  Polo's  Cachanfu,  identified  by  Yule  as 
P'uchanfu  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Shansi),  fifteen  days' 
journey  from  Pekin.  Having,  like  Bar  Sauma,  obtained  a  good 
religious  education,  he  joined  the  monk  in  his  mountain  retreat, 
and  after  three  years'  noviciate  he  too  received  the  tonsure  from 
the  metropolitan  Nestorius. 

One  day  in  their  retirement  the  wish  came  upon  them  to  visit 
the  shrines  and  relics  of  the  west,  to  see  Jerusalem  and  receive 
perfect  absolution.  Bar  Sauma  would  fain  have  dissuaded  his 
younger  companion  from  the  danger  and  labour  of  the  journey  ; 
but  he  refused  to  be  left  behind,  and  they  agreed  in  all  things  to 
share  one  another's  fortunes.  And  so,  dividing  their  goods  to  the 
poor  around,  and  entering  Pekin  to  obtain  companions  and  provi- 
sions, they  set  out  on  their  long  journey  across  the  Asiatic  desert. 
Their  route  lay  through  Tangut,  Khotan,  Kashgar — names  familiar 

A.D.  685  ;  that  the  Christian  religion  spread  to  the  Ten  Circuits  under  Kao  Tsung 
((•50-83),  whose  reign  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity  for  the  church,  and  that  a 
missionary  reinforcement  arrived  in  744.  We  learn  from  the  history  of  Yabhalaha 
that  the  organisation  of  the  Nestorian  church  in  China  still  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Professor  Giles  has  called  my  attention  to  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Chinese  Becorder  (vol.  vi.  pp.  104-113)  by  the  Archimandrite  Palladius 
on  '  Traces  of  Christianity  in  Mongolia  and  China  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  drawn 
from  Chinese  sources.'  The  best  edition  of  the  Nestorian  monument  is  that  by  P^re 
Havret,  S.J.,  in  the  series  called  VariiUs  sinologiques  (Si-ka-wei,  1895).  For  details 
respecting  Nestorian  organisation  in  the  east,  see  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis, 
III.  ii.  chap.  ix. 

3  These  titles  are  used  by  our  author  as  interchangeable,  though  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Nestorian  schism  imtriarcli  denoted  a  higher  dignity.  See  Assemani,  op.  cit. 
HI.  ii.  372  f. 

*  Bar  Sauma  means  '  son  of  the  fast,'  i.e.  born  during  Lent.  The  Bar  is  often 
dropped,  and  he  is  usually  called  Babban  Sauma.  Babban  is  a  prefix  of  respect 
= '  our  master  ;  '  according  to  the  Archimandrite  Palladius  {loc.  cit.  p.  107),  it  probably 
appears  in  Chinese  in  the  form  Lie-pan,  a  name  for  Christian  monks. 

^  Greek  periodeutes — an  assistant  bishop,  holding  much  the  same  office  as  the 
chorepiscopus  or  suffragan,  although  the  former  was  itinerant,  the  latter  stationary. 
The  sa'ora  was  not  regarded  as  of  episcopal  rank,  but  occupied  a  station  intermediate 
between  the  bishop  and  the  ordinary  presbyter. 
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to  us  from  the  first  book  of  Marco  Polo's  *  Travels.'^  The 
perils  of  the  desert  were  enhanced  by  a  war  which  was  then 
raging  among  the  Mongolian  khans :  but  our  travellers,  secure  in 
the  protection  of  God,  passed  safely  through  ;  and  after  at  least  a 
year  of  toilsome  travelling  arrived  at  Tus  (Meshed),  and  *  deemed 
that  they  were  born  anew  to  the  world,  and  thanked  God,  in  whom 
they  had  trusted  and  hoped  and  been  delivered.'  After  some  days 
of  rest  and  refreshment  they  journeyed  on  to  Adhurbaijan,  and 
met  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Denha  at  the  city  of  Maragha,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Mongolian  power  in  the  province.  The 
reigning  prince  was  Abagha  or  Abaka  (1265-82),  with  whom  the 
patriarch  was  on  friendly  terms.  To  his  camp  our  travellers  were 
despatched  by  the  patriarch,  after  they  had  visited  various  shrines 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  prince  received  them  kindly,  favoured  their 
purpose  of  visiting  the  holy  places  of  Palestine,  and  gave  them 
letters  which  should  help  them  on  their  way.  They  then  advanced 
into  Armenia  and  Georgia,  but  found  that  the  proposed  journey 
was  for  the  time  impossible,  their  route  being  completely  inter- 
rupted by  brigandage. 

Sorely  disappointed  the  two  monks  returned  to  the  patriarch, 
who  was  eager  to  advance  them  to  honourable  office  in  the  church. 
They  were  reluctant  to  quit  their  humble  station,  but  found  them- 
selves unable  to  withstand  his  pressure.  Markos  received  the  name 
of  Yahhaldhd  ('  God  gave,'  i.e.  *  Gift  of  God,'  Theodore),  which  was 
chosen  for  him  by  lot,  and  was  created  metropolitan  over  two 
Chinese  provinces.  Bar  Sauma  was  made  general  sa'ora,  or  visitor,^ 
in  the  same  region.  They  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  set  out  to  return  to 
their  native  land,  where  their  new  functions  lay ;  but  in  this  direction 
too  they  found  the  ways  entirely  blocked  by  a  revolt  of  the  khans. 
Thus  cut  off  from  east  and  west  alike,  they  settled  quietly  in  a 
monastery  near  Erbil,  and  spent  two  peaceful  years.  Towards  their 
close  Yabhalaha  was  visited  by  dreams  which  seemed  to  point  to 
fresh  honour  awaiting  him.  In  1281  the  catholicus  Denha  died  at 
Baghdad,  on  the  very  day  that  Yabhalaha  had  come  to  visit  him. 
On  the  morrow  a  council  was  held,  consisting  of  various  metropoli- 
tans and  of  the  chief  men  of  Baghdad,  to  nominate  a  successor  to 
the  patriarchal  chair.  Their  unanimous  choice  fell  on  Yabhalaha, 
who  was  thus  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Nestorian  church. 
He  shrank  from  such  a  post,  and  sought  to  decline  the  honour,  but 
he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  accept  it,  especially  on  the  ground  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Mongolian  language  and  customs,  which 
must  render   him   acceptable  to   the   ilkhan.     Keturning   to  the 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  our  author's  mention  of  a  Christian  community  in  Tangut 
is  confirmed  by  Polo's  statement  that  '  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  idolaters,  but 
there  are  also  some  Nestorian  Christians  and  some  Saracens.' — Yule,  i.  207. 

^  See  above,  note  5. 
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« 
monastery  he  sought  Bar  Sauma's  faithful  counsel ;  and  his  friend 
urged  him  to  accept  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.  Yielding 
to  this  advice  he  set  out  with  Bar  Sauma  to  the  camp  of  Abaka  at 
the  Black  Mountain,  and  there  received  the  blessing  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  tokens  of  his  office— a  pall,  a  mitre,  an  umbrella,®  a  jjaiza,^ 
the  customary  diploma,  and  the  seal  of  his  predecessor.  The  prince 
also  bestowed  on  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  his 
investiture.  He  then  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  the  ordination 
festival  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Koke  (Seleucia),  the  metro- 
politan of  Elam,  by  ancient  prescriptive  right, '"  taking  the  lead  in 
the  ceremony.     This  was  in  November  1281.^^ 

The  royal  favour  at  first  enjoyed  by  the  new  patriarch  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  Abaka  in  1282.  His  successor, 
Ahmad  (1282-4),  was  said  to  have  apostatised,  and  was  known  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Christians.  Accordingly  plots  were  laid  against 
the  patriarch  by  emirs  surrounding  the  king :  he  was  deposed, 
arrested,  and  maltreated,  being  falsely  accused  of  intriguing  to 
depose  Ahmad  and  deliver  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Arghon,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  church.  The  patriarch's  innocence  was  soon 
made  clear,  and  he  was  released  and  restored  to  his  former 
dignity.  Ahmad  reigned  only  two  years  :  in  1284  he  was  slain  in 
war  with  Arghon,  who  succeeded  him.  During  the  reign  of  this 
prince  (1284-91)  Yabhalaha  was  in  high  favour. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Yabhalaha  and  of 
Eabban  Sauma  up  to  the  time  when  the  latter  undertook  a  mission 
to  Europe  at  the  request  of  his  sovereign  Arghon,  and  his  friend 
and  spiritual  lord  the  patriarch,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  Christian 
princes  to  a  combined  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine  from  the 
Moslems.^^     The  ensuing  narrative  comes  to  us,  as  we  have  seen, 

**  On  the  honour  attaching  to  umbrellas  see  Yule's  Polo,  i.  345. 

"  The  official  lettered  tablet  issued  by  the  Mongol  sovereigns  in  delegation  of 
authority.     See  Yule's  Polo,  i.  342  ff. ;  Howorth,  History  of  tJie  Mongols,  1.  271,  531. 

'"  See  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  i.  54. 

"  It  may  seem  surprising  that  a  stranger  from  the  far  east  should  thus  easily 
have  been  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  Nestorian  church ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  above  all  things  needful  for  the  Christians  that  the  head  of  their  church 
should  continue  on  good  terms  with  their  Mongolian  rulers.  Now  Yabhalaha  was  of 
kindred  race  to  the  Mongols,  born  and  bred  among  them,  and  therefore  able  to  win 
favour  and  influence  in  the  Mongolian  court.  Thus  Barhebraeus  says  (in  the  passage 
quoted  by  M.  Bedjan  from  his  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle)  :  '  Mar  Denha  died.  Then  the 
emir  Ashmot,  who  was  of  the  same  race,  spoke  of  Yabhalaha  to  the  sovereign,  saying 
that  the  Christians  desired  him  for  catholicus.  Por  indeed  all  those  of  Baghdad 
wished  for  him,  that  by  his  nearness  to  the  Mongols  in  race  and  speech  he  might  be 
of  service  to  them.  And  so  the  royal  decree  went  forth  that  he  should  be  made 
catholicus.  .  .  .  This  Mar  Yabhalaha,  though  defective  in  Syriac  culture  and  speech, 
was  a  good  man  in  his  disposition,  and  one  in  whom  was  found  the  fear  of  God  ;  and 
he  showed  much  love  to  us  and  our  people  '  {i.e.  the  Jacobite  church,  to  which 
Barhebraeus  belonged). 

'2  In  so  far  as  Arghon  was  the  author  of  the  embassy  his  zeal  was  mainly  due  to 
a  desire  to  see  the  Mongolian  power  established  in  Syria.     At  the.  same  time  there  can 
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from  the  hand  of  Bar  Sauma  himself.  Our  Syriac  editor,  who 
translated  it  from  the  Persian  and  abridged  it,  generally  speaks  of 
Bar  Sauma  in  the  third  person,  though  once  or  twice  he  has 
retained  the  '  we  '  of  the  original  narrative. 

Now  Mar  '^  Yabhalaha,  the  catholicus,  was  advancingin  his  [Arghon's] 
favour,  and  day  by  day  his  honour  was  increasing  before  the  princes  and 
princesses.  .  .  .  Very  warm  was  his  love  for  the  house  of  king  Arghon, 
because  with  all  his  heart  he  [Arghon]  loved  the  Christians.  And  it  was 
his  purpose  to  enter,  subdue,  and  hold  the  regions  of  Palestine  and  Syria  ; 
*  but,'  said  he,  *  if  the  western  kings,  who  are  Christians,  will  not  help 
me  my  purpose  will  not  be  fulfilled.'  He  asked  of  the  catholicus  that 
he  would  give  him  a  wise  man,  serviceable  and  fit  for  embassage,  that  he 
might  send  him  to  those  kings.  And  when  the  catholicus  saw  that  there 
was  no  man  who  knew  the  speech  but  Rabban  Sauma,  and  he  was  quali- 
fied in  this,  he  commanded  him  to  go. 

And  Rabban  Sauma  said,  '  I  am  wilHng  and  eager  for  this.'  And 
straightway  king  Arghon  wrote  for  him  commissions  to  the  kings  ^^  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Franks  or  Romans,  and  yarlihs  ^"'  and  letters  and 
presents  to  every  king  apart.  And  to  Rabban  Sauma  he  gave  two  thou- 
sand gold  pieces, ^^  and  thirty  goodly  mounts,  and  a  paiza.^"^ 

And  when  he  came  to  the  dwelling  of  the  catholicus,"^  that  he  might 
receive  a  letter  also  from  Mar  Yabhalaha  and  take  leave  of  him,  the 
catholicus  gave  him  leave  to  go  from  him.  But  when  the  hour  of  parting- 
came  he  was  ill  content.  He  said,  '  How  shall  this  be  ?  Thou  hast 
been  governor  of  my  house  [lit.  the  cell],  and  thou  knowest  that  by  thy 
departure  my  affairs  will  be  brought  to  confusion.'  And  when  he  had 
said  such  words  they  parted  weeping.  And  he  sent  with  him  befitting 
letters  and  presents  to  the  pope,^^  gifts  according  to  ability. 

So  Rabban  Sauma  set  out;  and  there  went  with  him  honourable  men 
of  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  patriarchal  seat  [lit.  of  the  cell],  and 
reached  the  Roman  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  on  this  side,'^^  and 
saw  the  church  that  is  there.  And  he  embarked  on  a  ship,  and  his  compa- 
nions with  him.  There  were  on  the  ship  more  than  three  hundred  souls  ; 
and  daily  he  continued  exhorting  them  with  discourse  about  the  faith. 
The  greater  number  of  those  on  the  ship  were  Romans,  and  they 
honoured  him  not  a  little  for  the  charm  of  his  discourse.  And  after 
certain  days  he  reached  the  great  city  of  Constantinople.     And  before 

be  little  doubt  that  he  had  a  genuine  regard  for  the  Christian  religion  (cf.  Chabot, 
p.  53,  n.  1).  Altogether  he  sent  no  less  than  four  missions  to  Europe  with  the  same 
purpose  :  Bar  Sauma's  was  the  second  of  these.  A  full  account  of  them  is  given  in 
Chabot's  Appendice  I,  '  Notes  sur  les  relations  du  roi  Argoun  avec  I'Occident.' 

■*  Properly  '  my  lord  '  (monseigneur) — a  title  given  to  saints,  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  high  dignitaries. 

•*  I  adopt  Hilgenfeld's  substitution  of  the  plural  for  the  singular. 

**  Yarllk  is  a  Mongolian  word  meaning  an  order  or  commission. 

'^  Mathkeld  is  a  Syriac  word  akin  to  the  Hebrew  sliekel :  it  may  here  me;in  a 
dinar  (gold  denarius),  but  is  in  itself  an  indetinite  word  =  '  weight.' 

''  See  note  9,  above.  '^  Lit.  'the  cell.^  '■'  In  Syriac  styled  Mar  Papa. 

"^  This  may  mean  the  kingdom  of  Trebizond,  and  in  that  case  the  first  part  of 
their  route  corresponds  with  that  pursued  by  Marco  Polo  in  his  homeward  journey. 
See  Yule,  i.  36. 
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they  entered  he  sent  two  young  men  to  the  king's  ^^  gate,  to  make  known 
that  an  envoy  from  king  Arghon  had  come.  Now  the  king  bade  men  go 
forth  to  meet  them  and  bring  them  in  with  pomp  and  honour.  And 
when  Rabban  Sauma  entered  he  assigned  him  a  separate  house  to  lodge 
in.  And  after  he  had  rested  he  entered  the  presence  of  king  Basileus?^^ 
And  when  he  had  greeted  him  the  king  asked  him,  '  How  art  thou  after 
the  toils  of  the  sea  and  labour  of  the  way  ?  '  He  answered,  '  At  the  sight 
of  a  Christian  king  labour  has  vanished  and  toil  is  taken  away;  for 
I  was  very  eager  for  the  sight  of  your  royalty,  which  may  our  Lord 
establish.' 

After  they  had  refreshed  themselves  with  meat  and  drink  he  besought 
the  king  that  he  might  see  the  churches  and  shrines  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  relics  of  saints  that  were  there.''^^  The  king  delivered  Rabban  Sauma 
to  the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  they  showed  him  all  that  was  there.  First 
he  entered  the  great  church  of  Sophia,^^  which  has  three  hundred  and 
sixty  gates,^'''  all  built  with  blocks  of  white  marble.  Now  the  dome  of 
the  altar  no  man  is  able  to  describe  to  him  that  has  not  seen  it,  or  to 
show  the  measure  of  its  height  and  greatness.  There  is  in  the  church 
the  picture  of  St.^*^'  Mary  that  Luke  the  evangelist  painted.  He  saw  too 
the  hand  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  relics  of  Lazarus  and  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  the  stone  that  was  laid  on  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  when  Joseph 
the  councillor  had  brought  him  down  from  the  cross.  And  Mary  wept 
upon  that  stone  ;  and  still  the  place  of  her  tears  is  wet,  and  as  often  as  it 
is  wiped  becomes  wet  again.  He  saw,  moreover,  the  pitcher  of  stone  in 
which  our  Lord  changed  water  to  wine  in  Cana  of  Galilee  ;  and  the 
coffin  of  one  of  the  holy  women,  that  is  every  year  taken  out,  and  every 
sick  person  who  is  laid  in  its  place  2"  is  made  whole  ;  [also]  the  coffin  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom.-*^  And  he  saw  the  stone  whereon  Simon  Peter 
sat  when  the  cock  crew ;  also  the  tomb  of  Constantine,  the  victorious 
king,  which  is  red,  and  the  tomb  of  Justinian,  which  is  of  green^^  stone  ; 
and  the  resting-place  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  fathers  who  are  all 
laid  in  one  great  church,  and  whose  bodies  are  not  corrupted  because  they 
held  fast  the  faith.  He  saw  also  many  shrines  of  holy  fathers,  and  many 
talismans,  and  a  picture  embodied  ^^  in  brass  and  stone. 

So  Rabban  Sauma  came  into   the   presence  of  king  Basileios,    and 

■-'  The  emperor  was  at  this  time  Andronikos  II  (1282-1332). 

'^-  As  Chabot  points  out,  Bar  Sauma  (or  his  editor)  erroneously  regarded  Basileus 
as  the  emperor's  own  name. 

'^'^  On  all  points  connected  with  churches,  shrines,  and  relics  interesting  notes  are 
supplied  by  Chabot.  These  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  reproduce  or 
supplement. 

''^*  Syr.  text  Esophid  or  Asophid.  The  initial  letter  most  probably  indicates  the 
Greek  article. 

-*  Thus  Syr.  text,  but  surely  '  columns  '  must  be  meant. 

-''  Lit.  '  my  lady,'  the  fem.  form  corresponding  to  Mar  (n.  13).         '"  Or  '  under  it.' 

■-"  Hilgenfeld  rejects  this  last  clause  as  a  gloss.  -»  Or  '  grey.' 

'"  Syr.  megashshemd,  i.e.  worked  in  a  solid  material,  not  merely  painted.  The 
corresponding  expression  in  Arabic  (mojassam)  is  used  of  such  ornamental  stucco- 
work  as  is  famihar  to  us  from  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra.  Cf .  Dozy,  SuppUment  aux 
T>ictionnaires  Arabes  ;  and  particularly  Ibn  Khaldiln,  Proleg.,  ed.  Quatrem^re,  ii.  321. 
(For  the  references  in  this  note  and  for  some  of  those  in  notes  33,  34,  below,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Professor  VV.  Robertson  Smith.) 
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said,  '  May  the  king  live  for  ever.  I  thank  our  Lord  that  I  have  been 
honoured  to  see  these  holy  shrines.  Now,  if  the  king  permit,  I  go  to  do 
the  bidding  of  king  Arghon  ;  for  he  bade  me  enter  the  land  of  the 
Franks.'  Then  the  king  showed  him  kindness,  and  gave  him  gifts  of 
gold  and  silver. 

And  from  thence  he  went  to  embark,  and  saw  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  a  convent  of  the  Eomans,  in  the  treasury  of  which  lie  two  silver 
caskets.  In  one  was  the  head  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  the  other  that 
of  the  pope  who  baptised  the  emperor  Constantine.  And  he  embarked  on 
the  sea,  and  came  into  the  midst  thereof.  He  beheld  on  it  a  mountain  ^^ 
from  which  all  day  smoke  ascends,  and  by  night  fire  appears  in  it.  And 
no  man  can  come  near  it  for  the  stench  of  sulphur.  They  say  there  is 
a  great  dragon  there,  because  (that  sea  is  called  the  Italian)  that  sea  is 
terrible  ;  many  shiploads  of  men  have  perished  therein.^^  ^^d  after  two 
months  he  came  to  shore,  after  much  toil  and  labour  and  anxiety,  and 
went  out  to  the  city  whose  name  is  Naples.  The  name  of  its  king  is 
Irid  Shardalu.^^  And  he  went  in  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  showed 
him  why  they  had  come.  He  received  him  gladly  and  did  him  honour, 
It  happened  that  there  was  strife  between  him  and  another  king,  whose 
name  was  Irad  Arkon.^'^  The  forces  of  the  latter  king  came  in  many 
vessels,  and  those  of  the  former  were  made  ready,  and  they  joined  battle 
one  with  another.  And  Irad  Arhon  defeated  Irid  Shardalu,  and  slew 
of  them  twelve  thousand  men,  and  sank  their  ships,  ^'^  whilst  Eabban 
Sauma  and  his  companions  sat  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  marvelled  at 
the  usage  of  the  Franks,  how  they  hurt  no  man  but  the  combatants. 
And  thence  they  went  by  land  on  horseback,  passing  many  towns  and 
villages  on  the  way.     They  were  astonished  that  there  was  no  plain 

s'  Probably  Etna. 

^^  The  syntax  of  the  sentence  is  obscure,  possibly  owing  to  the  process  of  abridg- 
ment, or  Hilgenfeld  may  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  words  '  because  that  sea  is 
called  the  Italian  '  are  a  gloss. 

'^  I.e.  probably  II  re  Charles  d'Anjou.  So  the  Arab  writer  Nowairi,  in  his 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Louis,  calls  him  '  the  king  of  France,  Reyda- 
fransa.'  See  Dozy,  Diet.  dMailU  des  Noms  des  Vetements  chez  les  Arabes,  p.  318, 
'  Nowairi  semble  considerer  ces  mots  italiens  comme  le  nom  propre  du  roi  de  France. 
Les  Orientaux  semblent,  pour  la  plupart,  avoir  appris  les  noms  des  croises  par  les 
Italiens,  car  dans  presque  tous  on  remarque  la  prononciation  italienne.'  The  titular 
king  of  Naples  was  at  this  time  Charles  II,  le  Boiteux  (1285-1309).  He,  however,  had, 
before  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  I,  been  taken  captive  by  Eoger  de  Loria,  the 
admiral  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  at  the  battle  which  took  place  at  Naples  in  1284,  and 
was  at  this  time  a  prisoner  in  Catalonia.  The  '  king,'  therefore,  who  received  Rabban 
Sauma  at  Naples  must  have  been  either  his  son  Charles  Martel,  a  youth  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  who  had  assumed  the  government  in  his  father's  absence,  or  Robert,  count 
of  Artois,  who  acted  as  director  to  the  young  prince  (Sismondi,  R^publ.  Ital.  iv.  52). 

^^  Probably  II  re  d' Aragon.  In  Amari,  Biblioteea  Arabo-Sicula,  (p.  339  of  the 
Arabic  text),  the  king  of  Aragon  is  called  Ilreydarghun.  In  an  Arabic  mouth  this 
would  almost  certainly  be  pronounced  Irreydarghun.  In  the  same  source  Charles  I 
is  called  Sharlun  or  Ilreyjar.  The  king  of  Aragon  referred  to  in  our  text  is  James  II, 
who  became  king  of  Sicily  in  1285,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Aragon  in  1291. 

^*  This  is  the  battle  fought  outside  the  harbour  of  Naples,  24  June  1287,  in  which 
Boger  de  Loria,  the  admiral  of  James  II,  completely  defeated  the  ships  sent  out  from 
the  harbour  by  the  count  of  Artois.  See  Giov.  Villani,  Croniche,  bk.  vii.  ch.  117  ; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  viii.  390  ;  Costanzo,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  i.  134,  &c. 
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empty  of  buildings.     Now  he  heard  on   the  way   that  the   pope   was 

dead.^^ 

And  after  certain  days  they  came  to  Great  Rome,  and  entered  the 
church  of  Peter  and  Paul,^^  because  there  is  the  dwelling  ^s  of  the  papal 
throne.  But  after  the  death  of  the  pope  there  are  for  the  throne  twelve 
men  who  administer  it  ;  and  they  are  called  cardinals.^^  And  while 
they  were  in  council  about  appointing  a  pope  Rabban  Sauma  sent  to 
them  [saying],  'We  are  messengers  from  king  Arghon  and  from  the 
catholicus  of  the  east.'  The  cardinals  bade  them  come  in,  and  the 
Frank  who  journeyed  with  Rabban  Sauma  instructed  them  that  when 
they  entered  the  pope's  dwelling  they  should  bow  to  the  altar  that  was 
there,  and  from  it  go  and  greet  the  cardinals.  And  so  they  did,  and 
those  cardinals  were  pleased.  When  Rabban  Sauma  entered  their 
presence  no  man  stood  up  before  him  ;  for  it  is  not  the  custom  for  those 
twelve,  because  of  the  honour  that  belongs  to  the  throne.  And  they 
made  Rabban  Sauma  sit  with  them  ;  and  one  of  them  asked  him,  '  How 
art  thou  after  the  labour  of  the  way  ? '  He  answered  him,  *  Through 
your  prayers  I  am  refreshed  and  rested.'  He  said  to  him,  '  On  what 
account  art  thou  come  hither  ? '  He  replied,  '  The  Mongols,  with  the 
catholicus  of  the  east,  sent  me  to  the  pope  about  the  matter  of  Jerusalem  ; 
moreover  they  sent  letters  by  me.'  They  said  to  him,  '  Now  rest,  and 
afterward  we  will  converse  together.'  And  they  assigned  him  a  dwelling 
and  had  him  conveyed  thither. 

And  after  three  days  the  cardinals  sent  and  called  him.  And  when 
he  entered  their  presence  they  began  asking  him,  '  What  is  that  region  ? 
and  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  '  He  said  the  same  word.  And  they  said 
to  him,  '  Where  dwells  the  catholicus  ?  And  which  of  the  apostles 
taught  your  region  ?  '  He  replied  to  them,  '  St.  Thomas,  St.  Addai, 
and  St.  Mari  taught  our  region ;  and  the  ordinances  that  they  delivered 
to  us  we  hold  unto  this  day.'  They  said  to  him,  '  Where  is  the 
throne  of  the  catholicus?'  He  said  to  them,  *  In  Baghdad.'  They 
answered,  '  What  art  thou  there  ?  '  And  he  replied,  '  I  am  a  minister  of 
the  patriarchal  seat,  and  a  teacher  of  disciples,  and  have  the  office  of 
general  visitor.'  "^^  They  replied,  '  It  is  strange  that  thou,  a  Christian  and 
a  minister  of  the  patriarchal  throne  of  the  east,  art  come  on  embassage 
from  the  king  of  the  Mongols.'  He  said,  '  Know,  0  fathers,  many  of  our 
fathers  entered  the  countries  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks  and  Chinese, 
and  taught  them.''^  And  at  this  day  the  Mongolian  Christians  are  many ; 
yea,  there  are  children  of  princes  and  princesses  that  are  baptised  and  do 
confess  Christ ;  and  they  have  churches  with  them  in  the  camp,  and  they 
greatly  honour  Christians ;  and  believers  are  many  among  them.  The 
king  moreover,  because  he  is  united  in  love  to  the  catholicus,  and  desires 
to  take  Palestine  and  the  regions  of  Syria,  demands  of  you  help  for  the 

^'"'  Honorius   IV   died   on  3  April    1287.     There  ensued   an   interregnum   of  ten 
months ;  his  successor  Nicolas  IV  was  elected  on  22  Feb.  1288. 

^'  Le.  old  St.  Peter's.  ss  Lit.  '  the  cell.  { 

=*''  Here  and  elsewhere  the  Syr.  has  for  kard'mdle  corruptly  kaltundre,  i.e.  j 
cartularii,  '  secretaries.'  *o  ggg  above,  note  5.  j 

^'  See  note  2,  on  the  early  beginning  of  Nestorian  missions  in  China.  So  too  | 
M.  Bedjan  quotes  from  Barhebraeus  {Chron.  Eccl.  sect.  ii.  col.  279)  an  account  of  the  | 
conversion  of  a  whole  people  in  Turkestan  or  Tartary  about  1007  a.d. 
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taking  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason  lie  chose  and  sent  me ;  for 
inasmuch  as  I  am  a  Christian  my  word  will  find  credence  with  you.' 

'What,'  said  they,  *is  thy  confession,  and  which  way*^  dost  thou 
hold — that  which  the  pope  to-day  holds,  or  another  ?  '  He  replied, 
'  To  us  easterns  no  man  has  come  from  the  pope  ;  the  holy  apostles  of 
whom  I  spoke  were  our  teachers,  and  till  now  we  hold  what  they 
delivered  to  us.'  '  How,'  say  they,  '  believest  thou  ?  Kecite  thy  creed.* 
[The  creed  of  Bahhan  Sau7na,  which  the  cardinals  asked  of  him.]  He 
answered,  '  I  believe  in  one  God,  hidden,"*^  eternal,  without  beginning; 
and  without  ending — Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  three  persons,'*'' 
equal  and  undivided,  in  whom  there  is  no  before  and  after,  nor  young 
and  old ;  in  nature  they  are  one,  but  in  persons,  three — the  Father  that 
begetteth,  the  Son  that  is  begotten,  the  Spirit  that  proceedeth.  In  the 
end  of  the  times  one  of  the  persons  of  the  royal  Trinity — to  wit,  the  Son 
— clothed  himself  in'*''  a  perfect  man,  Jesus  Christ,  from  Mary  the  holy 
virgin,  and  was  united  to  him  in  yrosopon,'^^  and  in  him  redeemed  the 
worlds.  In  his  Godhead  he  is  begotten  eternally  from  the  Father  ;  in 
his  manhood,  temporarily  ^^  from  Mary.  It  is  a  union  inseparable, 
indivisible,  and  everlasting  :  a  union  without  mixture,  and  not  of  confusion 
and  composition,  and  this  Son  is  in  union  '^^  perfect  God  and  perfect  man 
— two  natures  and  two  i)ersons,  one  prosopon. 

They  say  to  him,  '■  Does  the  Holy  Spirit  proceed  from  the  Father  or 
from  the  Son  ?  '  ^^ 

'-  This  recalls  the  use  of  o5os  in  the  New  Testament. 

^^  '  Negant  Divinam  naturam  ab  hominibus,  ab  Angelis,  ab  ipsa  Christi  humanitate 
intuitive  videri  posse.'  So  Assemani  translates  the  words  in  which  Barhebraeus  sums 
iip  a  Nestorian  heresy  concerning  God,  here  expressed  by  the  word  'hidden.' 

*^  I  use  'person  '  to  render  kendma,  which  equals  inrda-Taais,  substantia  ('  subject' 
or '  person  ' ).  The  kendmd  is  that  which  manifests  itself  in  the  attribute  or  property 
(Syr.  dilditu).  On  the  other  hand  parsopd,  which  occurs  below,  equals  irp6(Tunrov^  persona 
( '  character  '  or  '  function  '  ) :  as  no  English  rendering  is  quite  suitable  I  keep  the 
word  in  Greek  form,  prosopoii. 

*^  A  Nestorian  expression,  the  orthodox  form  being  that  the  Son  '  took  '  flesh. 

^^  In  opposition  to  the  catholic  doctrine  that  in  Christ  the  two  natures,  divine  and 
human,  are  united  in  one  kendma  or  hypostasis  (see  n.  44),  the  Nestorians  hold  that 
there  are  two  hypostases,  one  prosopon.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  obscure 
subject  by  the  words  of  a  Nestorian  exponent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  quoted  by 
Assemani  (Bibl.  Orient  in.  ii.  213  f.)  This  writer  distinguishes  seven  kinds  of 
unity :  (1)  of  nature,  as  the  unity  of  an  element ;  (2)  of  mixture,  as  of  water  and 
wine  ;  (8)  of  confusion,  as  of  different  kinds  of  grain  in  bread ;  (4)  of  composition,  as 
of  soul  and  body,  '  which  make  up  the  single  human  person,  while  the  nature  of  each 
and  its  properties  continue  as  before  ; '  (5)  of  will,  '  as  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
said  to  be  of  one  heart  and  soul ; '  (6)  of  operation,  as  of  iron  and  wood  in  an  axe ; 
(7)  of  prosopon  (character  or  function),  as  of  a  king  and  his  representative.  '  The 
unity  of  Christ,'  he  says,  '  is  not  of  nature,  nor  of  mixture  and  confusion,  nor  of 
composition,  but  it  is  a  union  of  character  (prosopon)  and  will,  of  honour  and 
exaltation :  not  a  borrowed  character,  like  that  of  a  king's  ambassador,  nor  one  of 
temporary  use,  like  that  of  the  prophets  whom  God  sends,  nor  a  unity  of  mere  loill ; 
but  there  is  one  and  the  same  character  {prosopon)  of  Christ  continually  in  the 
heights  and  in  the  depths.  The  natures,  therefore,  are  truly  maintained  with  their 
attributes;  but  there  is  truly  one  will  and  one  operation,  and  one  power  and 
dominion  incomprehensibly.' 

*''  I.e.  within  time.  ^»  Or  '  this  united  Son  is.' 

*"  I  here  omit  two  words  which  have  crept  in  erroneously  from  the  context. 
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He  replied, '  Are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  sharers  in  respect 
of  nature,  or  separate  ?  ' 

They  answered,  *  Sharers  in  respect  of  nature,  separate  in  properties.' 

'  What,'  said  he,  '  are  their  properties  ?  ' 

They  say,  *  Of  the  Father,  begetting ;  of  the  Son,  being  begotten  ;  of 
the  Spirit,  proceeding.' 

He  said,  '  Which  of  them  is  cause  of  another  ?  ' 

They  say,  *  The  Father  is  cause  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  cause  of  the 
Spirit.' 

>He  said,  *If  they  be  alike  in  respect  of  nature,  and  in  operation,  and 
in  power,  and  in  authority,  and  be  three  persons  {henome)  merely,  how 
can  one  be  cause  of  another  ?  For  then  the  Spirit  too  must  needs  be 
cause  of  some  other,  and  the  reasoning  will  end  in  the  creed  of  secular 
philosophers.'^^  And,  moreover,  we  find  no  example  that  agrees  with  this 
your  reasoning.  For  see,  the  soul  is  cause  of  reason  and  life,  but  reason 
is  not  cause  of  life,  and  the  sun's  orb  is  cause  of  light  and  heat,  but  heat 
is  not  cause  of  light.  So  too  we  deem  it  true  that  the  Father  is  cause  of 
Son  and  Spirit,  and  they  two  effects  of  him.  From  Adam  Seth  was 
begotten,  and  Eve  proceeded  ;  and  they  are  three  in  respect  of  begetting 
and  proceeding,  but  in  respect  of  humanity  ^^  are  in  no  wise  distinct.' 

They  say,  '  Our  confession  is  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son — not  as  we  said :  we  did  but  test  thee  with  argu- 
ment.' ''''- 

'  But,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  right  that  for  one  thing  there  be  causes  two, 
or  three,  or  four  :  nay,  I  deem  this  agrees  not  with  our  creed.' 

And  they  refuted  his  reasoning  by  many  arguments,  yet  honoured  him 
for  his  speech."  And  he  said  to  them,  *  I  am  come  from  far-off  lands, 
not  to  discuss  or  make  known  matters  of  belief,  but  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  pope  and  from  the  shrines  of  holy  men,  and  to  make  known  the 
message  of  the  king  and  the  catholicus.  If  it  be  good  in  your  eyes  let 
us  leave  discussion  ;  and  do  you  provide  and  appoint  a  man  who  shall 
show  me  the  churches  that  are  here,  and  the  shrines  of  holy  men. 
Great  thanks  will  ye  earn  of  your  servant  and  disciple.  So  they  called 
the  ruler  -'^  of  the  city,  and  certain  of  the  monks,  and  bade  them  show 
him  the  churches  and  the  places  of  holy  men  that  were  there.  And  they 
went  out  forthwith,  and  saw  the  places  that  we  now  will  mention.  First 
they  entered  the  church  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Now  below  the  throne  is 
the  shrine,  and  in  it  is  laid  the  body  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  above  the  throne 
is  the  altar.-^'^'     The  altar  that  is  within  that  great  temple  has  four  gates, 

^»  The  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  some  doctrine  of  evolution  or  emanation  and 
return  to  the  Absolute. 

^'  Humanity  here  stands  for  the  nature  as  opposed  to  the  properties. 

^2  I.e.  they  were  not  really  expressing  their  own  view  when  they  said  above,  '  The 
Father  is  cause  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  cause  of  the  Spirit.' 

^^  Noldeke  has  justly  commented  on  the  pleasing  absence  of  theological  bitterness 
which  characterises  this  work. 

"  Lit.  '  the  emir.' 

In  old  St.  Peter's  '  the  pontifical  chair  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  curve  of 
the  apse,  on  a  platform  raised  several  steps  above  the  presbytery.  ...  At  the  centre 
of  the  chord  stood  the  high  altar  beneath  a  ciborium,  resting  on  four  pillars  of 
porphyry.    Beneath  the  altar  was  the  subterranean  chapel,  the  centre  of  the  devotion 
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and  in  every  gate  wrought-iron  doors.  And  upon  the  altar  the  pope 
consecrates,  and  no  man  but  he  may  stand  upon  the  platform  of  that 
altar.  And  afterward  they  saw  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  whereon  they  set 
the  pope  when  they  invest  him  with  his  office.  And  again  they  saw  the 
piece  of  pure  linen  on  which  our  Lord  inscribed  his  likeness,  and  sent  it 
to  Abgar,  king  of  Urhai.'^^  The  greatness  of  that  temple  and  its  splendour 
cannot  be  told  :  it  stands  upon  a  hundred  and  eight  pillars,^^  and  there 
is  in  it  another  altar  at  which  their  king  of  kings  receives  investiture, 
and  is  proclaimed  emperor,  king  of  kings,  by  the  pope.  They  say  that 
after  prayers  the  pope  takes  the  diadem  with  his  feet  and  invests  him — 
that  is,  places  it  upon  his  head — in  order  that  priesthood  may  be  shown  to 
rule  over  kingship. 

And  after  they  had  seen  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Great 
Rome  they  went  outside  the  city  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.'^^ 
His  tomb  also  is  below  the  altar ;  ^^  and  the  chain  is  there  with  which 
Paul  was  bound  when  he  was  brought  up  thither.  Also  in  that  altar  is 
laid  a  golden  casket,  in  which  is  the  head  of  St.  Stephen  the  martyr,  and 
the  hand  of  St.  Ananias,  who  baptised  Paul.  And  also  the  staff  of  the 
apostle  Paul  is  there.  And  from  thence  they  went  to  the  place  where  the 
apostle  Paul  was  martyred.^^  They  say  that  when  his  head  was  cut  oft', 
three  times  it  leaped  up  and  each  time  was  crying  '  Christ,  Christ,'  and 
from  the  three  places  where  it  fell  there  issued  waters  in  that  place,  and 
they  avail  for  healing  and  help  to  all  that  are  distressed.  In  that  place 
moreover  is  a  great  shrine,  and  in  it  are  the  bones  of  illustrious  martyrs 
and  fathers  ;  and  they  sought  a  blessing  from  them.  Again,  they  entered 
the  church  of  St.  Mary '^*  and  of  St.  John  Baptist,*''^  and  saw  there  the 
tunic  of  our  Lord  which  was  without  seam.  And  in  that  church  is  the  . 
board  on  which  our  Lord  consecrated  the  offering  and  gave  to  his 
disciples ;  and  the  pope  every  year  on  that  board  performs  the  paschal 
rites.  In  that  church  are  four  pillars  of  bronze,  each  six  cubits  thick : 
they  say  that  the  kings  brought  them  from  Jerusalem.  They  saw  there 
the  font  of  polished  black  stone  at  which  Constantine,  the  victorious  king, 
was  baptised.  The  pillars  of  that  temple  are  a  hundred  and  forty,  of 
white  marble ;  for  the  church  is  great  and  wide.  They  saw  the  place 
where  Simon  Peter  disputed  with  Simon,  where  he  [Simon  Magus]  fell 
and  his  bones  were  broken.  And  from  thence  they  entered  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  ;  and  they  brought  out  to  them  a  beryl  casket  in  which  was 
the  clothing  of  St.  Mary,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  on  which  our  Lord 
slept  when  a  child.     They  saw  also  the  head  of  the  apostle  Matthew  in  a 

of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  beHevecl  to  contain  the  remains  of 
St.  Peter  '  {Encycl.  Brit.,  s.v.  'Basilicas  '). 

*^  I.e.  Edessa. 

"  'The  church  was  entered  through  a  vast  colonnaded  atrium,  212  by  235  feet. 
.  .  .  The  church  was  212  feet  wide  by  380  feet  long  ;  the  nave,  80  feet  in  width,  was 
six  steps  lower  than  the  side  aisles,  of  which  there  were  two  on  each  side.  The  four 
dividing  colonnades  were  each  of  twenty-two  Corinthian  columns  '  {Encycl.  Brit., 
s.v.  'BasiHcas'). 

^^  S.  Paolo  fuori  i  muri. 

^^  '  The  high  altar  rose  above  a  crypt,  or  confessio,  traditionally  believed  to  be  tho 
catacomb  of  Lucina,  a  noble  Koman  Christian  matron,  to  which  the  body  of  the 
apostle  Paul  had  been  removed  251  a.d.  {Encycl.  Brit.,  s.v.  'Basilicas'). 

*•"  Tre  Fontane.  "'  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  «-  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  ' 
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silver  casket,  and  the  foot  of  the  apostle  Philip,  and  the  arm  of  James 
son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  «^'  which  was  there.  And 
after  this  they  saw  buildings  of  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  teU  ;  for  the 
accounts  of  the  buildings  would  hinder  the  purpose  of  the  history,  and, 
they  are  therefore  passed  over. 

And  afterward  Eabban  Sauma  and  his  companions  returned  to  the 
cardinals,  and  he  thanked  them  for  having  deemed  him  worthy  of  the 
sight  of  those  shrines  and  of  blessings  from  them  ;  and  Rabban  Sauma 
asked  leave  of  them  to  go  to  the  kings  beyond  Rome.  They  suffered  him 
to  go,  but  said,  '  We  cannot  give  you  answer  ^"^  until  a  pope  be  appointed.' 
And  thence  they  went  to  the  region  of  Tuscany,  and  were  honourably 
entreated.  And  from  it  they  went  to  Genoa,  a  place  where  there  is  no 
king,  but  the  people  appoint  as  chief  over  them  for  government  whom- 
soever they  please.  When  they  heard  that  an  envoy  of  king  Arghon  had 
come,  their  chief  went  out  with  the  whole  multitude,  and  with  honour 
brought  him  into  the  city.  There  was  there  a  church  with  the  name  of  St. 
Laurence,^^  and  in  it  the  holy  body  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  casket  of 
pure  silver.  And  they  saw,  again,  a  hexagonal  emerald  dish  ;  and  those 
men  said  to  them,  '  This  is  that  on  which  our  Lord  ate  the  passover  with 
his  disciples,  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  it  was  brought  away.'  And 
from  thence  they  went  to  the  district  of  Onbdr,*'^  and  perceived  that  the 
people  there  did  not  observe  the  first  week  of  the  fast.^''  And  when  they 
asked  them, '  Why  do  ye  this  and  separate  yourselves  from  all  Christians  ?  ' 
they  answered,  '  This  is  our  custom  ;  when  we  were  first  taught  our 
fathers  were  weak  in  faith,  and  unable  to  keep  the  fast,  so  their  teachers 
bade  them  fast  [but]  forty  days.' 

And  afterward  they  went  to  the  region  of  Paris  to  king  Francis.^^ 
And  the  king  sent  out  many  men  to  meet  them,  and  they  brought  them 
in  with  honour  and  much  pomp.  His  territories  were  a  month's  journey 
or  more  across.  And  he  assigned  them  a  place,  and  after  three  days 
king  Francis  sent  to  Rabban  Sauma  one  of  the  nobles  and  called  him. 
And  when  he  came  he  rose  up  before  him  and  showed  him  honour.  And 
he  said  to  him,  '  Why  art  thou  come,  and  who  sent  thee  ?  '  He  said 
to  him,  '  King  Arghon  and  the  catholicus  of  the  east  sent  me  about 
the  matter  of  Jerusalem.'  And  he  told  him  all  he  could  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  gave  him  the  letters  that  were  with  him  and  the  presents 
which  he  brought.  King  Francis  replied  to  him,  '  If  it  be  so  that  the 
Mongols,  though  they  are  not  Christians,  contend  with  the  Arabs  for  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  still  more  ought  we  to  contend,  and  to  go  out  in 
force,  if  our  Lord  will.'  Rabban  Sauma  said  to  him,  '  Now  that  we  have 
seen  the  glory  of  your  royalty,  and  beheld  with  bodily  eye  the  splendour 

"^  SS.  Apostoli.  «>  I.e.  regarding  the  proposal  for  a  crusade. 

•^^  S.  Lorenzo  :  now  the  cathedral  of  Genoa. 

''*^  The  name  is,  as  M.  Bedjan  suggests,  probably  a  corrupt  form  of  '  Lombardy.' 

*"  Bar  Sauma  cannot  have  been  there  during  Lent,  but  may  (as  M.  Chabot  suggests) 
liave  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  owing  to  some  other  of  the  Nestorian  fasts 
falling  at  the  time. 

"**  So  our  Syriac  text ;  but,  as  the  king  of  France  was  at  this  time  Philippe  le 
Bel,  who  was  crowned  in  1285,  we  must  assume  either  (1)  that  our  editor  has 
mistaken  one  king  for  another  or  (2)  that  '  Francis '  has  come  in  through  a  corruption 
of  d'Afransa,  i.e.  of  France.     Cf.  above,  p.  307,  note  33. 
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of  your  strength,  we  ask  of  you  that  ye  bid  the  citizens  show  us  the 
churches,  shrines,  and  relics  of  the  saints,  and  all  that  is  found  with  you 
and  is  in  no  other  country  ;  that  when  we  return  we  may  show  and 
make  known  in  our  own  lands  what  we  have  seen  in  yours.'  So  the 
king  bade  his  nobles,  '  Go  show  them  all  the  wonders  that  we  have,  and 
afterward  I  will  show  them  what  I  have.'  And  the  nobles  went  out 
with  them. 

And  they  stayed  a  month  in  that  great  city  of  Paris,  and  saw  all 
that  it  contains.  There  are  in  it  thirty  thousand  scholars,  who  study 
church  doctrines  and  commentaries,  and  secular  learning — to  wit,  all 
interpretations  and  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  wisdom  or  phi- 
losophy and  dialectic,  with  medicine  and  geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  orbits  of  the  stars  which  they  continually  describe.^^-'  And 
all  these  receive  provision  from  the  king.  They  saw,  again,  in  a  great 
church  there  "^^  the  coffins  of  deceased  kings,  with  their  effigies  in  gold 
and  silver  upon  their  tombs.  And  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  burial 
place  of  those  kings  five  hundred  monks,  who  receive  meat  and  drink  from 
the  king,  continuing  in  fasting  and  prayer  at  the  sepulchre  of  those 
kings.  And  the  crowns  of  those  kings  and  their  armour,  with  their 
clothing,  are  upon  those  tombs.  In  fine,  all  that  was  noble  and  splendid 
they  saw. 

And  afterward  the  king  sent  and  called  them,  and  they  went  to  him 
to  the  church. ^^  They  saw  him  standing  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  greeted 
him.  And  he  asked  Rabban  Sauma,  '  Have  ye  seen  what  we  possess, 
and  does  nothing  remain  over  ?  '  He  thanked  him,  and  immediately 
went  up  with  the  king  to  a  gilded  upper  room ;  and  the  king  opened 
it,  and  brought  out  thence  a  beryl  casket  in  which  was  the  crown  of 
thorns  that  the  Jews  put  upon  the  head  of  our  Lord  when  they  crucified 
him.  And  the  crown  was  visible  within  the  casket  before  it  was 
opened,  from  the  transparency  of  the  beryl,  and  there  was  in  it,  again,  a 
portion  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  king  said  to  them,  '  When  our  fathers  took 
Constantinople  and  plundered  Jerusalem  they  brought  these  relics  from 
it.'  So  we  '^'^  thanked  the  king  and  besought  that  he  would  give  us  leave 
to  return.  And  he  said  to  us,  '  One  of  the  great  lords  who  are  with  me 
I  will  send  with  you  to  give  answer  to  king  Arglion.'  And  he  gave  him 
presents  and  costly  garments. 

So  they  went  out  thence — that  is,  from  Paris — to  go  to  king  llndghtar 
in  Gascony.'^^     And  when  in  twenty  days  they  had  reached  their  city  the 

"^  The  last  clause  is  obscure.     I  have  adopted  Hilgenfeld's  emendation. 

""  St.  Denis.  "'  La  Sainte  Chapelle. 

'-  In  this  and  one  or  two  other  sentences  the  '  we '  of  Bar  Sauma's  original 
narrative  has  maintained  itself. 

^^  The  proper  names  have  been  misunderstood,  and  their  forms  distorted,  as  often 
happens  with  western  names  in  the  mouths  of  orientals  (of.  above,  notes  22,  83,  34, 
66,  68).  For  '  of  England  '  we  have  llndghtar  (Angleterre),  and  this  is  mistaken  for  the 
king's  own  name.  Gascony  is  represented  by  Csonid  (the  initial  Gua  or  Wa  having 
disappeared,  and  the  s  and  c  become  transposed — the  latter  no  unusual  phenomenon). 
M.  Bedjan  (in  his  first  edition),  followed  by  M.  Duval,  takes  the  two  names  together  (with 
the  intervening  preposition  la)  as  Ilndghtarlacsonid,  understanding  thereby  Anglo- 
Saxony,  i.e.  England.  But  the  compound  is  an  impossible  one  ;  and  we  know  from  the 
contemporary  annals  (e.g.  Eishanger's  Chronicle,  the  Annales  Londonienses,  Flores 
Historiarum,  &c.)  that  Edward  I  was  at  this  time  in  Gascony.     Thus,  according  to 
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• 
citizens  came  out  to  meet  them  and  asked  them,  '  Who  are  ye  ?  '  They 
answered  them,  'We  are  envoys,  and  are  come  from  beyond  the  eastern 
seas,  and  are  charged  with  a  message  from  the  king  and  the  patriarch 
and  from  the  Mongol  princes.'  So  those  men  went  in  haste  to  the  king 
and  told  him,  and  he  joyfully  received  them,  and  they  brought  them  in 
to  him.  Rabban  Sauma  and  his  companions  forthwith  gave  him  the 
message  of  king  Arghon  and  the  presents  that  he  had  sent  him,  with  the 
letter  of  the  cathohcus,"^^  and  he  was  greatly  pleased.  And  yet  more, 
when  they  began  to  speak  on  the  matter  of  Jerusalem  his  pleasure  was 
increased  ;  and  he  said,  '  We,  the  kings  of  these  cities,  wear  a  cross  upon 
our  bodies,^'^  and  we  have  no  thought  apart  from  this  matter ;  and  my 
purpose  is  renewed,  since  I  have  heard  that  what  I  planned  king  Arghon 
also  has  devised.'  And  he  bade  Eabban  Sauma  celebrate  the  eucharist» 
and  he  performed  the  holy  rites,  the  king  and  his  princes  standing  up ; 
and  the  king  received  the  sacrament.  And  the  king  made  a  great 
banquet  on  that  day.  Then  said  Rabban  Sauma,  'We  pray,  0  king, 
that  whatever  churches  and  shrines  there  be  in  this  region  thou  bid  them 
show  us,  that  when  we  go  to  the  men  of  the  east  we  may  tell  of  them.' 
He  replied,  '  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  king  Arghon  and  to  all  the  men  of  the 
east :  We  have  seen  a  thing  more  wonderful  than  any,  that  in  the  lands 
of  the  Franks  there  are  not  two  confessions,  but  one  confession,  which 
confesses  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  of  them  [are]  Christians.'  And  he  gave  us 
many  gifts  and  grants. 

And  from  thence  we  came  to  winter  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  And  when 
we  reached  it  we  saw  a  garden  like  Paradise  ;  its  winter  is  not  cold,  nor 
its  summer  hot ;  and  there  is  greenness  all  the  year  round.  There  are 
trees  whose  leaves  do  not  fall,  nor  are  they  ever  devoid  of  fruit.  There  is 
one  sort  of  grape  whereof  the  vine  bears  seven  times  in  the  year  ;  but 
v/ine  is  not  made  from  it. 

At  the  end  of  winter  there  came  from  the  region  of  Almdddn  "^^  an 
eminent  man,  who  was  the  periodeiites  of  the  pope.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  Rabban  Sauma  was  there  (in  Genoa), 
he  went  to  him  to  greet  him.  And  when  he  came  in  they  greeted  one 
another,  and  kissed  one  another  in  Christian  love.  And  he  said  to 
Rabban  Sauma,  '  To  see  thee  I  have  come  ;  I  heard  of  thee  that  thou 

Eishanger,  the  king  crossed  to  France  in  1286,  and  after  doing  homage  at  Paris 
proceeded  to  Gascony,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Aragon  in  1287,  he 
remained  till  1289  (returning  to  England  in  July  of  that  year,  according  to  the 
Annates  Londonienses). 

'*  On  occasion  of  the  later  embassies  sent  by  Arghon  for  the  same  purpose  in 
1289-90  and  in  1290-91  letters  were  sent  by  the  pope  (Nicolas  IV)  to  Edward  I,  com- 
mending to  him  the  leader  of  the  embassy.  These  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Eymer 
(vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  713,  742),  and  have  been  reprinted  by  M.  Chabot,  pp.  233,  236  f. 
There  is  also  extant  a  reply  conveyed  from  Edward  I  to  Arghon  by  Buscarel,  the 
Italian  who  led  the  embassy  of  1289-90.  On  Buscarel's  embassy  see  Turner's  papers 
on  '  Unpublished  Notices  of  the  Times  of  Edward  I,'  in  Archceological  Journal^ 
viii.  45-51. 

"  The  historical  character  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  in 
contemporary  annals  of  the  fact  that  Edward,  in  1288  (or  according  to  the  Flores 
Historiarum  in  1287),  assumed  the  cross  in  Gascony  on  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness. 

'•*  Apparently  a  corruption  of  Alemania  or  Allemagne. 
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art  a  good  man,  and  a  wise,  and  also  thou  purposest  to  go  to  Rome.' 
Rabban  Sauma  replied,  *  What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  beloved  and  honoured  ? 
I  came  on  embassage  to  the  pope,  from  king  Arghon  and  the  catholicus 
of  the  east,  on  behalf  of  Jerusalem.  Behold,  I  have  been  a  full  year, 
and  no  pope  has  taken  the  seat.  What  answer  am  I  to  carry  to  the 
IMongols  ?  They,  whose  heart  is  harder  than  flint,  wish  to  take  the  holy 
city ;  but  those  whose  business  it  is  bring  it  not  into  their  mind,  nor 
think  at  all  about  this  matter.  What  message  we  are  to  carry  we  know 
not.'  But  the  visitor  said  to  him,  '  Thy  words  are  true  ;  I  will  go  and 
deUver  exactly  to  the  cardinals  all  the  words  that  thou  hast  spoken,  and 
will  press  them  to  appoint  a  pope.' 

So  the  visitor  parted  from  him,  and  went  to  Rome,  and  showed  the 
matter  to  the  king,  that  is  to  the  pope.'^^  That  day  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  them,  bidding  Rabban  Sauma  and  his  companions  proceed  on  their 
way.  They,  on  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  straightway  set  out 
towards  Rome,  and  reached  it  in  fifteen  days.  And  they  asked,  '  Who  is 
this  pope  they  have  appointed  ? '  They  say  to  him,  '  That  bishop  who 
talked  with  you  when  ye  came  before  :  his  name  is  Nicolaus.'  '^^  And  they 
were  very  glad.  And  when  they  arrived  the  pope  sent  out  men  to  meet 
them,  the  metropolitan  and  many  with  him.  And  Rabban  Sauma  forth- 
with entered  the  presence  of  the  pope,  and  he  was  seated  on  his  throne. 
And  with  obeisance  he  approached  him  and  kissed  his  feet  and  hands, 
and  he  went  back  with  his  hands  folded.  And  he  said  to  the  pope, 
'  May  thy  throne  be  established,  0  our  father,  for  ever,  and  be  blessed 
over  all  kings  and  peoples  ;  in  peace  may  it  reign  in  thy  days  over  all 
the  church  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  Now  that  I  have  seen  thy  face 
mine  eye  is  lightened,  for  that  I  have  not  gone  to  our  own  lands  broken- 
hearted. I  thank  God  that  he  counted  me  worthy  the  sight  of  thee.' 
And  he  offered  to  him  the  gift  of  king  Arghon,  with  his  letters,  and  also 
the  gift  of  Mar  Yabhalaha,  the  catholicus,  and  his  letters.  And  the  pope 
was  glad  and  pleased,  and  showed  to  Rabban  Sauma  unwonted  honour. 
And  he  said  to  him,  '  It  were  good  that  thou  shouldst  keep  the  festival 
with  us,  and  see  our  use.'  Now  that  day  was  the  middle  of  the  Lord's 
fast.  He  replied,  '  Your  bidding  is  high  and  exalted.'  And  the  pope 
assigned  him  a  house  to  dwell  in,  and  appointed  him  attendants  to  give 
him  whatsoever  he  needed. 

And  after  certain  days  Rabban  Sauma  said  to  the  pope,  '  I  wish  to 
celebrate,  that  ye  too  may  see  our  use.'  He  gave  him  leave  to  celebrate, 
as  he  asked.  And  on  that  day  much  people  assembled,  to  see  how  the 
envoy  of  the  Mongols  used  to  celebrate  ;  and  when  they  saw  they 
rejoiced  and  said,  '  The  tongue  is  different,  but  the  order  is  the  same.' 
The  day  on  which  he  celebrated  was  the  Sunday  of  Ainau  AsidJ^  And 
when  he  had  performed  the  rites  he  went  in  to  the  pope  and  saluted 

"  Nicolas  IV  had  been  elected  pope  on  22  Feb.  1288,  after  twice  refusing  the 
dignity,  which  was  first  offered  him  on  15  Feb.  The  interregnum  had  lasted  ten  and 
a  half  months. 

'*  Before  he  became  pope  his  name  was  Jerome.  He  had  been,  since  1281, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Palestrina. 

^^  Apparently  a  Nestorian  name  for  the  Sunday  preceding  Palm  Sunday.  The 
Syriac  words  mean  '  who  is  the  physician,'  and  may  have  had  some  place  in  the 
services  of  the  day. 
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him.  He  said  to  Kabban  Sauma,  '  May  God  receive  thine  offering 
and  bless  thee,  and  absolve  thy  trespasses  and  sins.'  And  Rabban  Sauma 
said,  ♦  Besides  the  absolution  of  trespasses  and  sins  that  I  have  received 
from  thee,  0  father,  I  entreat  of  thy  fatherhood,  0  holy  father,  that 
I  may  receive  the  sacrament  from  thy  hands,  and  so  may  have  perfect 
forgiveness.'     He  said,  '  It  shall  be  so.' 

And  on  the  following  Sunday,  which  was  the  festival  of  Hosannas,^^ 
at  dawn  of  day  there  assembled  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  without 
number  before  the  throne.  And  they  brought  olive  branches,  and  he 
blessed  them.  He  gave  to  the  cardinals,^  •  and  then  to  the  metropolitans 
and  bishops,  and  then  to  the  governors,*^  and  then  to  the  magnates,  and 
then  he  cast  [his  blessing]  over  all  the  people.  And  he  rose  from  the 
throne,  and  in  solemn  procession  they  brought  him  to  the  church.  And 
he  went  into  the  apse  and  changed  his  garments,  and  put  on  the 
ministering  vestments  of  red  interwoven  with  gold  and  gems,  jacinths 
and  pearls,  even  to  the  shoes  on  his  feet.  Then  he  went  in  to  the  altar, 
and  came  forth  to  the  bema,  and  preached  and  admonished  the  people. 
And  he  consecrated  the  elements,  and  gave  the  sacrament  to  Rabban 
Sauma  first,  after  he  had  confessed  his  sinfulness,  and  he  gave  him 
absolution  of  his  trespasses  and  sins,  and  those  of  his  fathers.  And  he 
greatly  rejoiced  at  receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  hand  of  the  pope  ; 
and  with  tears  and  weeping  received  the  sacred  rite,  thanking  God  and 
reckoning  up  the  mercies  that  were  poured  out  upon  him. 

But  afterward,  on  the  day  of  the  holy  Passover,^^  the  pope  entered  the 
church  of  St.  John  Baptist,^*  after  much  people  had  assembled,  and  went 
up  to  the  great  upper  room  there,  that  was  furnished  and  adorned,  and  in 
front  of  the  room  was  a  great  space.  And  there  went  in  with  him  the 
cardinals  and  metropolitans  and  bishops,  and  they  commenced  prayer. 
And  when  it  was  finished  the  pope  preached  and  admonished  the  people, 
as  he  was  wont.  And  from  the  multitude  of  people  no  voice  was  heard 
but  the  sound  of  the  Amen;  and  when  the  Amen  was  said  the  earth 
trembled  at  their  responses.  And  from  thence  he  descended  to  the 
front  of  the  altar,  and  consecrated^'^  the  anointing  oil,  and  after- 
ward he  consecrated  the  atoning  sacrament,  and  gave  to  the  people. 
And  he  went  out  thence  and  entered  the  great  temple,®^  and  he 
distributed  to  the  reverend  fathers,  to  each  two  leaves  ^^  of  gold  and 
thirty  ^ja^-jjarc  ^^  of  silver,  and  went  out.  And  the  pope  gathered  together 
those  of  his  own  household,^^  and  washed  the  feet  of  them  all,  and  wiped 
them  with  a  towel  that  w^as  girded  about  his  loins.  And  when  he  had 
fulfilled  all  the  order  of  the  passover,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  he  set 
forth  a  great  table.     And  the  attendants  placed  before  every  man  his 

»«  Palm  Sunday.  «'  See  note  39.  «^  Lit.  '  emirs.' 

8*  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  **^  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

^^  The  Syriac  word  is  obscure  and  perhaps  corrupt. 

^'^  The  expression  is  ambiguous.  In  the  Syriac,  and  particularly  the  Nestorian 
terminology,  the  haikeld  (lit.  temple)  is  in  monastic  churches  the  irpdvaos,  or  place  of 
the  laity  outside  the  choir  (cf.  Budge's  Thomas  of  Marga,  i.  If.)  Possibly,  therefore, 
the  church,  as  opposed  to  the  part  separated  off  as  an  upper  room,  may  be  here 
intended.     Or  it  may  mean  some  other  edifice,  as  M.  Chabot  takes  it. 

**'  Possibly  '  coins.'  **>*  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

****  Lit.  '  the  sons  of  his  celV 
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measure  of  food.  The  guests  were  about  two  thousand.  And  when  they 
took  up  the  bread  from  the  table  there  remained  three  hours  of  the  day. 

And  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  pope 
put  on  a  black  hood,  and  all  the  bishops  likewise.  And  they  went  out 
barefoot,  and  proceeded  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross.^^  And  the 
pope  bowed  down  and  kissed  it  [the  cross],  and  gave  it  to  each  one  of  the 
bishops.  And  when  the  multitudes  saw  it  they  bared  their  heads  and 
bowed  upon  their  knees  and  did  obeisance  to  it.  And  he  preached  and 
admonished  the  people,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  four 
directions.  And  when  prayer  was  at  an  end  he  brought  of  the  Paschal  offer- 
ing and  set  wine  by  it ;  the  pope  alone  partook  of  that  offering,  for  it  is 
not  the  custom  for  Christians  to  hold  the  sacrament  on  the  day  of  our 
Saviour's  Passion.     And  he  returned  to  his  palace. 

And  on  the  Saturday  of  Illumination  ^^  the  pope  went  to  the  church, 
and  they  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  and  the  prophecies  about 
Christ.  And  he  set  a  basin  and  put  round  it  branches  of  myrtle  ;  and 
the  pope  himself  hallowed  the  baptism  and  baptised  three  children,  and 
signed  them.  And  he  entered  the  apse  and  changed  his  garment  of  the 
Passion  and  put  on  his  vestments  of  ministry,  whose  preciousness  cannot  be 
told,  and  he  celebrated  the  eucharist. 

And  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Eesurrection  the  pope  entered  the  holy 
church  of  St.  Mary  ;  ^''  and  he,  the  cardinals,  metropolitans,  bishops, 
and  people,  saluted  and  kissed  one  another.  And  he  administered  the 
sacrament ;  they  partook,  and  he  then  entered  the  palace.  And  he  held 
a  great  banquet,  and  rejoicing  without  end.  And  on  New  Sunday  ^^  the 
pope  held  an  ordination,  and  ordained  three  bishops.  And  Eabban 
Sauma  and  his  companions  saw  their  use,  and  partook  in  the  blessed 
festivals  with  them. 

And  when  these  things  were  done  he  besought  of  the  pope  leave  to 
return  ;  but  he  said  to  him,  '  We  would  that  thou  mightest  stay  with  us, 
and  thou  shouldst  be  with  us,  and  we  would  keep  thee  as  the  apple  of  our 
eye.'  But  Eabban  Sauma  replied, '  I  came,  0  father,  on  an  embassage  for 
your  service.  Had  my  coming  been  of  my  own  accord,  I  should  finish  in 
your  service  at  the  outer  door  of  your  palace  the  days  of  this  my  life  of 
vanity  ;  but  when  I  return  and  show  to  the  kings  there  the  kindnesses 
that  ye  have  wrought  for  my  feebleness,  I  deem  tbat  the  Christians  will 
have  much  content.  Howbeit  I  ask  of  your  sanctity  that  ye  bestow  upon 
me  somewhat  of  the  relics  that  ye  have.'  The  pope  said,  '  If  it  were 
our  wont  to  give  to  any  man  of  these  relics,  even  if  they  were  in  myriads 
like  mountains,  they  would  come  to  an  end.  Howbeit,  since  thou  hast 
come  from  a  far  land,  we  will  give  thee  a  little.'  And  he  gave  him  of  the 
garment  of  our  Lord  Christ  a  small  portion,  and  of  the  kerchief  or  covering 
of  St.  Mary,  and  small  relics  of  the  saints  that  were  there.  And  he  sent  to 
Mar  Yabhalaha,  the  catholicus,  a  crown  of  his  own  wearing,  of  pure  gold 
garnished  with  stones  of  price ;  and  his  ministering  vestments  of  red 
with  gold  embroidery  ;  and  boots  sewed  with  small  pearls,  and  shoes,  and  a 
ring  from  his  own  finger.  He  sent,  moreover,  letters  patent  conveying  the 
authority  of  patriarch   over  all  the  men  of  the   east ;  and  to    Eabban 

*"•  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  "'  The  day  preceding  Easter  Sunday.  "; 

^-  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  "=^  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 
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Sauraa  he  gave  letters  patent  declaring  him  visitor  over  all  Christians, 
and  he  blessed  him,  and  he  assigned  him  for  the  cost  of  the  journey 
fifteen  hundred  mathkals  ^^  of  fresh  9-'  gold.  And  to  king  Arghon  he 
sent  a  present.  And  he  embraced  and  kissed  Eabban  Sauma,  and 
sent  him  away;  and  Rabban  Sauma  thanked  our  Lord  that  he  had 
counted  him  worthy  of  such  blessings.^^ 

And  he  returned  over  the  seas  to  that  place  whence  he  had  set  out, 
and  reached  king  Arghon  in  peace,  in  health  of  body  and  soundness  of 
mind.  And  he  gave  him  the  letter  of  salutations,  and  the  presents  that 
he  had  brought  from  the  pope  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  And  he 
showed  with  what  kindness  they  received  him,  and  how  they  gave  ear  to 
the  request  that  he  brought.  And  he  recounted  the  wonders  which  he 
had  seen,  and  the  royal  might.  So  king  Arghon  was  glad  and  pleased,  and 
thanked  him,  and  said  to  him,  *  We  have  much  wearied  thee,  since  thou  art 
an  old  man.  Henceforth  we  suffer  thee  not  to  part  from  us,  but  will  set 
up  a  church  at  our  royal  gate,  and  thou  shalt  be  ministering  therein  and 
praying.'  But  Rabban  Sauma  said,  '  May  it  be  that  my  lord  the  king 
will  bid  Mar  Yabhalaha,  the  catholicus,  come  and  receive  the  presents 
that  were  sent  him  from  the  pope,  and  the  vestments  of  service  which 
he  bestowed  on  him  ;  and  he  may  be  founder  of  the  church  which  the 
king  will  set  up  in  his  royal  gate,  and  consecrate  it.'  These  things  were 
so  done. 

And  because  it  w,t,s  not  our  set  purpose  to  repeat  and  set  in  order  every- 
thing that  Rabban  Sauma  did  and  what  he  saw,  we  have  much  shortened 
that  which  he  himself  wrote  in  the  Persian  tongue ;  and  these  things 
that  are  here  recorded  have  been  treated  at  greater  or  less  length  ac- 
cording to  the  aim  of  our  work. 

And  so  we  leave  Eabban  Sauma,  at  the  close  of  his  long  and 
toilsome  journey,  rejoicing  to  see  again  his  beloved  friend  the 
patriarch.  The  rest  of  his  days  were  spent  in  '  ministering  and 
praying,'  first  in  the  chm'ch  attached  to  Arghon's  camp,  and  then, 
as  the  growing  burden  of  years  compelled  him  to  leave  the  camp, 
in  a  new  and  splendid  church  at  Maragha,  to  the  charge  of  which 
he  was  appointed  by  Arghon's  brother  and  successor  Kaikhatu. 
Zealous  to  the  last,  he  proceeded  in  1293  to  Baghdad  on  business 
for  the  patriarch,  but  fell  ill  on  the  way  and  died  at  Baghdad  on 
the  night  of  the  Sunday  after  Epiphany  1294,  to  the  sore  grief  of 
the  friend  to  whom  he  had  so  long  been  bound  by  the  closest  ties. 

Norman  McLean. 


A  LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  PULTENEY,  EARL  OF  BATH. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Pulteney  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Newton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
portion  from  'In  everything  I  did'  to  'oeconomy  and  Honour' 

^*  See  note  16.  "^  Lit.  '  red.' 

"«  Happily  copies  of  some  at  least  of  the  pope's  letters  which  were  carried  by  Bar 

Sauma  have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.     These  are  given  by  M. 

Chabot,  p.  195  ff. 
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■■    was  afterwards  published  by  Bishop  Newton  in  his  'Life,'  together 

■H  with  extracts  from  other  letters  which  he  had  received  from  him  at 

subsequent  dates.     The  original  letters  were  in  the  possession  of  the 

late  Sir  C.  T.  Newton,  K.C.B.,  and  are  now  in  that  of  the  Rev.  H. 

Furneaux  at  Oxford. 


B 


London  Aug*  IS'*"  1745. 

Sir, — You  need  not  have  made  any  excuse  at  the  beginning  of  your 
letter  for  writing  to  me  :  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  tho 
I  am  too  lazy  (as  you  know)  to  promise  a  regular  correspondence  in 
return  ;  but  now  and  then,  whilst  I  stay  in  Town,  you  shall  have  a  letter, 
with  such  news  as  I  can  pick  up,  provided  you  allow  me  to  make  use  of 
Garden's  hand. 

I  intended  in  less  than  ten  .  days  to  have  gon  towards  Norfolk,  a 
shooting,  but  the  king's  sudden  return  to  us  will  prevent  it.  He  is 
expected  here  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  at  this  time  I 
think  it  right  tbat  every  body  should  wait  on  him  at  his  coming  (and  I 
am  sure  I  will  not  be  absent  on  the  occasion)  to  assure  him  of  their  Duty, 
fidelity,  and  affection.  We  have  accounts  from  Scotland  that  the  Pre- 
tender's son  is  actually  landed  there,  at  a  place  called  Arrisaig,  about 
forty  miles  N.W.  of  Fort  William.  It  is  said  he  was  brought  thither  in 
the  small  fregate  which  came  out  from  Nantes,  with  the  Elizabeth, 
which  meeting  w*^^  the  Lyon  man  of  war  &  engaged  with  it,  the 
fregate  ran  away,  with  the  Pretender  on  board,  and  about  sixty  volunteers 
with  him,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  as  yet  of  any 
rising  in  those  parts  to  receive  him.  Probably  the  push  (if  any  is  to  be) 
will  not  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  Island.  We  are  more  apprehensive 
of  an  embarkation  said  to  be  carrying  on  at  Ferrol,  with  six  thousand 
land  Forces,  and  nine  Spanish  men  of  war  ;  and  it  is  feard  that  France, 
after  having  taken  Ostend,  may  send  over  some  of  their  numerous  Forces 
from,  Flanders,  and  we  know  that  they  have  at  this  time  eleven  or  twelve 
men  of  war  in  Brest,  Rochford,  and  other  places  to  protect  them.  If  this 
be  true,  you  see  their  intention  is  to  light  up  a  flame  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  once,  but  possibly  all  these  suggestions  of  danger  may 
arise  from  the  fears  only  of  a  timorous  Adm — n  or  perhaps  be  the 
stratagems  of  a  designing  one,  to  frighten  us  at  any  rate  into  a  Peace 
which  I  am  afraid  they  have  long  had  too  much  at  heart.  A  little  time 
will  discover  the  truth  of  all  this  ;  but  to  me,  I  own,  there  does  appear  at 
present  ground  enough  in  our  Intelligencys,  to  give  us  some  alarm,  and 
put  us  upon  our  guard.  Vernon  will,  I  hope,  soon  have  in  the  Channel 
a  Squadron  of  ten  or  twelve  men  of  war  of  great  strength,  and  Martin  is 
soon  to  joyn  him  with  his  ships  ;  so  that  then  he  will  be  strong  enough 
for  any  force  can  be  brought  against  him.  The  Parliament  is  upon  the 
next  Prorogation  to  be  put  off  no  further  than  the  19**^  of  Sept'' ;  so 
that  it  may  be  in  his  Majesty's  power  to  make  it  meet  then  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  should  it  be  necessary,  but  if  these  rumours  should 
subside,  then  it  will  scarce  meet  til  some  time  in  November.  Ostend 
(tho  we  have  had  no  account  from  thence  these  six  days)  is  we  fear  gon 
by  this  time,  and  as  the  French  will,  when  they  have  taken  Brussels, 
which   they   may  soon  do,   probably  finish  with    that   their   career   in 
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Flanders,  who  knows  but  they  may  then  be  desirous  of  transporting  the 
seat  of  war  into  this  country  ?  God  grant  they  may  not.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances and  in  such  a  situation,  do  you  think  I  can  have  the  leisure 
or  attention  enough  to  do  what  you  desire  me  ?  possibly  I  may  never 
think  of  doing  it,  but  if  ever  I  should,  what  you  have,  on  my  hints, 
drawn  up,  together  with  some  few  other  notes  I  have  taken,  will  be 
sufficient  materials  for  the  purpose. 

In  every  thing  I  did,  when  the  change  was  made,  I  know  I  acted 
honestly,  I  am  sure  I  acted  disinterestedly,  and  if  I  did  not  do  what  the 
world  may  call  wisely,  it  was  the  fault  of  a  few  friends  that  betrayd  me, 
of  the  Court  that  meant  to  weaken  me,  and  of  many  others  that  too  hastily 
mistrusted  me  and  turnd  their  backs  upon  me.  But  time  (as  I  always 
thought  it  would)  has  cleared  up  all  these  Points  ;  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  imagine  that  the  K —  now  wishes  he  had  given  more  into  my 
schemes ;  the  Friends  who  betrayd  me  are  sensible  of  and  sorry  for  their 
folly,  and  they  who  opposed  me  (tho  some  of  them  have  since  got  Power 
into  their  own  hands)  are  sensible  how  mean  a  figure  they  make  with  it, 
and  how  unequal  they  are  to  the  Posts  they  have.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
one  can  be  so  capable  of  writing  History,  as  he  who  has  been  principally 
concerned  in  the  great  transactions ;  and  if  ever  it  should  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  world  (which  I  believe  it  will  not)  of  the  History  of  the 
late  Change,  no  one  to  be  sure  can  do  it,  or  at  least  furnish  materials  for 
doing  it,  so  well  as  myself,  for  I  may  truly  say  '  Pars  magna  fui,'  and  I 
do  not  apprehend,  nor  can  recollect  one  single  Fact,  no  not  one  circum- 
stance in  the  whole  Affair,  that  it  can  be  necessary  to  suppress  or  dis- 
guise. If  Avarice,  Ambition,  or  the  desire  of  Power  had  influenc'd  me, 
why  did  I  not  take  (and  no  one  can  deny  that  I  might  have  had)  the 
greatest  Post  in  the  kingdom  ?  But  I  contented  myself  with  the  honest 
Pride  of  having  subdued  the  great  author  of  Corruption,  retired  with  a 
Peerage,  which  I  had  three  times,  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  refused, 
and  left  the  Governmt  to  be  conducted  by  those  who  had  more  inclina- 
tion than  I  had  to  be  concern'd  in  it.  I  should  have  been  happy,  if  I 
could  have  united  an  administration  capable  of  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment with  ability,  oeconomy,  and  Honour. 

What  may  be  the  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  return  I  know  not,  but 
I  think  some  changes  must  of  necessity  be  made.  I  am  sure  matters 
cannot  be  carried  on  much  longer  in  the  unprosperous  way  they  are  :  I 
think  the  present  M — rs  cannot  go  on  with  the  war  :  I  hope  they  dare 
not  make  an  Ignominious  Peace.  All  I  wish  to  see  is  my  Country  thrive 
better  than  it  has  done  of  late,  and  whoever  contributes  to  that,  shall 
have  my  praises,  my  thanks,  and  my  assistance. 

I  have  insensibly  been  drawn  in  to  write  you  a  terrible  long  letter, 
and  have  scarce  left  my  self  room  to  assure  you,  what  I  hope  you  will 
think  the  most  material  part  of  it,  that  I  am,  w^^^  great  truth 

Your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant 
Bath. 
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THE    DESPATCHES   OF    COLONEL  GRAHAM   ON  THE   ITALIAN    CAMPAIGNS    OF 

1796-1797   (continued). 

The  Battle  of  Rivoli. 

As  was  noted  at  the  close  of  my  previous  article,^  Colonel  Graham 
shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  Marshal  Wurmser's  army  in  its 
retreat  from  Bassano  and  Legnago  to  Mantua,  as  also  in  the  hard- 
ships of  the  long  siege  which  followed.  On  Christmas  Day  he 
escaped  thence,  in  disguise,  by  the  south  side  of  the  town,  made 
his  way  along  the  rivers  Po  and  Adige,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
General  Allvintzy's  headquarters.  That  general's  forces,  which 
had  been  baffled  at  Areola  in  November,  were  still  in  Tyrol  and 
Friuli;  and  Graham,  knowing  Wurmser's  desperate  situation  in 
Mantua,  now  urged  immediate  action. 

I  propose  to  limit  this  article  to  that  part  of  Colonel  Graham's 
despatches  which  deals  with  the  battle  of  Rivoli  and  the  Austrian 
movements  immediately  before  and  after ;  and  as  his  journal 
gives  in  detail  events  which  are  referred  to  also  in  the  despatches 
of  6  and  16  Jan.,  I  have  judged  it  unnecessary  to  give  these  in 
full. 

No.  31.  Trent,  6'"  Jan>  1797. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  acquainting  your  Lordship  by  my 
note  of  the  28*^  ult.  from  Brondolo  of  my  having  escaped  from  Mantua, 
and  of  my  intention  to  join  Gen*  Alvintzy  as  soon  as  possible :  having 
found  him  at  Padua  I  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
urgent  necessity  of  resuming  his  operations  for  the  relief  of  Mantua  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  then  went  to  Venice  in  order  to  see  M^  Drake  &  to 
know  from  him  if  there  were  any  new  instructions  for  me  : — from  thence 
I  despatched  my  Guide  to  Marshall  Wiirmser  with  such  directions  as  I 
trust  will  enable  him  to  elude  the  Vigilance  of  the  Enemy  &  with  the 
promise  of  a  high  reward  if  he  got  quickly  back  to  Mantua.  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  incur  this  additional  expense,  knowing  under  the  present 
circumstances,  of  what  consequence  it  may  be  that  the  Marshall  should 
be  informed  of  Gen*  Alvintzy's  intentions  &  that  he  had  not  heard 
from  him  for  a  month  :  this  very  serious  inconvenience  arises  from  the 
sad  system  of  employing  cheap  rather  than  intelligent  Spies  :  and  as  the 
French  have  proclaimed  in  all  the  Churches  that  orders  are  given  to  the 
Soldiers  to  fire  on  all  peasants  or  others  approaching  the  Lake  of  Mantua, 
the  Difficulties  &  Risks  are  much  increased  &  of  course  a  pro- 
portional temptation  must  be  held  out.  I  represented  this  to  Alvintzy 
who  authorised  me  to  promise  100  sequins  from  him,  on  my  saying  I 
would  give  as  much,  besides  all  travelling  expenses  :  as  50  sequins  used 
to  be  the  highest  premium  any  of  those  employed  could  ever  expect,  I  am 
confident  no  exertions  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  this  intelligent  man 
to  get  into  the  Fortress,  &  if  he  succeed  I  shall  have  a  great  additional 
satisfaction  in  having  left  it,  because  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 

•  Ante,  p.  124. 
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place:  for  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  have  represented  to  the 
Marshall  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  too  long  proposing  to  capitulate ; 
whereas  now  AUvintzy  has  requested  that  he  may  hold  out  to  the  very 
last  extremity  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him  not  a  moment  shall  be 
lost  in  using  the  utmost  efforts  for  his  reUef . 

Gen^  AUvintzy  stated  to  me  that  his  last  manoeuvre  could  scarcely 
have  failed  had  his  orders  for  cooperation  been  obeyed  by  the  Column 
which  went  from  this  Quarter  [Trent]  :  but  that  to  engage  in  another 
attempt  without  waiting  to  supply  the  severe  losses  sustained  in  the  last 
hard  fought  actions  would  be  to  sacrifice  both  the  Army  &  Mantua. 

As  in  answer  I  could  only  represent  the  real  state  of  the  place,  I 
dreaded  much  greater  delays,  &  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  on  my 
return  from  Venice,  to  find  that  the  operations  are  to  begin  immediately : 
the  Gen^  is  to  go  himself  with  the  most  considerable  Corps  from  Alia, 
which  will  be  put  in  motion  in  two  or  three  days— those  from  Vicenza 
&  Padua  begin  tomorrow  to  move  on  Verona  &  Legnago  :  from  what 
I  have  heard  I  should  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  Success  if  the  quality 
of  the  Troops  were  better  :  but  with  an  Army  composed  almost  of 
recruits  one  cannot  be  very  confident  tho'  the  total  number  amounts  to 
48,000  men.2 

[Notes  follow  as  to  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  the  sorties  of  7,28  Oct.,  23  Nov., 
when  cannonade  had  been  heard,  but  no  information  received  :  the  Austrians 
came  back  reluctantly,  for  they  had  hoped  to  meet  AUvintzy.-'' 

Col.  Graham  then  regrets  that  Sir  J.  Jervis  had  countermanded  the  trans- 
ports which  he  (Jervis)  had  ordered  to  embark  Hessians  at  Trieste,  as  there  was 
some  other  service  for  them.] 

2  This  total  must  include  the  corps  of  General  Provera,  which  was  to  move  on 
the  Brenta  and  thence  to  Legnago  and  Mantua,  as  also  that  of  Bajalich  at  Bassano 
and  Mitrovsky  in  the  Val  Suggana.  The  chief  body,  that  under  AUvintzy,  moving 
down  the  Adige  from  Trent,  numbered  28,022  men.  See  Capt.  Schels's  articles  on  this 
Rivoli  campaign  in  the  Oesterreichische  Milit.-Zeitschrift  for  1832,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
Allvintzy's  force  was  thus  composed  : — 

Column     I.  Lusignan 4,556  men 

II.  Liptay 5,065     „ 

III.  Koblos 4,138     „ 

IV.  Ocskay 3,521     „ 

V.  Reuss 7,871     „ 

„        VI.     Vukassevich 2,871     „ 

Along  with  the  forces  of  Provera,  Bajalich,  Mitrovsky,  and  Loudon  the  grand  tota 
was  49,049 ;  but  these  were  widely  scattered.  At  Eivoli,  after  the  first  fights,  the 
Austrians  cannot  have  had  28,000.  Thiers  credits  them  with  'at  least  40,000.' 
Schels  (loc.  cit.)  gives  an  instructive  list  of  the  French  estimates  of  their  opponents' 
force.  Napoleon  (Mdmoires,  iii.  447),  fixed  it  at  65,000  to  70,000  men.  J.  G.,  in  his 
Etudes  sur  la  Campagne  de  1796-97  (pp.  236-41),  gives  the  numbers  accurately; 
and  his  account  is  probably  the  best  tactical  study  yet  penned.  He  estimates  the 
French  forces,  massed  at  Rivoli  on  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day,  at  23,000,  of  which 
1,500  were  horse:  they  had  thirty  to  forty  cannon.  As  Clausewitz  notes  (Werke, 
vol.  iv.)  the  lack  of  cannon  on  the  Austrian  side,  save  those  used  by  Vukassevich 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  a  few  light  mountain  guns,  terribly  weakened 
their  movements. 

*  Captain  Schels  in  the  Oesterreichische  Milit.-Zeitschrift  for  1829,  vol.  i., 
describes  this  siege  of  Mantua  in  detail.  At  the  end  of  May  1796  the  garrison 
numbered  13,753  men ;  it  had  255  pieces  of  cannon,  along  with  60  field  pieces. 
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I^H  [A  recapitulation  of  the  Austrian  plans  preceding  the  battle  of  Rivoli.] 
I^p.  ...  I  was  surprised  when  I  learnt  that  one-half  of  the  Army  with 
^^  the  Comm^  in  Chief  was  designed  to  pass  Monte  Baldo.  I  imagined  that 
since  the  principal  attack  was  determined  to  be  made  from  this  quarter, 
the  enemy  did  not  occupy  La  Corona  &  Ferrara  in  force  &  that  a 
small  detachment  only  would  be  sufficient  to  be  sent  that  way — for  how- 
ever much  the  General  is  to  be  commended  for  exposing  himself  to  the 
inconveniences  of  such  an  undertaking  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 
prudent  to  adopt  a  plan  which  at  this  season  it  was  more  than  probable 
a  fall  of  snow  might  render  totally  impracticable,  especially  when  the 
success  of  the  plan  was  acknowledged  to  depend  on  the  celerity  of  its 
execution  by  which  the  Enemy  were  to  be  prevented  from  carrying  their 
force  towards  Eivoli  in  time  to  oppose  the  Debouche  and  consequent 
passage  of  the  Artillery  &c :  the  event  has  shown  that  though  the 
weather  was  the  most  favourable  possible,  clear,  calm  &  moderate 
(what  may  be  termed  a  mild  frost)  there  was  still  one  day's  delay,  which 
was  enough  for  Bona  Parte  to  come  with  a  large  reinforcement.  Perhaps 
a  small  Corps  detached  to  threaten  an  attack  on  Ferrara  &  so  to  divide 
the  Enemies  attention,  while  with  the  main  body  &  a  powerful 
Artillery,  a  direct  attack  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige  on  the  Pass  of 
Rivoli  was  made,  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  success — ^it  certainly 
might  have  been  made  48  hours  sooner  than  the  other  &  with  the 
great  advantage  of  having  the  men  fresh  &  well  supply'd,  instead  of 
being  exhausted  by  fatigue  &  want :  the  Loss  too  in  case  of  a  Repulse 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  what  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
fire  of  the  Enemy,  and  the  disgraceful  dispersion  and  surrender  of  whole 
Battalions  would  have  been  avoided.  It  was  unfortunate  too  that  nobody 
at  Head  Quarters  but  myself  ever  had  been  on  the  Ground  or  knew 
anything  of  the  Situation  or  Communications,  except  what  was  known 
very  imperfectly  from  an  indifferent  plan  by  which  the  disposition  of 
attack  was  made.  Before  they  saw  the  Ravine  of  Ferrara  they  under- 
valued its  strength,  &,  afterwards,  thought  it  impossible  to  be  forced  by 
an  attack  in  front,  which  however  had  succeeded  on  the  29*^  of  July 
when  the  enemy  were  there  in  still  greater  force  &  with  cannon  which 
they  had  not  now.  I  suggested  (knowing  it  from  the  former  dispositions) 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  part  of  the  force  by  the  high  summit  of 
the  Mountain  :  it  was  thought  too  late  to  alter  anything  : — but  on  the 
spot  they  found  it  so  necessary  that  a  Battalion  &  some  companies  of 
Chasseurs  were  ordered  to  climb  the  Rocks  in  the  night,  after  two  days' 
fatiguing  marches.  On  the  18*^  I  mentioned  the  Pass  of  the  Bocca  de 
Creara,  by  which  some  Cavalry  might  be  brought  up,  assuring  them  the 
Plain  of  Rivoli  was  well  adapted  for  Cavalry — and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  had  the  division  of  Wiirmser's,  sent  for  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14*^, 
been  present  in  the  morning  in  the  plain,  the  Deroute  would  not  have 
happened  :  indeed  the  Imperial  Infantry  is  much  spoiled  by  the  constant 
accompaniment  &  protection  of  Cavalry  &  Artillery,  but  though  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  had  cannon,  it  was  not  the 
moment  to  do  without  either,  since  it  was  possible  to  obtain  Cavalry.  It 
was  at  that  time  thought  either  impossible  or  unnecessary :  but  orders 

Y  2 
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were  given  to  have  some  ammunition  brought  up  that  way.     I  likewise 

mentioned  the  possibility  of  General  Ocskay's  Column  coming  up  in  the 

night  by  the  Scala  della  Madonna  della  Corona,  which  occasioned  another 

order  being  sent  him. 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  much  dis- 
advantage arising  from  not  having  employed  &  consulted  some  officers 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  Monte  Baldo  &  Rivoli.  But  in  my 
opinion  by  far  the  greatest  error  in  the  Disposition  of  attack,  was  sending 
Lusignan's  corps  entirely  round  the  Heights,  not  only  to  turn  the 
Enemies'  left,  but  in  fact  to  attack  the  Rear  of  the  Enemies'  Right.  It 
was  devoting  a  considerable  Corps  to  destruction  in  case  of  failure,  as 
there  could  be  no  retreat  &  it  was  increasing  the  chance  of  failure  by 
the  probability  of  the  want  of  Co-operation  at  the  proper  time,  where  a 
march  of  such  a  length  was  to  be  undertaken.  ...  I  am  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  Motives  that  determined  this  Manoeuvre,  which  was  conducted 
by  one  of  the  best  &  bravest  officers  in  the  Army,  assisted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  Etat  General  who  knew  the  Country.  I  presume 
that  the  Disposition  was  made  under  the  impression  of  finding  the 
Enemy  in  much  less  considerable  force,  &  in  the  position  which  on  former 
occasions  they  had  occupied,  viz.  behind  the  Ravine,  which  cuts  longi- 
tudinally the  plain  within  the  low  heights,  with  their  Right  appuy'd  to  the 
village  &  supported  by  the  High  Ridge  behind  it :  but  it  seems  un- 
pardonable not  to  have  altered  it  on  seeing  the  situation  of  the  Ground 
Sz  the  Disposition  of  their  Force.  Had  Lusignan's  Corps  merely  taken 
part  on  the  westernmost  extremity  of  these  elliptical  Heights,  described 
in  the  Journal,  so  as  to  have  been  ready  to  act  as  occasion  required, 
threatening  the  Enemy's  reserve  in  the  centre,  if  ever  they  detached  con- 
siderably from  it,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  none  of  the  misfortunes 
could  have  happened  &  that  at  least  if  the  Enemy  were  not  completely 
destroyed,  the  object  of  the  junction  of  the  Corps  must  have  been 
effected. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  my  conjecture  of  the  most  probable  &  reason- 
able motives  that  led  to  this  determination,  I  must  attribute  it  to  an 
imitation  of  the  bold  manoeuvres  of  the  French  ;  but  then  they  seldom 
risk  the  loss  of  so  considerable  a  Corps,  well  knowing  that  the  Effect  of 
alarm  can  be  produced  by  a  few.  It  must  be  confessed  however  that 
they  neither  collectively  nor  individually  lose  their  sang-froid  readily. 
The  position  which  Bona  Parte  chose  to  occupy  on  the  14*^,  though 
probably  the  only  one  that  could  have  prevented  our  Debouche,  certainly 
exposed  his  army  to  the  risk  of  entire  destruction.  His  rashness  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  his  confidence  in  the  bravery  of  his  troops  & 
their  implicit  confidence  in  him  :  he  therefore  treated  the  Imperial  Army 
with  sovereign  contempt  and  his  good  fortune  saved  him  at  the  critical 
moment. 

I  was  with  General  Lipthay''  on  the  heights  he  had  carried  & 
saw  his  uneasiness  at  the  chance  of  a  reverse  by  having  his  Right  turned, 
which  was  unprotected  :  he  received  an  order  to  advance  immediately  on 
Rivoli :  it  was  fortunately  countermanded  before  it  could  be  executed. 
General  Allvintzy  himself  came  soon  after  upon  the  heights  :  instead  of 

*  Liptai. 
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endeavouring  to  form  a  body  there  and  above  all  to  secure  the  Ridge  next 
the  Adige,  the  key  of  the  Pass  of  Rivoli,  He  advanced  towards  the  plain 
encouraging  the  men,  who  had  begun  to  give  way,  to  advance :  he  was 
soon  left  alone  &  being  nearly  surrounded  was  obliged  to  save  himself : 
the  men  who  still  stood  firm  on  the  Ridge  &  the  Heights,  seeing  the 
whole  suite  of  the  Commander  galloping  off  concluded  all  was  lost  & 
took  to  their  heels :  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  possibly  account  for  the 
most  stupid  &  absurd  terror  that  men  were  ever  seized  with  :  their 
subsequent  conduct  shows  that  they  are  devoid  of  all  moral  qualities, 
which  indeed  their  treatment  on  many  occasions  is  calculated  to 
stifle  :  they  are  constitutionally  hardy,  patient,  &  brave,  great  physical 
qualities  for  a  soldier  : — while  well  fed  &  not  over-fatigued  they  will 
obey  &  follow  their  Officers  :  but  many  of  these  having  lost  all  sense  of 
Military  Honor,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  it  should  not  be  found  in 
the  common  Soldier.  How  different  is  the  French  Soldier,  whose  sense 
of  Honor  makes  him  stand  sentry  bare-footed  &  without  a  watch  coat 
on  Monte  Baldo  in  January.  .  .  .' 

[In  the  rest  of  the  despatch  he  again  refers  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
older  generals,  and  quotes  Wurmser's  words  to  him  in  Mantua. 

'  J'ai  ecrit  a  I'Empereur  de  ne  me  plus  Envoyer  de  Generaux  :  ils  ne  valent 
pas  le  Diable :  je  ne  me  fierai  plus  qu'a  mes  jeunes  gens  et  je  les  mettrai  ^  la 
tete  de  mes  colonnes  .  .  .'  In  this  army  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it 
loudly  &  publicly  said  '  d  qiioi  hon  faire  de  dispositions,  quand  on  est  sur 
d'avance  qu^elles  ne  seroient  pas  executees  ?'] 

The  same  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  &  dislike  to  the  service  prevails — nine 
out  of  ten  almost,  say  they  are  determined  to  quit,  many  in  disgust  at 
being  neglected  in  promotion  &  some  from  thinking  it  a  disgrace  to 
belong  to  such  an  Army — in  short  nothing  can  be  held  so  low  as  the 
Imperial  service  is  at  present :  .  .  .  the  universal  opinion  in  the  Italian 
army  is  that  interest  &  intrigue  are  the  only  means  of  preferment  & 
that  without  them  no  attention  is  paid  to  merit.  General  Mack  is 
constantly  quoted  as  a  striking  example  of  the  neglect  of  transcendent 
abilities  &  merit,  &  M^"  Thugud  (sic)  is  accused  of  having  sacrificed 
to  his  resentment  against  him  50,000  men  &  the  Emperor's  dearest 
Interests  by  occasioning  the  incalculable  Losses  of  this  Campaign  from 
his  obstinacy  in  not  employing  the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  the 
Confidence  of  the  Army  &  of  directing  its  operations  with  success.  .  .  . 

He  then  in  a  postscript  adds — 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  much  talked  of  &  well 
calculated  to  relax  the  Discipline  &  increase  the  Disgust  of  the  Army  : 
by  directions  from  Vienna,  General  Allvintzy  gave  out  in  orders  before 
the  commencement  of  his  former  operations  in  November,  that  the  most 
immediate  &  severe  punishment  would  follow  every  breach  of  Duty, 
whatever  the  Rank  of  the  Delinquent  might  be  :  &  that  distinguish'd 
behaviour  would  be  instantly  rewarded  in  the  most  exemplary  way — there 
were  glaring  instances  of  both — the  Expedition  failed — the  threats  & 
promises  have  been  equally  forgotten. 

There  then  follows  Colonel  Graham's  journal,  which  is  here  printed 
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nearly  in  full,  the  subsidiary  operations  only  being  omitted.     For 
the  strength  of  the  six  attacking  columns  see  above,  p.  322,  note  2. 

Journal  of  the  operations  of  the  principal  Corps  (consisting  of  29 

Battalions,  besides  light  Troops,  &  16  Squadrons)  commanded  by 

L^  Gen^  Quosdanowich  d  acting  under  the  immediate  inspection 

of  Gen^  Allviiitzy,  Comm''  in  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Army  in  the 

Venetian  State  &  the   Tyrol,  intended   to  attempt   the  relief  of 

Mantua. 

This  Corps  is  divided  into  6  Columns— the  1^*  of  5  Battalions  under 

the 'command  of  Colonel  Lusignan,  &  the  2"^  &  3»'^,  each  of  4  Battalions, 

under  the  command  of  Major  Generals  Lipthay  and  Kobles,  form  the 

right  wing  &  are  to  attack  the  Enemy's  post  on  Monte   Baldo  : — the  4*^^, 

consisting  of  4  Battalions  commanded  by  M.  General  Ocskay — the  5*^  of 

9   Battalions   &   14    Squadrons  commanded  by    M.G.   Prince  Reuss,  & 

the  &^  of  2  Battalions  2  Squadrons  &  the  Artillery,  form  the  Left  Wing 

&  follow  the  Valley  of  the  Adige  &  will  cooperate  in  the  attack  of  Rivoli 

on  the  13**^  (sic). 

[Jan^  10.     Head  Quarters  at  Brentonico. 

Jan.  11.  Advance  southwards  described.  1"  &  2"*  columns  scaling  Monte 
Baldo  '  the  Comm'  in  Chief  passed  the  night  on  the  snow  in  the  open  air  : '  the 
3'**  column  halted  at  Belluno  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige  :  the  4''^  5**^  &  &^ 
columns  proceeded  from  Alia  by  the  great  road  on  the  left  of  the  Adige.] 

Jan^  12*^.  General  Lipthay's  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  Chasseurs 
&  one  Battalion,  was  attacked  on  the  heights  beyond  the  Defiles  of  Aqua 
Negre,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  loss  beyond  the  Ravine  of  Ferrara  : 
the  3^*^^  Column  marched  by  the  Ravine  of  Belluno  &  joined  the  2"^^, 
but  the  General  thought  it  imprudent  to  attempt  to  force  the  Enemie's 
formidable  position  without  the  assistance  of  the  1^*  column  of  which 
there  was  no  report  since  the  morning :  the  night  was  spent  with  much 
anxiety  on  that  account. 

Head  Quarters  on  the  side  of  the  Ravine  opposite  to  Ferrara :  the 
4*^  Column  which  was  to  have  proceeded  by  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Adige 
was  ordered  to  march  in  the  night  from  Belluno  to  assist  in  the  attack 
of  the  ravine  &  a  Battalion  of  ....  "'  with  Chasseurs  was  ordered 
to  turn  the  Enemie's  left  in  the  night  by  gaining  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
Ridge  above  the  Ravine. 

13^^  Jan^.  5  o'clock  a.m.  The  enemy  abandoned  their  position  behind 
the  Ravine  (probably  in  consequence  of  hearing  of  Colonel  Lusignan's 
march)  but  as  this  could  not  be  positively  ascertained  till  daybreak  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  them  :  the  4*^  Column  did  not  arrive,  the  order 
having  been  misunderstood : — the  2"'^  &  3^'*^  columns  were  put  in 
motion  &  separated  at  La  Corona :  the  2"*^  marched  by  the  Caprino 
Road  on  the  Right  of  the  Ravine,  which  begins  near  La  Corona  & 
which  runs  southward  parallel  to  the  Adige  into  the  plain  of  RivoH : 
the  3"J  followed  the  top  of  the  Ridge  bounding  the  Valley  of  the  Adige  : 
this  Ridge  has  a  steep  &  rocky  slope  (much  covered  with  wood) 
westwards  towards  the  above  mentioned  Ravine,  &  in  general  a 
more  gradual  one  southward  towards  Rivoli,  whei-e  it  runs  out,  but  in 
^       ■  ,  ^  Illegible.  ^  .,,:..      ,  ,  ./:' 
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■H    several  places  this  slope  is  interrupted  by  chasms  of  the  Rock :  towards 

H    ^^®  ^2i,^i  it  is  almost  a  perpendicular  Eock  between  which  &  the  Adige 

there  is  a  narrow  plain  which  terminates  at  Rivoli  by  a  bend  of  the  River. 

The  waters  of  several  rivulets  falling  into  the  Adige  at  this  bend  form  a 

Ravine  in  front  of  the  Village  of  Rivoli  &  the  high  rocky  Ridge,  bound- 

Iing  the  River,  immediately  rises  again  behind  it. — At  the  extremity  of 
these  ridges  &  on  each  side  of  the  Ravine  there  were  strong  batteries 
&  Redoubts  commanding  the  great  Road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
&  the  narrow  access  from  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  by  which  the 
5**^  Column  was  to  attack. — The  Enemy  occupied  a  position  in  front  of 
Rivoli  in  very  considerable  force  under  the  command  of  Gen^  Joubert : 
their  right  was  appuy'd  on  the  above  mentioned  Ridge  (near  St.  Mark's 
Chapel)  about  a  mile  from  its  southern  extremity,  having  one  of  those 
chasms  in  front,  &  they  had  a  strong  advanced  guard  posted  in  a 
wood  which  extended  northward  to  another  more  considerable  Gap  & 
which  formed  a  kind  of  Ravine,  running  westward  into  the  principal 
Ravine.  Their  centre  &  left  occupied  a  chain  of  broken  &  woody 
heights  which  begin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivulet  that  rises  near  La 
Corona  &  which  extends  westward  into  the  plain  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  ridge  &  opposite  to  St.  Mark's  Chapel :  these  heights  afterwards 
take  a  Southern  &  then  an  Eastern  Direction,  returning  towards  the 
high  Ridge  behind  Rivoli.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  within  these  heights 
they  had  a  strong  reserve  of  Infantry  with  a  small  body  of  Cavalry  & 
some  pieces  of  Cannon. — The  day  was  far  spent  before  any  report  came 
from  the  1^*  Column,  &  the  4*^  not  having  arrived  the  attack  was 
necessarily  postponed:  the  2"'^  column  was  posted  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  between  Caprino  &  Bassan  :  the  3^*'  on  the  Ridge  of  the  Adige, 
its  advanced  guard  skirmished  with  the  Enemy  &  established  itself 
as  above  mentioned  between  the  Gaps  of  the  Ridge.  Colonel  Lusignan 
had  met  with  incredible  difficulties  that  had  retarded  his  march  but  he 
had  completely  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  Enemy  sent  against  him 
&  he  arrived  late  at  Caprino.  Another  order  was  sent  to  Gen^  Ocskay 
to  bring  the  4*'^  Column  up  by  the  Scala  della  Madonna  della  Corona  in 
the  right. 

Head  Quarters  at  Bassan,  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
in  front  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  other  small  villages  &  several 
large  Houses,  walled  Gardens,  &  Vineyards,  occupying  the  broken 
ground  between  the  Enemies  position  &  ours. 

14"^  Jan.  The  4«^  column  arrived  &  was  posted  to  the  left  of 
Bassan  communicating  across  the  Ravine  with  the  8^"^ :  the  o'^'  Column 
crossed  the  Adige  on  a  Bridge  established  near  Peri  k  advanced  as  far 
as  they  could  venture,  while  the  Enemy  occupied  the  Ridge.  The  6"^ 
advanced  on  the  left  beyond  Dolce  to  cannonade  the  enemie's  Batteries  at 
Rivoli.  As  the  1^^  column  was  ordered  to  make  a  detour  of  the  above 
described  low  Heights  so  as  to  turn  entirely  the  enemie's  Left  and  to 
make  a  direct  attack  on  the  village  of  Rivoh  &  the  high  Ridge  behind 
it,  the  general  attack  would  have  been  postponed  proportionately :  but 
the  Enemy  reinforced  by  General  Massena's  Division  k  commanded  by 
General  Bonaparte  who  arrived  in  the  night,  attacked  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  3'''^  column  in  the  wood  in  front  of  their  Right  :  and  these  bein^ 
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supported  the  action  became  general  on  the  Ridge  about  Daybreak,  and 
the  Enemy  advancing  in  great  force,  the  4"^  column  was  soon  after 
likewise  engaged  :  for  some  time  the  S'^^  column  was  driven  from  the 
wood  &  the  Enemy  planted  a  Standard  on  the  Rocky  summit  of  the 
Gap  which  bounded  the  wood  on  the  north  side  :  but  after  maintaining 
that  situation  with  much  obstinacy  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  as 
well  as  the  villages  in  front  of  the  4**^  Column :  about  9  o'clock  a.m. 
General  Lipthay  with  the  2"'^  column  having  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  Enemie's  left  &  Centre,  they  were  entirely  driven  from  the  Low 
Heights  with  the  Loss  of  2  pieces  of  Cannon  :  &  soon  after,  their  Right, 
being  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  precipitately  retreated  from  the  Ridge  of 
the  Adige.^  This  was  the  favourable  moment  when  the  5**^  Column 
protected  by  the  Artillery  of  the  6^'S  which  forced  the  Enemy  to  with- 
draw theirs  from  their  batteries,  was  to  begin  the  attack  on  Rivoli ;  but 
before  it  could  advance  to  the  Pass,  our  hopes  of  complete  success  were 
blasted  in  a  moment :  the  men  especially  of  the  3^*^  &  4"^  columns, 
who  had  fought  for  near  5  hours  with  distinguished  bravery,  were  much 
dispersed  by  the  nature  of  the  Ground ;  and,  not  having  been  collected 
&  formed  on  the  Heights  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  Ridge,  eagerly 
pursued  the  Enemy  through  some  small  woody  enclosures  into  the  Plain, 
where  the  foremost  were  attacked  by  a  few  Horsemen  :  these  returning 
&  calling  out  French  Cavalry,  a  sudden  panick  spread  like  wildfire  : 
no  effort  of  their  Officers  nor  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  used  every 
exertion  &  exposed  himself  much,  had  the  smallest  effect  in  rallying 
them :  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  &  it  was  in  vain  to  assure  them 
that  they  were  not  pursued  :  fortunately  the  Enemy  durst  not  follow 
beyond  their  position  on  the  Low  Heights  (except  with  a  few  Tirailleurs) 
which  they  immediately  regained,  as  well  as  the  extremity  of  the  Ridge 
and  the  Redoubts  at  the  Pass  of  RivoliJ 

Major  General  Prince  Reuss  observing  the  Ridge  cleared  of  the  Enemy 
&  ignorant  of  this  reverse  of  fortune,  had  ordered  the  advanced  Guard 
of  his  Column,  consisting  of  6  Squadrons  &  one  Battalion,  to  advance  : 
the  Cavalry,  though  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  Redoubts  on  each  side 
of  the  pass,  effected  their  Debouche  &  the  Redoubts  were  stormed  & 
carried  by  the  infantry.  But  disappointed  of  the  support  expected  from 
the  left  wing  of  the  Army,  they  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers  & 
thrown  back  with  loss  on  their  Column.— In  the  afternoon  we  had  the 
sad  additional  mortification  to  see  the  brave  Colonel  Lusignan  maintain 
an  unequal  conflict  against  the  whole  of  the  French  Army  :  no  report  is 
come  from  him  &  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his   Corps  is 

''  Koch  {Memoires  de  Massena)  notes  how  swiftly  and  suddenly  this  attack  was  made 
under  cover  of  the  hollow  or  ravine  of  the  Tasso  stream,  on  the  French  left.  The 
best  plans  of  the  battle  field  are  those  given  by  Clausewitz,  by  '  J.  G.,'  and  by  Alison. 
As  far  as  I  know  no  account  of  the  battle  (certainly  not  those  of  Schels  and 
Clausewitz)  has  ever  explained  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  this  of  Colonel  Graham  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Austrian  disaster.  The  panic  yielded  to  the  French  the  very 
ground  which  was  needed  for  the  Austrian  5th  column  whereon  to  debouch.  That 
advance,  in  any  case  a  most  difficult  one  up  the  steep  spiral  ascent  from  Osteria  to 
the  plateau  of  Eivoli,  was  now  exposed  to  an  attack  on  both  flanks  as  the  front  ranks 
struggled  up  the  slope.  Its  success  depended  on  the  success  of  Liptai's  attack  and  on 
the  important  diversion  effected  by  Lusignan  :  but  the  latter  was  delayed  by  natural 
obstacles  and  Liptai's  advance  was  checked  by  the  panic. 
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destroyed  :  2  Battalions  &  2  squadrons  of  the  6^^  column  were  sent 
for  &  came  up  by  the  pass  of  Bocca  de  Creara  ;  the  Commander  in  Chief 
spent  the  early  part  of  the  night  on  the  Ridge  of  the  Adige,  but  having 
determined  not  to  retreat  to  la  Corona,  which  he  was  advised  to  do  in  order 
to  give  time  to  assemble  &  form  the  Battalions,  he  returned  to  Bassan. 

15*^  Jany.  At  5  o'clock  a.m.  the  Enemy  attacked  on  the  Ridge  & 
soon  regained  possession  of  it  as  far  as  St  Mark's  Chapel  &  after  day- 
break, pushing  on  through  the  wood,  they  established  themselves  on  the 
high  point  of  the  Gap,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  Valley,  an  action  continued 
for  some  time ;  but  as  the  Battalions  were  still  dispersed  &  mixed  & 
the  men  exhausted  with  hunger  &  fatigue,  and  as  it  was  evident  from 
the  summit  of  the  Ridge  that  the  Enemy  were  making  progress  every- 
where, a  determination  to  retreat  was  taken,  when  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  do  it  without  Disorder  :  orders  were  sent  to  Major  Generals 
Lipthay  &  Ocskay  to  retreat  &  take  post  at  la  Corona,  while  Major 
General  Kobles  was  to  defend  the  Ridge  as  long  as  possible  :  the  General 
himself  retreated  by  the  Bocca  of  Creara  &  had  scarcely  got  down 
before  the  Enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  Pass,  a  proof  that  the 
3^^  Column  was  soon  forced  :  in  consequence  we  were  exposed  for  some 
time  to  their  Tirailleurs  who  fired  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocks  & 
who  with  shouts  of  contempt  &  with  stones,  drove  our  men  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  along  the  narrow  plain  towards  Belluno  :  many  of  General 
Kobles's  column  have  been  surrounded  :  the  remainder  escaped  by  passes 
of  the  Rocks.  No  reports  are  come  from  the  2"*^  &  4*^  columns  so 
that  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  this  disgraceful  day  is  not  known. 

No.  33.  Head  Quarters,  Avio,  17"^  Jan.  1797. 

My  Lord, — In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  journal  &  Dispatch 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  your  Lordship  yesterday,  I  have 
only  now  to  add  that  Col.  Lusignan's  whole  Corps  is  cut  off  and  that  the 
Loss  of  the  others  in  prisoners,  particularly  on  the  15*^,  is  very  con- 
siderable— what  aggravates,  if  possible,  these  misfortunes  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  Gen^  Provera's  success,  who  by  the  last  accounts  was  at 
Castellara  within  ten  miles  of  Mantua.  I  understand  that  in  consequence 
of  this  it  has  been  determined  in  a  Council  of  War  held  to  day  to  make 
some  movement  across  the  Mountains  towards  Verona  in  hopes  of  drawing 
the  Enemies  attention  from  Mantua.  But  as  great  part  of  the  Army 
must  be  left  to  guard  the  Country,  I  see  no  prospect  of  advantage  from 
this.  I  do  not  say  however  that,  considering  the  total  discouragement  of 
the  Troops  on  the  15^^\  an  attack  on  Rivoli  would  be  a  prudent  attempt 
— but  it  is  the  only  one  that  would  be  likely  to  save  Mantua,  now  become 
an  object  of  still  greater  interest  by  the  addition  of  10,000  or  12,000  men 
that  may  have  joined  the  Garrison :  if  they  could  save  themselves 
across  the  Po  &  join  the  Pope's  troops,  destroying  as  much  as  possible 
the  works  &c  at  Mantua,  they  might  still  be  useful — for  if,  by  this 
....  ^  is  not  prevented  from  setting  on  foot  a  Large  Army  in  Italy 
early  in  the  summer,  the  French  might  probably  be  driven  from  Mantua 
much  sooner  than  is  imagined.  A  flotilla  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  which 
would  most  materially  facilitate  the  Debouche  from  the  Tyrol,  &  which 

*  Words  illegible. 
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might  afterwards  be  conveyed  by  the  Mincio  to  the  Lake  of  Mantua, 
would  be  of  infinite  service.  But  to  give  vigour  &  effect  to  such 
operations,  a  Corps  of  British  sailors  with  a  few  enterprising  Ofiicers, 
such  as  are  almost  all  ours  of  the  Navy,  would  be  essentially  necessary : 
having  thought  much  on  this  subject  I  throw  out  the  Idea  now,  as  in  my 
mind  Mantua  is  lost  at  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect  M 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  Servant  ▼ 

Thomas  Graham. 

[P.S.]— I  send  my  servant  w*^  these  despatches  by  the  way  of  Venice 
in  case  Mr  Drake  sh^  have  any  to  send  &  I  leave  them  open  for  his  & 
Sir  Morton  Eden's  perusal. 

No.  34.  Rovoredo,  Jan.  19,  1797.      # 

[He  states  that  the  losses  in  their  flight  were  much  greater  than  he  had   ^ 
imagined  :  probably  they  were  between  14,000  and  15,000  men.     Added  to  this 
was  the  '  surrender  of  Gen^  Provera's  corps  of  about  8,000  men.'     He  begs  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  England,  as  his  services  are  no  longer  of  any  use.] 

Rovoredo. 

[He  encloses  a  letter  from  General  Allvintzy  begging  that  a  body  of  2,200 
Hessian  troops  near  Venice  may  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.] 

Nos.  35,  36. 

[He  reports  from  Conegliano  the  further  advance  of  the  French  up  the  Adige 
to  the  position  of  Lavis.  He  recommends  that  a  British  naval  force  be  sent 
to  the  Adriatic] 

No.  37. 

[From  Udine,  27  Feb.  1797,  he  reports  the  approach  of  the  archduke  Charles 
and  the  retirement  of  the  French  for  concentration.] 

No.  38.  Head  Quarters  of  H.R.H.  the  Archduke  Charles,  Udine, 

14''^  March,  1797. 
My  Lord,  —H.R.H.  the  Archduke  Charles  arriv'^  here  on  the  4*'^  Inst* 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Army. 

From  what  I  can  learn  there  are  many  other  instances  now  of  a 
continuance  of  the  same  system  with  regard  to  promotion  &  (Economy 
that  has  hitherto  occasion 'd  such  misfortunes  in  this  Army  :  to  restore 
its  spirit  &  discipline  would  have  requir'd  placing  the  most  unlimited 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  &  I  thought  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Emperor's  Brother  evinc'd  an  intention  of  the  only 
change  of  system  which  in  my  opinion  can,  without  a  vast  superiority  of 
numbers,  put  this  Army  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  that  of  the  Enemy's, 
where  Bona  Parte  is  absolute  Dictator. — But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case — there  is  considerable  promotion  indeed  of  some  of  the  higher 
Ranks,  which  has  brought  forward  some  who  never  will  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Army  :  while  many,  almost  all,  of  the  distinguish'd  officers  of 
low^er  rank  remain  unnoticed — because  this  Army  has  been  unfortunate  ; 
and  because  it  is  pretended  that  the  Regimental  promotion  depends  on 
the  proprietors  of  the  Regiments  :  thus  the  discontent  remains,  which 
makes  many  officers  be  absent  under  pretence  of  sickness  &  numbers 
of  vacancies  continue  unfill'd  up  in  the  Battalions.  I  have  formerly,  I 
believe,  said  that  the  Difference  of  the  number  of  French  &  Austrian 
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Officers,  in  proportion  to  the  men,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  Defeats  of  the  latter  in  such  a  country  as  this  :  this  is  a  daily  sub- 
ject of  conversation  here  with  those  most  in  the  ArchDuke's  confidence, 
but  they  look  on  the  evil  as  irremediable  on  account  of  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  old  system  is  adher'd  to  at  Vienna.  I  most  anxiously 
wish  that  all  my  apprehensions  may  prove  Groundless  :  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  judge  favourably  of  the  commencement  of  this  campaign : 
&  I  think  it  a  subject  of  great  regret  that  the  ArchDuke's  reputation 
(all  that  we  have  to  give  a  spring  to  this  dejected  army)  should  be  expos 'd 
to  so  much  risk,  on  the  first  outset  against  so  fortunate  a  General  as 
Bona  Parte — the  occasion  urg'd  the  most  active  &  decided  Exertions  of 
every  kind.  .  .  . 

With  troops  so  dispirited  even  the  archduke  Charles  could 
do  little  in  the  strong  defensive  positions  of  the  Carnic  and 
Noric  Alps.  Colonel  Graham  notes  later  on  that  the  army  is 
*  mouldering  away,'  and  that  the  Croats  especially  are  deserting 
at  every  possible  opportunity.  He  himself  longed  to  be  back  with 
his  own  beloved  90th ;  and  he  must  have  taken  to  heart  many 
lessons  which  were  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns  waged  against  the  foes  whose  daring  and  resource 
he  so  highly  esteemed  in  1796-7.  J.  Holland  Rose. 


HEREDITABY    INSANITY    IN    HISTORY. 

In  our  notice  of  Professor  Lorenz's  '  Genealogie  '  we  stated  that 
we  proposed  on  a  future  occasion  to  discuss  the  author's  treatment 
of  certain  cases  of  hereditary  insanity.'  We  now  proceed  to  carry 
out  our  engagement,  but  we  must  make  a  preliminary  observation. 
As  we  must  select  those  cases  on  which  we  differ  from  the  author, 
our  remarks  will  necessarily  assume  a  hostile  appearance,  but  we 
would  not  have  our  readers  suppose  that  the  judgment  which 
we  shall  here  pass  is  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  work.  The  parts 
which  we  shall  criticise  constitute  but  a  small,  and  probably  in  the 
estimation  of  the  writer  a  somewhat  unimportant,  portion  of  the 
entire  compilation.  Having  made  this  reservation,  we  shall  deal 
freely  with  the  matter. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  we  notice  that  the  professor  is 
too  ready  to  assume  that  any  given  case  of  insanity  must  be 
hereditary,  and  that  he  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
cases  of  spontaneous  appearance.  We  find  that  in  some  instances 
he  attaches  little,  in  others  great,  importance  to  drunkenness  as  a 
test  of  insanity.  He  seems  to  us  also  to  act  as  the  advocate  of 
some  families  and  the  opponent  of  others.  In  conclusion,  we 
regret  to  see  that  he  has  adopted  the  view  that  marriages  between 
near  relations  do  not  produce  pernicious  effects, 

'  English  Historical  Eeview,  July  1898.  , 
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We  propose  to  examine  four  of  the  cases  which  he  gives,  and, 
as  three  of  them  are  closely  connected  with  Joanna  of  Castile, 
we  will  begin  with  that  of  George  III,  which  is  perfectly  in- 
dependent. The  professor  assumes,  perhaps  too  hastily,  that 
the  king's  infirmity  was  derived  from  his  ancestors.  He  then 
travels  up  the  direct  male  line  until  he  can  find  some  one  who 
presents  some  mental  peculiarity.  He  finds  that  William  the 
younger,  the  great-grandfather  of  George  I,  at  the  end  of  his  days 
was  mentally  incapable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  state.  He 
has  now  found  the  secret,  and  he  considers  this  to  be  a  proof  of 
pathological  atavism  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  We  should 
think  so,  too,  if  we  could  believe  one  word  of  it,  but  we  do  not. 
William  was  probably  the  most  enlightened  and  vigorous  prince 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  His  life  was  one  of  continual  mental 
and  bodily  activity.  By  his  Danish  wife  he  was  the  father  of 
fifteen  healthy  children,  all  of  whom  grew  up,  and  many  attained 
a  great  age.  Now  if  his  mind  was  affected,  he  must  either  have 
inherited  his  infirmity  or  it  must  be  ascribed  to  decay  of  age, 
hastened  probably  by  over-exertion.  But  Dr.  Lorenz  does  not,  and 
probably  could  not,  afford  us  any  clue  to  facilitate  our  research. 
The  Brunswick  family  was  very  prolific  and  healthy,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  former  member  of  it  transmitted  any  taint  to 
William  the  younger.  We  must  infer  then  that  the  weakness  of 
William  was  not  inherited,  but  was  purely  personal ;  and,  as  he 
continued  to  govern  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son  George,  the 
ancestor  of  our  kings,  he  cannot  in  any  way  have  contributed  to 
the  insanity  of  George  IH. 

If  the  professor  insists  on  finding  the  cause  of  the  insanity  of 
George  III  in  the  list  of  his  progenitors,  we  recommend  him  to 
trace  back  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Caroline,  the  queen  of 
George  II,  and  the  paternal  ancestors  of  Augusta,  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  will  then  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Ernestine 
Saxons,  among  whom  he  has  already  discovered  traces  of 
inherited  insanity.  If  he  succeed  on  the  side  of  CaroHne,  he  will 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  account  for  the  madness  of 
Christian  VII  of  Denmark. 

No  case  has  ever  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  of  Joanna 
of  Castile,  and  in  recent  times,  besides  our  author,  M.  Dejerine  and 
Dr.  Ireland  have  discussed  the  question.  Since  the  refutation  of 
Bergenroth  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  probably  no  one  will  doubt 
that  Joanna  was  insane  and  that  she  inherited  her  infirmity.  The 
question  to  solve  is,  From  whom  did  her  insanity  come  ? 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
matter,  we  have  drawn  up  a  genealogical  table  of  Joanna's 
ancestors  back  to  the  time  of  Alfonso  XI. 
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(Portugal  and 
England) 


Table  to  show  the  descent  of  Joanna. 


Alfonso  XI  of  Castile 


Peter  the  Cruel 


Blanche  =  John  of  Gaunt  =  Constantia 


Henry  II 


(Portugal) 
Peter  the  Cruel 

Sancho  =  Beatrix 


(Aragon) 
Peter  the  Cruel 


John  I  =  Eleonor 


Philippa 

1 

I 

John 


Catherine  =  Henry  III 


Ferdinand  =  Eleonor 


Isabella  of  Portugal  =  John  II  =  Mary 

I 
Henry  IV 

Isabella 


John 


Joanna. 

Genealogy  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile. 


-Ferdinand 


■Sancho  IV 


I — Ferdinand  IV- 


Peter  the  Cruel- 


-Alfonso  XI 


-Constantia  — 


-Alfonso  IV- 


-Mary  of 


Portugal- 


Beatrix  of  Castile — 


— Marie  de  Molina 

I — Dionysius  of  Portugal 

— Isabella  of  Aragon 

I — ^Dionysius  of  Portugal 

— Isabella  of  Aragon 

i — Sancho  IV 

'—Marie  de  Molina 
N.B. — It  appears  from  this  table  that  Peter  had  only  four  ancestors  in  the  third 
degree  instead  of  eight.     Earlier  marriages  between  near  relations  had  also   taken 
place.    All  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  genealogy  were  descended  from  Alfonso  VII, 
and  all  except  Isabella  of  Aragon  from  Berengaria,  daughter  of  Alfonso  VIII. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  three  Peters  reigned  in  the 
Peninsula,  all  called  '  Cruel,'  all  deserving  the  title,  and  all  branded, 
though  in  different  degrees,  as  insane  by  the  verdict  of  history. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  worst  was  Peter  of  Castile.  He  was  the  child 
of  double  first  cousins,  and  in  public  and  private  life  was  as  mad 
as  Caligula,  so  that,  as  Koderic  Santius  tells  us,  people  thought 
him  bewitched.  He  had  two  half-brothers,  Henry  of  Transtamare 
and  Sancho,  who,  though  not  so  mad  as  Peter,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  sane.  Henry  had  strong  passions  in  a  small  body,  and 
he  murdered  his  brother  Peter  with  his  own  hand.  Sancho  has 
been  described  as  weak  in  mind  and  infirm  in  body.  These  were 
all  ancestors  of  Joanna. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  Peter  of  Portugal  and  his 
son  Ferdinand  without  seeing  that  they  were  both  of  them  mad, 
and  their  madness  was  probably  produced  by  a  succession  of  close 
marriages.     After  the  first  king,  Alfonso  Henriquez,  all  the  kings 
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« 
who  come  in  the  direct  Hne  down  to  Peter  the   Cruel   married 
relatives  from  the  Peninsula.     Two  married  princesses  of  Aragon, 
and  four  (including  Peter)  married  princesses  of  Castile. 

Peter  of  Aragon  was  also  insane,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  and  his  insanity  must  be  accounted  for  in  a  different  way. 

Both  these  Peters  were  also  ancestors  of  Joanna.  By  a 
succession  of  intermarriages  the  blood  of  all  these  princes  became 
mixed,  and  the  family,  especially  in  the  Castilian  branch,  rapidly 
degenerated.  The  life  of  John  II  was  a  perpetual  childhood,  and 
the  son  that  he  had  by  his  first  cousin,  Mary,  was  the  bodily  and 
mentally  incompetent  Henry  IV.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  Henry  of 
Transtamare  and  of  his  brother  Sancho,  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of 
Aragon  and  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Portugal.  Isabella  contributed 
that  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  and 
of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Aragon.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  all  these  tainted  streams  were  united  and  came  like 
a  torrent  on  the  head  of  Joanna.  For  several  generations  almost 
the  only  untainted  blood  in  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Ferdinand,  was  that  derived  from 
John  of  Portugal  and  his  wife  Philippa  of  Lancaster. 

We  must  now  inquire  how  Dr.  Lorenz  accounts  for  the  insanity 
of  Joanna.  In  a  most  extraordinary  way,  without  any  investigation, 
he  starts  with  his  conclusion,  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil.  What  made  him  think  so  we  cannot  imagine.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  he  thought  that,  as  our  Henry  VI  was  mad,  his 
great-grandfather,  John,  must  have  been  mad  too.  But  Henry  did 
not  derive  his  insanity  from  his  Lancastrian  blood,  but  through  his 
mother,  Catherine  of  France,  who  was  born  many  years  after  her 
father,  Charles  VI,  Vv^ent  out  of  his  mind.  Having  settled  this  point 
the  professor  travels  in  a  straight  line,  seeing  nothing  on  the  right  or 
the  left,  and  apparently  knowing  nothing  of  the  really  mad 
ancestors  of  Joanna.  He  does  not  offer  one  tittle  of  evidence  to 
prove  the  insanity  of  John.  He  merely  informs  us  that  the 
Spaniards  thought  that  his  daughters  drank  too  much.  Now 
he  has  frequently  told  us  that  drunkenness  is  of  little  value 
as  a  test  in  tracing  insanity,  and  in  this  case  the  charge  was 
most  probably  untrue  with  reference  to  Philippa,  and  with  regard 
to  Catherine  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  she  was  the  granddaughter 
of  the  m.ad  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile.  He  also  tells  us  that 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  grandmother  of  Joanna,  was  weak  in  her  head 
at  the  end  of  her  hfe.  It  is  probable  that  the  infirmity  of  Isabella 
was  not  hereditary,  and  even  if  were  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was 
derived  from  some  other  ancestor  than  from  Philippa,  who  was  per- 
fectly sane.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  evil 
was  in  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  that,  as  his  granddaughter  married  into 
the  CastiHan  family,  the  evil  was  intensified,  and  still  further  in- 
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creased  by  marriage  between  near  relations  descended  from  tainted 
ancestors. 

If  Dr.  Lorenz  can  prove  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  mad,  we  can 
tell  him  how  he  may  lighten  his  labours.  All  the  reigning  houses 
in  Europe  are  descended  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  so  that 
whenever  he  meets  with  a  case  of  insanity  in  a  royal  family  he  can 
at  once  point  to  John  as  the  source  of  the  evil.  He  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  account  for  the  insanity  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  and  he 
will  then  be  provided  with  a  proof  of  a  case  of  pathological  atavism 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  one  he  fancies  he  has  found  in  the 
house  of  Brunswick. 

The  case  of  Don  Carlos  is  very  remarkable.  If  ever  a  man 
before  his  birth  was  predestined  to  be  mad,  he  was  the  man.  He 
was  the  child  of  double  first  cousins.  He  had  only  four  instead  of 
eight  ancestors  in  the  third,  and  only  six  instead  of  sixteen  in  the 
fourth  degree.  His  parents,  grand-parents,  and  great-grand-parents 
were  all,  except  Emanuel  and  Philip,  descended  from  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  through  whom,  jointly  or  separately,  the  insanity  of 
the  Castilian  family  was  transmitted  to  the  Habsbargers.  His 
case,  in  one  respect,  was  worse  than  that  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 
We  cannot  therefore  see  what  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  the 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  Lorenz  to  find  extenuating  circumstances. 
Yet  we  are  seriously  informed  that  the  case  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  had  not  Carlos  in  his  youth  had  a  fall,  and  had  the  Spanish 
physicians  possessed  more  skill. 

The  case  of  John  William,  the  mad  duke  of  Cleves,  does  not 
present  much  difficulty.  His  mother  was  granddaughter  of 
Joanna,  and  daughter  of  Ferdinand  L,  and  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Ireland  that  traces  of  Joanna's  insanity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  But  Dr.  Lorenz 
wishes  to  transfer  part  at  least  of  the  blame  to  the  father,  William, 
who  was  brother  of  our  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves.  William  changed 
his  religion  several  times,  and  appears  to  have  become  confused, 
and  finally  incapable ;  but  his  son,  John  William,  was  born  many 
years  before.  The  professor  suggests  also  that  William  was  not 
moderate  in  his  mode  of  life.  Now  we  do  not  believe  that  ho 
transmitted  any  of  these  peculiarities  to  his  son,  whose  insanity  is 
fully  accounted  for  on  the  mother's  side,  without  the  necessity  of 
hunting  up  doubtful  cases  in  the  paternal  line. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  we  might  not  altogether  agree 
with  Dr.  Lorenz,  but  we  have  written  enough  to  show  the  danger  to 
which  the  genealogist  is  exposed  in  tracing  the  course  of  insanity, 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  danger  is  greatest  if  the  inquirer  has 
already  adopted  strong  views  on  the  subject.  He  will  then  be  liable 
to  accept,  without  sufficient  examination,  everything  which  confirms 
his  own  opinion,  and  to  devote  all  his  critical  powers  to  explaining 
away  everything  which  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  X. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


The  Emperor  Hadrian  :  A  Picture  of  the  Grceco-Boman  World  in  his 
time.  By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Translated  by  Mary  E. 
Robinson.     (London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1898.) 

This  work  on  Hadrian  and  his  times,  from  the  hand  of  the  lately  deceased 
historian  whose  name  v/e  generally  associate  with  studies  of  the  middle  ages, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  return  to  a  first  love,  since  the  author  wrote  a  book  of 
similar  title  and  scope  which  was  published  in  1851.  The  early  attrac- 
tion and  the  later  completion  are  alike  seasonable.  Every  beginner  in 
the  study  of  history  and  antiquities,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  or  even  in 
Britain,  must  needs  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ubiquity  and  ver- 
satility of  this  emperor,  whose  characteristics  are  so  strongly  marked, 
and  about  whom  so  much  can  be  known  ;  who,  nevertheless,  remains  an 
enigma  to  posterity  as  regards  his  real  disposition,  his  motives  and  policy, 
and  the  extent  of  his  influence  on  his  age.  And  since  the  middle  of  this 
century,  not  only  has  a  wealth  of  material  come  to  light,  to  illustrate  this 
interesting  personality,  but  the  progress  made  in  historical  studies,  such 
as  comparative  jurisprudence  and  comparative  art,  has  enabled  his- 
torians who,  like  Gregorovius,  have  kept  up  with  the  main  line  of  pro- 
gress, retaining  the  while  their  youthful  vigour,  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  the  cosmopolitan,  intellectual,  and  artistic — yet  not  very 
originative — society  in  which  Hadrian  lived  and  moved,  and  of  which  he 
may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  representative  exponent. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  any  history  of  a  man  and  his  times  is  to 
correlate  the  two  subjects  so  as  to  secure  unity  of  treatment  and  the  im- 
pression of  an  harmonious  whole.  Gregorovius  increases  the  difficulty 
by  dividing  the  book  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  narrates  the  life 
of  the  emperor,  his  journeys,  his  political  and  other  acts,  the  Jewish 
war,  the  arrangements  for  the  succession,  his  sickness  and  his  death. 
The  next  part  treats  of  the  empire  during  this  period,  the  government, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  society,  and  the  artistic  movements  of 
the  time.  The  chapters  treating  of  the  sophists  and  of  the  mystics  of 
this  age  will  have  the  interest  of  novelty  to  many  English  readers.  No 
one  department  of  life  described  was  quite  strange  to  the  cosmopolitan 
imperial  dilettante  round  whom  the  whole  is  grouped,  so  that,  though  we 
have  the  emperor's  death  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  we  hardly  feel  that 
the  hero  has  disappeared  during  the  third  act.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  certain  feeling  of  overweight  necessitated  by  the  hanging  together  of 
so  much  on  one  thin  chain.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  to  make 
Hadrian  more  evidently  and  artistically  the  centre  of  the  group  ?     Pro- 
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fessor  Pelliam,  in  his  preface,  complains  that  Gregorovius  has  not  found 
*  the  clue  to  Hadrian's  policy  as  ruler  of  the  empire,'  *  the  conception  of 
the  empire  as  a  single,  well-compacted  state,  internally  homogeneous, 
and  standing  out  in  clear  relief  against  surrounding  barbarism.'  This 
seems,  perhaps,  hardly  a  deserved  censure,  since  Gregorovius  himself 
says  (p.  46)  that  '  Hadrian  was  the  first  to  look  upon  the  empire  as  a 
whole,  and  upon  all  its  parts  as  equal  among  themselves,  equal  even  to 
Rome.'  But  the  fact  that  the  criticism  could  be  made  by  so  competent 
a  judge  shows  that  the  author  does  not  give  us  a  clear  and  consistent 
idea  of  Hadrian's  political  objects,  and  possibly  a  similar  remark  might 
be  made  with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  Hadrian  as  patron  and  critic  of 
literature  and  art. 

Considering  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work,  it  is  no  matter  for 
I  regret  that  the  author  has  left  unanswered  many  of  the  questions 
which  puzzle  historians  as  to  the  actions  and  character  of  Hadrian.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  chronology  of  his 
journeys,  and  he  shows  how  insufficient  the  numismatic  and  other  evi- 
dence is  for  any  such  determination.  The  apparent  ferocity  of  Hadrian's 
later  years,  as  compared  with  his  general  reputation  for  humanity  and 
clemency,  he  ascribes  to  '  morbid  derangement.'  Considering  his  slight 
estimate  of  Dio  Cassius  as  an  authority,  Gregorovius  seems  in  two  or 
three  cases  to  take  him  too  seriously,  as  where  Dio  accounts  for  Nero's 
refusal  to  visit  Athens  by  fear  of  the  Erinyes,  where  he  accuses  the 
rebelhous  Jews  of  cannibalism,  and  where  he  makes  the  statement — with 
regard  to  which  the  apparently  conflicting  evidence  of  coins  and 
Li  inscriptions  has  left  some  good  scholars  in  uncertainty — that  the  sons  of 
r!  Antoninus  Pius  were  dead  before  their  father  adopted  L.  Verus  and 
M.  Aurelius.  Again,  even  in  a  popular  book,  we  should  have  expected 
from  this  author  fewer  instances  of  loose  or  careless  expression.  There 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  call  Roman  proconsuls  satraps  because  Dio  Cassius 
does  so.  '  Good  luck  to  Augustus '  is  not  a  satisfactory  translation  of 
Felicitati  Aug.  *  The  extinction  of  Hellenism  under  Justinian '  has  a 
rhetorical  ring.  The  building  of  the  Northumbrian  Wall  is  taken  with- 
out question  as  an  abandonment  of  Caledonia.  The  assumption  by 
Hadrian  of  the  attributes  of  various  deities  is  taken  to  imply  an  identifi- 
cation of  himself  with  those  deities,  and  on  p.  363  a  passage  from 
Pausanias  is  quoted  as  to  a  statue  of  Hadrian  in  the  Stoa  Basileios  as 
Zeus  Eleutherios,  where,  at  least  in  some  versions,  we  have  the  statement 
that  Pausanias  saw  a  statue  of  Hadrian  and  one  of  Zeus  Eleutherios.  A 
very  surprising  statement,  which  can  hardly  fee  a  mere  blunder,  is  that 
(p.  179)  '  the  tribunicia  potestas  gave  him  [Verus]  the  imjjerium  pro- 
consulare  outside  the  city.'  In  the  chapter  on  the  Christian  Apologists, 
the  author  follows  Renan  in  rejecting  the  Mekhitarist  edition  of  '  The 
Apology  of  Aristides.'  The  publication  of  Mr.  Rendel  Harris's  edition 
and  introduction  came,  however,  after  that  of  the  book  before  us,  though 
several  years  before  the  translation. 

We  cannot  altogether  congratulate  the  translator  on  her  work.  In 
general,  the  style  is  smooth  and  easy,  but  some  sentences  are  hopelessly 
obscure  and  others  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  original.  Thus  she 
totally  misses  the  force  of  the  comparison  (p.  349)  between  the  respec- 
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tive  fortunes  of  Greek  sophistry  and  Greek  art ;  the  passage  about 
Hadrian's  buildings  at  Eleusis— a  subject  especially  requiring  clearness- 
is  very  confused  ;  and  the  description  of  the  city  of  Athens  as  a  *  charming 
pastoral  scene  '  is  even  less  appropriate  than  the  zaubervoUe  Idylle  of  the 
original.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  book  is  one  to  be  read  and 
enjoyed,  whether  in  German  or  in  English.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
politics,  art,  and  thought  of  the  period  may  not  find  much  in  it  that  is  new, 
but  they  must  needs  feel  a  revived  interest  in  a  man  and  a  time  peculiarly 
attractive  to  modern  readers.  Primarily  it  is  designed  for  a  public  that 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  numerous  in  England  than  in 
Germany,  of  persons  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  historical  studies 
without  having  acquired  the  habits  of  historical  specialists.  Such 
readers,  and  all  who  make  acquaintance  with  Hadrian  and  his  times 
through  this  work,  will  feel  that  they  have  been  admitted  into  a  rich  field 
for  thought  and  investigation ;  while  in  the  copious  bibliography  at  the 
end  they  will  find  further  means  for  satisfying,  or  perhaps  for  heightening, 
their  curiosity.  Alice  Gardner. 

La  Situation  Beligieuse  de  VAfrique  Romaine  depuis  la  fin  du  IV^  siecle 
jusqu'd  V  invasion  des  Vandales.  Par  F.  Ferrere.  (Paris:  Librairie 
Felix  Alcan.     1897.) 

In  this  book  M.  Ferrere  aspires  to  emulate  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  the 
excellent  work  which  has  been  done  by  so  many  of  his  countrymen  for 
the  civil  and  military  history  of  Roman  Africa.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
by  stopping  short  at  the  arrival  of  the  Vandals,  he  has  left  the  picture 
incomplete,  just  as  he  tells  us  nothing  about  the  origins  of  Christianity  in 
the  African  provinces.  His  interest  is  in  the  doctrinal  struggles  which 
continued  almost  without  interruption  from  the  State  recognition  of 
Christianity  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion.  After  some  introductory 
sections  which  describe  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  general  condition 
of  the  African  church  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  conflicts  with 
the  Donatists,  Manichaeans,  Pelagians,  and  Arians,  especially  the  first,  are 
treated  at  considerable  length.  It  is  true  that  there  is  little  that  is  new 
to  be  said  on  these  subjects.  The  authorities  are  limited  in  number,  and 
they  are  well  known  to  students  of  ecclesiastical  history.  M.  Ferrere, 
however,  may  be  said  to  have  produced  a  readable  and  correct,  if  rather 
prolix,  narrative  of  the  events.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmanship  of 
the  book  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  up  to  the  standard  which  has  been 
established  by  the  best  French  scholars.  The  notes  and  references  are 
often  not  a  bad  test  of  what  maybe  called  the  scientific  outfit  of  an  historical 
writer.  In  the  present  case  such  an  examination  reveals  a  number  of 
deficiencies  which  rather  shake  our  confidence  in  the  author.  For  instance 
he  constantly  refers  to  authorities  merely  by  name,  without  giving  a 
reference.  His  practice,  again,  of  quoting  authorities  at  second  hand  is 
far  too  common,  and  shows  either  a  scrupulousness  bordering  on  aifecta- 
tion  or  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Thus — to  take  an 
instance  at  random — when  relating  the  well-known  anecdote  about  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  possessed  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  it  waa  quite  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  Spartianus  as  quoted  in  the  *  Staatsverwaltung ' 
(p.  49,  n.  1).     The  results  are  seen  at  their  worst  (we  are  bound  to  add 
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that  the  case  appears  to  be  unique)  when  a  Latin  sentence  is  quoted  from 
some  commentary  on  Tacitus  as  the  words  of  that  author  himself  (p.  120, 
n.  1).  Again,  why  quote  a  passage  from  Eusebius  in  a  Latin  version 
(p.  252,  n.  1)  ?  In  connexion  with  this,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
when  Greek  is  printed,  it  is  sometimes  far  from  correct.  Even  biblical 
quotations  are  not  always  accurate.  To  take  a  deficiency  of  another  kind, 
Optatus  is  always  quoted  from  the  seventeenth  century  text  of  Dupin, 
though  an  edition  appeared  in  1893  in  the  Vienna  '  Corpus,'  a  series  which 
is  used  by  M.  Ferrere  for  Cyprian  and  other  writers.  Such  criticisms 
might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  such 
matters  the  author  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  precision  demanded 
nowadays  in  scientific  work.  "With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject, 
though  the  writer's  limitations  sometimes  lead  him  to  make  statements 
in  one  place  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  in  another,  on  the 
whole  the  presentation  of  facts  is  fair  and  correct.  But  if  we  must  select 
two  points  for  criticism,  they  would  be  that  he  has  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  explain  the  political  character  gradually  assumed  by  Donatism ;  and 
that,  in  treating  the  vexed  question  of  the  relations  of  Pope  Zosimus  to 
Pelagianism,  he  has  gone  beyond  the  facts  in  stating  that  the  rescript  of 
Honorius  which  condemned  the  Pelagians  was  contemporary  with  and 
stood  in  some  relation  to  the  condemnation  of  them  by  Zosimus.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  date  of  the  *  tractoria '  of  Zosimus  is  not  known,  and 
the  emperor's  rescript  makes  no  allusion  to  any  decision  by  the  pope. 

G.  M'N.  RUSHFOETH. 


The  Irish  Liher  Hymnorum.  Edited  from  the  Manuscripts,  with  Transla- 
tions, Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.,  and  R.  Atkinson, 
LL.D.  Vol.  I :  Introduction  and  Text ;  Vol.  II :  Translations  and 
Notes.     (Publications  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society.     XIIL,  XIV.) 

The  interest  of  this  first  complete  edition  of  the  manuscript  Irish  '  Liber 
Hymnorum  '  is  by  no  means  exclusively  hymnological.  It  is  largely 
liturgical,  linguistic,  and  hagiological.  Hagiology,  especially  Irish  hagiology , 
is  often  not  history,  but  then  it  is  the  only  substitute  for  history,  or  the 
only  approach  to  history,  which  we  possess.  This  applies  to  the  lives  or 
legends  of  most  of  the  Celtic  saints,  and  of  many  other  saints  as  well.  It 
is,  then,  from  the  historical  point  of  view  that  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  this  scholarly  edition.  Our  remarks,  so  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
would  likewise  apply  to  certain  earlier  publications  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society,  such  as  the  '  Antiphonary  of  Bangor  '  and  the  '  Martyrology 
of  Gorman,'  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  now  to  the  '  Liber  Hymnorum.' 
What  evidence  does  it  yield  as  to  the  life  and  character  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Bridget,  Columba,  and  other  more  or  less  famous  saints  of  the  Celtic 
church?  Yet  again  we  will  confine  the  inquiry  to  the  first  name  on 
this  list,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  St.  Patrick  is  the  most  famous, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  Irish  saints  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  story  of  his  life  is  uncertain  and  confused ;  so  much  so  that 
by  some  people  as  many  as  seven  St.  Patricks  are  believed  to  have  existed, 
while  by  other  people  St.  Patrick  is  believed  to  be  a  myth  and  never  to 
have  existed  at  all.     The  party  of  incredulity  has  received  a  distinguished 
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addition  to  its  ranks  in  Mr.  Plummer,  who  in  his  recent  most  valuable 
edition  of  Bede's  Historical  Works  says : 

On  the  whole  I  am  inchned  to  agree  with  those  who,  beginning  with  Ledwich 
.  .  .  have  doubted  the  very  existence  of  St.  Patrick.     (Tom.  ii.  p.  25.) 

Now  let  us  see  what  help  we  get  from  the  *  Liber  Hymnorum  '  towards 
deciding  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  if  he  did 
exist,  as  to  his  life  and  character. 

The  first  document  among  its  many  miscellaneous  contents  is  the 
Hymn  of  St.  Sechnall.  There  seems  to  be  no  extant  authority  earlier 
than  the  '  Liber  Hymnorum '  for  attributing  the  hymn  to  St.  Sechnall, 
though  a  seventh  century  copy  of  the  hymn  itself  is  extant  in  the 
'Antiphonary  of  Bangor.'  The  following  is  the  expressed  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bernard  and  Dr.  Atkinson  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  this 
hymn  : 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  compeUing  reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition 
that  Sechnall,  the  reputed  kinsman  of  Patrick,  and  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Armagh,  composed  this  hymn,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  counted  as  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  miracles  that  are  so  abundantly  ascribed  to  Patrick  in  the 
later  documents,  e.g.  in  the  vernacular  Hymn  of  St.  Fiacc,  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  this  ;  and  it  is  throughout  marked  by  that  simplicity  and  sobriety 
of  tone  which  characterise  the  work  of  a  contemporary.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  saint  is  spoken  of  throughout  in  the  present  tense,  except  in  one  or  two 
stanzas  when  it  is  said  that  he  shall  Jtereafter  receive  the  reward  of  his  labour, 
thus  suggesting  that  he  was  alive  when  the  hymn  was  written.  It  may 
therefore  take  rank  with  the  '  Confession '  and  the  '  Letter  to  the  Subjects  of 
Caroticus '  as  a  document  of  the  first  importance  for  the  life  of  St  Patrick. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  96.) 

Scepticism  as  to  St.  Patrick's  existence  must  be  very  deep-rooted  not 
to  be  reached,  or  very  pachydermatous  not  to  be  penetrated,  by  the 
evidence  afforded  by  St.  Sechnall's  hymn. 

The  third  document  is  the  Hymn  of  St.  Cummain  the  Tall.  This 
saint  died  in  661,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  doubting  the  Irish 
origin  and  the  genuineness  of  the  hymn  which  bears  his  name.  In  it 
St.  Patrick  alone  of  non -scriptural  saints  is  commemorated  along  with 
apostles,  evangelists,  and  St.  Stephen  (Zefanus).' 

We  may  leave  unnoticed  No.  5,  the  Irish  '  Hymn  of  St.  Colman  mic  Ui 
Cluasaigh  ; '  for  though  that  saint  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Cummain 
the  Tall,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  three  concluding  stanzas,  in 
which  St.  Patrick's  name  occurs,  are  a  later  addition  to  the  hymn. 
We  may  also  leave  out  of  notice  no.  19,  the  important  Irish  Hymn  of 
St.  Fiacc  in  praise  of  St.  Patrick,  for  there  is  plentiful  proof  that  this  hymn 
is  at  least  three  centuries  later  than  the  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  editors  think  it  worth  while  to  mention, 
without  endorsing,  the  curious  view  lately  put  forward  by  Mr.  E.  W.  B. 
Nicholson  about  the  place-name  '  Nemthur,'  where,  according  to  the  first 
line  of  this  hymn,  St.  Patrick  was  born  (vol.  ii.  p.  176).  The  short  prayer 
or  hymn  of  Ninine,  no.  20,  which  commemorated  St.  Patrick,  may  be  of  very 
early  date,  but  it  offers  too  little  material  to  enable  the  editors  to  venture 
on  fixing  that  date  with  certainty.     The  Hymn  of  St.  Ultan  in  praise  of 
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St.  Bridget  (no.  21),  which  mentions  St.  Patrick,  lays  claim  to  great 
antiquity,  but  according  to  the  editors  can  hardly  be  as  early  as  this 
title  would  indicate. 

We  next  come  to  the  famous  vernacular  Hymn  or  Lorica  of  St. 
Patrick  (no.  24),  which,  the  editors  admit,  though  very  guardedly,  may 
be  the  composition  of  that  saint :  '  It  is  probably  a  genuine  relic  of  St. 
Patrick  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  Iviii). 

Lastly  we  have  in  no.  31  a  short  hymn  in  praise  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
though  it  has  been  printed  before,  is  not  at  all  widely  known,  and  which, 
so  far  as  its  subject  matter  goes,  might  have  been  thought  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  But  for  two  reasons  the  editors  assign  a  late  date  to  it. 
First,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  unusual  words  which  it 
contains.  By  *  unusual '  are  meant  words  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
'Liber  Hymnorum.'  A  list  of  thirty-two  such  words  is  given  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  222.  Some  of  them  are  of  such  general  use — e.g.  clemens,  patria,  &c. — 
that  surely  no  argument  can  be  built  upon  them.  Five  of  them,  at  least, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  much  earlier  '  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,'  viz. 
solemfiitas,  haptisma,  gentilitas,  expello,  paraclitus.  The  argument  based 
upon  them  may  be  valid,  but  is  extremely  precarious.  The  second 
reason  is  furnished  by  the  extraordinary — we  might  have  been  in- 
clined to  say,  the  impossible — rhymes  which  this  hymn  presents :  e.g. 
clarissima  with  soUemp7iitas,  gentilitas  with  monita,  astutia  with  fuerat, 
djilectissimi  with  praesulis.  The  earliest  Irish  hymns  are  free  from  such 
monstrosities,  and  we  reluctantly  concur  in  the  editors'  verdict,  and 
banish  the  hymn  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible. 

The  *  Liber  Hymnorum  '  thus  contains  important  evidence,  partly 
old,  and  partly  new,  as  to  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Patrick,  evidence 
which  must  be  referred  to  by  all  future  historians  of  that  saint.  Nos.  1, 
19,  20,  24,  have  been  printed  and  appraised  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  his 
'  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  '  (London,  1877). 

Many  minor  points  of  early  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  have  light 
flashed  upon  them  by  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes.  We  must  not 
enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  the  '  Liber  Hymnorum  '  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  readers 
of  the  English  Historical  Review.  F.  E.  Warren. 

Das  Kitdb  Bagdad  von  Ihn  Taifur.     Von  Dr.  Hans  Keller.     Fasc.  I. 

(Basel  :  P.  Kober.  1898.) 
The  British  Museum  Library  possesses  a  unique  manuscript  which  is  a 
section  of  one  of  the  fifty  and  odd  works  ascribed  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Fihrist '  to  Ibn  Taifur,  an  Arab  historian  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah. 
Works  of  this  date  are  rare,  and  Dr.  Keller  of  Basel  is  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  undertaken  to  give  us  the  text,  with  a  German 
translation  of  this  important  chronicle.  The  British  Museum  fragment 
is  from  the  work  entitled  '  The  Book  of  Baghdad,'  which  comprised  the 
history  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  down  to  the  time  of  the  writer — that  is  to 
say,  until  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Muhtadi,  great-grandson  of  Harun-ar- 
Rashld.  Unfortunately  all  that  is  now  extant  is  this  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  work  (into  how  many  parts  it  was  originally  divided  is  unknown), 
but  this  deals  with  an  extremely  interesting  epoch  of  Moslem  history. 
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namely  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Mamun.  On  this  period  Ibn  Taifur  has 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness  ;  for  he  was  living  as  a  boy  in  Baghdad, 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  that  had  broken  out  after  the  death  of 
Harun  between  his  two  sons,  Mamun  in  A.H.  204  finally  returned  as  a 
victor  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs.  Dr.  Keller  gives  an  '  Inhalt  des  Kitab 
Bagdad,  Teil  VI,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  portion  now  published 
contains  about  a  fourth  of  the  text  in  the  British  Museum  MS.,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  promptly  complete  his  undertaking. 
This  present  fasciculus  begins  with  a  narrative  of  Mamun's  entry  into 
Baghdad,  and  a  section  follows  on  the  captains,  secretaries,  chamber- 
lains, and  companions  of  the  caliph,  which  is  full  of  curious  anecdotes, 
and  serves  to  complete  the  account  of  Mamun  given  in  the  great  chronicle 
of  Tabari.  From  an  historical  point  of  view  the  remaining  portions  of 
part  VI  ought  to  be  of  even  greater  interest  than  this  earlier  instalment ; 
for,  according  to  the  table  of  contents,  there  will  follow  a  detailed 
narrative  of  the  doings  of  the  Tahirids  in  Khurasan,  the  earliest  of  the 
many  minor  dynasties  that  arose  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  this  Dr.  Keller  announces  as  einen  hilbschen  Beitrag  zur 
Familienchronik  dieses  herilJimten  Geschlechts.  Following  this  come 
chapters  on  the  campaigns  which  Mamun  made  against  the  Byzantines, 
with  details  of  his  progress  through  Syria  and  of  his  stay  at  Damascus. 
Part  VI  then  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  death  of  the  caliph,  a  list 
being  given  of  the  celebrated  men  who  flourished  during  his  reign.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  apparently,  none  of  the  other  libraries  of 
Europe  contain  the  remaining  sections  of  this  important  chronicle.  Of 
the  works  of  Ibn  Taifur,  only  one  other  fragment  is  known,  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  Library — namely,  a  part  of  '  The  Book  of  Prose  and 
Poesy '  (Kitab-al-Manthur  wa-al-Manzum),  which  Dr.  von  Rosen,  of 
Petersburg,  has  made  use  of  in  one  of  his  recent  publications.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  English  scholar  may  be  induced  by  the  example  of  Dr. 
Keller  to  give  this  also  to  the  public,  an  English  translation  accompany- 
ing the  text.  Guy  le  Strange. 

Adcmar  de  Chabannes  :  Ghronique.  Publiee  d'apres  les  manuscrits  par 
Jules  Chavanon.  (Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  a  V Etude  et  d 
V Enseignement  de  VHistoire.)     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  fils.  1897.) 

This  is  the  first  complete  edition  of  Ademar  de  Chabannes.  The  parts  of 
his  chronicle  in  which  he  is  a  contemporary  authority,  and  even  some  of 
those  in  which  he  is  not,  have  been  published,  but  only  as  fragments  in 
such  collections  as  the  '  Historiens  de  France  '  of  dom  Bouquet  and  the 
*  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica.'  Though  obviously  based  in  the  main 
on  the  '  Gesta  Regum  Francorum,'  the  continuators  of  Fredegarius,  and 
the  '  Annales  Laurissenses  Majores,'  his  earlier  narrative  offers  certain 
additions  whose  source  is  unknown,  and  is  in  so  far  of  interest  that  it 
probably  thereby  preserves  some  fragments  of  contemporary  chronicles 
now  lost  to  us.  The  chronicle  is,  therefore,  quite  worthy  of  treatment  as 
a  whole,  and  this  handy  edition  has  a  better  excuse  than  its  handiness 
for  reproducing  a  text  which  had  already  been  adequately  edited  by 
Waitz  in  the  '  Monumenta.'  For  instance,  on  p.  45  of  M.  Chavanon's 
edition  the  mention  of  the  embassy  of  Heraclius  to  Dagobert  is  not  taken 
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from  any  of  Ademar's  known  sources.  M.  Chavanon  has  adopted  the 
plan,  now  usual,  of  printing  the  known  borrowed  parts  in  smaller  type  and 
those  peculiar  to  Ademar  in  larger.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  less 
parsimonious  of  his  marginal  dates  in  the  early  portion,  even  though  it 
is  not  original,  and  good  editions  of  its  sources  are  easily  accessible. 
For  instance,  why  should  there  be  no  marginal  date  to  the  passage 
on  p.  45,  just  referred  to,  while  the  exact  date  for  William  of  Aquitaine's 
death  is  given  on  p.  156  ?  Surely  one  of  the  first  objects  of  publishing 
the  chronicle  in  extenso  is  lost  if  to  use  it  one  must  have  a  copy  of  the 
'  Gesta  Regum  Francorum  '  at  one's  elbow,  or  be  constantly  consulting 
Mas  Latrie  while  reading  the  earlier  part.  A  fairly  complete  system  of 
marginal  dates  would  also  have  been  of  great  aid  for  comparison  with 
other  chronicles,  its  known  sources  and  its  probable  sources. 

But  the  main  interest  of  Ademar  is  as  a  contemporary  authority  for 
the  history  of  Aquitaine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Resident  at  Limoges  and  Angouleme 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  his  birth,  about  988,  until  his  death,  in 
1034  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  region,  and  he  gives  us  detailed 
information  on  the  wars  and  intricate  alliances  of  the  counts  of  Limoges, 
the  lords  of  Auvergne  and  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of  Poitiers,  the 
viscounts  of  Angouleme  and  Perigord,  and  the  lords  of  Deols.  He  by 
no  means,  however,  confines  himself  to  local  matters.  The  Norman 
conquests  in  Italy,  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  and  the  victories  of 
Navarre  and  Leon  over  the  Moors  are  touched  on.  In  one  curious 
passage  the  language  of  some  Moorish  captives  sent  to  Limoges  is 
likened  to  the  yelping  of  young  dogs.  He  seems  to  have  observed  and 
recorded  accurately  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but,  as  he  has  a  habit  of 
harking  back  to  explain  and  digress,  and  a  very  loose  way  of  using  the 
phrase  ea  tempestate,  his  chronology  is  sometimes  confusing  and  difficult 
to  unravel,  and  the  marginal  dates  which  the  editor  has  appended  in  this 
portion  are  a  very  necessary  aid.  Some  genealogical  tables  would  also  be 
of  very  great  assistance  to  the  student ;  but  perhaps  this  scarcely  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  which  disclaims  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  student  nothing  to  do  for  himself.  The  writer  has 
found  it  impossible  to  read  it  with  comfort  without  constructing  one  of 
his  own. 

The  usual  excellent  index  which  we  expect  from  books  in  this  series 
completes  the  volume.  A  considerable  amount  of  testing  has  only 
revealed  a  few  gaps,  some  of  which  were  perhaps  unavoidable.  Todoada 
villa  (p.  109),  Sileittis  (p.  110),  Unfridus  comes  curiensis  (p.  122)  fail  to 
appear  in  the  index.  A  printer's  error,  ab  hiemandum,  for  ad  hiemandum, 
has  escaped  notice  on  p.  117.  These  are,  however,  but  trifles.  The 
index,  like  the  rest  of  the  editing  of  the  volume,  is  very  carefully  done, 
and  the  whole  is  an  improvement  on  the  edition  of  Waitz  in  the 
'  Monumenta  '  in  other  respects  than  its  completeness  and  convenience. 

W.  E.  Rhodes. 
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Township   and  Borough.     By  F.    W.    Maitland,   LL.D.    (Cambridge: 
University  Press.    1898.) 

Peofessoe  Maitland  was  as  happily  inspired  as  ever  in  giving  concrete- 
ness  to  the  six  Ford  lectures  on  the  evolution  of  the  municipal  corporation 
which  he  recently  delivered  at  Oxford  by  making  them  an  exposition  of 
the  particular  case  of  his  own  town  of  Cambridge.  He  has  thus  been 
able  to  double  the  value  of  the  published  lectures  by  printing  with  them 
an  appendix  of  '  notes  and  evidence  '  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages, 
which  at  once  gives  the  volume  a  permanent  place  among  the  Quellen 
of  the  subject.  Cambridge,  as  it  happens,  illustrates  admirably  the  two 
main  lines  of  inquiry  pursued  in  these  lectures,  tracing  as  they  do  the 
differentiation  of  urban  from  rural,  of  '  corporateness '  from  '  common- 
ness.' As  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  urban  area  was  still 
closely  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  those  vast  open  fields  which  form 
the  foreground  of  Loggan's  prospects  of  the  town,  here  reproduced  as  a 
frontispiece  ;  and  much  in  its  early  history  supports  Professor  Maitland' s 
view  as  to  the  comparatively  late  growth  of  the  conception  of  a  corpora- 
tion, a  conception  still  so  imperfectly  grasped  even  in  1883  that  an  atavistic 
town  councillor  defended  the  sale  of  corporation  land  to  corporators  at 
low  prices  on  the  ground  that  he  '  thought  it  belonged  bona  fide  to  the 
corporation  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their 
own.' 

If  we  do  not  misinterpret  him,  Professor  Maitland  is  disposed  to 
lay  more  stress  upon  the  agrarian  substructure  of  the  borough  than  he 
did  in  '  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond.'  The  discovery  that  some  of  the 
leading  citizen  families  of  Cambridge  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries had  considerable  holdings  in  the  common  fields  even  roused  a  hope 
'  of  finding  a  knot  of  land-owning  "  patricians,"  the  successors  of  old  hides- 
men.'  And  although  this  hope  began  to  fade  when  some  wealthy  citizens 
were  found  to  hold  no  land  at  all,  the  prominent  municipal  position  of 
landed  famihes  like  the  Dunnings  remains  significant.  Taking  this 
together  with  the  mention  in  Domesday  Book  of  lawmen  in  Cambridge  of 
thegnly  rank,  need  we  adopt  Professor  Maitland' s  former  hypothesis  that 
the  gild  of  thegns  at  Cambridge  was  '  a  Cambridgeshire  club  '  ?  '  Burh- 
thegns'  were  not  uncommon  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  the  land  has  become  mobilised,  and  some  of  it  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  non-residents  ;  but  in  this  typical  midland  shire-borough  there 
seem  to  be  traces  of  an  earlier  state  of  things  *not  easily  reconciled  with 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  such  boroughs  as  county  garrisons,  kept  up  by 
the  thegns  of  the  shire.  Professor  Maitland  has  not  yet  wholly 
abandoned  this  garrison  theory.  He  admits  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to 
towns  like  Norwich,  but  still  thinks  '  that  it  explains  some  things  which 
are  not  easily  explicable,  in  pa^rticular  the  cnihts  in  the  boroughs  and  the 
distribution  among  divers  rural  manors  of  the  burgesses  .and  burgages 
that  belong  to  one  and  the  same  lord.'  But  if  the  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge thegn  gild  were  burh-thegns  their  cnihts  were  not  imported  from 
without.  Again,  the  members  of  the  London  '  cnihtengild  '  in  1125  de- 
scribed  as   ex  ilia  antiqua   nohilium  militum  Anglorum  progenies  and 
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including  a  city  magnate  like  Edward  of  Cornhill,^  do  not  seem  to  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  burgesses  in  certain  towns  who  were  worth  a 
few  pence  or  shillings  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  which  they  *  belonged.' 
It  is  curious  too  that  the  burgesses  appendant  to  manors  are  rarer  in  those 
midland  boroughs  which  Professor  Maitland  held  to  be  the  most  artificial 
of  all  than  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Wessex.  None  are  mentioned  at 
Cambridge  in  Domesday  Book,  though  Alan  of  Brittany  had  a  few 
burgesses,  while  in  Leicester,  where  they  were  most  numerous,  they  cannot 
have  been  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  burgess  body.  How,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  existence  in  Dunwich  of  80  (out  of  316)  burgesses  '  belonging  ' 
to  a  single  Ely  manor  to  be  accommodated  to  any  theory  of  proportional 
garrison  service  ?  There  are  cases,  too,  of  burgesses  belonging  to 
churches  within  their  own  town.  A  better  clue  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
relation  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  mention  of  the  cmnmendatio  which 
existed  between  Suein  of  Essex  and  certain  burgesses  of  Ipswich.^  The 
equites  of  Nottingham,  whose  houses  were  held  by  William  Peverell 
and  Ralph  de  Burun,  and  whom  Professor  Maitland  still  suspects  '  of 
being  warlike  folk,'  may  after  all  be  no  more  than  the  riding  men  or 
cnihts  {radmanni,  radcnihts)  of  the  western  counties,  who  had  in  some 
cases  villeins  and  servi  of  their  own,  but  were  themselves  liable  to  agri- 
cultural services.^ 

Professor  Maitland  endeavours  in  the  appendix  to  find  an  answer  to 
the  vexed  questions  whether  the  Grentebrige  of  Domesday  Book  lay  wholly 
round  the  old  burh  (on  which  the  Norman  castle  was  reared)  north  of  the 
river  and  close  to  the  bridge,  and  whether  the  two  sets  of  open  fields  east 
and  west  of  the  later  town  represent  an  amalgamation  of  two  primitive 
agrarian  units,  of  two  townships.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  there  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  packing  four  hundred  houses  in 
the  narrow  urban  area  of  '  transpontine  '  Cambridge,  though  we  should  not 
attach  so  much  importance  as  Professor  Maitland  to  the  very  ancient 
tower  of  St.  Benet's  as  a  proof  of  the  inclusion  of  '  cispontine  '  Cambridge 
before  1086.  These  so-called  '  Saxon  '  towers  are  often  post-Norman,  and 
even  if  that  of  St.  Benet's  existed  when  the  survey  was  made  and  lay  out- 
side Grentebrige,  is  it  safe  to  argue  that  Domesday  must  have  noticed  it  ? 
But  we  should  be  inclined  to  throw  the  purely  '  transpontine  '  Cambridge 
considerably  further  back.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  point- 
ing to  an  originally  closer  connexion  between  the  town  and  the  western 
fields  than  with  the  eastern  ones.  The  former  seem  sometimes  to  be 
called  the  Portfield,  a  name  which  clung  to  part  of  them  to  the  last,  and 
certain  holdings  in  them  had  an  official  character.  Such  were  EtIcs 
dole,  Tunmannis  aker,  and  Aldermannis  hyl.  The  earliest  terriers  show  a 
greater  simplicity  of  ownership  than  in  the  eastern  fields  ;  not  nearly  so 
much  land  has  passed  into  the  dead  hand  ;  rights  of  common  are  confined 

'  Gross,  Gild  Merchant,  i.  187  ;  Round,  Geoffrey  of  llandeville,  p.  307. 

-  D.B.  ii.  402. 

^  D.B.  i.  166  :  '  ad  opus  domini  arabant  et  herciabant,  falcabant  et  metebant.' 
Cf.  i.  174  b,  180  b,  187.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  contemporary  charters 
mention  equites  who  seem  to  have  been  of  less  free  condition  than  the  radmanni ;  a 
gift  of  certain  meadows  at  Bapaume  conveyed  with  them  '  unum  equitem  cum  terra 
sua  qui  eadem  prata  custodit '  (Du  Cange,  s.v.). 
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to  the  people  of  '  transpontine '  St.  Giles,  and  though  these  fields  also 
tithe  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Radegund,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Jesus  College  holds  that  the  parish  of  St.  Clement,  to  which  the  tithe 
probably  belonged,  may  have  been  formerly  part  of  the  '  transpontine  ' 
township.  Lastly,  these  western  campi  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
Cambridge  fields  from  the  eastern  or  Barnwell  fields.  The  original  nucleus 
of  the  latter  is  not  indeed  now  discoverable,  unless  Professor  Maitland  is 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Barnwell 
Priory  excludes  the  existence  of  a  vill  there  in  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh 
century.  But  wherever  it  may  have  been  one  is  tempted  to  place  the 
original  borough  of  Cambridge  and  its  fields  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  the  modern  town. 

If  Professor  Maitland  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  Landgrythslane 
— the  old  name  of  Pembroke  Street,  which  follows  part  of  the  line  of  the 
ancient  ditch  surrounding  '  cispontine  '  Cambridge — which  would  make  it 
the  boundary  between  the  land  peace  and  the  stricter  burg-grith,  this 
should  surely  point  to  an  intermediate  state  of  things  when  the  Barnwell 
fields  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  court,  as  they  were  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss  the  admirable  analysis  of 
the  distinction  between  community  and  corporateness,  and  of  the  gradual 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  which  occupies  such  a  prominent 
place  in  these  really  delightful  lectures.  Professor  Maitland  is  here 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Gierke,  but  no  ordinary  skill  was  needed  to 
make  the  abstruse  reasoning  of  the  German  professor  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  a  general  audience.  James  Tait. 

Speculum  Perfectionis  seu  S.  Francisci  Assisiensis  Legenda  Antiquissima 
auctore  fratre  Leone.  Nunc  primum  edidit  Paul  Sabatiee.  (Paris  : 
Fischbacher.     1898.) 

In  his  '  Life  of  St.  Francis  '  M.  Sabatier  drew  attention  to  a  collection  of 
Franciscan  documents  printed  several  times  since  1504  under  the  title 
'  Speculum  Vitae  S.  Francisci  et  Sociorum  eius,'  and  internal  evidence 
suggested  that  one  of  these  documents  might  be  the  lost  part  of  the 
'  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions.'  This  explanation,  however,  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory  ;  some  events  recorded  in  the  '  Speculum  Vitae '  were 
also  found  in  the  '  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions,'  with  considerable 
differences  between  the  two  accounts,  and  subsequent  researches  have 
proved  the  explanation  to  be  untenable.  They  have,  however,  established 
a  still  more  interesting  result.  M.  Sabatier  has  found  and  examined  a 
number  of  manuscripts  (of  which  a  detailed  description  is  given)  con- 
taining, with  slight  additions  and  omissions,  that  part  of  the  '  Speculum 
Vitae  '  which  he  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  '  Three  Companions.'  Of 
these  the  Codex  Mazarinus  1743  (written  in  1459),  contains  the 
following  explicit :  Explicit  Speculum  Perfectionis  fratris  minoris^ 
scilicet  Beati  Francisci  .  .  .  Actum  in  sacro  sancto  loco  Sanctae  Mariae  de 
Portiuncula  et  completum  F"  Ydus  Maij  A.D.  M'^CC''  xxviii".  As  the 
writer  uses  the  Pisan  style,  which  was  in  common  use  at  Assisi  in  the 
thirteenth  century  (p.  ccxii),  this  date  means  11  May  1227.  The 
'  Speculum  Perfectionis,'  then,  professes  to  have  been  finished  within  eight 
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H       months  of  the  death  of  St.  Francis,  and  nearly  two  years  before  the  First 

H       Life  by  Celano  was  approved  by  Gregory  IX  (25  Feb.  1229,  p.  xcviii).     Is 

H       this  supported  by  other  evidence  ?      Bartholomew  of  Pisa  towards  the 

H       end  of  the  fourteenth  century  quotes  from  the  *  Speculum  Perfectionis,' 

H       under  the  title  of  legenda  antiqua  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

H       century  it  figures  largely  in  the  writings  of  the  persecuted  zelanti  or 

H,       sjnrituales,  such  as  Angelo  de  Clareno,  Ubertino  de  Casale  ;  and  by  them 

H       it  is  ascribed  to  Friar  Leo.    Passages  in  the  work  itself  also  indicate  Friar 

R       Leo  as  the  author.     When  St.  Francis  composed  the  rule  in  1223  he  took 

with  him  'Friar  Leo  of  Assisi  and  Friar  Bonyzo  of  Bologna'  (ch.  i.) 

Later  (ch.  ii.  p.  28)  occur  the  words  7ios  qui  cum  ipso  quando  scripsit 

7'egulam  fuimus  et  fere  omnia  alia  sua  scripta.     This  can  only  refer  to 

Leo,  the  constant  companion  and  secretary  of  Francis.     The  leaders  of 

the  spirituales  have  been  accused  of  supporting  their  cause  by  forged 

documents  attributed  to  Friar  Leo,  but  even  if  there  w^ere  any  truth  in 

the  charge  (which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case)  it  is  impossible  that  they 

should  have  forged  the   '  Speculum  Perfectionis.'     The  author  of  this, 

though  he  begins  with  an  account  of  the  rule  of  1223,  habitually  refers 

to  the  earlier  rule,  the  *  first  rule,'  as  he  calls  it,  the  rule  under  which  he 

had  lived,  which,  finally  approved  in  1221,  had  grown  with  the  order,  but 

which  had  fallen  into  oblivion  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.^ 

The  subtlest  of  medieval  forgers  would  not  have  thought  of  this  ;  it  is 

a  sure  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis.'     Again,  a 

close  relation  exists  between  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis '  and  the  Second 

Life  of  Celano  ;  e.g.  2  Cel.  iii.  31  is  almost  word  for  word  identical  with 

I  '  Speculum  Perfectionis '  30.     That    Celano's   Life   is   the  copy  and  the 

'  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  the  original  is  shown  by  the  more  correct  latinity, 

or  at  any  rate  more  elaborate  and  stilted  style  of  the  former  in  passages 

substantially  identical  in  the  two  works,  and  by  the  addition  in  Celano  of 

many  miracles,  some  of  which  (e.g.  2  Cel.  iii.  14,  *  De  Pecunia  versa  in 

Colubrum  ')  would  have  been  very  favourable  to  the  argument  of  the  author 

of  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis  :  '  he  was  not  sceptical  about  miracles  ;  had 

he  been  copying  Celano  he  would  not  have  omitted  those  which  supported 

his  case.     The  miraculous  element  had  grown  between  the  date  of  the 

compilation  of  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  and  the  date  (1246-53)  of  the 

compilation  of  the  Second  Life  of  Celano. 

As,  then,  the  work  was  treated  as  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  source  by 
the  official  historian  of  the  order  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  give  the  natural  interpretation  to  the  words  '  we  who 
were  with  him  when  he  wrote  the  rule  and  almost  all  his  other  writings,' 
'  and  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Friar  Leo.     The  early  date  also — spring  of 

1227 — assigned  to  the  work  by  the  explicit  of  the  Mazarin  manuscript  is 
singularly  appropriate.  The  passage  relating  the  death  of  Friar  Bernard, 
which  took  place  after  1238,  is  probably  a  later  addition  by  Leo  himself, 
and  the  end  of  chapter  Ixxi.  is  an  avowed  interpolation,  and  does  not 
belong  to  the  original  text.  The  '  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  bears  everywhere 
signs  of  having  been  written  rapidly  when  the  events  were  still  fresh  in 
the  mind  of   the  author :  il  n'est  peut-etre  pas  un  sciil  document   du 


Cf.  pp.  lix,  52,  74,  78. 
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saw  the  ideal  of  his  master  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  and  he  wrote 
with  all  the  authority  which  his  constant  companionship  with  St.  Francis 
gave  him  to  maintain  the  cause  of  holy  poverty.  Elias,  who  throughout 
was  supported  by  the  pope  Gregory  IX,  was  already  preparing  to  build 
the  great  church  at  Assisi,  and  had  placed  a  marble  shell  on  the  site  of 
the  church  to  receive  the  money  of  visitors.  Leo  broke  the  marble  shell 
to  atoms,  was  beaten  by  Elias,  and  driven  out  of  Assisi.  It  was  probably 
after  this  expulsion,  and  certainly  before  the  meeting  of  the  general 
chapter,  that  Leo  wrote  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  at  the  Portiuncula. 
His  manifesto  was  effective  ;  the  general  chapter  in  June  1227  deposed 
Elias  from  his  office  of  vicar -general,  quia  frater  Helias  maximam 
destructionem  regulae  jpraetendebat,  and  elected  John  Parens,  a  devout 
supporter  of  the  strict  observance.^  Brother  EHas  and  the  pope  did  not 
give  up  the  struggle.  By  order  of  the  pope  Thomas  of  Celano  wrote  the 
First  Life,  which  was  an  answer  to  the  •  Speculum  Perfectionis.'  In  this 
Leo  is  not  mentioned  ;  Elias  appears  throughout  as  the  familiaris  of  St. 
Francis  and  his  natural  successor,  and  Cardinal  Hugolino  (Gregory  IX) 
as  the  spiritual  father  and  teacher  of  the  saint.  In  1230  Elias  made  a 
scandalous  attempt  to  overawe  the  chapter  and  make  himself  minister- 
general  ;  in  the  same  year  Gregory,  asserting  that  ex  longa  familiaritate 
quam  idem  confessor  nohiscum  habuit,  plenitts  noverimus  intentionem 
ipsius,  declared  that  the  Testament  of  St.  Francis  was  not  binding 
on  the  friars,  and  rejected  the  identification  of  '  the  rule  and  life  of  the 
Friars  Minor  '  with  the  observance  of  the  Gospel  -'  the  thesis  which  hes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  "  Speculum  Perfectionis"  (pp.  cxiii,  38,  89, 
149).  Had  the  '  Speculum  Perfectionis  '  been  written  after  the  issue  of 
the  bull  '  Quo  elongati  '  it  would  have  borne  traces  of  being  a  revolt 
against  papal  authority. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  M.  Sabatier  appears  to  have  misinter- 
preted his  authorities.  Elias  was  vicar-general  of  the  order  for  some 
years  before  the  death  of  St.  Francis — from  1221.  His  conduct  in  this 
office  was  such  as  to  rouse  the  utmost  suspicion  and  alarm  in  the  mind 
of  St.  Francis  ;  why  did  he  leave  him  head  of  the  order  ?  M.  Sabatier's 
answer  is  that  he  was  made  vicar-general  by  Cardinal  Hugolino,  and  he 
bases  this  statement  on  the  words  of  Gregory  IX  himself :  Istum 
feceramus  generalem  (p.  ciii.)  These  words  were  used  by  the  pope  at 
the  general  chapter  of  1239  which  demanded  and  obtained  the  deposition 
of  Elias  ;  but  they  refer  surely  to  what  took  place  not  in  1221  but  in 
1230-2.  Elias  in  1230  tried  to  seize  the  office  of  general  minister, 
and  was  illegally  elected  by  a  crowd  of  his  followers — magis  tmmdtuose 
quam  canonice. 

Facta  igitur  dissensione  inter  fratres,  quia  aliqui  fratrem  Johannem  praefatum 
[ParentemJ,  aliqui  fratrem  Hehani  volebant  Generalem,  significatum  est  domino 
Papae  Gregorio  IX  false  quia,  quamvis  aliqui  fratrenj  Johannem  Parentem  valient 
in  Generalem,  tamen  communitas  Ordinis  fratrem  Heliam  postulabat.  sed  ipse 
recipere  recusabat.  Quo  audito  dominus  Papa  fratrem  Heliam  in  officio  con- 
lirmavit;  et  tunc  fautores  eiusdem  fuerunt  elevati  et  alii  tribulati.^ 


-  Cf.  Analecta  Francisca7ia,  iii.  34,  72. 

^  '  Chronica  XXIV  Generalium,'  in  Anal.  Franc,  iii.  215. 
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St.  Francis  tolerated  in  the  order  many  things  which  grieved  him — 
and  perhaps  Elias  among  them — quia  valde  timehat  scandalum.* 

The  printed  text  is  based  mainly, but  not  entirely,  on  MS.  Mazarin  1743, 
and  various  readings  are  given  in  footnotes.  In  some  cases  other  manu- 
scripts form  the  basis  of  the  text :  e.g.  Vatican  MS.  4354  is  followed  in 
chapter  i.,  in  accordance  with  le  principe  de  critique  en  vertu  duquel  le 
texte  le  p^«s  court  et  le  plus  simple  doit  Hre  regarde  comme  le  plus 
authentique  (p.  250).  Again,  in  chapter  Iv.  there  is  an  omission  in 
both  the  Mazarin  MSS.  and  also  in  the  British  Museum  MS. ;  this  has 
been  supplied  with  the  help  of  the  printed  edition  of  the '  Speculum  Vitae,' 
1509,  and  of  the  Vatican  MS.  The  variations  in  MS.  Cotton,  Cleop.  B.  II., 
are  not  noted  with  the  same  care  as  those  in  the  two  Mazarin  MSS.  and  the 
Vatican  MS.  :  they  are  generally  of  little  importance,  but  such  readings  as 
nobilior  sauctitate  (cap.  ii.  p.  4),  cwn  reprehensione  conscientiae  suae  (cap. 
iii.  p.  8)  might  have  been  cited.  The  Cotton  MS.  is,  I  think,  considerably 
(perhaps  half  a  century)  older  than  either  of  the  Mazarin  MSS.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  find  from  M.  Sabatier's  description  the  date  or  approxi- 
mate date  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  he  uses. 

Of  M.  Sabatier's  work,  however,  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly.  His  rediscovery  of  the  earliest  Life  of  St.  Francis  is,  of  course, 
of  the  very  first  historical  importance,  and  he  has  edited  the  work  in  a  way 
which  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired.  The  relations  between  the  *  Specu- 
lum Perfectionis '  and  the  other  documents — such  as  the  works  of  Celano 
and  Bonaventura,  the  '  Legend  of  the  Three  Companions,'  the  '  Liber 
Conformitatum  ' — are  carefully  explained  in  introductions  and  notes  ;  and 
the  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  manuscripts  and  an  appendix  of 
original  documents.  Throughout  we  feel  that  rare  combination  of  powers 
—the  fascinating  style,  the  deep  and  sympathetic  insight,  the  brilliant 
critical  ability,  the  unlimited  capacity  for  taking  pains — ^which  places 
Sabatier  in  the  first  rank  of  historians.  A.  G.  Little. 

A  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names  and  Notable  Matters  in  the  Works  of  Dante. 
By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1898.) 

This  is  certainly  the  most  important  practical  help  to  the  study  of 
Dante  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  The  name  of  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  labour  would  be  spared  in  the  way  of 
research  in  any  of  the  various  directions  required  for  a  work  undertaking 
to  deal  with  the  many-sided  aspects  of  Dante's  learning  and  interests. 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  we  believe,  has  yet  been  accomplished  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  and  we  trust  that  this  is  only  one  of 
many  signs  that  scholars  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  studying  Dante's 
works  as  a  connected  whole.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  scheme 
so  ambitious  in  design  has  in  no  way  fallen  short  in  its  execution.  In  the 
narrow  limits  of  space  available  it  is  impossible  to  justify  such  a  state- 
ment at  all  fully.  We  will  therefore,  as  specimens  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  work  generally,  draw  attention  mainly  to  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  numerous  historical  subjects  which  demand  explanation  on  page  after 
page  of  the  works  of  Dante,  both  in  prose  and  verse.     In  the  first  place 

''  Speculum  Perfectionis,  p.  6. 
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it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  Dante  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
contemporary  or  earlier  chroniclers,  and  that  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation must  be  sought  in  many  such  comparatively  obscure  and  inacces- 
sible authorities.  Some  writers  have  dwelt  upon  his  so-called  historical 
blunders,  such  as  Attila's  destruction  of  Florence,  the  heresy  of  Pope 
Anastasius,  the  history  of  Hugh  Capet,  &c.  But  clearly,  if  his  information 
is  on  a  level  with  the  best  authorities  then  available,  he  is  not  to  be 
censured  for  having  failed  to  anticipate  modern  researches  in  history  any 
more  than  in  astronomy  or  physical  science  generally.  Ample  evidence 
will  be  found  of  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Toynbee  has  consulted  such 
authors  as  Otto  of  Freising,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Eginhard,  Paulus 
Diaconus,  Villehardouin,  Matthew  Paris,  &c.  The  reference  to  the 
'young  king,'  rex  junior  (s.v.  Arrigo,  no.  4),  by  Walter  Map  is 
specially  interesting,  since  the  writer  was  himself  acquainted  with  him, 
and  speaks  very  fully  of  his  personal  appearance,  character,  and  conduct. 
He  also  compares  him  to  Absalom,  which  recalls  Inf.  xxviii.  137.  We 
are  glad  to  note  in  passing  that  Mr.  Toynbee  protests  against  perpetuating 
the  early  copyists'  blunder  (as  it  surely  must  be)  re  Giovanni  in  1.  135. 

Mr.  Toynbee's  researches  in  Old  French  and  Provengal  literature  are 
well  known.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  full  and  satisfactory 
treatment  of  such  names  as  Sordello,  Folco,  Arnaldo  Daniello,  Bertram 
dal  Bornio,  &c.  Under  the  titles  of  several  towns  or  countries,  the 
history  of  which  is  often  very  complicated,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Florence,  &c.,  one  may  open  the  book  almost  at  random  and  find 
the  same  thoroughness  of  treatment.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very 
elaborate  historical  and  genealogical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  these  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  only  point  which  we  feel  disposed  to  criticise  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  same  person  under  different  titles  in  different  tables  ;  e.g.  Jaime 
and  Pedro  as  kings  of  Aragon  are  described  as  James  and  Peter  as  kings 
of  Sicily.  In  consistency  they  should  surely  have  been  Jacopo  and 
Pietro  in  the  latter  case.  But  under  such  circumstances  we  venture  to 
think  it  would  have  been  perhaps  better  to  adopt  the  English  forms 
James  and  Peter  in  both,  especially  as  in  the  Sicilian  table,  in  the  case  of 
one  so  well  known  as  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  the  English  form  could 
hardly  have  been  departed  from  without  pedantry.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  a  difficult  point  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  we 
would  not  at  all  be  understood  to  advocate  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
Anglicising  of  medieval  names  which  is  adopted  by  some  recent  writers 
on  Dante.  E.  Mooee. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  Edward  I,  1301-1307.    (London  :  Printed  for 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1898.) 

The  contents  of  this  volume  will  make  accessible  to  the  ordinary  student 
a  great  mass  of  details  bearing  on  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Among  the  more  interesting  points  is  the  series  of  patents 
showing  the  surrender  of  the  earldom  of  Norfolk  and  its  regrant  to  Koger 
Bigod  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  It  indicates  either  the  carelessness  of 
medieval  scribes  or  the  indefiniteness  of  the  term  '  burgh  '  that  in  one  of 
the  grants  there  is  reference  to  '  the  manors  of  Costessey,  with  the  soke  and 
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burgh,'  but  that  on  this  grant  being  cancelled,  and  a  different  list  of 
lands  being  prepared,  all  reference  to  the  '  burgh  '  of  Costessey  was 
omitted.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  ever  was  any  real  borough  organisa- 
tion in  the  village.  The  grants  to  Amadeus  of  Savoy  show  that 
Edward  I's  care  for  his  mother's  kinsfolk  was  still  active  at  the  very  end 
of  his  reign  (p.  46),  while  the  instance  on  p.  71  of  Edward  'doing 
justice '  to  the  commons  of  Durham  against  their  bishop  is  but  one  of 
many  examples  of  his  watchfulness  in  extending  his  influence  over  all 
the  great  feudal  jurisdictions.  The  license  to  Walter  of  Skipsea,  the 
king's  nativus,  to  be  ordained  (p.  118)  shows  that  the  well-known 
provision  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  had  still  the  force  of  living 
law.  The  long  list  of  pardons  shows  the  prevalence  of  violent  crime  ; 
especially  significant  are  those  printed  on  pp.  167-82,  all  issued  on 
one  occasion  at  Dunfermline  in  November  1 803,  when  the  king  must  have 
pardoned  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  his  army  for  crimes  committed 
in  England  on  the  ground  of  their  services  against  the  Scots.  Very 
interesting  is  the  story  on  pp.  415,  448  of  a  society  of  Florentine  merchants, 
trading  in  England,  who  ran  away  with  moneys  entrusted  to  their  care, 
but  were  forced  to  return  and  surrender  after  pressure  had  been  brought 
to  bear  by  the  king  on  the  authorities  of  the  Florentine  commonwealth. 
The  charters  of  Henry  I  on  pp.  487  and  489  show  how  light  is  thrown 
on  other  periods  besides  the  years  with  which  the  book  is  primarily 
concerned.  Mr.  J.  G.  Black  has  compiled  the  calendar  and  index,  and 
deserves  warm  congratulations  on  the  ability  with  which  he  has  performe 
his  task.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  how  in  successive  volumes  the 
difficulties  of  identifying  obscure  place-names  become  less  and  less.  In 
this  volume  Mr.  Black's  skill  in  dealing  Avith  ins'gnificant  Gascon 
localities  requires  special  commendation.  '  Daazit '  and  '  Brassempouy  ' 
have  now  no  terrors  for  him,  and  he  works  his  way  through  the  thorny 
list  on  p.  140  with  great  success.  He  knows  that  '  Herbe  fauere '  is 
Labouheyre,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  '  Huyre  '  is  Hure  [Gironde] , 
near  La  Reole,  than  '  Hours,'  as  he  suggests.  Sometimes  he  is  un- 
necessarily precise,  as  when,  speaking  of  the  '  sheriff  of  Lanark,'  he  puts 
in  '  [co.  Lanark]  '  by  way  of  explanation,  as  if  the  sheriff  were  not  sheriff"  of 
the  shire.  On  p.  665  he  puts  Llantrissant  in  the  modern  Monmouth- 
shire instead  of  in  Glamorgan.  But  to  notice  such  trifling  points  at  all 
seems  to  be  ungracious  when  we  have  such  a  mass  of  solid  and  careful 
work  that  calls  for  little  but  praise.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Castruccio  Castracani,  Herzog  von  Lucca.     Von  F.  Winkler.     (Berlin  : 
Verlag  von  E.  Ebering.     1897.) 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  the  famous  tyrant  of  Lucca,  one  of 
those  of  whom  Dante  wrote  at  the  time,  '  All  the  cities  are  full 
of  tyrants,  and  every  clown  who  plays  at  faction  rises  to  authority.' 
Of  these  Castruccio  was  one  of  the  greatest,  and  his  career  has  in- 
spired writers  at  various  periods  and  has  recently  been  treated  in 
some  admirable  essays  by  Sforza.  The  information  these  and  other 
contemporary  references  supply  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Herr 
Winkler,   whose  monograph   will   be  welcome  to  students   of  the  tern- 
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pestuous  period  which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII 
(1313).  Unfortunately  the  material  is  not  so  arranged  that  the  references 
to  Castruccio  follow  one  another  in  chronological  sequence,  and  the  habit 
of  stating  the  day  of  the  month  without  always  giving  the  year  in  many 
instances  is  confusing.  Castruccio,  after  serving  under  foreign  potentates, 
joined  Uguccione,  who  seized  Lucca.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  chosen 
viscount  of  the  bishopric  of  Luni.  The  facts  bearing  on  the  matter,  how- 
ever, are  scattered  (pp.  41,  60,  73)  in  a  way  that  robs  them  of  much  of  their 
significance.  Although  treated  badly  by  Uguccione  he  joined  him  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Florentines,  and  the  fact  was  worth  mentioning  in 
this  connexion  that  he  brought  with  him  forty  horsemen  and  1,000  men- 
at-arms  (Murat.  XV.  996),  by  no  means  '  a  small  band.'  Uguccione  was 
already  in  communication  with  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  while  Castruccio  accepted 
the  overtures  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  empire  : 
hence  Uguccione's  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Castruccio.  But  the  people  of  Lucca 
decided  in  his  favour  ;  he  became  captain  and  defender  of  the  city,  and 
district  after  district  bowed  to  him.  Lewis  after  defeating  Frederick  at 
once  made  overtures  to  him,  nominating  him  imperial  vicar  of  Lucca 
and  of  Pistoja.  The  charter  gives  an  insight  into  the  influence  Castruccio 
had  obtained.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Lewis's  march  on  Eome 
to  a  successful  issue,  and,  in  the  double  capacity  of  duke  of  Lucca  and 
count  palatine  of  the  Lateran,  he  assisted  at  the  coronation,  holding  the 
crown  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  pope's  benediction  was  dis- 
pensed with.  Here  again  the  reference  to  the  pope's  bearing  towards 
Castruccio  previously  to  the  coronation  (p.  128)  might  fitly  have  preceded 
the  later  event  (p.  122).  The  events  in  Rome  mark  a  climax  in  Castruccio's 
career.  The  story  of  his  undertakings  during  the  short  span  of  life  that 
remained  to  him,  of  his  success  at  Pistoja,  and  of  his  arming  against  Flo- 
rence is  well  told  ;  verbal  quotations  from  the  despatches  which  the  Floren- 
tines sent  in  every  direction  asking  for  help  would,  however,  have  added 
some  graphic  touches  to  the  terror  in  which  they  stood  of  Castruccio.  In 
the  flush  of  success  Castruccio  died.  Contemporaries — those  of  his  own 
and  of  the  opposite  party — wrote  of  him  in  terms  which  would  well  have 
borne  quotation,  but  the  author  of  the  memoir  does  not  quote,  a  serious 
loss  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  he  likewise  passes  over  in  silence  the 
anecdotes  which  were  currently  told  of  Castruccio  at  the  time  when  the 
memoir  was  compiled  ^vhich  is  attributed  to  Machiavelli.  Such  anecdotes 
are  freely  ascribed  to  every  hero  ;  still  their  currency  in  the  sixteenth 
century  proves  that  the  tyrant  of  Lucca  lived  in  the  memory  of  men  as  a 
person  of  peculiar  habits  and  of  ready  wit  long  after  the  supremacy  he 
gained  and  the  projects  he  worked  for  had  been  swept  away. 

L.  ECKENSTEIN. 

La  France  et  le  Grand  ScJiisme  d' Occident.     By  Noel  Valois.     2  vols. 
(Paris:  Picard.    1896). 

M.  Valois 's  preliminary  studies  on  the  history  of  the  great  schism  had 
led  one  to  expect  much  from  a  larger  treatment  of  the  subject  at 
his  hands,  and  these  expectations  have  been  more  than  borne  out  by  the 
elaborate  monograph  in  which  he  brings  together  the  results  of  many 
years'  labour.     In  its  combination  of  profound  and  accurate  research 
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with  lucid  statement  and  clear  arrangement  it  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  work  which  is  being  produced  by  the  newer  school  of  French 
historians.  For  few  aspects  of  the  middle  ages  do  we  possess  such  copious 
materials  as  for  the  great  schism,  especially  since  the  opening  of  the 
Vatican  archives,  and  M.  Valois  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  add  much 
to  our  knowledge  both  from  that  source  and  from  the  rich  stores  of  the 
national  and  departmental  collections  of  his  own  country.  His  book  is 
not  a  general  history  of  the  schism,  which  could  hardly  be  compressed 
into  a  couple  of  volumes,  but  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  part  played 
by  France  under  Charles  V  and  Charles  VI  in  that  deplorable  '  rending 
of  the  seamless  robe.'  He  finds  himself  compelled  to  traverse  some 
widely  spread  misconceptions,  as  he  regards  them,  on  this  head.  One  of 
these  is  that  the  schism  was  the  direct  result  of  French  policy  determined 
to  have  a  French  pope  whatever  happened.  The  issue  is  a  very  old  one  ; 
but  it  has  never  hitherto  been  discussed  both  impartially  and  exhaus- 
tively. Baluze  was  as  one-sided  a  '  Clementist '  as  Einaldi  was  a  partial 
*  Urbanist.'  The  recent  work  of  the  Abbe  Gayet  on  the  origins  of  the 
schism  ignores  the  materials  to  be  found  in  France,  and  does  not  always 
make  the  best  use  of  the  evidence  stored  up  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
Roman  libraries. 

M.  Valois  denies  that  the  train  was  laid  for  the  schism  by  Charles  V. 
The  violence  of  the  Roman  mob  during  the  famous  conclave  of  April 
1378,  in  which  Urban  was  chosen  pope,  undoubtedly  supplied  a  prima  facie 
case  for  raising  the  question  whether  there  had  been  freedom  of  election. 
But  as  a  majority  of  the  cardinals,  though  three-fourths  of  them  were 
French,  seem  to  have  been  practically  agreed  upon  him  before  they 
entered  the  conclave,  and,  whatever  they  might  afterwards  say,  did  not 
regard  his  election  as  a  merely  fictitious  one,  the  question  would  probably 
never  have  been  seriously  raised  at  all  if  the  new  pope  had  not  provoked  it 
by  his  strange  conduct.  When  it  was  raised  it  was  by  the  cardinals  them- 
selves and  not  by  the  French  king.  Indeed,  M.  Valois  is  able  to  prove 
that  Urban  was  recognised  in  France  until  the  cardinals  revolted  and 
laid  their  case  before  Charles.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  inclined  to 
underestimate  the  king's  responsibility  for  what  followed.  He  feels 
bound  to  admit  that  Charles  was  much  more  ready  than  the  French 
clergy  to  accept,  without  further  inquiry,  the  cardinals'  version  of  what 
had  happened— in  this  contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  who  instituted  elaborate  inquiries  in  Rome  and  Italy — and 
that  his  consultation  of  the  clergy  was  more  for  form's  sake  than  anything 
else.  At  the  same  time  he  claims  that  Charles  thought  he  was  consulting 
the  interests  of  the  church  as  much  as  those  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 
contrasts  his  slowness  in  finally  pronouncing  for  Clement  with  the 
partisan  haste  of  his  brother,  Louis  of  Anjou,  who  had  his  own  Italian 
ambitions  to  serve.  But,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  Charles,  though  more 
careful  of  appearances,  had  made  up  his  mind  quite  as  hastily,  and  it 
li  may  be  doubted  whether  the  cardinals  would  have  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  his  kinsman,  Robert  of  Geneva,  of  whose  prospects  he  was 
certainly  informed,  without  some  guidance  from  Charles.  In  fact,  they 
received  a  letter  from  him  two  days  before,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not 
been  preserved.     It  is  significant  that  on  Clement's   first  seal,  struck 
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immediately  after,  there  appear  three  fleurs  de  lis.  Though  Charles  took 
care  to  delay  his  formal  recognition  some  months  longer,  he  did  not  carry 
with  him  the  whole  of  the  French  clergy  or  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
M.  Valois  of  course  sees  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  theory 
that  Charles  acted  in  good  faith  if  he  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
capital  which  his  brother  at  once  extracted  from  the  schism.  He  seeks 
to  show,  therefore,  that  Louis  had  a  policy  of  his  own  which  he  concealed 
from  Charles  until  it  was  ripe.  The  arguments  advanced  are  perhaps  of 
too  negative  a  description  to  be  entirely  conclusive.  The  improbability  of 
Clement's  lending  himself  to  any  policy  that  would  not  meet  with  his 
protector's  approval  is  hardly  got  over. 

M.  Valois  seems  more  successful  in  combating  the  ordinary  view 
that  the  adoption  of  the  cause  of  Clement  and  Urban  by  France  and 
England  respectively  at  once  decided  the  adhesion  of  their  political  allies 
to  the  pope  they  championed.  Political  considerations  no  doubt  swamped 
everything  else  in  the  case  of  Scotland ;  but  the  Spanish  kingdoms, 
which  were  not  so  dependent  upon  France,  were  in  no  hurry  to  bring 
themselves  into  line  with  her  in  this  respect.  Not  until  they  had  tried 
to  satisfy  their  scruples  by  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the 
schism,  which  form  the  severest  comment  on  Charles  V's  own  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  did  their  rulers  yield  to  the  steady  pressure  of 
political  ties.  On  the  other  hand  Clementism  obtained  a  strong  hold  in 
Navarre,  though  Charles  the  Bad  had  no  reason  to  take  his  policy  from 
Paris,  and  in  the  districts  of  France  under  English  influence.  But  in  the 
latter  case  we  must  allow  for  the  growth  of  French  influence  both  in 
Gascony  and  Brittany.  Again,  as  others  have  pointed  out  before  M. 
Valois,  the  Urbanism  of  Germany,  far  from  being  determined  by  purely 
secular  considerations,  actually  dissolved  the  close  political  ties  connecting 
the  houses  of  Valois  and  Luxemburg  and  threw  the  emperor  into  the 
arms  of  England,  The  unfruitfulness  of  the  new  alliance  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  Eichard  II  with  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  the  measure  of  the  disinter- 
estedness of  the  imperial  choice  of  pope.  Not  that  Germany  went  solid 
for  Urban.  Clementism  found  a  footing  not  only  in  the  districts  bordering 
upon  France,  but  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz  and  as  far  east  as  Austria  and 
Silesia.  M.  Valois  has  thrown  a  very  clear  light  upon  this  distribution 
of  the  parties  in  Germany,  and  proves  for  the  first  time  that  the 
emperor's  own  father-in-law,  Albert  of  Bavaria,  the  regent  of  Hainault, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  was  a  Clementist.  He  protests  against  the 
sweeping  generalisation  which  would  see  in  the  schism  a  Bacenkampf 
auf  clericalem  Gebiet. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  volume  gives  a  full  and  admirable  account 
drawn  largely  from  unpublished  materials,  such  as  the  letters  of  Louis  of 
Anjou  in  the  Barberini  MS.  xxx.  174,  of  the  Italian  expedition  of 
that  prince  and  its  consequences  after  his  early  removal  from  the  scene. 
Here  again  Urban  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  the  accession  of 
Boniface  IX  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  Clement's  hopes  of  installing  himself  in 
the  Vatican.  The  '  way  of  force  '  as  a  method  of  closing  the  schism  never 
indeed  obtained  a  fair  trial,  for  Louis  of  Anjou  gave  his  whole  attention 
to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  expedition  projected  by  Charles  VI  in 
1391  was  abandoned  on  the  intervention  of  Richard  II ;  at  least  this  is  the 
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tempting  conjecture  of  M.  Valois.  The  French  king's  madness,  which 
began  in  the  following  year,  not  only  prevented  its  resumption  but  greatly 
weakened  Clement's  position  in  France.  Charles's  uncles  had  never  for- 
given the  pope  for  the  independence  he  had  shown  in  resisting  the  severance 
of  Provence  from  the  Angevin  inheritance  after  the  death  of  King  Louis 
and  its  incorporation  in  the  crown  domain.  This  gave  freer  course  to  the 
reaction  against  Clementism  which  is  traced  in  the  concluding  chapters  of 
M.  Valois's  book.  The  schism  had  now  become  inveterate.  A  great 
transfer  of  allegiance  from  the  Roman  to  the  Avignonese  pontiff  could  no 
longer  be  expected.  The  heavy  burden  of  supporting  a  pope  who  could 
not  secure  the  allegiance  of  a  great  part  of  western  Europe  outweighed 
the  political  advantages  of  the  connexion.  The  University  of  Paris 
bestirred  itself  energetically,  perhaps  too  energetically,  in  the  cause  of 
'  union '  and  obtained  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Philip's 
attitude  was  probably  determined  in  part  by  his  discovery  of  the  deep  root 
that  Urbanism  had  taken  in  his  new  possession  of  Flanders.  He  had 
made  great  efforts  at  first  to  convert  it  to  the  cause  of  Clement,  but 
M.  Valois  vigorously  repels  the  charge  of  persecution  which  the  Flemish 
historians  bring  against  him.  Clement's  own  cardinals,  even  Peter  de 
Luna,  as  the  author  is  able  to  show,  were  wavering  when  his  sudden  death, 
with  which  the  book  closes,  brought  matters  to  an  unexpected  crisis. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  review  to  draw  attention  in  detail  to 
the  great  mass  of  corrections  of  and  additions  to  our  knowledge  to  be  found 
on  almost  every  page  of  M.  Valois's  exhaustive  monograph.  We  will  only 
refer  in  conclusion  to  one  or  two  sections  of  special  interest  to  the  English 
student,  the  valuable  account  from  scattered  sources  of  Aquitanian  and 
Irish  Clementism  and  the  important  conversation  with  John  of  Gaunt  at 
Amiens  in  1392,  which  Honore  Bonet,  the  prior  of  Salon,  records  in  his 
unpublished  '  Somnium  super  materia  scismatis.'  The  duke  expounded 
exactly  the  policy  which  Richard  II  was  pursuing  five  years  later  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  catastrophe  of  his  reign — the  healing  of  the  schism 
by  the  '  way  of  cession,'  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France 
and  England  :  '  There  will  never  be  unity  in  the  church,'  he  said,  '  until 
the  day  that  peace  is  signed  by  Charles  VI  and  Richard  II.' 

In  spite  of  the  great  mass  of  detail  in  the  notes  errors  seem  com- 
mendably  few.  But  how  comes  Bordesley  in  '  le  Worcestershire  '  to  form 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  (ii.  213) '?  James  Tait. 

History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Bichard  III,  to  loliich  is  added  the 
Story  of  Ferhin  Warbeck  from  Original  Becords.  By  James 
Gairdnek,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  (Cambridge :  University 
Press.     1898.) 

A  number  of  students  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Gairdner's 
'Richard  III'  (originally  published  by  ^lessrs.  Longmans  in  1878), 
which  has  long  been  difficult  to  get.  The  book  has  been  revised  and 
perfected  in  every  possible  way.  A  newly  discovered  portrait  of  Perkin 
^  Warbeck  is  now  added,  and  reference  to  a  work  so  recent  as  Mr.  Leathes's 
edition  of  the  '  Cambridge  University  Grace  Book  A  '  proves  that  Mr. 
Gairdner    has    neglected  no    scrap   of   evidence  that  bears    upon    his 
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narrative.  The  accuracy  of  the  original  edition  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  few  positive  corrections  of  statement  here  made.  The  revision 
consists  rather  in  the  addition  of  further  illustrations,  especially  from 
those  foreign  sources  which  are  little  read  in  England;  the  story  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  alone  has  required  to  be  recast  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
research  on  the  European  diplomacy  of  this  period. 

In  the  early  biography  of  Richard  a  passage  is  cited  from  Waurin 
which  describes  the  earliest  occasion,  perhaps,  on  which  Richard  was 
led  to  plan  a  murder.  Edward,  on  his  return  from  exile  in  1471,  had 
entered  York  in  the  face  of  some  danger.  He  was  told  by  one  Martin  de 
la  Mere  that  he  should  not  leave  unless  he  would  go  to  the  minster  and 
swear  never  to  claim  the  crown.  Edward  evaded  the  difficulty  by  reply- 
ing that  he  could  not  take  an  oath  before  such  small  people  as  the  York 
citizens,  his  own  vassals  ;  he  was  willing  to  do  so  only  before  the  lords  of 
the  country,  whom  it  would  take  time  to  summon.  During  this  con- 
versation Gloucester  spoke  apart  to  the  lords  Rivers  and  Scales,  saying 
that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  get  safely  out  of  the  town  unless 
they  first  killed  Martin  de  la  Mere  and  the  recorder  there  in  the 
chamber,  '  which  they  agreed  to  do  if  they  found  it  necessary.'  Mr. 
Gairdner  adduces  also  some  further  substantiation  of  the  story  that 
Richard  as  Protector  spread  calumnies  aspersing  the  chastity  of  his  own 
mother,  inasmuch  as  Chapuys  in  1535  alludes  to  the  fact  as  notorious. 
The  remaining  additions  to  the  life  of  Richard  touch  chiefly  the  story 
of  the  Scottish  war  and  the  dealings  of  Richmond  and  Richard  with  the 
French  king.  Mr.  Gairdner's  account  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  still 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Sir  James  Ramsay.  It  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  disposition  of  the  forces  is,  and  must  remain,  a  matter 
of  conjecture  that  no  plan  of  the  battle  is  given.  The  placing  of 
Richard's  camp  near  Sutton  Cheney,  and  not  near  Stapleton,  shows  that 
Mr.  Gairdner's  plan  would  differ  greatly  from  Sir  James  Ramsay's. 

In  the  account  of  Perkin  the  additions  are  considerable.  Mr. 
Gairdner  gives  from  Gudenus's '  Codex  Diplomaticus  '  a  document  in  which 
Perkin  makes  over  to  Maximilian,  and  after  his  death  to  Philip  and  his  heirs 
male,  all  his  rights  in  his  own  kingdoms  of  England  and  France,  his 
duchy  of  York,  his  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  his  principality  of  Wales,  in 
the  case  of  his  death  without  issue  male,  and  renounces  all  attempt  to 
evade  these  obligations  on  the  ground  of  his  being  under  age.  This  was 
in  January  1495  ;  one  more  proof,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  notes,  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  date  he  chose  for  the  duke  of  York's  birth.  Very  inter- 
esting are  the  new  suggestions  which  are  put  forward  to  explain  the 
'  smoking  away  '  of  Perkin  from  Scotland  and  the  discrepant  accounts  of 
what  happened  to  him  on  his  departure.  Pains  have  been  taken  to 
unravel  the  confusions  of  Zurita  and  of  the  manuscript  of  Warbeck's 
siege  of  Waterford  in  1495,  which  introduces  into  that  story  some  of  the 
events  of  1 497,  and  the  newly  constructed  version  tells  for  the  first  time  a 
coherent  tale. 

Among  the  few  errors  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  correct  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  genealogical  research  has  served  to  substantiate, 
the  old  story  of  Brandon's  death  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  the  idea 
that  this  was  a  mistake  of  Polydore  Vergil's  has  been  abandoned. 
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A  curious  story,  that  the  skeletons  of  the  murdered  princes  were  found 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  '  the  prudent  princess,  not  willing  to 
revive  the  memory  of  such  an  action,'  ordered  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 
they  were  found  to  be  walled  up,  may  deserve  a  passing  mention.  (See 
Notes  and  Queries,  7th  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  361.)  Mary  Bateson. 

Europe  in   the   Sixteenth   Century,  1494-1598.     By  A.   H.   Johnson. 

{Periods  of  European  History.)     (London :  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co. 

1897.) 
The  general  scheme  of  this  very  satisfactory  series  has  been  wisely  left 
elastic  enough  to  admit  in  each  successive  volume  of  a  good  deal  of  inde- 
pendence in  treatment ;  and  no  contributor  was  more  likely  to  use  this 
liberty  with  the  discretion  proper  to  insight  and  experience  than  the  author 
of  the  volume  now  before  me.  In  dealing  with  a  period  of  European 
history  comprising,  together  with  the  larger  part  of  the  Renascence 
movement,  practically  the  entire  course  of  both  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Reformation,  Mr.  Johnson  had  the  choice  between  producing  a  looser 
counterpart  of  Hausser's  still  valuable  outline  of  European  history  in  the 
Reformation  period,  and  restricting  himself  to  a  range  which,  while  covering 
a  less  extensive  ground,  should  have  the  advantage  of  what  in  some  respects 
is  undoubtedly  a  more  real  unity.  This  he  has  judiciously  perceived  to 
lie  in  the  long-protracted  conflict  which,  from  the  French  invasion 
of  Italy  onwards  to  the  Peace  of  Vervins,  involved  Western  Europe  in 
continuous  wars,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  was  waged  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fairly  stable  relations  between  the  chief  European  powers,  first 
against  the  disturbing  ambition  of  the  House  of  Valois,  and  then  against 
the  intolerable  incubus  of  the  Habsburg  ascendency.  To  an  exposition  of 
these  great  political  issues  and  their  determination  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  subordinate  his  review  of  the  great  religious,  social,  and  literary  move- 
ments of  the  period  in  question ;  and  the  result  is  a  book  in  which  it 
would  be  indeed  strange  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  missed,  but  which 
has  the  merits,  paramount  in  a  work  intended  to  instruct,  of  directness, 
consecutiveness,  and  lucidity. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  volume  contains  a  summary  of  the  Italian 
wars  consequent  upon  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII,  in  which  the  decline 
of  Venice  is  both  fully  and  clearly  dealt  with.  Some  injustice,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  held  to  be  done  to  Florence  by  the  statement  that  '  much 
of  that  immorality  and  license  which  stains  the  glory  of  the  Renaissance  ' 
was  '  concentrated  '  in  her.  To  a  Savonarola  every  great  city  is  a  Nineveh  ; 
but  the  far  from  rapidly  evanescent  popularity  of  the  preacher  himself 
tells  a  different  tale;  and  in  any  case  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Florentine  life  was  like  Roman,  cankered  to  the  core  with  the  immorality 
of  which  Aretino  was  the  most  typical  growth.  The  sack  of  Rome, 
which,  as  Mr.  Johnson  elsewhere  rightly  says,  put  an  end  to  the  papal 
city's  leadership  of  the  new  learning  and  art,  was  widely  accepted  as  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of  judgment,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
marked  the  close  of  the  pagan  renascence  in  Italy.  The  second  chapter  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  internal  history  of  Spain  and  Germany  down  to 
the  time  of  the  deaths  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian.  While  Mr.  Johnson 
well  brings  out  the  most  notable  features  in  the  condition  of  the  empire 
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during  this  period — which  he  truly  describes  as  one  of  anarchy,  poUtical 
and  social,  but  not  of  barbarism — he  is  here  and  there  not  very  consistent 
in  the  official  terminology  of  the  late  empire.  Perhaps  he  might  with 
advantage  have  added  an  appendix  on  its  constitutional  and  financial 
systems,  similar  to  the  extremely  useful  summaries  inserted  in  the 
instance  of  France,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Florence  and  Venice.  If,  as  is 
very  proper,  he  translates  Reichshammergericht  by  *  Imperial  Chamber,' 
he  ijiight  have  found  some  other  term  than  *  chamber '  for  the  college  or 
council  {Bath)  of  princes  in  the  imperial  diet.  It  may  be  pedantic  to 
object  to  the  expression  '  king  of  Germany  '  when  informally  employed  ; 
but  the  form  '  Stadtholder  '  is  neither  English  nor  High  German.  In 
the  designations  of  territorial  princes,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to 
observe  greater  uniformity;  if  Albert  of  Brandenburg- Kulmbach  is 
referred  to  as  '  Albert  of  Brandenburg,'  John  of  Brandenburg-Kiistrin 
should  not  be  '  John  of  Kiistrin.'  To  have  done  with  trifling  cavils, 
Ottokar  Lorenz  has,  I  fear,  taken  away  the  basis  of  the  popular  tradition 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Frederick  Ill's  celebrated  '  house-mark  '  A  E  I  0  U, 
by  pointing  out  that,  among  several  solutions  of  the  anagram  in  the 
emperor's  book  of  manuscript  memoranda,  the  accepted  one  is  unfortu- 
nately conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  next  three  chapters  of  this  volume  are  marked  off  by  Pavia, 
Crespi,  and  Cateau-Cambresis  respectively  ;  after  which  there  remain  the 
four  most  compact  sections  of  the  subject,  the  Counter-Reformation  with 
its  antithesis  Calvinism,  Philip  and  Spain,  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  French  Reformation  and  civil  wars.  Except,  perhaps,  in  his 
account  of  the  League,  Mr.  Johnson  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  nowhere 
fallen  short  of  a  sufficient  treatment  of  his  theme  ;  and  as  a  rule  he  is  to 
be  charged  neither  Avitli  excess  of  detail  nor  with  undue  meagreness  of 
statement.  In  the  composition  of  a  work  like  the  present  compression 
is  often  the  hardest  part  of  the  task  ;  but  the  author  has  judged  very 
rightly  that  no  mistake  could  be  more  fatal  than  that  of  wholly  ex- 
cluding the  personal  element  even  from  a  narrative  where  concision  is 
indispensable,  and  has  accordingly  found  room  for  many  brief  but  graphic 
portraitures  of  leading  personages  in  his  story.  Machiavelli  and  Cesare 
Borgia,  Julius  II,  Don  John  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  many  others 
are  characterised  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
fairness,  that  appear  to  me  under  the  circumstances  deserving  of  recog- 
nition. I  say  nothing  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  since  English  poHcy  is  on 
principle  excluded  from  discussion,  although  at  the  one  end  of  the  book 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  *  system '  is  very  aptly  defined,  and  at  the  other  the 
account  of  the  Armada  is  reft  of  the  last  illusions  that  adhere  to  the 
episode.  Francis  I  is  judged  without  injustice,  but  one  would  have 
thought  it  hardly  necessary  to  begin  so  plain  an  exposure  with  a 
'  hesitating '  query  as  to  whether  Francis  '  deserved  his  reputation/ 
Michelet,  it  may  be  remembered,  prefaced  his  volume  on  Francis  I  by  the 
'  humiliating  '  confession  that  he  was  proceeding  to  describe  a  national 
type.  The  age  in  which  this  prince  hved  shared  with  the  country 
from  which  he  sprang  the  credit  of  his  pretentious  brilliancy,  and  the 
discredit  of  the  hollo wness  of  his  pretences  when  translated  into 
performance.  A.  W.  Waed.   ' 
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The    Voyages   of  the   Cabots  :  Latest   Phases   of  the   Controversy, 
By  Samuel  E.  Dawson,  Lit.  D.     (London  :  Quaritch.     1897.) 

Dr.  Dawson,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  discussions  occasioned 
by  the  Cabot  celebration  by  advocating  Cape  Breton  as  the  place  of  John 
Cabot's  landfall,  now  reviews  the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  adverse 
opinions,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  sees  no  reason  for  changing  his 
own.  From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  question  of  Cabot's  exact 
landfall  is  of  little  importance,  and  Sir  Clements  Markham  and  Judge 
Prowse,  both  of  whom  place  it  in  Newfoundland,  admit  that  we  have  no 
data  sufficient  to  determine  it.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  see  how,  having 
sailed  for  several  days  due  north  after  passing  Ireland,  and  subsequently 
followed  a  westward  course,  he  could  possibly  have  reached  Cape  Breton 
without  first  sighting  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  on  the  face  of  contemporary  accounts  that  Cabot  started  to 
discover  an  island.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  found  a  continent, 
along  which  he  coasted  for  300  leagues,  or  about  1,200  miles.  He  then 
r,urned  homeward,  passing  on  the  way  *  two  very  large  islands  ' — possibly 
different  parts  of  Newfoundland.  The  really  interesting  question,  in 
connexion  with  the  voyage,  is  that  of  its  true  place  in  the  history  of 
nautical  exploration^how  far  it  was  connected  with  the  contemporary 
quest  of  '  Brasylle '  and  the  *  Seven  Cities '  by  the  sailors  of  Bristol,  or 
influenced  by  knowledge  of  the  '  Winland  '  or '  Nyja-land  '  of  the  Northmen, 
as  well  as  by  the  successful  voyage  of  Columbus.  The  starting-point  for 
'  Brasylle,'  as  we  learn  from  William  of  Worcester,  was  the  Blasquet 
Islands,  at  the  end  of  the  northern  coast  of  Dingle  Bay,  in  Ireland.  In 
turning  northward,  then,  after  passing  Cape  Clear,  Cabot  was  following 
the  '  Brasylle  '  tradition  ;  and  the  character  of  the  voyage  is  obviously 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  this  northward  course  was  carried. 
Sir  Clements  Markham  supposes  it  to  have  extended  only  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Blacksod  Bay.  Bishop  Howley  takes  the  explorer  as  far  north 
as  St.  Kilda's,  or  just  as  far  as  he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  reach,  by  turning  due  westward,  the  '  Winland '  or 
'  Nyja-land  '  which  was  understood  to  lie  S.W.  of  Greenland.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  appropriated  to  himself  the  credit  of  his  father's  voyage,  and 
gave  at  different  times,  and  to  different  people,  three  mutually  con- 
tradictory accounts  of  it,  alleged  in  the  first  of  these  accounts  that  the 
northward  course  was  continued  until  it  was  stopped  by  land  ahead, 
which  obliged  him  to  alter  the  course  to  westward.  Later,  however,  he 
alleged  the  course  to  have  been  from  the  first  west  by  north  (alia  volta  di 
ponentc  e  quarto  di  maestro),  and,  lastly,  to  have  been  from  the  first  due 
north-west  (cominciai  a  navicjar  verso  maestro).  Besides  bearing  this 
general  testimony  to  the  northward  course,  Sebastian  stated  that  the 
outward  voyage  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1496,  and  the  return  voyage 
in  the  summer  of  1497.  This  is  more  probable  than  the  common 
opinion,  based  on  a  single  misinterpreted  passage  in  Pasqualigo's  letter, 
that  the  whole  voyage  occupied  only  three  months.  E.  J.  Payne. 
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Les  Suisses  dans  les  guerres  d'ltalie  de  1506  a  1512.  Par  C.  Kohler. 
Publication  de  la  Societe  d'Histoire  et  d' A^rcheologie  de  Geneve. 
(Geneva  :  L.  Jullien,  Georg,  &  O^.  1897.) 

The  intervention  of  the  Swiss  in  the  wars  of  North  Italy  is  a  subject  so 
difficult  that  the  more  gratitude  is  due  to  the  author  for  having  selected 
its  most  difficult  period  for  illustration.  He  admits  that  his  limits  are 
somewhat  artificial,  and  it  would  have  been  welcome  had  he  continued 
his  monograph  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1515  or  at  least  to  the  death  of 
Louis  XII.  The  most  fruitful  of  the  sources  utilised  are  the  Recesses  of 
the  Swiss  Diets,  but  these  are  supplemented  by  unpublished  materials 
from  the  Cantonal  Archives,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and 
the  Archives  de  France.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  Vatican  and  its  agents  has  disappeared,  for  the  despatches 
of  Cardinal  Schinner  would  have  been  of  the  highest  interest.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  state  that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederacy  throw 
much  light  upon  the  internal  workings  of  the  federal  system. 

The  four  powers  which  are  found  courting  the  venal  favours  of  the 
Swiss  within  these  years  were  France,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
Venice.  The  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Blois  brought  the  French  and 
Imperial  envoys  face  to  face  before  the  Swiss  Diet.  The  emperor,  begging 
for  a  permanent  alliance  and  laying  stress  on  Teutonic  nationality,  met 
with  a  distinct  refusal.  Louis  XII  under  false  pretences  obtained  a  force 
of  mercenaries  for  his  attack  on  Genoa  :  the  cantonal  governments, 
learning  too  late  that  the  objective  was  a  town  which  claimed  to  be 
Imperial,  vainly  tried  to  recall  their  troops.  The  French  king's  deceit 
gave  Maximilian  an  advantage.  Swdss  deputies  appeared  at  the  Diet  of 
Constance  (1507),  and  the  emperor's  personal  flattery  made  no  slight 
impression.  He  swore  to  the  envoys  of  the  Forest  Cantons  that  he  would 
go  on  foot  to  Einsiedeln  and  kill  a  chamois  on  the  highest  mountain  ;  he 
would  get  Nicolas  von  der  Fliie  canonised  ;  he  patted  an  envoy  on  the  chest, 
saying  Eh,  par  Dieu,  mon  cousin,  je  suis  le  plus  ancien  et  le  meilleur 
Confederc  et  je  veux  demeurcr  tel,  si  Von  me  traite  en  consequence.  He 
offered  a  higher  rate  of  pay  per  man  ;  he  promised  to  annex  Domodossola, 
Chiavenna  and  Locarno  to  the  Confederacy ;  he  could  trul}?  show  the 
dangers  of  French  expansion.  Maximilian  actually  secured  the  promise 
of  6,000  men  for  his  coronation  progress.  An  advance  into  Italy  there 
and  then  would  probably  have  restored  Milan  to  the  empire,  for  the 
Lombards  were  ready  to  rise  against  French  oppression.  But  French 
agents  were  busy  ;  they  scattered  their  crowns  broadcast  dans  les  rues,  les 
carrefours,  les  villages,  les  bains,  les  hotelleries  et  les  marches,  donnant 
aux  femmes,  aux  enfants,  aux  soldats,  aux  courtisanes  :  they  bribed  the 
masses,  and  they  paid  especial  attention  to  les  gros  maschc-foins  qui 
gouvernaient  les  Ligues.  The  French  king,  as  a  contemporary  assured 
Machiavelli,  had  too  many  crowns  to  be  argued  with.  Thus  Maximilian 
was  told  that  he  must  not  employ  his  levies  against  the  French,  and  then 
that  he  must  not  employ  them  against  the  Venetians,  as  being  French 
allies,  and  this  prohibition  blocked  his  path  to  Italy.  The  author's  judg- 
ment on  the  morality  of  Swiss  diplomacy  is  justly  severe. 
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Ainsi,  apres  un  an  de  deliberations  interrompues,  le  Corps  Helvetique  ne 
pouvait  ni  remplir  I'engagement  que  ses  ambassadeurs  avaient  pris  envers  le 
chef  de  I'Empire  et  que  neuf  de  ses  membres  avaient  immediatement  ratifie, 
ni  rester  ferme  dans  sa  resolution  de  ne  le  point  executer.  Les  tergiversations 
dent  il  venait  de  donner  I'etrange  spectacle  n'etaient  malheureusement  pas 
una  simple  et  inevitable  consequence  des  difficultes  de  I'heure  presente.  EUes 
tenaient  siu-tout  au  vice  d'un  gouvernement  reduit  a  I'impuissance  par  I'oppo- 
sition  d'une  infime  minorite,  et  qui,  n'ayant  pas  les  moyens  de  faire  respecter 
ses  ordres,  sacrifiait  aux  caprices  populaires  les  interets  generaux  du  pays. 

There  was,  however,  a  growing  dislike  among  the  better  elements  of 
the  nation  to  mercenary  service,  and  thus,  apart  from  a  certain  sympathy 
for  Venice,  the  Confederacy  refused  the  proposals  of  the  signatories  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai.  Yet  so  slight  was  the  governmental  control,  that,  in 
spite  of  severe  prohibition,  8,000  Swiss  volunteers  fought  for  Louis  XII  at 
Agnadello,  and  many  more  were  sent  home  as  superfluous.  Irritation 
was  increased  when  Louis  dismissed  his  mercenaries  with  contumely, 
calling  them  coquins,  vilains,  vachers.  He  was,  indeed,  weary  of  their 
exorbitant  demands,  and,  pending  the  creation  of  a  national  infantry,  was 
substituting  lanzknechts,  and  more  especially  men  of  the  Vallais  and  the 
Grisons,  who  were  close  upon  the  Milanese  frontiers.  The  result  of  this 
was  a  new  departure  in  Swiss  policy,  which  became  at  least  less  mercenary 
and  more  national,  although  French  corruption  was  always  present,  and 
the  French  party  always  influential. 

Julius  II  took  advantage  of  this  altered  feeling  to  form  the  alliance  of 
1510.  But  the  Swiss  were  deceived  by  the  unscrupulous  ability  of  the 
bishop  of  Sion ;  they  had  no  intention  of  conducting  an  offensive 
campaign  against  the  French  in  Lombardy ;  the  two  corjjs  long  lingered 
at  Martigny  and  Bellinzona,  and  it  was  only  the  false  rumour  of  the 
defeat  of  the  eastern  cantons  which  led  to  the  abortive  campaign  of  1510. 
The  mutual  recriminations  of  Julius  II  and  the  Swiss  gave  Maximilian 
his  opening,  and  at  Baden  lie  actually  concluded  an  hereditary  alliance 
with  the  confederates,  while  Schinner  had  much  difficulty  in  escaping  in 
disguise.  The  French  negotiations  would  also  have  probably  succeeded 
but  for  the  resistance  of  the  Forest  Cantons.  The  author  points  out  that 
the  opposition  of  a  single  canton  would  prevent  a  treaty  from  the  abiding 
fear  that  Swiss  mercenaries  might  be  found  fighting  in  opposite  camps, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  one  reputable  element  in  Swiss  policy.  The 
Forest  Cantons,  finding  that  a  French  treaty  was  near  conclusion, 
threatened  to  invade  Lombardy  in  reprisal  for  the  protective  measures 
established  against  Swiss  trade,  and  when  these  were  removed  they  made 
the  corruption  of  their  citizens  by  French  agents  their  pretext. 

S'ils  executaient  leur  menace,  et  ils  en  etaient  capables  dans  le  temeraire 
orgueil  de  leur  force,  les  autres  cantons,  obliges  ou  de  les  soutenir  en  vertu  des 
traites  de  confederation,  ou  de  reprimer  leurs  violences,  n'eviteraient  une  giierre 
civile  qu'au  prix  d'une  guerre  etrangere.  Pour  echapper  a  cette  alternative  ils 
acheterent  I'inaction  des  Waldstiitten  en  sacrifiant  I'alliance  francaise. 

Not  only  did  the  Forest  Cantons  prevent  an  accord  with  France,  but, 
aided  by  a  noisy  minority,  partly  patriotic  and  partly  venal,  in  the  other 
cantons,  they  dragged  the  Confederacy  into  alliance  with  the  Holy  League. 
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The  war  of  1511  may  almost  be  called  national,  as  it  was  net  midertaken 
at  the  direct  instigation  of  other  powers.  The  invasion  proved  a  fiasco, 
owing  to  the  consummate  skill  of  Gaston  de  Foix  ;  but  the  pope  and 
Schinner  worked  on  the  disappointment  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Swiss, 
and  this  time  with  signal  effect.  There  was  a  moment,  indeed,  of  vacil- 
lation before  the  decisive  campaign  of  1512,  and  the  diet  gave  a  friendly 
reception  to  a  French  embassy.  But  the  weak  government  was  again 
dragged  into  war  by  private  enterprise  ;  operations  were  opened  by  bands 
of  volunteer  adventurers,  and  then  even  the  defeat  of  the  Holy  League  at 
Ravenna  did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  the  Confederacy  to  support  its 
volunteers.  The  Swiss  force  which  effected  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Lombardy  was  the  strongest  which  had  taken  the  field  since  the 
campaign  against  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  settlement  of  Milan  after  the  French  defeat  was  a  question  of 
vital  importance  both  to  Italy  and  th^  Swiss,  and  the  author  rightly 
treats  it  in  great  detail.  The  conquest  had  been  due  to  the  Confederacy 
and  Venice,  but  the  emperor,  now  thoroughly  estranged  from  France, 
the  pope,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  were  resolved  to  have  their  say.  The 
latter  had  no  definite  aim,  but  he  ordered  his  troops  to  move  on  Lombardy, 
and  prepared  to  take  all  that  he  could  get.  The  difficulty  of  a  settlement 
lay  in  the  emperor's  resolve  to  retain  portions  of  Venetian  territory,  and 
in  that  of  Venice  to  recover  not  only  her. older  frontier,  but  the  undigested 
acquisitions  of  1499,  Cremona  and  the  Ghiara  d'  Adda  ;  the  object  of 
Julius  II  was  to  employ  the  league  in  the  conquest  of  Ferrara,  and  to 
detach  Parma  and  Piacenza  from  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  programme 
of  the  Swiss  was  simple ;  they  would  restore  Maximilian  Sforza  to  his 
father's  duchy  under  Swiss  protection,  and  would  suffer  no  dismemberment 
except  to  their  own  advantage. 

A  rupture  of  the  Holy  League  seemed  inevitable.  Swiss  and  Venetians 
soon  nearly  came  to  blows,  and  the  French  officers  further  sowed  dissen- 
sion by  surrendering  Brescia  and  Peschiera  to  the  Spaniards  instead  of  to 
the  besieging  Venetian  force.  A  natural  solution,  and  the  most  beneficial 
to  Italy,  would  have  been  a  joint  papal,  Venetian,  and  Swiss  protectorate 
over  the  national  dynasty  of  Milan.  Juhus  II  had,  indeed,  reassured 
the  republic  as  to  Schinner's  policy :  Schinner  est  plus  Venitien  que 
vous.  Laissez-lc  agir;  restez  unis  avec  les  Sttisses  et  defiez-vous  des 
Espagnols.  Ne  ijermettons  jJas  au  roy  d' Aragon  de  se  meler  trop  active- 
ment  des  affaires  du  Milanais.  Unfortunately  Julius's  territorial  greed 
drew  him  to  the  side  of  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  fresh  Holy  League.  Maximihan  would  gladly  have  employed  this 
to  place  his  grandson,  Charles,  on  the  throne  of  Milan.  The  treaty  of 
Rome  produced  a  speedy  reconciliation  between  the  Swiss  and  Venice, 
while  the  latter,  feeling  herself  directly  threatened,  opened  the  negotiations 
which  ultimately  led  to  a  French  alliance.  Maximihan  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  dynastic  views  upon  Milan,  but  he  insisted  upon  his  suzerainty 
and  meant  it  to  be  effective.  Maximilian  Sforza,  brought  up  in  Germany, 
would  have  preferred  Imperial  to  Swiss  patronage.  But  the  Confederates 
were  in  practical  possession  ;  they  would  take  none  but  the  first  place  in 
the  installation  ceremonies  ;  the  Sforza  must  recognise  that  he  received 
his  coronet  from  them ;   ever  afterwards  Maximilian  Sforza  was  seated, 
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uncomfortably  enough,  on  Swiss  pikes.  Andrea  da  Borgo  and  Raymond 
de  Cardona,  representing  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand,  formed  with 
rSchinner  a  sort  of  triumvirate,  but  the  Swiss  retained  the  lion's  share  of 
[the  administration.  The  Confederates  had  blundered  blindfold  into  a 
'European  war  ;  yet  not  only  had  they  secured  valuable  additions  to  their 
territory  upon  the  Italian  lakes,  but  they  had  assumed  the  protectorate  of 
an  alien  province,  far  more  civilised,  more  wealthy,  more  populous  than 
themselves;  The  question  would  arise  whether  their  political  education  was 
equal  to  the  task.  The  mountaineers  always  saw  their  immediate  interest 
clearly  enough :  the  last  pages  of  M.  Kohler's  book  describe  the  process 
by  which,  under  pretence  of  negotiations  which  they  never  meant  seriously, 
they  cheated  the  French  out  of  the  fortresses  of  Lugano  and  Locarno. 
Maximilian  had  once  stated  frankly  to  his  sister  that  lesdits  Suiches  sont 
commenaultez  qui  ne  tiennent  foi  ne  leaultez.  With  this  reputation  the 
Confederacy  made  its  dchut  as  an  Italian  power. 

The  routes  followed  in  the  Swiss  invasions  are  not  without  geographical 
interest.  As  a  rule  they  descended  in  two  divisions  by  the  St.  Gothard 
and  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  substituting  the  Simplon  for  the  latter  if  the 
snow  were  very  deep.  In  1510,  on  the  rumour  of  the  defeat  of  the 
eastern  cantons  at  Bellinzona,  the  division  which  had  crossed  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  retired  on  Martigny,  and  thence  marched  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Ticino  valley,  not  apparently  by  the  Furka,  but  by  the  more  direct 
Nufenen  route.  In  1511  even  the  Fribourg  contingent  marched  on 
Lucerne,  and  with  the  others  descended  by  the  St.  Gothard  and  the 
Schollenen  at  the  end  of  November.  In  1512  the  French  were  watching 
all  the  western  passes,  while  the  emperor's  change  of  front  gave  the  Swiss 
access  to  the  Tyrol.  The  general  rendezvous  was  at  Chur,  whence  they 
meant  at  first  to  descend  by  the  Valtelline  and  the  Val  Camonica.  Finally 
they  determined  to  converge  on  Trent.  One  division  was  directed  by  way 
of  Edolo  and  the  Val  di  Sale  to  the  Adige,  while  the  main  force  crossed  the 
Albula.  At  Zernetz  this  force  divided.  The  larger  section  followed  the 
Miinsterthal  and  the  Vintschgau,  and  near  Meran  were  joined  by  the 
Edolo  force,  which  had  failed  to  carry  out  its  directions ;  the  smaller  pro- 
bably followed  the  Inn  to  Innsbruck  and  thence  crossed  the  Brenner. 
The  passage  through  the  Grisons  proved  very  difficult,  from  want  of 
supplies,  but  on  Tyrolese  territory  the  troops  fared  royally. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  author's  excellent  work  on  Swiss  history 
should  be  marred  by  mistakes  in  the  Italian  department.  Louis  XII  is 
made  to  grant  to  Venice  in  the  partition  of  1499  not  only  Cremona  and 
the  Ghiara  d'  Adda,  but  Crema,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia,  which  had  been 
long  acquired.  Among  the  towns  ceded  by  Venice  to  the  pope  in  1509  is 
mentioned  Forli,  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  while  Treviso  is  wrongly 
coupled  with  Padua  as  having  been  surrendered  to  the  emperor.  The 
Venetian  force  which  Gaston  de  Foix  cut  to  pieces  near  Isola  della  Scala 
on  16  Feb.  1512  was  not  returning  from  Brescia,  but  was  racing  to  rein- 
force the  garrison.  The  Lanterna  at  Genoa  is  confused  with  the  Castel- 
letto,  and  is  wrongly  described  as  being  situated  above  the  town.  Otta- 
viano  Sforza  was  not  Ludovico's  brother,  now  long  dead,  but  his  nephew. 
Some  of  these  are  not  mere  slips,  but  are  symptoms  of  an  inadequate 
preparation  in  Itahan  history.  E.  Armstrong. 
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Select  Pleas  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.      Vol.  II.     A.D.  1547-1602. 

Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  Reginald  G.  Maesden.     (London  : 

Quaritch.  1897.) 
This  volume  fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  Selden  Society's 
publications,  and  students  of  EngHsh  legal  history  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Marsden  for  the  generous  spirit  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
task.  For,  in  addition  to  the  extracted  cases,  he  has  given  us  an  admira- 
ble brief  account  of  many  unpublished  prohibitions,^  a  table,  with  short 
summaries,  of  a  very  large  number  of  other  cases  litigated  from  1528 
to  1602,^  and  an  account  of  the  later  history  of  the  court  of  admiralty  ;  ^ 
so  that  any  one  wishing  to  master  the  history  of  the  admiral's  jurisdiction, 
but  unable  to  obtain  access  to  original  documents,  would  find  a  sufficiency 
of  material  in  Mr.  Marsden' s  two  volumes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  volume  is  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  great  struggle  between  the  common  law  judges 
and  the  admiral  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
In  this  connexion  Mr.  Marsden,  with  a  frankness  which  at  once  com- 
mands confidence,  confesses  himself  to  have  been  wrong  in  his  formerly 
expressed  opinion  that  Coke  was  the  initiator  of  the  quarrel.  Whether 
this  discovery  is  to  the  credit  of  Coke  or  the  reverse  is  a  question  upon 
which  historians  will  differ,  according  to  the  view  they  take  of  the  cause 
of  quarrel.  Certain  it  is  that  Coke  was  in  no  way  loth  to  take  up  the 
tradition ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  jealousy  of  the  admiral's 
jurisdiction  was  prompted  not  merely  by  pecuniary  motives,  but  by  his 
veneration  for  the  English  common  law.  To  an  outsider  the  quarrel 
looks,  at  first  sight,  very  much  like  a  sordid  scramble  for  fees  and 
perquisites  ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  actors  in  the  struggle  did  not 
take  a  higher  view  of  the  situation.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  a  question 
whether  English  law  or  a  rather  doubtful  entity,  sometimes  called  the 
'law  merchant,'  sometimes  the  civil  law,  should  prevail  upon  the 
debateable  ground  which  lay  between  the  unquestioned  territories  of  the 
common  lawyers  and  the  admiral. 

It  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that  there  were  certain  cases  beyond 
question.  No  one,  for  example,  would  have  contended  that  the  admiralty 
court  was  going  beyond  its  powers  in  awarding  damages  for  a  collision  at 
sea.  Equally  clear  would  it  have  been  that  an  attempt  by  the  same 
court  to  deal  with  a  contract  made  between  English  subjects  in  England, 
to  be  performed  in  England,  would  have  been  properly  dealt  with  by  a 
prohibition.  But  between  the  clear  extremes  there  were  many  means ; 
and  Mr.  Marsden's  cases  show  that  the  admiralty  judges  were  ingenious 
in  seizing  hold  of  maritime  features.  The  famous  question  of  the  juris- 
diction in  tidal  rivers  had  been  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  the 
common  law  courts  by  statute  in  1392  ;  ^  but  many  other  disputed  points 
remained.  We  find  the  admiralty  claiming  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  is  a  foreigner,  that  a  contract  in  question 
was  made  abroad,  that  there  has  been  a  dealing  in  goods  piratically 
obtained,  and  the  like.     In  such  cases  it  was  of  real  importance  to  the 

*  Introd.  pp.  xlii-lvii.  "  Ibid.  pp.  Ixv-lxxix.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  Ixxix-lxxxviii. 

^  15  Ric.  II,  c.  3. 
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)arties  in  which  court  the  proceedings  were  conducted.  Broadly  speaking, 
le  admiral  and  his  officers  followed  the  Eoman  law  and  procedure  ; 
'•the  common  law  judges  of  course  adopted  English  principles  and 
methods.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems  are  numerous  and 
important ;  two  of  them  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 

By  the  Eoman  law,  at  least  by  that  medieval  form  of  it  which  was 
recognised  in  the  maritime  courts,  no  accused  person  could  be  condemned 
save  on  his  own  confession.  This  rule  is  the  excuse  for,  or  rather  the 
explanation  of,  the  application  of  torture  by  the  continental  tribunals.  In 
the  English  admiralty  courts,  it  resulted  in  the  wholesale  acquittal  of 
notorious  criminals.  So  manifest  was  the  scandal,  that  in  the  year  1535 
the  difficulty  was  solved  by  a  statute  ^  which  compelled  the  admiral  and  his 
officials  to  exercise  their  criminal  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  a  special  royal 
commission,  and  in  its  exercise  to  be  guided  by  English  law  and  to  adopt 
English  procedure. 

In  non-criminal  matters,  a  startling  difference  between  the  two  systems 
was  to  be  found,  in  the  necessity  for  delivery  in  order  to  pass  the  property 
in  chattels  after  a  sale.  By  the  Roman  law  the  actual  property  remained, 
until  delivery,  in  the  vendor.  Such  was,  in  Bracton's  time,  also  the  rule 
of  English  law.  But  in  1549,  according  to  Mr.  Marsden's  Introduction 
(p.  xlix),  it  was  the  rule  of  English  law  that  the  mere  contract  of  sale 
('  bargain  and  sale  ')  vested  the  property  in  the  purchaser.''  The  important 
consequence  was,  that  if  the  English  rule  applied  to  the  case  a  ship  could 
be  arrested  for  a  debt  of  the  purchaser  even  before  delivery  ;  while,  if  the 
civil  law  prevailed,  she  would  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  vendor,  not  of 
the  purchaser. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  apparently  technical  differences  had 
grave  practical  consequences.  Whether  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
thing  that  the  common  law  courts  fought  a  good  fight,  and  wrested  a  good 
deal  of  mercantile  business  from  the  clutches  of  the  law  merchant,  is  a 
very  large  question,  which  cannot  be  argued  here.  But  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  very  different  results  which  followed  in  Germany,  or  the 
similar  *  conflict  of  laws  '  which  there  took  place,  will  realise  the  importance 
of  the  struggle.  And  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  such  a  question  than  by  tracing  its  history  in  the  by-paths  of  the  law. 
For  the  true  test  of  wisdom  in  a  law  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  its  immediate 
application,  but  in  its  remoter  effects  on  the  complex  web  of  social  life. 

We  may,  however,  notice,  in  conclusion,  a  very  ingenious  answer 
given  by  the  state  to  a  specious  claim  of  the  admiralty  officials.  The 
latter  argued^  that,  inasmuch  as  they  administered  the  civil  law, 
while  their  rivals  at  Westminster  administered  the  common  law, 
wherever  a  case  arose  which  was  admittedly  amenable  to  the  civil  law  the 
jurisdiction  was  necessarily  theirs — an  obvious,  though  somewhat  per- 
plexing, fallacy,  which  the  king's  advisers  turned  aside  by  issuing  com- 
missions to  the  common  law  judges  to  try  such  cases  by  civil  law.     This, 

'  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  4. 

^  This  looks  like  a  chancery  doctrine.  It  may  well  be  that  the  then  recent  Statute 
of  Uses  (1535),  though  not  professedly  dealing  with  chattels,  had  transferred  the  doc 
trine  to  the  common  law  courts. 

^  Introduction,  p.  xliii. 
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again,  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  mere  juggle  ;  but  a  little  thought  will  show 
that  civil  law  administered  by  civilians  and  ci\il  law  administered  by 
common  lawyers  are  apt  to  prove  in  effect  two  very  different  things.  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  medieval  compromise  was  practically 
reproduced  by  Lord  Mansfield  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
as  most  competent  critics  think,  with  admirable  results. 

Edward  Jenks. 


Papers  relating  to  the  Navy  during  the  Spanish  War,  1585-7.  Edited 
by  Julian  S.  Corbett.  (London :  Printed  for  the  Navy  Records 
Society.     1898.) 

The  documents  here  printed  are  concerned  (as  the  editor  duly  tells  us) 
with  the  Indies  voyage,  the  Cadiz  voyage,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
war  that  was  to  prove  the  superiority  of  English  gunnery  and  English 
generalship  at  sea,  and  furnish  the  first  example  on  a  great  scale  of  the 
new  tactics,  wherein  the  sail  was  the  means  of  propulsion  and  the  broad- 
side of  heavy  guns  the  offensive  weapon.  The  Indies  voyage  is  pretty 
well  known  already.  Philip's  scandalous  breach  of  right  in  laying  an 
embargo  on  corn  ships  invited  to  trade  by  his  own  orders,  and  for  his 
convenience,  had  led  to  Drake  being  at  last,  as  Mr.  Corbett  says,  *  let 
loose.'  The  result  was  by  no  means  advantageous  to  Spain.  Drake  had 
laid  his  plans  carefully  and  upon  good  information,  and  with  sufficient 
force  and  ready  support  they  were  by  no  means  impracticable.  And,  even 
though  the  plan  in  its  entirety  was  not  found  feasible  with  such  means 
as  he  had,  he  managed  to  give  *  such  a  cooling  to  King  Philip  as  never 
happened  to  him  since  he  was  King  of  Spain.'  After  raiding  in  the 
Canaries  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  small  purpose  Drake  sailed  west, 
touched  at  Dominica  and  St.  Kitts,  and  went  on  to  San  Domingo, 
'  which  the  Spaniards  gave  us  for  a  new  year's  gift,'  as  the  cheerful  officer 
of  the  '  Primrose  '  tells  us  in  his  '  Discourse  and  Description,'  which 
supplements  the  Hakluyt  account,  penned  by  Captain  Biggs  and  Lieut. 
Cripps.  From  Espafiola  Drake  passed  on  to  Cartagena,  and  got  plunder 
there  also ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  wiser  not  to  attack  Habana, 
and  so  sailed  north,  burnt  St.  Augustin's  on  the  Florida  coast,  touched  at 
the  spot  which  Raleigh  had  colonised  in  Virginia,  and  steered  north  to 
Newfoundland  and  thence  eastward  home.  But  this  expedition,  important 
as  results  were,  was  officially  looked  on  by  both  governments  as  slightly 
exaggerated  reprisals,  for  Philip  was  not  yet  ready,  and  Elizabeth  disliked 
the  thought  of  war.  Drake,  knowing  now  what  could  be  done  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  anxious  to  get  reinforcements  and  sail  back,  and  carry 
out  his  plan  of  threatening  Spain's  American  conquests.  But  this  was 
forbidden  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  busy  himself  trying  to  get  into  Don 
Antonio's  service  and  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  help  him  equip  his 
expedition.  He  soon  seems  (like  Francis  I)  to  have  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  Porte,  for  Drake  hated  Spain  as  Nelson  did  France, 
and  would  have  sought  aid  in  any  quarter  where  he  might  have  got 
help  against  the  power  that  was  seeking  world-empire,  persecuting 
protestants,  and  preparing  to  crush  England.  All  this  time  Philip's  vast 
and  formidable  scheme  was  maturing,  and  at  last  EHzabeth,  who  for 
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Wise 

W^m    political  reasons  had  twice  stopped  Drake  from  going  back  to  the  West 

I^B    Indies,  awoke  to  the  full  danger  of  delay,  and  determined  to  send  him  to 

■^"     Spain  to  *  prevent  or  withstand  any  enterprise  that  might  be  attempted 

against  her  highness'  dominions,'     By  his  prompt  sailing  the  admiral 

■  evaded  a  third  recall  (for  Walsingham  could  not  always  uphold  sound 
measures  in  the  council,  and  the  pro -Spanish  party  were  unscrupulous  and 
persevering),  and  was  soon  at  work  on  the  Spanish  coast.  His  dash  at 
Cadiz,  and  the  destruction  he  wrought  there  among  the  vessels  preparing 
for  the  expedition  to  England,  his  occupation  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
prevented  the  gathering  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and 
upset  Philip's  organisation,  and  his  capture  of  the  *  San  Felipe,'  worth 
114,000Z.  of  Elizabethan  money,  with  papers  on  board  that '  disclosed  the 
long-kept  secrets  of  the  East  Indies  trade,'  were  exploits  that  deserve 
applause  and  remembrance.  Indeed,  it  was  the  perusal  of  the  treasure 
ship's  papers  that  led  a  knot  of  London  merchants  to  form  the  first  East 
India  Company.  In  a  three-months'  cruise  Drake  had,  as  Mr.  Corbett 
points  out,  proved  the  superiority  of  the  ship  over  the  galley  as  a  mobile 
and  effective  fighting  machine,  and  he  had  given  an  example  of  '  sound 
and  intelligent  strategy  '  in  a  war  at  sea,  such  as  had  not  been  even 
imagined  before,  and  this  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  and  in  the  face  of  a 
cowardly  and  pig-headed  opposition.  But  Drake  was  not  the  man  (as 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  matter  of  Doughty)  to  allow  his  subordinates 
to  hamper  his  plans,  and  the  inquiry  which  he  forced  on  led  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  commander's  necessary  position  at  sea,  the  en- 
forcement of  stricter  discipline,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  institution  of  naval 
courts-martial.  The  ridiculous  ignorance  that  sneers  at  Drake  as  a 
greedy  and  bloodthirsty  pirate  making  war  for  private  ends  should  not 
survive  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 

With  these  two  campaigns  of  Drake,  and  with  details  of  the  English 
mobilisation,  &c.,  to  resist  the  armada,  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is 
concerned,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  Armada  Papers  of 
Professor  Laughton.  The  rest  of  the  book  touches  the  bitter  and  unfounded 
attacks  made  by  the  corrupt  and  interested  dockyard  officials  upon  Haw- 
kyns,  whose  shrewd  and  honest  administration  had  stopped  their  illicit 
gains.  Two  appendices  on  the  nomenclature  of  guns  and  vessels  in  Tudor 
days  clear  up  many  obscurities  that  have  hitherto  confused  the  casual  reader 
and  troubled  the  student.  As  to  guns,  the  Elizabethan  navy  used  long 
chasing  pieces,  culvcrins,  sakers,  minions,  falcons,  &c.  ;  battering  pieces, 
cannon,  de^ni- cannon,  &c.  ;  breechloading  pieces  for  close  fire,  repelling 
boarders,  for  mounting  on  the  bulwarks  or  the  tops,  such  2^^  periers,  port- 
pieces,  foiulers,  slings  ;  and  short  pieces,  such  as  mortars,  bombards,  and 
the  like.  The  favourite  battery  piece  was  the  demi-cannon,  a  10-foot, 
6J-inch  30-pounder  weighing  c.  6,000  lbs. ;  the  usual  long  guns  were  the 
culverin,  a  12-foot,  5-inch  15-pounder,  weighing  some  4,800  lbs.,  the 
smaller  4|  dc7ni- culverin,  and  the  9-foot,  4-inch  saker,  weighing  1,000  lbs. 
Really  in  armament  Drake's  ship  did  not  differ  nearly  as  much  from 
Rodney's  or  Nelson's  or  Cochrane's  as  ours  dift'ers  from  theirs.  Indeed, 
in  principle  the  Elizabethan  gun-founder,  crippled  by  want  of  exact 
machinery  as  he  was,  seems  to  have  been  more  ingenious  and  scientific 
than  his  Georgian   successor.     As  for  vessels,  the  galleon,  a  new  and 
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improved  type  of  war  vessel  in  which  both  English  and  Spanish  fought 
in  the  days  of  the  armada,  was  a  square-rigged  ship  of  length  thrice  its 
beam,  whereas  the  bluflf-built  merchantman  still  kept  to  the  old  rule  of  a 
beam  half  the  length.  The  galleon  was  apparently  a  Venetian  invention. 
We  in  England  called  a  '  galleon  '  a  *  ship  '  ^:>ar  excellence  after  the  time 
of  the  refounder  of  the  English  navy,  '  that  great  king  Henry  VIII,' 
as  Cromwell  deservedly  styled  him.  A  *  bark '  in  England  meant  a 
smaller  three-master,  of  between  50  and  150  tons,  it  being  merely  the  lesser 
size  of  its  mizzen  that  prevented  it  carrying  anything  but  a  fore  and  aft 
sail.  A  '  pinnace  '  was  a  vessel  more  seaworthy  than  a  galley  of  the  strict 
Mediterranean  type,  but  specially  built  to  allow  of  sweeps,  or  oars,  being 
used  as  auxiliary  to  the  sails.  The  '  pinnace  '  was  the  *  torpedo  boat '  of 
Tudor  days,  and  the  *  ship  '  and  '  bark,'  the  '  battle  ship  '  and  *  cruiser,' 
according  to  our  author's  comparison,  which,  however,  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far. 

There  are  many  incidents  and  phrases  that  will  delight  the  reader,  be 
he  historical  or  literary,  among  these  papers.  For  instance,  a  document 
marked  '  S.P.  Dom.  cxci.  35,'  and  apparently  of  1586,  notices,  '  Two 
Jesuits  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  one  called 
Southwell  [the  martyr-poet],  son  to  Mr.  Southwell  of  Norfolk,  the  other 
Allen,  son  to  the  widow  Home,  whose  last  husband  was  judge  of  one  of 
the  sheriff's  courts  in  London,'  and  further  tells  of  an  attempt  by  one 
Ingram  Greine,  mariner,  of  the  bark  '  Burre  '  (?),  to  take  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  either  kill  him  or  carry  him  to  Dunkirk  (to  earn  a  short  shrift 
there,  no  doubt) ;  but,  happily  for  England,  this  goodly  enterprise  failed  by 
reason  of  the  breaking  of  their  mainmast.  Here  too  is  a  description  by 
the  '  Primrose's  '  officer  of  the  Caribs  of  Dominica,  '  all  as  red  as  scarlet.' 

We  with  our  boat  met  with  eight  of  these  men  at  sea,  who  as  soon  as  they 
espied  ns  waved  us  unto  them  and  put  forth  a  flag  of  truce,  being  a  cake  of 
cassano  bread.  .  .  .  Their  boat  was  a  caaoe  that  is  made  Hke  a  hog's  trough,  all 
of  one  tree.  These  people  go  naked,  without  any  manner  of  clothes  about  them. 
Their  manner  is,  when  they  kill  any  of  their  enemies,  they  knock  out  the  teeth 
and  wear  them  about  their  necks  like  a  chain,  and  eat  their  flesh  for  meat. 

This  isle  was  all  woods  then,  and  like  Prospero's,  '  full  of  noises,'  besides 
possessing  '  snakes  of  great  bigness,  with  newts  and  other  venomous 
worms,'  though  there  were  also  '  potatoes,  oranges,  plantains,  cassavo,  and 
many  kinds  of  fruit  which  we  know  not ' — an  impression  that  would  have 
delighted  Defoe. 

Mr.  Corbett's  clear  introduction  and  helpful  notes  and  index  will  serve 
the  student  well,  and  there  is  a  fitness  in  making  that  old  spoil-Fport 
Borough's  plan  of  the  operations  at  Cadiz,  1587,  the  frontispiece  to  the 
book.  F.  York  Powell. 


U Alsace  au    Dix-septieme   Siecle.     Par    Rodolphe   Eeuss.     Tome  I. 
(Paris  :  Librairie  Emile  Bouillon.     1897.) 

The  student  will  best  appreciate  the  scale,  assez  vaste,  and  thorough- 
ness of  M.  Reuss's  scheme  if  I  briefly  indicate  at  the  outset  the  contents 
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of  this  volume,  which  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  is  a  *  general 
description,'  largely  statistical  and  ethnographical ;  the  second  is  a 
summary  of  the  political  history  ;  the  third  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
administrative,  judicial,  financial,  and  military  institutions  ;  the  fourth 
a  detailed  geographical  classification  des  territoires  alsaciens  ;  the  fifth 
a  minute  and  erudite  expose  de  Vetat  economique,  falling  under  three 
heads,  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  When  M.  Reuss  has  added 
his  promised  supplementary  studies  of  Alsatian  society,  la  vie  intel- 
lectuelle,  and  I'etat  religieux,  he  will  have  given  us  not  a  history  in  the 
ordinary  sense  but  an  encyclopaedia.  Hence  for  a  single  writer,  unless, 
like  M.  Reuss,  he  too  has  thirty  years  of  toil  behind  him,  to  aspire  to 
criticise  in  detail  the  multifarious  material  here  collected  together  is 
impossible.  It  will  be  better  to  register  instead  a  few  general  impressions, 
culled  from  the  wealth  of  knowledge  which  the  author  has  lavished  on 
the  subject.  And  M.  Reuss  can  write  as  well  as  argue  and  amass ;  his 
style  is  lucid  with  a  truly  French  lucidity  ;  he  can  weld  the  driest 
details,  so  as  to  classify,  not  embarrass,  the  conclusions  or  the  tableaux 
in  hand.  Take,  for  example,  the  250  pages  where  he  '  sketches  '  the 
political  history  of  the  century ;  only  those  who  have  wrestled  with 
the  ugly  clots  of  discordant  facts  into  which  seventeenth-century  history 
so  easily  coagulates  when  handled  at  once  broadly  and  in  detail  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  completeness  and  brilliancy  of  the  narrative.  And 
similarly  in  other  chapters  M.  Reuss  not  merely  can  tell  a  story,  he  can 
dissect  and  put  together  again  a  series  of  institutions  or  the  machinery 
of  a  complicated  economic  organisation.  M.  Reuss  wisely  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  highly  controversial  character  of  his  subject.  He 
reminds  his  readers  that  la  question  alsacienne  was  not '  born  yesterday,' 
at  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  or  even  at  the  treaty  of  Miinster.  Yet 
three-fifths  of  the  volume  in  question  are  hardly  controversial.  The 
*  books  '  which  discuss  the  geographical,  economic,  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  Alsace  could  scarcely  stir  the  most  peevish  patriotism  on  either 
side  of  the  Rhine.  These  are,  indeed,  valuable  chapters ;  if  only  for 
telling  what  to  look  for  and  where  to  find  it,  they  form  an  indispensable 
mine  in  which  the  student  will  quarry  for  many  years  to  come  ;  and  from 
1648  onwards  they  are  a  weighty  and  fascinating  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  French  administrative  methods  and  principles  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  greatness  of  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  intro- 
duced le  veritable  systeme  francais  into  Alsace,  and  all  the  undeniable 
benefits  that  came  in  its  train,  can  now  receive  the  honour  it  deserves. 
And  did  space  permit  an  interesting  contrast  might  be  drawn  between 
the  results  and  machinery  of  the  centralised  government  of  le  Roi  Soleil 
and  the  humbler  but  equally  laborious  effort  of  the  lesser  luminaries 
across  the  Rhine,  Karl  Ludwig  in  the  Palatinate,  Ernst  '  der  Fromme ' 
at  Gotha,  or  the  Great  Elector  in  Brandenburg,  all  of  whom  were 
working  for  similar  ends.  M.  Reuss  possibly  over-emphasises  the 
invertebrate  nature  of  the  organisation,  social,  economic,  and  con- 
stitutional, prior  to  1648,  and  the  intrinsically  synthetic  virtue  of  the 
French  administrators — as  the  contrast  suggested  would  have  hinted 
— but  he  practically  disarms  criticism,  (i)  by  starting  from  the  thesis 
that  in   1648   Alsace    appartenait   a   VAllemagnc  par   la    langue,    les 
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institutions  et  les  sentiments  ;  (ii)  by  laying  stress  on  the  secret  of  French 
administrative  success  as  largely  consisting  in  allowing  the  Alsatians  to 
'  reaUse  themselves  ; '  (iii)  by  revealing,  when  necessary,  the  worst  defect 
of  all  seventeenth-century  government,  its  liabihty  to  corruption  ;  (iv)  by 
the  most  impartial  arraignment  of  the  erre^ir  capitate  of  Louis  XIV— his 
religious  intolerance.  But  why  has  he  given  us  no  maps  ?  Half  a  dozen 
cartographical  embodiments  of  his  researches  would  be  a  real  treasure. 

There  are,  it  will  be  readily  conceded,  three  burning  problems. 
(1)  What  did  the  treaty  of  1648  give  France— merely  '  seignorial 
lordship,'  or  '  territorial  superiority,'  or  '  supremum  dominium,' 
or  all  three  ?  (2)  What  is  the  truth  about  the  reunions  ?  (3)  What 
is  the  truth  about  Strassburg?  In  his  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  vexed  questions  M.  Reuss's  tone  is  unexceptionable,  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  (1)  He  prints  in 
candid  fulness  the  clauses  of  the  treaty,  carefully  collated  with  the 
original;  he  reviews  the  numerous  and  conflicting  interpretations, 
and  then,  though  not  without  hesitation,  pronounces  for  the  theory 
of  '  S2ipremum  dominium,'  especially  as  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial 
fact,  taking  his  stand  on  cette  verite  hanale  that  deux  lignes  de  mauvais 
latin,  designedly  left  obscure  and  contradictory  on  both  sides  (as 
Herr  Pribram  and  Herr  Rohdewald  have  recently  admitted),  are  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  He  proves  up  to  the  hilt  that  the  French 
diplomatists  meant  to  claim  the  supremumi  dominium  with  all  its 
corollaries,  and  that  they  were  skilful  enough  to  get  language  assez 
Mastique  inserted  into  the  document  by  which  at  a  later  time  Louis  was 
enabled  to  soumettre  d  son  autorite  le  pays  tout  entier,  their  opponents 
consenting  with  the  arriere-pensee  of  demanding  the  exact  opposite. 
The  clauses,  in  brief,  for  both  parties,  as  with  Louis's  manifesto  about  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  sentaient  la  poudre,  since  the  validity  of  the 
final  interpretation  was  intended  by  both  sides  to  be  clenched  in  the 
last  resort  by  the  big  battalions.  (2)  Given  the  designed  vagueness  and 
the  latent  possibilities  of  the  text  stiffened  by  the  French  '  intention,'  the 
reunions  followed  as  day  follows  night.  The  decision  of  the  courts  '  was  not,' 
as  M.  Vast  has  pleaded, '  in  contradiction  with  any  principle  of  public  law 
in  vigour  in  the  seventeenth  century,'  though  their  sanction  rested  on  force. 
And  granted  that  the  Alsatians  had  in  1681 '  the  German  heart,'  de  quel  droit 
le  lui  [Louis]  reprocherait-on  de  nos  jours,  quand  Vhistoire  nous  apprend 
que  deux  sieclesplus  tard  on  a  tenu  infiniment  moins  compte  d'une  opinion 
hieii  autrement  unanime  ?  (8)  The  occupation  of  Strassburg  was  simply  the 
plucking  of  a  fruit  carefully  ripened  for  at  least  thirty  years,  inevitable,  as 
many  saw,  as  early  as  1648,  when  France  franchissait  les  Vosges,  and 
doubly  inevitable  as  the  result  of  French  policy  and  French  organisation 
in  the  adjacent  territories.  The  sword,  not  the  pen,  could  alone  have 
stopped  it ;  but  the  sword  was  not  there.  It  was  not,  of  course,  in  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  but  how  many  roundings  off  of  '  scientific  frontiers ' 
are  to  be  found  prophetically  provided  for  in  diplomatic  archives? 
M.  Reuss  adds  two  interesting  points — his  conviction  based  on  long 
years'  study  of  the  documents,  that  il  n'y  a  eu  ni  trahisonformelle,  ni  meme 
Idchete  pusillanime,  but  simply  la  resignation  imposee  par  la  force  des 
choses  ;  and   as   to   the   '  myth '   that   Louvois  arrived   at  the   gates  of 
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)trassburg  with  the  capitulation  in  his  pocket,  il  n'y  a  qu'd  examiner  le 
Wouillon  tel  qu'il  est  conserve  aux  archives  municipales  avec  ses  ratures 
U  ses  encres  differentes  pour  se  convaincre  de  lafaussete  de  cette  hypothese. 

[oreover  round  these  central  positions  M.  Reuss  has  built  through  his 
JOO  pages  a  cumulative  argument  of  great  ability  and  insight,  to  the 
jflfect  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  le  developpement  naturel  menait 

^ntement  mais  silrement  r Alsace  vers  la  France,  and  with  a  definition 

isez  elastiqtie  of  the  term  '  natural '  who  shall  gainsay  it  ? 
Such  is  in  outline  M.  Reuss's  position,  modestly  supported  throughout 
by  a  formidable  erudition.  To  probe  thoroughly  the  validity  of  all  his 
arguments  would  require  a  treatise ;  but  his  position  is  at  least  free 
from  the  perverse  chicaneries  and  hair-splittings  which  have  dis- 
figured and  darkened  what  must  always  be  an  obscure  problem,  and 
backed  by  an  armour  the  joints  in  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
pierce,  but,  what  is  far  more  welcome,  it  is  the  view  of  common  sense 
hien  documenU.  C.  Grant  Robertson. 


The  Nicholas  Papers.     Edited  by  George  F.  Warner.     Vol.  III. 
(Camden  Society.     1897.) 

This  volume  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  letters  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas 
from  various  more  or  less  important  royalist  personages  with  whom  readers 
are  already  familiar.  Those  of  Joseph  Jane,  who  writes  regularly  and 
copiously,  always  abound  in  pointed  and  characteristic  criticism.  Other 
frequent  contributors  are  Norwich,  Hatton,  and  Sir  Henry  de  Vic, 
and  there  are  a  few  interesting  letters  from  the  marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Percy  Church,  and  others.  The  volume 
extends  from  July  1655  to  November  1656,  and  reflects  vividly  some 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  a  period  rich  in  issues.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  Vaudois  massacres ;  the  outcome  of  the  marauding  expedi- 
tion of  Penn  and  Venables  to  the  West  Indies  ;  the  uncertainty  of 
Cromwell's  relations  with  Spain  and  France,  and  the  treaty  with  the 
latter  ;  the  importance  of  the  Swedish  factor  in  European  policy — these 
are  the  chief  external  events  of  the  period,  and  about  them  all  Nicholas's 
correspondents  have  something  that  is  interesting  to  say.  In  internal 
affairs  the  main  points  are  the  rule  of  the  major-generals  and  the  meeting 
of  the  second  parliament  of  the  Protectorate.  On  the  first  of  these  there 
are  a  few  comments,  but  the  doings  of  the  parliament  receive  little  notice. 
Indeed,  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  letters^about  60  pages  out  of 
292 — which  are  concerned  with  what  happened  after  December  1655. 

As  to  the  Vaudois,  Hatton  wrote  from  Paris  on  2  July  1655,  '  The 
Huguenots  perke  up  in  hope  of  a  Protestant  Ligue  bewixt  Cromwell,  the 
Swead,  the  Swisses,  &c.  upon  this  bussines  of  the  Savoy  massacre  '  (p.  3). 
And  on  8  Oct.  Joseph  Jane  wrote  from  the  Hague,  '  The  books  talke  as 
if  the  peace  with  the  Vaudois  were  too  hastily  concluded,  and  some  say  it 
will  be  broken  ;  but  its  not  likely  to  engage  other  States,  and,  if  Cr"  pay 
them  their  mony  collected,  they  may  purchase  a  new  country  and  haue 
their  old  upon  the  bargaine '  (p.  76).  There  was,  naturally,  much  excite- 
ment among  the  royalists  on  the  continent  about  what   happened   at 
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Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  both  on  its  own  account  and  on  account  of  the 
wider  question  of  Anglo- Spanish  relations  which  it  raised.  On  first 
hearing  of  the  repulse  at  San  Domingo  Jane  wrote  that  he  liked  it 
*  better  than  a  great  blow  given  the  Spaniard '  (p.  28).  The  value  of 
Jamaica  was  held  to  be  very  dubious.  '  More  for  reputacion  than  use,' 
wrote  Jane  (p.  37),  and  again,  '  They  tooke  Jamaica  for  mere  necessity, 
not  knowing  els  how  to  dispose  of  their  sicke  men.'  The  questions  best 
worth  discussing,  however,  were  Cromwell's  general  attitude  towards 
Spain,  and  the  rapprochement  between  him  and  Mazarin,  leading  up  to 
the  treaty  in  November  1655.  Cromwell's  attitude  and  designs  were 
enigmatical.  Negotiations  with  France  were  known  to  be  in  progress, 
but  they  dragged.  On  25  Oct.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  wrote  from 
Brussels,  '  I  much  feare  Cromwell  and  the  Spaniard  will  clapp  upp  a 
base  peace '  (p.  95).  On  2  Nov.  Jane  wrote  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  '  peace  '  between  Cromwell  and  France.  When  the  '  peace  '  was  at 
last  undeniable,  its  chief  interest,  from  the  royalist  point  of  view,  lay  in 
its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Charles  Stewart  and  his  followers.  If  Cromwell 
and  Mazarin  were  to  be  in  alliance,  Charles  could  hardly  dispense  with 
Spanish  support ;  and  the  '  slowness  '  of  the  Spaniards'  *  motions  '  in 
that  direction  were  a  cause  of  anxiety  (p.  106  ;  and  see  Sir  M.  Langdale's 
letter  of  9  Dec.  1655,  pp.  187-98).  An  alliance  was  concluded  in  April 
1656,  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Ormonde  ;  and  the  royalists 
entered  on  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  necessity,  but  without  any 
high  hopes.     On  27  March  Ormonde  wrote — 

I  doubt  not  but  our  conchision  will  bee  good  ;  for  it  were  an  inhumanity  to 
add  shuch  a  skorne  to  our  affliction  as  it  would  bee  to  delude  us  or  make  a 
property  of  the  King  in  the  case  hee  is.  I  believe  they  are  not  prepared  with 
meanes  to  receive  and  suport  the  King  ...  so  that  I  conclude  wee  must  returne 
to  you  till  .  .  .  the  meanes  to  suport  and  set  us  on  worke  shall  come  from  Spain, 
which  I  doe  not  looke  for  so  soone  as  they  make  us  believe  (p.  271). 

The  success  of  Swedish  arms  in  Poland,  and  the  relations  between 
Cromwell  and  Charles  Gustavus,  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  The 
probability  of  a  protestant  alliance  and  of  concerted  protestant  designs 
was  strong  ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  certain-  that  Cromwell,  from  some 
motive  or  other,  was  favourable  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  Sweden.  Still 
the  Polish  war  introduced  a  puzzling  element.  '  If  they  '  (Cromwell  and 
Charles  Gustavus)  '  agree  to  troble  the  world,  I  see  not  how  the  Pole 
should  in  any  way  conduce  to  his  ends,  for,  if  he  be  conquered,  it  adds 
not  to  Cr.'  (p.  47.)  Nor,  even  from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view, 
was  it  apparent  what  benefit  would  come  to  Cromwell  from  Swedish 
mastery  in  the  Baltic.  Anyhow  the  attitude  of  Sweden,  more  or  less 
expressly  in  conjunction  with  England  and  France,  was  alarming,  and, 
as  Lord  Norwich  wrote,  '  a  stinging  business '  (p.  221).  Incidentally 
we  get  a  picturesque  glimpse  or  tw^o  of  Queen  Christina.  Sir  Henry  de  Vic 
saw  her  at  Brussels  in  September  1655,  and  was  much  interested  in  her 
ecclesiastical  attitude.  She  was  believed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  but  she  declared  to  the  abbess  of  Berlaymont,  '  I 
am  a  good  Lutherane  '  (p.  57).  On  16  Nov.  1655  Langdale  wrote  to 
Nicholas,  '  The  Queene  of  Swede  is  declared  Roman  Catholike  '  (p.  128). 

The  comments  of  the  royalist  group  on  the  major-generals  are  pretty 
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much  what  might  be  expected.  They  are  spoken  of  as  *  shire  captains  ' 
(p.  47),  '  governors  of  counties '  (p.  79),  *  our  heptarchy '  (p.  90), 
'  Cromwell's  institution  of  his  timarriots  '  (p.  139),  *  and  the  new  bassars' 
(p.  147),  while  the  institution  itself  is  called  the  '  cantonizing  of  the 
kingdom'  (p.  133).  Jane  writes  cautiously  in  October  1655,  'The  can- 
tonizing of  the  kingdom  ...  is  now  come  to  pass,  and  I  finde  some  of 
my  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  best  policy  that  ever  he  tooke  '  (p.  133). 
On  1  Feb.  1656  Colonel  Whitley  writes  of  the  severity  of  the  officials,  and 
especially  of  Butler's  arrogant  bearing  in  Northamptonshire.  Jane 
gives  a  hearsay  description  of  the  institution  on  p.  139.  A  news  letter 
(pp.  192-4)  in  the  handwriting  of  Percy  Church,  dated  9  Dec.  1655, 
brings  out  the  side  of  the  institution  which  was  concerned  with  the 
police  and  the  improvement  of  the  public  morals. 

The  general  tone  about  Cromwell  and  his  government  is  on  the  whole 
fairly  mild,  probably  because  his  power  at  the  time  was  so  great  that  it 
seemed  idle  to  attack  it  even  with  words.  Jane  marvels  at  the  disposition 
of  the  English,  who  '  croach  downe  betwene  their  burthens  '  and  *  abjure 
their  honour  '  (p.  11).  He  is  not  sure  whether  Cromwell's  hatefulness 
does  not  make  his  death  undesirable.  One  less  hated  might  strengthen 
the  rule  (p.  59). 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  volume  is  a  copy  of  the  examination  of 
Henry  Manning,  the  spy  employed  by  Thurloe,  after  his  arrest  at  Cologne 
in  December  1655.  It  extends  from  p.  149  to  p.  187,  and  is  endorsed 
'  Examinations  of  M'^  Hen.  Mannings  taken  11*^  De^^*"  1655.'  First  come 
three  statements  by  the  prisoner,  each  of  which  is  endorsed  by  Nicholas. 
These  include  a  sufficiently  complete  self-revelation  of  a  ready  and  un- 
principled adventurer.  They  are  followed  by  Manning's  examination  in 
detail  at  Cologne  by  Culpeper  and  Nicholas  on  8  Dec.  1655.  As  Mr. 
Warner  points  out  in  his  preface,  the  most  interesting  point  elicited  in  this 
examination  was  an  alleged  royalist  design  on  Plymouth,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  Manning  (pp.  177-9).  From  his 
*  dolefull  imprisonment '  Manning  wrote  four  letters  to  Nicholas  which 
appear  in  this  volume  (pp.  196-203).  They  are  as  abject  as  could  be 
expected  or  desired,  and  are  profuse  of  offers  to  atone  for  one  treachery 
by  another.  No  future,  however,  was  destined  for  him.  He  was  shot 
near  Cologne,  probably  immediately  after  writing  the  last  letter  given 
here. 

The  agitation  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  England  has 
some  echo  in  this  correspondence.  Richard  Overton  writes  from 
Delft  on  13  Sept.  1655  that  he  finds  the  Jews  are  *  in  conjunction 
with  Cromwell,'  and  will  speedily  appear  in  England  (p.  44).  Their  arrival 
is  noticed  by  Jane  on  28  Sept.  (p.  63.)  On  22  Oct.  Overton  writes  that 
they  are  '  confederates  with  the  Monster  '  (p.  95).  It  is  rather  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  Colonel  Whitley,  in  a  letter  of  24  Jan.  1656,  reporting 
a  saying  of  Cromwell's  that  it  was  'an  ungodly  thing  to  introduce  y*" 
Jewes  '  (p.  255). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Warner's  editing  deserves  all 
praise.    The  preface  contains  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  chief  contents. 

David  Watson  Rannie. 
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L&gendes  et  ArcJiives  de  la  Bastille.     Par  Frantz  Funck-Beentano. 
(Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie.    1898.) 

M.  Funck-Brentano  has  been  known  for  some  time  as  a  student  of  the 
archives  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  papers  which  make  up  this  volume  have 
already  appeared  separately.  They  illustrate  the  French  capacity  for 
combining  original  research  with  easy  and  graceful  expression.  No 
writing  could  be  lighter  or  more  agreeable,  and  none  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  French  Revolution  could  give  a  livelier  shock  to 
the  notions  current  among  educated  men  respecting  France  before  the  Re- 
volution. Though  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  its  stones 
were  scattered,  the  form  of  the  Bastille  is  familiar  to  thousands  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Its  fall  announced  to  eager  poets  and  philosophers 
the  opening  of  a  new  age.  In  later  times  the  imagination  of  enthusiasts 
too  tender  to  ratify  the  deeds  of  the  Jacobins  fastened  upon  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastille  as  the  first  and  most  stainless  triumph  of  the 
Revolution.  For  it  was  held  to  have  been  the  darkest  of  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Bastille  despotism  was  supposed  to 
have  glutted  its  slow  implacable  cruelty  ;  the  Bastille  was  the  material 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  most  hateful  and  inhuman  in  the  ancien 
regime.  For  many  years  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  authentic 
records  of  the  Bastille.  They  had  been  kept  with  scrupulous  care 
down  to  the  day  of  its  capture  ;  then  they  suffered  in  the  general  sack. 
Many  documents  were  destroyed,  many  were  dispersed.  When  order  was 
restored,  all  the  documents  that  could  be  collected  were  placed  in  the 
library  of  the  city.  Thence,  some  years  afterwards,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  library  of  the  Arsenal,  where  they  lay  neglected  and  forgotten 
until  they  were  accidentally  discovered  in  the  course  of  some  repairs  to 
the  building.  The  librarian  of  the  Arsenal,  M.  Fran9ois  Ravaisson,  had 
the  merit  of  recognising  their  value.  But  six  hundred  thousand  docu- 
ments heaped  together  in  confusion  could  not  be  arranged  or  catalogued 
in  a  day.  The  work  has  only  been  completed  quite  recently  by  M. 
Funck-Brentano.  The  archives  have  supplied  most  of  the  matter  of 
this  volume,  though  a  good  deal  has  been  drawn  from  other  sources,  such 
as  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  several  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Bastille. 

The  net  result  of  these  studies  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
almost  every  popular  notion  about  the  Bastille  is  unfounded.  The  Bastille, 
when  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  only  a  prison  in  so  far  as 
all  fortresses  were  then  used  as  prisons.  It  was  part  of  the  system  of 
fortification  of  medieval  Paris.  For  more  than  two  centuries  it  retained 
its  military  character.  Illustrious  visitors  to  the  French  court  were  some- 
times lodged  there  as  in  other  castles  ;  offenders  were  sometimes  imprisoned 
there;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Richelieu  that  the  Bastille  was 
degraded  to  the  uses  of  a  mere  prison.  Even  then  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
gaol,  nor  were  the  majority  of  its  prisoners  common  criminals.  It  was  a 
state  prison.  It  received  persons  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the 
government,  spies  in  the  service  of  states  hostile  to  France,  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace.  Under  the  paternal 
despotism  of  old  France  it  came  to  receive  another  class  of  troublesome 
or  discreditable  persons,  against  whom  their  own  families  had  obtained 
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lettres  de  cachet.  Only  a  few  common  criminals  were  ever  lodged  in  the 
Bastille.  Its  occupants  were  a  class  apart,  and  were  treated,  we  might 
say,  as  involuntary  guests  of  the  crown.  They  might  not  go  out  nor 
correspond  with  persons  outside,  although  both  of  these  rules  came  to  be 
relaxed  in  time.  But  they  might  furnish  their  apartments  as  they 
pleased,  dress  as  they  pleased,  eat  and  drink  what  they  pleased,  amuse 
themselves  with  books,  with  company,  with  pets,  or  with  some  harm- 
less manual  occupation.  They  paid  and  received  visits,  and  took  the 
air  in  the  courts  or  on  the  platforms  of  the  towers,  which  afforded 
a  noble  prospect  of  Paris.  If  their  own  books  were  insufficient,  a 
library  had  gradually  been  formed  in  the  Bastille  for  the  use  of  its 
inmates.  If  they  lacked  money  to  provide  for  their  own  wants,  they 
received  a  reasonable  allowance  from  the  Treasury,  which  they  might 
spend  as  they  pleased.  Some  thrifty  captives  contrived  to  save  out  of 
this  allowance,  and  left  their  prison  with  a  comfortable  sum  of  ready 
money.  The  governor  and  his  subordinates  were  almost  painfully  polite. 
The  accommodation  varied  in  quality.  The  dungeons  at  the  bottom  of 
the  towers  were  dark,  damp,  and  cold.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they 
received  criminals  of  the  lowest  class ;  in  the  eighteenth  they  served 
as  a  place  of  punishment  for  breaches  of  discipline.  Under  Louis  XVI 
these  dungeons  were  no  longer  used  for  any  purpose.  The  highest  floor 
under  the  roofs  was  also  uncomfortable  and  unwholesome.  But  the 
intervening  floors  contained  living-rooms  such  as  we  see  in  old  castles  : 
tolerably  spacious  and  airy,  although  gloomy  by  reason  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  and  the  smallness  of  the  windows.  It  was  only  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  that  bolts  and  bars  were  fitted  to  these 
apartments.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
detention  in  the  Bastille  had  few  horrors,  so  few  that  a  clever  lady 
who  passed  several  years  there  looked  back  to  them  as  the  happiest 
period  of  her  hfe.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  the  Bastille  should  have  a  bad 
name,  for  under  the  evil  rule  of  secrecy  a  man  might  be  imprisoned  there 
without  having  committed  any  ofience  known  to  the  law,  and  might  be 
kept  there  without  learning  the  cause  of  his  restraint.  Nay,  as  the 
papers  relating  to  his  arrest  were  in  part  destroyed  soon  after,  his  gaolers 
and  the  ministers  themselves  might  be  equally  ignorant.  All  this  was 
hateful,  but  had  been  in  great  measure  amended  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution. 

To  this  general  account  of  the  archives  of  the  Bastille,  its  history,  and 
the  manner  of  life  among  its  inmates,  M.  Funck-Brentano  has  added 
studies  of  some  of  its  more  celebrated  inmates.  The  man  in  the  iron  mask, 
who  closed  his  days  in  the  Bastille,  appears  from  conclusive  documentary 
evidence  to  have  been  Mattioli,  secretary  of  state  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
kidnapped  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  in  revenge  for  having  disclosed  the 
purchase  of  the  fortress  of  Casale.  The  story  of  the  so-called  marquis  do 
Latude  is  told  here  from  original  documents,  and  affords  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  growth  of  a  legend.  He  had  no  claim  to  the  title  which 
he  assumed.  He  was  a  bold,  clever,  and  partially  insane  adventurer, 
who  spent  nearly  thirty-five  years  in  various  prisons.  At  length  set  free 
under  Louis  XVI,  he  gained  immense  popularity  by  representing  himself 
as  the   noble   and   innocent  victim   of  inhuman   gaolers   and   horrible 
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dungeons.  A  notice  of  the  men  of  letters  who  were  confined  in  the 
Bastille  in  the  eighteenth  century  shows  that  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
was  never  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  these  petted  prisoners. 
The  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  in  1789  adds  yet  another  to 
the  numerous  versions  of  that  strange  event.  According  to  M.  Funck- 
Brentano  it  was  by  no  means  the  work  of  a  great  popular  rising.  Still 
less  was  any  ability  or  heroism  displayed  by  the  captors.  Then,  as  at 
so  many  other  crises  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  persons  invested  with 
authority  behaved  with  a  weakness  which  would  deserve  a  harsher  name 
had  not  its  punishment  been  so  terrible.  F.  C.  Montague. 


Documente  iwivitore  la  Istoria  Bomdnilor  culese  de  Eudoxin  de 
HuRMUZAKi.  Vol.  X.  1768-1844.  CuprindSnd  documente  adunate, 
adnotate  si  publicate  de  Neculai  Iorga.     (Bucuresci.     1897.) 

The  tenth  volume  of  this  admirable  series  of  documents,  which  re- 
flects great  credit  on  Roumanian  patriotism  and  learning,  is  composed 
of  the  Prussian  consular  reports  from  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  Although 
Prussia  was  not  specially  interested  in  the  lower  Danube,  there  had  been, 
as  is  shown  in  the  elaborate  preface,  instances  of  communication  between 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  the  rulers  of  the  two  principalities 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  earliest  of  these  documents.  The 
Great  Elector,  for  example,  WTote  urging  both  Stephen  George  of 
Moldavia  and  Constantine  Scherban  of  Wallachia  to  combined  action 
against  Poland,  and  the  Moldavian  prince,  after  his  deposition  by  the 
Turks,  endeavoured  to  find  assistance  in  Brandenburg.  Among  the 
documents  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume  are  a  letter  from  the  unfortu- 
nate Gregory  Ghica  to  Frederick  the  Great,  asking  him  to  instruct  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Constantinople  to  bring  about  the  writer's  reinstalla- 
tion as  prince  of  Moldavia,  a  letter  of  Frederick  on  this  subject,  and  a 
polite  note  from  Michael  Soutzo  of  Wallachia  to  Frederick  William  II. 
So,  as  Russia  and  Austria,  the  two  powers  most  concerned  in  the  princi- 
palities, had  established  consulates  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  we  find  the 
Prussian  minister  at  Constantinople  writing  to  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1784  to  appoint  professor  Konig  as  first  Prussian  consul  in  Moldavia,  and 
*  some  other  good  subject '  as  consul  in  Wallachia.  The  consuls,  it  is 
pointed  out,  would  assist  in  introducing  Prussian  merchandise,  look  after 
the  fairly  numerous  Prussian  subjects  in  the  principalities,  while  Konig 
asked  no  salary.  Konig  was  appointed,  and  his  reports  continued  down 
to  1788,  when  an  interregnum  occurs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unimportant  documents  in  the  appendix,  we  have  practically  nothing  till 
1818.  From  that  time  on  Prussia  was  regularly  represented  in  the 
principalities,  and  the  thread  of  the  reports  is  resumed. 

But  the  consular  reports  have  a  far  wider  interest  than  for  German 
readers  alone.  Konig's  consulship  coincided  with  the  period  when 
Russia,  having  made  two  steps  forward  by  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk- 
Kainard^i  and  the  convention  of  Ainali-Kavak,  again  declared  war  on 
Turkey  in  1787.  He  describes  how  '  the  Russians  put  consuls  every- 
where without  any  necessity,  perhaps  to  win  over  the  inhabitants,'  and 
liovv  the  Turkish  troops,  who  came  to  defend  the  people,  were  the  ruin 
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of  the  country.  He  complains  of  the  expense  of  hfe  at  Jassy,  especially 
at  Christmas,  and  gives  us  the  incomes  of  the  two  princes.  Marco,  his 
successor,  depicts  in  two  valuable  despatches  of  1819  the  ceremonies  on 
the  arrival  of  a  new  hospodar,  or  a  new  consul,  in  Wallachia,  and 
sketches  the  growing  influence  of  Russia  with  Alexander  Soutzo  of 
Wallachia.  '  The  hospodar ^^  he  writes,  '  dare  not  undertake  the 
smallest  thing  without  the  consent  of  General  de  Pini,'  the  Russian 
consul-general,  who,  we  are  told  in  a  later  despatch,  regnait  ptlus  que  le 
prince.  As  the  Phanariote  rule  draws  to  its  close  we  are  furnished  with 
some  striking  accounts  of  the  misery  which  it  caused  the  people.  '  The 
hospodar  and  his  retinue  of  Greeks,  which  he  brings  with  him  from 
Constantinople,  can  have  no  patriotism  for  what  is  to  them  a  foreign 
land,  where  they  only  come  to  amass  money.'  We  hear  of  constant 
troubles  with  the  Albanians,  of  brigandage,  and  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  Russian  invasions  on  the  morals  of  all  classes.  A  despatch  of  1822 
paints  in  the  darkest  colours  the  condition  of  Wallachia  after  Tudor 
Vladimirescu  and  the  hetaerist  chief  Ipsilanti  had  ravaged  it.  Then,  as 
now,  the  rich  Roumanian  bayards  wasted  huge  sums  in  visiting  Paris, 
'one  journey  alone  costing  75,000  ducats.'  The  change  to  native 
hospodars  in  that  year  is  clearly  shown  by  Kreuchely,  who  had  succeeded 
Marco  in  1820,  to  be  just  in  itself,  but  certain  to  produce  jealousies 
among  the  great  nobles — a  forecast  amply  fulfilled  by  events.  In 
Moldavia,  it  seems,  they  even  preferred  the  Russians  to  one  of  their  own 
caste,  despite  the  piteous  state  of  Bessarabia  since  its  annexation.  As 
usual  after  a  reform  the  people  were  discontented,  and  the  peasants  said, 
'  We  were  happier  under  the  Greeks.'  Under  the  first  native  hospodar 
of  Wallachia,  whose  entry  into  Bucharest  is  well  described,  there  were 
three  parties — that  of  the  court,  that  of  the  Wallach  nobles,  each  wishing 
to  be  prince,  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  old 
Phanariote  rule.  But  this  consul  devotes  himself  also  to  such  practical 
matters  as  the  first  efforts  at  paving  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
sketches  out  a  whole  treatise  on  Wallachia.  Though  he  graphically 
narrates  the  panic  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828,  a 
lacuna  of  nearly  a  year  occurs  at  that  critical  point.  Among  notable 
events  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Adrianople  the  correspondence  men- 
tions the  discontent  with  the  regleinent  organique,  the  interview  of  the 
two  princes  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  the  earnest  desire  of  Michael 
Sturdza  of  Moldavia  to  develop  the  port  of  Galatz,  and  the  journey  of  the 
sultan  through  Bulgaria  in  1837.  We  hear,  too,  of  Moltke's  passage 
through  Bucharest  on  his  way  to  Constantinople. 

The  volume  is  thus  a  mine  of  facts,  though  Xenopol  has  gleaned 
in  his  history  almost  all  that  can  be  said  about  this  period.  There  are  a 
copious  index,  a  full  list  of  authorities,  many  footnotes,  five  large  illus- 
trations, and  a  number  of  facsimiles  of  signatures.  The  illustrations 
comprise  two  portraits  of  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  prince  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  pictures  of  his  house  at  Briinn  and  of  his  statue  above  the 
doorway,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Moldavian  ruler  Charles  CaUimachi. 

W.  Miller. 
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Autobiography  and  Political  Correspondence  of  Henry  Augustus,  Third 
Duke  of  Grafton,  K.G.    Edited  by  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart.  D.C.L. 
•  (London  :  John  Murray.     1898.) 

A  Narrative  of  the  Changes  in  the  Ministry  1765-67,  told  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  John  White,  M.P.  Edited  for 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  by  Mary  Bateson.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.     1898.) 

There  is  some  convenience  in  noticing  these  two  books  together,  as  all 
the  ground  covered  in  the  latter  volume  is  also  traversed  in  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's  autobiography.  The  history  of  the  autobiography  is  curious. 
Though  about  half  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  ministry  in  which  Grafton 
was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  is  to  say,  from  1766  to  1770,  and  there 
is  nothing  of  importance  in  it  after  1784,  it  was  not  written  till  the  years 
1804  and  1805,  when,  chiefly  from  rough  contemporary  memoranda  and 
to  some  extent  from  memory,  the  duke  drew  it  up  for  the  benefit  of  his 
son.  Until  now  the  autobiography  has  not  been  published  in  its  entirety, 
but  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant  had  access  to  it  and  published  lengthy 
extracts  from  it  to  illustrate  his  edition  of  Walpole's  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III '  (vol.  iv.  appendix).  Although  the  autobiography 
was  written  so  long  after  the  events  with  which  it  mainly  deals,  the  facts 
recorded  seem  perfectly  trustworthy.  The  duke,  in  almost  every  case  in 
which  a  date  or  a  particular  version  of  a  fact  is  important,  has  either 
original  letters  or  contemporary  memoranda  of  his  own  to  produce,  and 
as  he  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  most  of  the  transactions  he  describes, 
his  evidence  is  generally  decisive. 

But  after  all  how  miserably  petty  and  unimportant  nearly  all  these 
transactions  seem  now  !  '  Unimportant '  perhaps  is  hardly  the  word  in  one 
sense,  as  they  were  one  of  the  gravest  symptoms  if  not  the  chief  cause  of 
the  disgrace  of  a  period  equalled  for  disgrace  by  few  in  our  annals.  The 
whole  political  history  of  the  period  from  1763  to  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  younger  Pitt  was,  in  the  view  of  most  of  those  who  played  a  part 
in  it,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  intrigues  for  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  certain  politicians  from  power.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  seems, 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  really  interested  in  nothing  but 
the  cabals  of  a  cabinet ;  measures  or  lines  of  policy  appear  to  him 
hardly  important  enough  to  be  mentioned :  he  gets  very  much  excited 
over  such  a  question  as  whether  the  king  should  appoint  directly  to 
all  the  offices  of  state,  or  whether  the  leader  of  a  party  should  prepare  a 
list  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc ;  but  he  quietly  sits  on  in  the 
cabinet,  with  mild  protests  chiefly  confined  to  his  own  breast,  while 
Charles  Townshend  throws  away  America,  or  while  London  is  almost  in  a 
state  of  revolution ;  what  decides  him  at  last  to  leave  the  ministry,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  measures  has  been  agreed  to  contrary  to  his  opinion,  is  nothing 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  been  deserted  by  Lords  Camden  and  Granby,  and 
has  only  General  Conway  as  his  friend  in  the  cabinet.  It  has  often  been 
said  in  defence  of  such  conduct  that  the  idea  of  cabinet  unity  was  not  in 
existence  in  those  days :  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  Pitt  had  already 
shown  what  a  minister's  duty  was  when  the  cabinet  would  not  agree  to 
his  deliberate  policy  on  an  important  matter,   and  it  must  also  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  ministry 
which  opposed  his  views.  A  most  frank  exposure  of  the  haphazard  way 
in  which  the  government  was  carried  on  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  May 
31,  1768,  of  Thomas  Bradshaw  to  the  duke.  Talking  of  some  riots  of 
seamen,  he  says, '  I  mentioned  to  him  [Lord  Weymouth]. that  you  thought 
a  reward  should  be  offer 'd  for  the  persons  who  committed  the  horrid 
murder  of  the  sailor,  but  he  seem'd  to  think  that  the  seamen  had  suffi- 
ciently revenged  themselves  upon  the  coal-heavers,  many  of  whom  they 
have  put  to  death.  .  .  .  Surely,  my  Lord,  examples  should  be  made  of  both 
parties,  if  sufficient  proof  can  be  obtained  against  them.'  Lower  down 
in  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  a  bill  for  the  free  importation  of  all  species 
of  provisions,  he  sa)s,  'Lord  North  says  many  persons,  and  some  in 
government,  are  for  passing  such  a  bill,  not  from  a  belief  that  any  real 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  it,  but  to  satisfy  the  people  that  every 
possible  step  has  been  taken  for  Lheir  benefit.'  Again,  before  leaving 
office  the  duke  *  had  not  for  some  time  been  satisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy '  (p.  257) ;  '  the  Admiralty  mismanaged  through 
tardiness,  and  likewise  by  a  want  of  secrecy,  the  measures  on  which  they 
were  occupied,'  but  instead  of  doing  anything  himself,  apparently  he 
contented  himself  with  giving  platonic  advice  to  Lord  North  when  he 
himself  was  no  longer  responsible.  The  editor,  in  a  footnote  to  p.  284, 
attempts  to  palliate  the  Duke's  omissions  by  saying  that  a  prime  minister, 
as  we  understand  him,  was  not  recognised  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
may  be  doubted,  if  Sir  William  means  that  the  head  of  the  ministry  was 
not  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  ministry's  acts  :  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Pelham,  and  Grenville  would  certainly  not  have  ahowed  this,  and  even 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  hardly  have  maintained  such  a  proposition. 
After  his  resignation  in  1770  the  duke  goes  on  chiefly  wath  accounts  of 
ministry-patchmg  :  he  himself  accepted  the  Privy  Seal  in  1771  and  held 
it  for  four  years,  again  to  accept  it  in  Lord  Rockingham's  second 
administration  of  1782.  A  great  many  of  the  letters  interchanged 
between  him  and  Lord  Camden  are  here  given,  and  they  do  not  enhance 
the  credit  of  that  lawyer  ;  he,  like  the  Duke,  is  constantly  grumbling  ^t  the 
state  of  things  in  the  country,  and  he  is  very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  requirements  and  wrongs,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  contri- 
buted much  real  assistance  towards  mending  matters.  But  what  can  be 
expected  from  a  public  man  who  talks  in  this  strain  ?  '  I  have  no  hopes 
left  for  the  publick  ;  the  whole  people  have  betrayed  themselves,  and 
are  not  worth  fighting  for'  (p.  309),  and  the  letters  given  on  pp.  394, 
396,  and  397  are  in  a  similar  pitiful  strain.  Altogether  this  autobiography, 
while  it  rescues  the  Duke  of  Grafton  from  the  charge  of  being  an  almost 
inhuman  monster,  as  Junius  conceived  him,  does  so  only  by  proving  his 
utter  incapacity  to  be  anything  so  definite.  He  was  a  well-meaning  man 
whose  ideas  were  excellent,  but  he  had  no  force  and  no  initiative, 
and  wasted  whatever  energy  he  possessed  in  shuffling  the  cards  of 
ministerial  combination,  which  was  about  as  far  as  his  political  wisdom 
carried  him.  Sir  Wilham  Anson's  introduction  is  excellent,  although  he 
perhaps  naturally  seems  to  have  almost  too  high  an  opinion  of  its  subject. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letters  describing  the  changes  in  the 
ministry,  carefully  edited  by  Miss  Bateson,  cover  much  the  same  ground 
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as  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  memoirs.     In  both  the  extraordinary 
hesitations  of  Pitt  to  assume  office  when  the  king  would  have  granted 
him  anything  to  get  rid  of  Grenville  seem  as  mysterious  as  ever.     Pitt 
would  have  come  in  as  a  conqueror  and  could  have  dictated  his  terms  : 
perhaps  his  '  delicacies '  about  Temple  were  genuine,  but  one  can  hardly 
imagine  so  at  a  time  when  Pitt  himself  recognised  the  need  of  a  strong  and 
patriotic  ministry.     In  both  there  is  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
first  Eockingham  ministry,  then  of  Pitt's  ministry,  and  finally  of  the 
long  and   unscrupulous  negotiations  which  led  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
BedfQrd  faction.    In  both  accounts,  as  in  every  other  except  that  of  Walpole, 
who  never  made  anything  seem  dull,  the  constant  goings  and  comings  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  or  of  Grafton,  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  of 
Lord  Rockingham,  to  try  and  persuade  this  or  that  man  to  give  up  a 
place  or  to  take  a  place  or  a  pension  seem  utterly  profitless  and  weari- 
some.    The  fact  was  that  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  ;  for  Pitt 
was  no  longer  what  he  was,  at  times  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  mad, 
and  the  rest  were  a  set  of  old  women  intriguing  for  the  benefit  of  place- 
hunters.     And  the  evil  genius  of  the  piece  was  the  king,  who  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  what  he  wanted  ;  but  even  he  lost  the  benefit  of  this 
merit  by  not  knowing  how  he  wanted  to  use  the  power  for  which  he  was 
striving.     And  he  was  no  more  honest  than  the  rest  in  his  methods,  as, 
for  example,  clearly  appears  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  account  of  his 
various   utterances  about   the   repeal   of   the    Stamp   Act   (pp.    50-52). 
Even  the  old  duke  seems  almost  the  wisest  of  them  all,  for  he  saw  that 
the  essential   point  in  1766  was  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he 
stuck  to  it ;  and  in  1767  he  gave  wise  warnings  of  the  great  danger  from 
the  armaments  of  France,  which   were  being  reorganised  by  the  due  de 
Choiseul  (p.  114) ;  moreover  he  certainly  was  disinterested,  as  his  refusal  of 
the  pension  of  3,000/.  a  year  shows.     But  still  he  is  as  garrulous  and  as 
touchy  about  his  own  personal  dignity  as  ever — not  one  of  these  letters 
but  gives  a  proof   of  it,  and  characteristically  enough   his   last  official 
act  was  to  get  his  last  scheme  of  episcopal  translations   agreed  to  by 
the  king  under  the  following  threat :   '  I  added  one  argument  which  I 
hoped  might  have  w^eight  with  His  Majesty,  that  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, who  has  been  the  best  friend  and  best  wife  to  me  for  forty-five, 
and  I  might  have  said  forty-nine  years,  had  this  so  much  at  heart  that  I 
did  not  know  how  the  disappointment  might  affect  her  health.'     This 
seems  a  singular  reason  for  choosing  a  bishop — but  it  was  effective  then. 
These   excitements   after   his   own  heart   were  his  last,  as  he  died 
in   the    following   year,    1768.      We    must    confess    that,    foolish   and 
garrulous   as  he  was,  we  have   far  more  respect  for  him  than  for  the 
other   duke.      At  least  he  always   acted  for  the  best  according  to  his 
lights,  and  he  served  the  public  not  inefficiently  when  the  times  were 
not  too  stirring,  and  he  never  spared  either  his  fortune  or  himself.     He 
was  an  honest  man  when  few  were  honest,  and  he  was  a  hard-working 
minister  when  Newmarket  and  faro  had  more  attractions  than  Downing 
Street  for  most  ministers.  Basil  Williams. 
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Ocherk  Vnutrewiei  Politihi  Imperatritsi  Ychaterini  II.     By  A.  Lappo- 
Danilevski.    (St.  Petersburg:  M.  Stasiulevich.     1898.) 

[n  this  essay  of  sixty-two  pages  Mr.  A.  Lappo-Danilevsld  gives  us  a  sketch 
[of  the  constitutional  changes  introduced  by  the  empress  Catherine  during 
[her  reign  of  thirty-four  years.  He  thus  treats  of  the  Instruction  (Nakaz) 
^which  the  empress  gave  to  the  legists  employed  to  draw  up  the  new  code 
of  laws,  the  chsiYteY  {Z halovannay a  Gramota)  given  to  the  nobility  in  1785, 
and  other  kindred  topics.  The  empress  was  a  diligent  reader  and  was 
saturated  with  the  theories  of  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria.  She  released 
the  nobility  from  the  obligations  laid  upon  them  by  Peter  the  Great  to 
take  some  civil  appointment.  A  great  improvement  of  the  burgher  class 
resulted  from  her  legislation  :  they  had  formerly  been  placed  almost  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  serfs.  Many  new  towns  were  founded  and  the 
population  of  the  empire  showed  a  great  increase.  Mr.  Lappo-Danilevski 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  peasant  did  not  profit  by  these  changes  ; 
the  power  of  the  noble  over  his  serfs  was  in  a  way  strengthened.  Since 
his  own  position  towards  the  sovereign  was  more  guaranteed  the  latter  was 
prevented  from  interfering  between  him  and  his  peasants.  It  was  some- 
thing like  the  Polish  statute  of  Nieszawa  in  1454.  The  difficulty  of  Russia 
has  been  that  wherever  any  privileges  were  conceded  by  the  sovereign  they 
only  strengthened  a  powerful  oligarchy.  Moreover  the  odnodvortsi,  a  privi- 
leged class  of  peasant  holders,  were  gradually  merged  into  ordinary  serfs. 
Mr.  Lappo-Danilevski  does  not  conceal  the  darker  shades  of  the 
picture — the  extravagance  of  the  court,  which  had  its  influence  upon 
all  classes  of  society,  and  the  concealed  existence  of  the  secret  chancery 
throughout  the  reign  of  the  empress,  although  it  was  not  officially 
recognised.  This  evil  institution  had  been  developed  by  Elizabeth  ;  but 
the  terrible  Sheshkovski,  of  whom  Mr.  Lappo-Danilevski  does  not  speak, 
was  in  full  power  during  Catherine's  reign.  We  are  also  allowed  to  see 
fully  that  by  the  express  words  of  the  Nakaz  no  limitation  whatever 
of  the  imperial  power  was  permitted  ;  it  was  understood  as  paramount 
throughout,  and  Arsenii  Matsievich  was  punished  for  challenging  it. 
The  author  does  not  avoid  the  discussion  of  the  circumstances  under 
which,  as  foreign  critics  noticed,  the  liberal  professions  of  the  empress 
were  not  always  carried  out.  Still  we  must  remember  the  great  difficulties 
under  which  she  laboured  :  her  peculiar  position  with  regard  to  Paul, 
whom  she  kept  from  a  throne  to  which  many  partisans  would  have 
raised  him ;  the  revolt  of  Pugachev,  who,  although  a  mere  ignorant 
Cossack,  was  secretly  supported  by  influential  persons.  Finally,  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  made  her  more  timid.  Thus  Novikov 
was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress,  the  man  who  had  laboured  so  much  for 
education  in  Russia,  and  Radistchev,  who  had  so  unsparingly  exposed 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  serfs,  was  sent  for  a  time  to  Siberia.  Yet 
Catherine  herself  had  punished  as  it  merited  the  cruel  conduct  to  her  serfs 
of  a  Princess  Saltikova,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  families  in  Russia.  Mr.  Lappo-Danilevski  only  speaks  en  passmit 
of  the  glories  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Catherine  ;  he  rightly  tells  us  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  able  essay  that  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  great 
empress  still  bear  fruit,  and  that  subsequent  monarchs  have  worked  upon 
the  lines  which  she  marked  out  so  firmlv.  W.  R.  ^Iorfill. 
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# 
Histoire  des  Bapports  de  VEglise  et  de  VEtat  en  France  de  1789  a  1870. 
Par  A.  Debidoue.     (Paris  :  F.  Alcan.     1898.) 

M.  Debidoue's  book  may  be  profitably  read  by  those  Englishmen  who 
wish  to  understand  the  bitter  hostility  of  French  radicals  to  the  Koman 
church.  His  narrative  supplies  the  most  instructive  and  convincing 
comment  on  the  celebrated  text  of  the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX,  which  anathe- 
matises the  proposition  that  there  can  be  any  truce  or  compromise 
between  the  papacy  and  modern  liberalism,  although  no  doubt  there  is 
one  part  of  the  radical  programme  that  Rome  may  unreservedly  accept, 
and  that  part  just  the  one  which  is  apt  to  appear  the  most  essential  to 
the  uneducated  or  thoughtless.  There  is  no  necessary  antagonism  be- 
tween Romanism  and  popular  government.  The  populace  of  the  great 
towns  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  religion  were  orthodox  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  friars  and  Jesuits.  Catholic  theologians 
accordingly  maintained  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

The  latter  part  of  M.  Debidour's  book,  that  which  tells  of  the  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state  after  the  Restoration,  is  the  more  interesting. 
The  subject  is  to  a  foreigner  less  trite  than  the  often  discussed  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Directory,  and  the  Empire,  and 
the  author  writes  with  greater  impartiality  when"  he  escapes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  revolutionary  legend,  still  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
French  republicans.  M.  Taine's  book  is,  he  says,  a  caricature  of  the 
Revolution.  No  doubt  it  is  a  picture  drawn  wholly  from  one  point  of 
view  ;  it  gives  only  one  aspect,  and  that  with  a  photographic  fulness  of 
detail  not  conducive  to  the  accuracy  of  the  general  eftect ;  it  is  also  a 
striking  instance  of  the  skill  with  which  the  author  marshalled  the  slips 
on  which  he  arranged  his  facts  and  citations  so  as  to  persuade  a  careless 
reader  that  the  highly  a  priori  conclusions  placed  before  him  were  the 
result  of  some  process  of  scientific  induction  ;  but  Taine's  refutation  of 
the  customary  apology  for  the  Terror  is  fully  borne  out  by  such  historical 
works  as  that  of  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  and  the  plea  of  necessity  is  dis- 
posed of  in  one  sentence  by  M.  Sorel.  The  death  of  Danton  was  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  fundamental  sophism  of  the  Terror.  For 
how  did  it  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  republic  ?  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regretted  that  a  writer  of  M.  Debidour's  merit  should  appear  to  coun- 
tenance such  exploded  fallacies  (p.  118).  Nor  can  we  think  him  impar- 
tial when  he  calls  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI  '  a  band  of  armed 
conspirators '  (p.  108)  and  approves  of  the  decrees  against  the  nonjuring 
clergy  (pp.  101,  107),  a  law  which  treated  them  as  if  not  less  public 
enemies  than  the  emigrant  nobles,  and  left  them  no  choice  except  be- 
tween hypocritical  submission  and  open  hostility  to  the  government. 
That  measure,  as  unwise  as  it  was  unjust  and  opposed  to  the  'principles 
of  1789,'  gave  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  a  following  among  the 
people,  the  want  of  which  had  hitherto  paralysed  their  efforts.  Nor  can 
I  agree  with  M.  Debidour  that  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  reactionists, 
however  abominable,  were  greater  than  those  of  the  Terrorists  (p.  148), 
or  that  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  councils  justified  the  coup  d'etat  of 
IH  Fructidor. 

In  his  opinion  it  is  clear  that  when  the  priests  clamoured  for  toleration 
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it  was  in  the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  injure  the  repubhc  (p.  171),  and 
he  accordingly  regrets  (p.  164  et  passim)  that  the  Directory  were  unable 
to  carry  out  their  policy  of  persecution  with  sufficient  severity.  Now  it 
is  probably  true  that  enmity  between  an  ultramontane  church  and  a 
liberal  state  is  unavoidable  :  it  must  exist,  latent  where,  as  in  America  or 
the  British  empire,  the  Roman  church  is  that  of  a  small  minority  ;  active 
and  deadly  when,  as  in  France,  she  is  struggling  to  defend  or  can  hope  to 
establish  her  predominance.  But  a  free  state  must  not  protect  itself  by 
persecution,  for  it  may  not  be  false  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion on  which  it  rests.  Nor  is  the  teaching  of  expediency  less  emphatic. 
The  revived  power  of  the  church  in  France  since  the  Revolution  is  perhaps 
mainly  to  be  ascribed,  as  M.  Debidour  tells  us,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Galilean  church.  The  clergy  were  converted  from  an  estate  of  the 
realm  owning  a  large  part  of  the  soil,  and  having  many  interests  in 
common  with  the  laity,  led  by  men  who  shared  the  feelings  and  prejudices, 
and  too  often  the  pursuits  and  vices,  of  the  caste  from  which  they  were 
drawn,  into  a  centralised  hierarchy,  connected  with  lay  society  by  no 
material  interests,  homogeneous,  and  strictly  subordinate  to  the  bishops, 
themselves  more  dependent  than  before  on  Rome.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  doubt  that  much  of  the  influence  and  consideration  recovered 
by  Catholicism  was  also  due  to  the  sympathy  excited  and  deserved  by 
persecution  courageously  endured.  Persecution  is  a  mistake  as  well  as  a 
crime,  and  doubly  odious  when  inflicted  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Our 
author  seeks  to  palliate  it  on  the  ground  that  the  priests  were  constantly 
intriguing  and  rebelling  against  the  national  government ;  but  he  may 
be  asked,  Why  had  the  lower  clergy,  who  were  so  liberal  in  1789,  become 
the  irreconcilable  enemies,  as  he  describes  them,  of  the  Revolution  ?  and 
reminded  that  the  war  in  the  western  provinces  died  away  when  the 
peasantry  saw  their  parish  priests  return,  and  broke  out  afresh  when  the 
persecution  was  revived  by  the  Directory. 

It  was  not  the  saving  clause  in  the  concordat  of  1801  which  made  the 
privileges  of  the  church  conditional  on  her  submission  to  such  '  regula- 
tions as  the  government  should  judge  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,'  nor  the  '  organic  articles  '  embodying  those  regulations,  nor 
the  teaching  in  the  seminaries  of  the  four  Galilean  articles  of  1682,  but 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  master  which  ensured  the  docility  of  the  clergy 
so  long  as  the  empire  stood.  Napoleon  intended  the  pope  to  be  his 
minister  of  public  worship,  the  bishops  his  religious  prefects,  the  parish 
priests  their  obedient  subordinates.  When  he  fell  the  pope  recovered  his 
independence,  the  bishops  ceased  to  fear,  and  therefore  to  obey,  the 
government.  The  church,  like  a  mutinous  army,  used  the  discipline  it 
had  acquired  against  the  power  by  which  that  discipline  had  been  imposed. 
The  Romanists  were  also  encouraged  to  raise  the  standard  of  intolerance 
by  the  strong  catholic  and  royalist  reaction  in  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  by  the  disfavour  into  which  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  fallen,  and  by  the  romantic  movement  in  literature  and  art.  Louis 
XVIII  was  an  epicurean,  a  Gallio,  and  his  favourite,  Decazes,  httle  better 
than  an  infidel  in  the  eyes  of  the  clericals  ;  but  the  crusade  against  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  was  carried  on  in  his  reign  with  a  large  measure  of 
success  after  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Berry  and  the  fall  of  Decazes's 
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ministry.  The  object  of  the  ultras  was  *  to  restore  the  old  order  without 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Jesuits,' 
above  all  to  wrest  the  control  of  education  from  the  University,  for  it  and 
the  establishments  dependent  on  it  were,  in  the  words  of  Lamennais, 
*  seminaries  of  atheism  and  the  vestibule  of  hell,'  and  to  attain  this  end 
all  means  were  justifiable. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  follies,  the  faults,  and  the  fall  of  the 
restored  monarchy  were  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  parti  pretre. 
M.  Debidour  shows  how  the  monarchy  of  July,  the  second  republic,  and 
the  second  empire  yielded  more  or  less,  and  always  to  their  hurt,  some- 
times to  the  soft  alluring  wiles,  but  more  often  to  the  shrewish  threats  of 
Rome.  The  concessions  of  Louis  Philippe's  government  were  rightly  as- 
cribed to  weakness,  and  neither  deserved  nor  met  with  gratitude.  Guizot 
compromised  his  master  not  less  by  his  subservience  to  the  clerical  party 
than  by  his  dishonourable  foreign  policy.^  The  republican  leaders  of  1848, 
partly  in  gratitude  for  the  support  of  Montalembert  and  his  friends,  partly 
because  they  dreaded  the  power  of  the  priests,  the  only  organised  body 
who  could  influence  the  new  electorate,  dealt  very  tenderly  with  the  church. 
Thiers,  a  man  even  more  fatal  to  France  than  his  rival  Guizot,  approved 
of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  was  vice-chairman  of  the  commission 
which,  by  elaborating  the  loi  Falloux,  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the  cause 
of  secular  education.  He  hoped  to  make  the  church  subservient  to  his 
policy,  but  in  this  was  even  more  mistaken  than  when  he  laboured  to 
secure  the  presidency  for  Louis  Napoleon,  under  the  delusion  that  the 
taciturn  visionary  would  prove  a  pliant  tool.  As  for  the  ex-Carbonaro 
himself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  part  he  played  in  crushing  the  Roman 
republic  was  odious  to  him,  but,  as  M.  Debidour  says,  he  could  not 
become  emperor  without  the  help  of  the  church,  and  he  had  to  pay  the 
price  at  which  her  assistance  was  to  be  bought.  Nor  could  he  complain 
that  the  priests  did  not  perform  their  part  of  the  bargain.  A  few 
honourable  men,  like  Dupanloup  and  Lacordaire,  declined  to  condone  the 
perjury  and  bloodshed  of  2  Dec,  but  the  majority  applauded  *  the 
new  Constantine,  the  new  Cyrus,'  and  led  their  flocks  to  vote  for  him. 

M.  Debidour  is  not  unfair  to  Napoleon  III.  He  acknowledges  that 
his  impulses  were  often  generous  and  just.  A  ruler  who,  sympathising 
with  liberal  ideas  and  not  without  good  intentions,  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  do  that  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  to  yield  to  the 
dictation  of  men  whom  he  disliked,  would  deserve  our  pity,  had  not  the 
position,  from  the  difficulties  of  which  he  could  find  no  issue,  been  the 
result  and  the  penalty  of  wrong-doing.  In  his  last  chapter  M.  Debidour 
points  out  how  the  ultramontane  party  increased  in  audacity  as  the 
imperial  government  became  weaker  and  less  able  to  dispense  with  the 
support  of  the  clergy.  The  French  ministers  scarcely  dared  to  protest 
against  the  promulgation  by  the  now  infallible  Pius  IX  at  the  Vatican 
council  of  the  papal  pretensions  in  their  most  extreme  form.  The 
absolute  independence  of  the  church,  her  superiority  to  the  state,  her 
right  to  impose  her  authority  on  sinners  and  rebels  by  '  salutary  penalties,' 
and  the  wickedness  of  toleration  were  asserted  as  dogmas  to  be  accepted 

'  See  p.  468  for  a  good  instance  of  the  contemptible  equivocation  of  this  political 
Pecksniff. 
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as  articles  of  faith  by  all  loyal  catholics.  Led  by  their  priests,  the  vast 
[majority  of  the  rural  population  supported  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
reconstituted  empire  ;  but  the  plebiscite  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable and  hostile  minority  in  the  towns  and — a  most  alarming 
symptom — in  the  army.  The  emperor  was  persuaded  that  only  a  success- 
ful war  could  secure  his  dynasty.  Since  1868  there  had  been  negotiations 
with  Austria  for  common  action  against  Prussia.  But  Austria  was  afraid 
of  what  Italy  might  attempt  on  her  southern  frontier.  If  Italy  could 
be  persuaded  to  join  France  the  prospect  of  revenge  for  Sadowa  would  be 
tempting.  The  price  for  which  the  accession  of  Italy  to  an  Austro-French 
alliance  could  be  bought  was  known — Rome ;  and  this  was  a  price  which 
Napoleon  III  would  gladly  have  paid.  He  might  perhaps  have  dared  to 
do  so,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Thiers,  of  his  ministry  and  his  wife, 
but  he  feared  to  exasperate  the  priesthood.  *  Thus  it  was,'  M.  Debidour 
concludes,  '  that  Napoleon  III,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  paid  at 
Sedan  for  the  fault  of  yielding  to  the  church  against  his  convictions.  His 
alliance  with  the  pope  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  ;  it  now  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  fall,  and  contributed  to  bring  upon  France  the  miseries  of 
unsuccessful  war  and  foreign  invasion.'  P.  F.  Willert. 

Letters  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  Daughter  of  King  George  III 
and  Landgravine  of  Hesse- Homburg,  written  for  the  most  part  to 
Miss  Louisa  Swinburne.  Edited  by  Philip  C.  Yorke.  (London : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1898.) 

Among  the  daughters  of  George  III  and  good  Queen  Charlotte  {fades  non 
omnibus  una),  none  has  left  behind  her  a  gentler  and  kindlier  remem- 
brance than  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  last  landgravine  but  one  of  Hesse- 
Homburg.  Born  in  1770,  she  was  not  married  till  she  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty-eight ;  indeed,  it  was  only  six  years  previously  that  she  and 
her  elder  sister  the  Princess  Augusta  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
separate  income,  and  to  the  right  of  appointing  for  themselves  a  lady  in 
waiting,  and  of  paying  occasional  visits  to  their  brothers.  Her  maidenhood 
was  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes  part  of  the  family  life  of  her  parents, 
which  moved  within  limits  so  singularly  narrow  and  over  so  much  of 
which  affliction  cast  its  pall.  Her  own  married  life,  which  lasted  from  1818 
to  1829,  was  wholly  uneventful.  There  remained  to  her — for  she  died  in 
January  1840 — some  ten  or  eleven  years  of  a  tranquil  widowhood,  divided 
between  Homburg  and  visits  to  England  and  Hanover ;  and  it  is  to  this 
period  that  the  letters  from  the  princess  to  her  friend  Miss  Louisa  Swin- 
burne printed  in  this  volume  belong.  They  entirely  confirm  the  im- 
pression left  by  earlier  and  more  scattered  memorials,  and  show  that  old 
age  had  only  added  to  the  charm  of  a  frank  and  open  character,  softened 
by  the  renewed  experience  of  sorrow  and  sweetened  by  a  natural  piety,  a 
charm  revealed  already  in  the  pages  of  Madame  d'Arblay  and  of  the 
learned  Miss  Knight,  and  reflected  in  one  of  Gainsborough's  most 
attractive  portraits.  Mr.  Yorke,  who  has  done  his  part  as  editor  of  this 
volume  with  perfect  taste,  may  seem  to  go  rather  far  when  he  says  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth :  *  Her  education,  however  defective  and  homely  it 
may  appear,  when  judged  by  the  exalted  standard  of  attainment  of 
modem  young  ladies,  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  training 
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of  character  must  be  pronounced  good  and  successful.'  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  his  being  so  far  in  the  right,  that  the  good  princess  united 
to  much  fortitude  of  mind  a  refinement  rare  in  the  period  covered  by  her 
later  years,  and  not  least  so  in  the  highest  social  circles  of  EngHsh 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  her  political  horizon  remained  deplorably 
limited,  and  her  literary  style  must,  I  fear,  be  pronounced  crude.  Per- 
haps the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of  the  year  1834  will  suffice  as 
a  twofold  illustration  of  these  unavoidable  cavils  : 

Thank  God,  in  France  they  have  been  firm  ;  the  business  at  Lyons  firight- 
fal,'the  numbers  of  killed  awful,  yet  how  can  one  regret  those  who  are  against 
the  law  and  the  military ;  many  of  those  gone  are  infamous,  and  without  justice 
nothing  can  go  on,  but  nothing  to  me  is  half  so  shockingly  disgraceful  as  the 
doings  at  Brussels ;  it  is  a  blot  they  never  can  get  over. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  1818  to  the  hereditary 
Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Homburg  was  one  of  the  royal  marriages  con- 
tracted in  consequence  of  the  universally  lamented  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  after  the  birth  of  a  stillborn  son,  in  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  has  some  remarks,  which  are  very  much  to  the  point,  on  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  throne  at  a  time  when,  *  as 
an  institution,'  it '  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  security  and  stability,'  rather 
comically  continues,  '  To  meet  these  possible  dangers  to  the  state  the  royal 
princes  threw  themselves  manfully  into  the  gap,  and  with  a  noble  spirit  of 
patriotism  set  about  their  arduous  duties  of  procuring  heirs  to  strengthen 
the  succession.'  The  Princess  Elizabeth  followed  the  example  of  three  of 
her  brothers,  who  had  married  within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
their  niece.  Her  particular  heroism  seems  to  have  consisted  in  braving 
the  ridicule  with  which  it  pleased  the  quizzes  of  the  day  to  asperse  the 
husband  chosen  for  her,  the  principality  over  which  he  was  destined  to 
rule,  and  the  nation  to  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  belong.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Yorke  shows,  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Homburg  was  a  distinguished 
scion  of  an  historic  house,  and  had,  like  his  five  brothers,  fought  with  con- 
spicuous bravery  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  His  namesake  of  an  earlier 
generation  was  the  celebrated  '  Prince  Frederick  of  Homburg,'  to  whose 
fame  a  lasting  injustice  was  done  in  Heinrich  von  Kleist's  romantic  play, 
rather  vaguely  cited  by  Mr.  Yorke.  His  sister,  Maria  Anna,  of  whom  it 
would  have  been  well  to  add  a  few  commemorative  words,  was  the 
Princess  William  of  Prussia,  who  shares  with  Queen  Louisa  the  tradi- 
tional glory  of  having  helped  to  inspire  the  eflbrts  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion, and  who  certainly  was  at  least  her  equal  in  ability  and  personal 
power.  Her  literary  tastes  she  had  inherited  from  her  father,  the 
Landgrave  Frederick  V,  whose  rule  extended  over  nearly  seventy  years,  j 
though  these  include  his  minority  and  the  period  during  which  the  land- 
gravate  was  annexed  to  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  with  it  included  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Goethe  was  among  the  men  of  letters 
favoured  by  the  Landgrave  Frederick  V  ;  but  when  Mr.  Yorke  speaks  of 
Luise  von  Ziegler,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Landgravine  Caroline,  and  bosom 
friend  to  a  more  famous  '  Caroline '  (Flacksland),  as  *  Goethe's  Lila,'  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  some  confusion.  '  Lila  '  had  a  generous 
heart ;  but   '  Merck's  Lila '   would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.     This, 
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[however,  by  the  way.  In  matters  genealogical,  which  necessarily  form 
the  staple  of  his  annotations,  Mr.  Yorke  is  remarkably  well  seen.  Why, 
however,  should  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse  (Lewis  II)  be  called  '  the  great 
duke,'  a  description  which  would  have  better  suited  his  father  ?  The 
celebrated  Count  Miinster,  a  statesman  of  European  reputation,  is  hardly 
identified  sufficiently  as  'the  Hanoverian  minister '  (p.  238),  and  the  note 
!  on  Hildesheim  on  the  same  page  needs  revision.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  princess's  own  statement  on  the  preceding  page,  that  '  millions 
of  the  lower  class  at  Homburg  '  have  died  during  the  year.  '  It  is  very 
melancholy  to  think  of,'  and  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  old  ladies  at 
times  write  like  young. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hesse-Homburg  family.  By  a  strange 
fate,  the  husband  of  the  good  Princess  Elizabeth,  after  he  had  reigned  in 
his  castle  '  before  the  height '  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  was  succeeded 
by  his  next  brother  Lewis  ;  he  in  his  turn  by  his  younger  brother  Philip ; 
Philip  by  Gustavus  ;  and  Gustavus  by  Ferdinand,  without  a  son  being 
born  to  any  one  of  the  five  soldier  brothers  except  the  last.  But  he  died, 
only  a  few  months  before  his  father's  accession  as  a  student  at  Bonn  ; 
and  the  last  of  the  Hesse-Homburg  landgraves  lived  through  his  long 
reign  (1848-66)  in  solitude,  and  latterly  in  almost  absolute  seclusion.  A 
genial  and  unreplaceable  influence  had  long  before  this  passed  away  from 
the  little  principality  in  the  person  of  the  Landgravine  Elizabeth,  who  had 
devoted  a  large  proportion  of  her  English  income  to  the  needs  of  her 
adopted  home.  The  letters  of  her  old  age  offer  a  pleasant  picture  of  her 
constant  beneficence,  her  kindness  in  word  and  deed,  her  genial  hospitalities, 
and  her  harmless  amusements.  That  sense  of  duty  which,  to  a  character 
like  hers,  becomes  second  nature  made  her  cling  to  the  last  to  Homburg 
and  the  castle  which  she  had  half  rebuilt ;  but  she  was  almost  equally 
happy  in  England  and  in  Hanover.  Warmly  attached  as  she  seems  to  have 
been  to  her  brothers  in  general — she  has  a  warm  word  of  recognition  for 
the  considerate  kindness  of  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  and  an  expression  of  pity  for  '  poor  Ernest '  at  a  time  when 
not  many  such  expressions  were  bestowed  upon  him — she  cherished 
a  special  affection  for  King  William  IV,  whom  she  '  would  sit  and 
admire  in  silence  all  day,'  and  for  the  duke  of  Cambridge.  The 
longevity  of  court  diversions  is  illustrated  by  the  description  on  p.  181 
of  the  fancy  fair  at  Hanover,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  those 
Wirthschaften  which  had  flourished  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  in  the 
days  of  Ernest,  Augustus,  and  Sophia.  If  the  kind  lady  whose  memory 
this  unpretending  volume  will  help  to  keep  green  had  none  of  the  wit  and 
trained  intellectual  strength,  she  had  at  least  the  cheerfulness  of  disposition, 
the  true-heartedness,  and  the  unfailing  sense  of  duty  which  were  among 
the  characteristics  of  her  illustrious  ancestress  ;  and  with  these  she  com- 
bined a  purity  of  thought  and  feeling  not  less  becoming  to  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Oeschichte  Europens,    1815    bis    1871.      Von   Alfred    Stern.     Erste 

Abtheilung,  zweiter  Band.     (Berlin  :  Wilhelm  Hertz.     1897.) 
The  second  volume  of  Professor  Stern's  work  more  than  maintains  the 
promise  of  the  first ;  the  period  with  which  he  has  to  deal  is  in  some 
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ways  simpler ;  the  550  pages  of  this  volume  are  almost  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  events  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and  the  narrative  of  the 
rebellions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  with  the  repressive  measures  of 
Austria  and  France,  does  not  present  the  same  difficulties  of  arrange- 
ment which  I  noticed  in  the  preceding  volume.  The  course  of  history  has 
now  settled  into  clearly  marked  channels,  and  the  task  of  the  historian  is 
simpler  ;  he  has  a  series  of  definite  problems  before  him,  and  has  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  authorities  to  make  out  exactly  what  happened ; 
even  the  diplomatic  discussions  have  become  concrete  and  tangible ;  the 
congress  of  Verona  is  much  easier  to  deal  with  than  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  task  is  one  which  brings  out  in  the  clearest  way  Pro- 
fessor Stern's  high  qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken — great 
diligence,  minute  care  in  even  the  smallest  points,  great  fairness  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  and  accuracy  in  the  reproduction  of  the  documents 
he  uses. 

As  in  the  earlier  volume  he  is  able  not  only  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
previous  investigations,  but  in  many  points  to  add  to  and  correct  our 
knowledge  ;  he  has  had  before  him  the  accounts  of  the  French  agents 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  of  the  Austrian  agents  in  Italy ;  on  such 
points,  e.g.,  as  the  action  of  Charles  Albert  during  the  few  days  he  held 
the  regency  and  the  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Spain,  they  supply 
valuable  material.  He  prints  a  curious  letter  from  Ferdinand  to  the  king 
of  France,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  as  the  head  of  his 
family.  His  account  of  the  congress  of  Laybach  and  Verona  only  con- 
firms what  was  previously  known,  and  we  may  probably  take  it  that  there 
is  now  little  or  nothing  for  future  investigators  to  discover  regarding  these 
episodes  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  eastern  affairs. 
The  book  breaks  off  just  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  so  that  probably 
we  shall  have  the  account  of  Kussian  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
volume.  The  narrative  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence  is  moderate  and 
accurate,  but  the  author  has  not  the  descriptive  power  to  add  fresh 
interest  to  a  story  which  has  been  so  often  told ;  he  is,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  much  at  home  in  the  east  as  in  the  west,  but  there  is  a  full  and  use- 
ful account  of  the  abortive  rising  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  though 
I  am  unable  to  understand  his  judgment  on  Hypsilanti.  'The  muse  of 
history  reckons  him  among  those  who  know  how  to  fall  with  honour ; 
where  to  conquer  with  honour  was  impossible,'  a  view  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  as  he  himself  tells  them.  The  most  original 
section  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  the  account  of  Philhellenism ;  he  has 
had  access  to  and  freely  used  the  archives  of  the  Philhellenic  Society  at 
Ziirich,  and  has  been  able  to  give  a  very  useful  description  of  this  re- 
markable place  in  the  history  of  European  culture  ;  this  is  well  thought 
out  and  well  written. 

The  short  chapter  on  England  calls  for  little  comment,  though  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  a  modern  German  writer  who  does  not  try  to  make  even 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  appear  merely  a  sign  of  English  perfidy. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  chapter  on  Germany  is  the  full 
description  of  the  secret  societies  which  sprang  up  after  the  Carlsbad 
decrees  •,  using  Swiss  sources  and  private  information  he  adds  something 
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even  to  Treitschke's  account.  He  prints  from  the  Austrian  archives  a 
curious  letter  from  Hardenberg  to  Metternich,  in  which  the  Prussian 
chancellor  refuses  to  adopt  the  proposal  that  the  names  of  Stein  and 
other  prominent  men  should  be  omitted  from  the  report  of  the  special 
commission  ;  it  is  a  letter  which  makes  even  more  obscure  than  ever 
the  course  of  Hardenberg' s  policy  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  further  volumes  of  what  is, 
as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  the  most  scientific  and  thorough  work  on  the 
history  of  this  century.  J.  W.  Headlam. 


Stoneivall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War,  By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  K. 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Military  History,  the  Staff  College.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1898.) 

Colonel  Hendeeson  has  set  himself  a  double  task.  He  has  written 
the  biography  of  a  man  whose  character,  apart  from  his  actions  (if  one 
may  make  such  a  separation),  was  remarkable  ;  and  he  has  described  the 
strategy  of  the  American  civil  war  so  far  as  his  hero  bore  a  part  therein. 
Most  readers  will  probably  agree  that  each  part  of  the  work  has  been 
discharged  with  conspicuous  success.  In  dealing  with  Jackson  as  a  man 
Colonel  Henderson  rarely  indulges  in  formal  panegyric  or  dwells  with 
rhetorical  emphasis  on  what  was  unique  and  striking  in  Jackson's 
character.  By  sympathetic  discernment  and  unexaggerated  strength  of 
statement  he  brings  out  in  its  full  vividness  and  impressiveness  the 
figure  of  the  great  puritan  soldier.  Colonel  Henderson  is  not  afraid  to 
brush  away  picturesque  accretions  which  tradition  has  appended  to  his 
hero's  character.  Intensely  religious  though  Jackson  was,  living  ever  in 
the  presence  of  God,  steeped  in  the  depth  of  Calvinism,  and  certainly  not 
free  from  its  narrowness,  yet  there  was  in  the  outward  converse  of  the 
man  little  of  the  rehgious  fanatic. 

Nothing  (says  Colonel  Henderson)  is  further  from  the  truth  than  the  view 
which  describes  Jackson  as  '  of  the  same  type  as  the  saints  militant  who  followed 
Cromwell,  who,  when  they  were  not  slaughtering  their  enemies,  would  expound 
the  harsh  tenets  of  their  unlovely  creed  to  the  grim  circle  of  belted  Ironsides,' 
and  which  pictures  him  'taking  the  lead  at  religious  meetings,  distributing 
tracts  from  tent  to  tent,  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  chaplains,  and  as  con- 
signing to  perdition  all  those  whose  doxy  was  not  his  doxy.' 

In  reality  Stonewall  Jackson  presented  himself  to  the  world  as  a  quiet 
gentleman,  heedless  of  the  outward  graces  of  life,  yet  courteous  and  well 
bred  ;  with  few  interests  outside  his  profession,  yet  not  insensible  to  art ; 
though  reserved,  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  conversation  even  on 
subjects  alien  from  his  life,  and  able  to  push  social  tact  to  the  length  of 
diplomatic  finesse  when  it  was  needful  to  baffle  an  inconvenient  inquirer. 
Nor  does  Colonel  Henderson  show  the  least  wish  to  minimise  or 
explain  away  the  failings  of  his  hero.  A  far-sighted  tactician,  strenuous 
yet  careful,  unsurpassed  in  resolution  as  a  fighter,  absolutely  disinterested 
in  his  devotion  to  duty,  yet  as  a  leader  Jackson  had  grave  short- 
comings. To  his  men  he  was  a  steady  friend  and  benefactor  ;  with  those 
immediately  about  him  he  could  unbend  into  an  affectionate  and  even 
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genial  companion.  But  to  the  generality  of  his  subordinates  he  was  too 
often  an  unsympathetic  and  uncommunicative  taskmaster.  Colonel 
Henderson  gives  numerous  instances  of  Jackson's  passion  for  concealment, 
of  his  almost  morbid  determination  to  keep  his  plans  a  secret  from 
those  very  subordinates  whose  hearty  co-operation  was  needful  for  success. 

When  Jackson  was  informed  of  the  hrritation  of  his  generals  he  merely 
smiled  and  said,  '  If  I  can  deceive  my  own  friends  I  can  make  certain  of 
deceiving  the  enemy.'  Nothing  shook  his  faith  in  Frederick  the  Great's  maxim, 
which  he  was  fond  of  quoting,  '  If  I  thought  my  coat  knew  my  plans  I  would 
take  it  off  and  burn  it.'  An  anecdote  told  by  one  of  his  brigadiers  illustrates  his 
reluctance  to  say  more  than  necessary.  Previous  to  the  march  to  Eichmond 
this  ofl&cer  met  Jackson  riding  through  Staunton.  '  Colonel,'  said  the  general, 
'  have  you  received  the  order  ?  '  '  No,  sir.'  '  Want  you  to  march.'  '  When,  sir?' 
'  Now.'  '  Which  way  ?  '  '  Get  in  the  cars — go  with  Lawton.'  '  How  must  I 
send  my  train  and  the  battery  ?  '  'By  the  road.'  '  Well,  general,  I  hate  to  ask 
questions,  but  it  is  impossible  to  send  my  waggons  off  without  knowing  which 
road  to  send  them.'     '  Oh  ! '  laughing,  '  send  them  by  the  road  the  others  go.' 

Nor  was  this  the  only  w^eak  point  in  Jackson's  character  as  a 
commander. 

Unfortunately  there  was  another  source  of  trouble.  Jackson  had  no  regard 
whatever  for  persons.  Eeversing  the  usual  procedure,  he  held  that  the  choleric 
word  of  the  soldier  was  rank  blasphemy  in  the  captain ;  the  higher  the  rank  of 
the  offender  the  more  severe,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the  punishment.  Not 
only  did  he  hold  that  he  who  would  rule  others  must  himself  set  the  example  of 
punctiliousness,  but  that  to  whom  much  is  given  from  him  much  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Honour  and  promotion  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  officer.  His  name  is  as- 
sociated in  dispatches  with  the  valorous  deeds  of  his  command,  while  the  private 
soldier  fights  on  unnoticed  in  the  crowd.  To  his  colonels,  therefore,  Jackson  was 
a  strict  master,  and  stricter  to  his  generals.  If  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
subordinates  were  insolent  or  disobedient  he  visited  their  shortcomings  with  a 
heavy  hand.  No  excuse  availed.  Arrest  and  report  followed  immediately  on 
detection,  and  if  the  cure  was  rude  the  plague  of  incompetency  was  radically 
dealt  with.  Spirited  young  soldiers,  proud  of  their  high  rank,  and  in  no  way 
underrating  their  own  capacity,  rebelled  against  such  discipline  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge that  they  were  closely  watched,  that  their  omissions  would  be  visited 
on  their  heads  with  unfaltering  severity,  sometimes  created  a  barrier  between 
them  and  their  commander. 

Earlier  in  his  book  Colonel  Henderson  gives  a  striking  and  somewhat 
grotesque  instance  of  Jackson's  merciless  impartiality  as  a  disciplinarian. 

On  the  most  inclement  of  those  January  nights  the  captain  of  a  Virginia 
company,  on  whose  property  they  happened  to  have  halted,  had  allowed  them 
to  use  the  fence  rails  for  the  camp  fires.  Jackson,  ever  careful  of  private  rights, 
had  issued  an  order  that  fences  should  not  be  burnt,  and  the  generous  donor  was 
suspended  from  duty  on  the  charge  of  giving  away  his  own  property  without 
first  asking  leave.  Well  might  the  soldiers  think  that  their  commander  regarded 
them  as  mere  machines. 

Yet  even  in  this  there  were  compensations,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  at 
what  point  such  severity  became  exaggerated  and  unnecessary.  By  such 
hard  blows  Jackson  hammered  and  welded  an  enthusiastic  mob  of  brave 
men  into  a  well-disciplined  and  coherent  army,  capable  of  movements 
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which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  prompt  unhesitating  co-operation  of  officers 
and  the  loyal  endurance  of  men. 

In  his  general  estimate  of  Jackson's  position  among  great  soldiers 
Colonel  Henderson  places  him,  for  all  his  brilliancy,  and,  as  one  may 
almost  call  it,  knight-errantry,  in  the  moment  of  action,  among  generals 
of  method  and  study  rather  than  among  those  of  intuitive  genius.  He 
ranks  in  his  biographer's  j  udgment  with  Grant  and  Wellington,  and  is 
severed  from  Napoleon  even  less  by  opportunity  than  by  qualities. 
He  was  to  the  last  an  indefatigable  student  of  the  theory  of  war. 
>  The  "  Maxims  "  of  Napoleon,  carried  in  his  haversack,  were  constantly  con- 
sulted throughout  his  campaigns.'  The  victories  were  fully  as  much  won 
by  hard  marching  as  by  hard  fighting.  That,  as  Colonel  Henderson 
points  out,  is  the  true  answer  to  those  detractors  who  urge  that  he  never 
conquered  save  with  superiority  of  numbers.  In  one  important  respect, 
indeed,  the  contention  that  Jackson  was  a  man  of  method  and  study  rather 
than  of  intuitive  genius  needs  to  be  modified.  He  possessed,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  as  Colonel  Henderson  fully  shows,  the  power  of  discerning 
his  opponent's  character,  and  building  on  his  anticipated  errors.  Opera- 
tions hardly  to  be  defended  in  the  abstract  were  rendered  safe  by  the 
over- caution  of  Maclellan,  the  blundering  ineptitudeof  Pope,  the  ignorance 
of  Fremont,  the  lethargic  inefficiency  of  Banks. 

The  history  of  the  American  civil  war  has  been  so  fully  dealt  with 
by  competent  experts  as  to  leave  no  great  scope  for  novelty  or  originality 
of  treatment.  Yet  there  are  certain  points  of  importance  which  Colonel 
Henderson  brings  out  perhaps  more  clearly  than  has  been  done  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  shows  that  the  opening  ill-success  of  the  north 
was  mainly  due  to  her  regular  ill-fortune  in  generals,  and  to  the  unwise 
interference  of  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  and  in  a  very  minor  degree,  if  at  all, 
to  any  inferiority  in  mere  fighting  power.  He  points  out  that  the  panic 
at  Bull  Run  was  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  and  normal  effect  of 
defeat  on  a  wholly  unseasoned  and  undisciplined  army,  not,  as  English 
war  correspondents  were  eager  to  preach,  and  English  readers,  to  their 
shame,  to  believe,  a  proof  of  the  inefficiency  and  worthlessness  of  the  Yankee 
soldier.  Colonel  Henderson  points  out  too  that  the  southern  commanders 
suffered  hardly  less  than  their  opponents  from  the  ill-judged  interference 
of  civilians,  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  even  more  of  his  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  interference  prompted,  like  that  of  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  by 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  but  even  more  evil  in  its  results,  since 
the  only  hope  for  the  side  of  inferior  numbers  was  a  dashing  policy  of 
attack. 

When  the  requirements  of  Colonel  Henderson's  subject  force  him  into 
treating  the  political  aspect  of  the  struggle,  he  does  so  with  singular 
temperance  and  impartiality.  His  own  sympathies  are  with  the  north  ; 
yet  he  clearly  recognises  how  much  of  disinterested  devotion  there  was 
in  the  armies  and  in  the  populace  of  the  south ;  above  all,  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  tragic  position  of  Virginia,  dragged  into  the  struggle  not  so 
much  by  any  sympathy  with  slavery,  either  as  a  political  or  an  economical 
institution,  as  by  loyal  adherence  to  that  doctrine  of  state  rights  which 
had  been  a  legacy  to  her  from  the  days  of  Henry  and  Jeff'erson. 

J.  A.  Doyle. 
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The  Early  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Hedon,  in  the  East  Biding  of 
the  County  of  York.  By  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.  (Hull  and  York: 
A.  Brown  &  Sons.     1895.) 

The  borough  of  Hedon  was  well  worthy  of  the  research  that  Mr.  Boyle 
has  devoted  to  its  history.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  where  it 
seems  to  be  included  in  the  enormous  lordship  of  Preston,  although  part 
of  it  was  in  Burstwick.  The  total  area  of  the  borough  is  only  320 
acres,  and  it  had  no  common  lands.  Mr.  Boyle  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  the  port  to  the  earls  of  Albemarle,  because  the  charter  of  Henry  II 
is  m^de  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  his  heirs.  This,  he  holds,  *  indicates 
proprietary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  grantees  which  can  only  be 
reasonably  explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  actual  founders  of  the  town.'  This  is  an  unwarrantable  con- 
clusion. The  fact  that  Hedon  is  not  named  in  Domesday  and  this  grant 
of  charters  to  the  earl  lead  Mr.  Boyle  to  conclude  that  the  port  was  not 
founded  until  after  1086  or  1087,  when  the  earl  of  Albemarle  became 
lord  of  Holdemess.  Within  a  century  of  this  time  the  port  had  so 
thriven  that  it  possessed  three  churches  and  also  its  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  feature,  one  or  two  ship-canals,  the  construction  of  which 
was  necessitated  by  its  distance  from  the  Humber.  To  compress  this 
development  within  a  hundred  years  seems  to  be  somewhat  overcrowding 
the  canvas,  although  we  have  a  similar  instance  of  rapid  growth  in  the  lost 
port  of  Ravenspur,  which  eventually  sapped  the  prosperity  of  Hedon,  to  be 
in  its  turn  deserted  in  favour  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  which  seems  to 
have  definitely  established  its  headship  as  the  port  of  the  Humber.  But 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Boyle  lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  silence 
of  Domesday.  The  greater  port  of  Bristol  is  mentioned  in  the  survey  as 
part  of  the  manor  of  Bertune.  Had  it  not  been  so  great  it  might  well 
have  been  included  silently  in  the  manor  to  which  it  belonged.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  something  of  the  same  sort  happened  in  regard  to  Hedon. 
It  has  been  identified  by  Professor  Rhys  with  the  *  well-havened '  bay 
(Ta/SpavTovLKMv  cL'Ai/x-evos  koAtto?)  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  3,  but  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. The  ship-canals  do,  however,  suggest  the  presence  of  the  Romans, 
for  such  works  were  apparently  beyond  the  enterprise  of  the  English 
or  Normans,  though  the  latter  brought  the  Lincolnshire  Foss-Dyke 
again  into  use.^  One  of  these  Hedon  canals  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long  (p.  67),  and  was  therefore  a  very  great  undertaking  for  the  twelfth 
century.  By  the  thirteenth  century  Hedon  had  begun  to  decKne,  and 
two  of  its  churches  were  deserted  and  one  of  the  canals  silted  up.  The 
burgesses  attempted  to  stem  the  receding  tide  of  prosperity  by  founding 
a  second  harbour  at  Paul  Fleet  nearer  the  Humber.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Hedon  remained  a  borough  returning  members  of  parliament  until  this 
century,  and  earned,  like  so  many  other  decayed  boroughs,  a  bad  reputa- 
tion for  bribery.  Its  great  church  still  attests  the  former  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  in  the  vanished  streets  yet 
exist  in  its  fields.     It  is  only  distinguished  from  a  village  by  the  pos- 

'  Simeon  of  Durham,  ed.  Arnold,  ii.  260,  states  that  Henry  I  constructed  it  in 
1121  as  a  ship-canal.  Another  ancient  canal,  the  Bycardyke,  formed  part  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Nottinghamshire  as  early  as  1189,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  i.  281  b,  col.  1. 
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session  of  a  mayor  and  corporation,  amongst  whose  treasures  is  one  of 
the  oldest  maces  in  England.  The  vast  growth  of  its  younger  and  more 
successful  rival,  Hull,  threatens  to  bring  it  again  into  touch  with  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  near  future. 

The  volume,  which  includes  an  appendix  of  two  hundred  pages  of 
records,  contains  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  municipal  history. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  communitas  still  assembled  in  a  chapel 
(p.  152).  Mr.  Boyle  has  rightly  drawn  attention  to  the  control 
exercised  by  the  burgesses  over  the  officers  of  the  church.  This  connexion 
is  now  recorded  by  a  splendid  series  of  churchwardens'  accounts,  com- 
mencing in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  to  which  ample  justice  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  extracts.  The  burgesses  possessed  the  right  of  demising 
tenements  by  will  (p.  cxxiii),  a  custom  that  is  met  with  so  frequently  in 
old  boroughs.  Unless  this  right  was  conveyed  by  the  grant  of  being  a 
free  borough,  it  suggests  that  Hedon  must  have  been  a  pre-Norman 
borough.  There  was  a  grammar  school  in  the  churchyard  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (pp.  98, 169).  The  town  was  noticeable, 
like  Hull,  for  an  extensive  use  of  bricks  at  an  early  period  (p.  157). 
Flemish  bricks  or  Dutch  clinkers  were  used  about  1450  for  interior  paving, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  them  described  as  '  Flemish  stones  '  {mim 
petris  Flandrensihus,  p.  cxxviii),  the  word  *  brick  '  being  apparently  still 
unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  bookseller  at  Hull  is  referred  to 
in  1469-70  (p.  clxxxvi)  and  a  bookbinder  at  Preston  in  the  fifteenth 
century  (p.  cxxix).  There  was  at  this  time  a  library  in  the  church  (p.  cxx). 
There  is  a  record  of  a  '  clok  '  in  1389-90,  and  of  a  William  Clokmaker 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  (p.  137).  A  lighthouse  is  recorded  in  '  le 
Litehouse  gote '  (= watercourse,  leat)  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  (p.  191),  and 
a  payment  occurs  early  in  the  following  century  for  placing  two  oak 
beams  in  portu  pro  lez  bekynges  pro  noticia  nautis  habenda  de  introitu  ct 
exitu  infra  dictum  portum  (p.  Ixi ;  cf.  also  pp.  Ixi,  c).  The  players 
{lusores)  of  an  adjoining  village  receive  rewards  at  this  period  (pp.  Iv,  Iviii). 
There  are  records  of  the  performance  of  mistery  plays  in  a  chapel  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (p.  140,  where  they  are  wrongly  described  as 
'  mysteries  or  miracle  plays  '). 

The  editing  is,  on  the  whole,  well  done,  but  it  is  marred  by  some  over- 
sights or  misprints,  such  as  Servians  ad  clavem  (pp.  206  note,  ccxxiii), 
perquisitis  constantly  for  pcrquisitibus,  brasiatricium,  gen.  pL,  on  four 
occasions,  premunendum,  and  fodcntentibus  (p.  clxvii),  defecermit  for 
defecerint  (p.  clxi),  remanentes  for  remanendas  (p.  cli),  potuerit  for  poterit 
(p.  cxliii),  pertinentibus  for  pertinentiis,  and  recordias  for  recorda 
(p.  ccviii),  ulterius  preterito  for  ultimo  (p.  cxii),  quicquid  respondet  (p.  118) 
for  qui  quidem.  At  p.  Ix  evicto  is  an  obvious  error  for  etmti.  The  queries 
after  tracticium  (p.  xxiii)  and  cowcessor-z^wt  (p.  xxxviii)  are  unjustified,  and 
demandentur  execucioni  (p.  xxxii)  is  a  common  phrase  meaning  '  to 
put  into  execution.'  The  velimus  of  p.  xxx  is  dependent  on  supplicavcrunt 
quod,  though  separated  from  it  by  so  great  a  distance,  and  should  not  be 
translated  (p.  46)  by  an  indicative.  There  are  a  few  other  errors  in  ex- 
tensions of  common  phrases,  such  as  computo  computando  (pp.  89,  90, 
clxxv)  for  computatis  compiUandis,  a  phrase  represented  by  comput 
computator  (p.  cliii) ;  inde  respecta  (p.  xlvi)  for  respectuatur ;  ut  patet 
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rotuUis  (xcviii,  xcix)  for  rotulo  ;  ad  opcionem  (p.  Hi)  for  opus ;  custumis 
(p.  xcvii)  for  custumariorum.  The  following  emendations  occur  to 
me  :  for  rastri  (pp.  cxiv,  cxxii)  read  raftri  (our  '  rafter  ')  ;  for  scrutantis 
(p.  xx)  read  scurantis,  i.e.  '  scouring ;  '  for  stannum  (p.  liii)  read  scannum 
(=  scamnum)  ;  for  stansile  (p.  clxxi)  read  scansile,  a  stile  {Catholicon 
Anglicum,  pp.  361,  364),  not  '  the  post  of  a  door  or  gate ; '  for  senerons 
(p.  cxix)  read  severons,  that  is  cheverons  (rafters),  and  delete  the  suggested 
ligantihus  for  siganttbus,  which  is  intended  for  secantibus  or  perhaps 
'  sawing ; '  and  for  essendorum  (pp.  cxcviii,  cxcix)  read  essendi  (the 
gerund).  The  adj.  auricalcolus  (pp.  cxxviii,  cxxx)  is  so  strange  as  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  that  it  is  an  editorial  mistake  for  the  gen.  of  auricalcum 
{orichalcwn).  The  Scurth  (printed  Sturch)  of  1367  (p.  75),  now  known 
as  the  *  Scurthdike,'  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  a  Scandinavian 
term  (O.N.  scur^r,  a  *  channel,  trench ')  in  connexion  with  the  draining 
of  this  low-lying  district.  The  Elizabethan  '  vetus  scurfe  '  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  this  word.  The  same  form  occurs  in  the  name  of  Watton 
Scurf  or  Scurf  Dyke  in  the  East  Kiding. 

The  glossary,  which  is  exhaustive,  contains  a  few  errors  in  termina- 
tions, such  as  cancellarium,  seqtielus,  thesauriarium,  vadius,  and  the 
very  strange  entry,  ^  funarem,  for  funerem^  the  accusative  of  funus, 
which  here  means  a  dunghill.'  This  should  have  suggested  that  the 
correct  reading  is  fimarium.  The  danger  of  guessing  the  meaning  of  a 
word  from  the  context  is  well  exemplified  by  the  explanation  of  stelli- 
sidium  as  '  the  area  before  a  sacred  building.'  It  is  the  classical  stilli- 
cidium  in  the  common  medieval  sense  of  *  gutter.'  The  word  fendare, 
explained  as  '  apparently  to  mow,'  is  obviously  finder e  from  the  context 
(fendentes  ixilas).  Of  the  unexplained  words  car  care  means  *  to  load ' 
(French  cliarger) ;  dentriculus,  a  pike,  or  pickerel ;  oamondes,  misread 
esmoundes,  Swedish  iron  ;  '^  sajje,  '  fir  or  pine  '  (Old-French  sajj,  FY.sajmi). 
Stannum  and  scanus  should  be  scamnum.  Astres  cannot  possibly  be  '  ash- 
trees,'  nor  can  the  imnni  de  Beauver  of  p.  xx  be  '  beaver  ; '  they  were 
really  sail-cloth,  imported  from  Normandy  or  Brittany. 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 

A  Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Libi'ary 
at  Oxford.  By  Falconer  Madan,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian.  Vol.  IV. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1897.) 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Bodleian  '  Summary  Catalogue ' — rather 
absurdly  numbered  on  the  outside  *  *  *  * — deals  with  the  collections,  as 
distinguished  from  single  manuscripts,  acquired  between  1801  and  1850. 
These  are  twenty-three  in  number,  nine  of  which  came  by  donation  or 
bequest.  Altogether  they  comprise  7,661  manuscripts,  but  deducting  those 
that  are  oriental  and  those  contained  in  the  quarto  catalogues,  both  of  which 
classes  are  included  in  the  numeration,  but  with  only  a  word  or  two  to 
indicate  their  contents,  no  more  than  2,793  are  actually  here  described. 
Of  the  general  plan  of  the  catalogue  I  have  already  spoken  in  noticing 

2  Kogers,  History  of  Prices,  i.  145,  470,  thought  rightly  that  osmund  iron  was 
imported,  but  he  did  not  know  whence.  It  was  the  Swedish  name  for  the  small 
shapeless  lumps  in  which  iron  was  exported  in  barrels.  See  Ludvig  B.  Falkmann, 
Om  Matt  och  Vigt  i  Sverige,  1884,  i.  412. 
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the  third  volume.*  For  good  reasons  this  was  the  first  of  the  series  pub- 
lished, and  further  use  of  it  has  strengthened  the  opinion  then  expressed 
of  its  value  and  of  the  sufficiency,  within  the  limitations  of  space,  of  the 
information  supplied.  The  new  volume,  which  is  the  second  in  order  of 
issue,  is  by  the  same  practised  hand,  and,  with  a  reservation  which  will  be 
a  subject  for  remark  presently,  it  is  equally  satisfactory.  In  one  particu- 
lar, indeed,  Mr.  Madan,  as  I  think,  has  not  been  well  advised.  He  very 
properly  measures  his  manuscripts,  but  instead  of  the  outside  dimensions 
those  of  the  actual  manuscript  without  the  binding,  which  is  generally 
modern,  would  be  far  more  useful.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  gained 
by  giving  the  exact  superficies  of  volumes  of  modern  letters  and  papers. 
No  doubt  these  are  guarded  up  and  down,  so  that  the  size  of  the  covers  is 
no  guide  to  that  of  the  leaves,  and  where  there  is  a  series  of  volumes  and 
a  dozen  lines  or  more  are  wasted  in  a  succession  of  measurements  vary- 
ing by  eighths  of  an  inch,  the  effect  is  somewhat  grotesque.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  small  matter,  and  in  general  the  rules  for  cataloguing  are 
eminently  practical,  while  the  entries  throughout  are  clear  and  concise. 
Among  the  few  slips  which  I  have  noticed,  on  p.  v  the  year  1700  is 
written  for  1800,  on  p.  126  the  learned  Dr.  William  Cave  is  wrongly  styled 
archbishop,  and  on  p.  427  '  An.  Townsend,'  the  poet,  is  no  doubt  the  well- 
known  Aurelian.  As  Mr.  Madan  generally  states  in  the  case  of  transcripts 
where  the  originals  are  to  be  found,  I  may  add  that  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's charter  to  Coventry  is  in  the  British  Museum,-  and  the  Kenilwortli 
Inventory  (p.  425)  is,  I  believe,  among  Lord  Bath's  Dudley  Papers  at 
Longleat. 

For  the  student  of  history  the  volume  is  of  less  interest  than  its  prede- 
cessor, none  of  the  collections  included  being  at  all  of  an  historical 
character.  The  only  manuscripts  bearing  directly  on  English  history  are, 
in  fact,  a  few  chronicles  and  books  of  statutes,  a  thirteenth-century  manu- 
script of  Thomas  Becket's  letters  with  Fitz- Stephen's  life  of  him,  and  a 
single  volume  of  Elizabethan  and  other  state  papers.  All  these  belong  to 
the  collection  bequeathed  by  Francis  Douce,  which  is  otherwise  chiefly 
remarkable  for  romances  and  other  medieval  literature,  service  books, 
and  fine  illuminations.  The  kindred  subjects  of  topography  and  genealogy 
are,  on  the  contrary,  well  represented,  not  only  among  the  866  volumes 
collected  and  annotated  by  Richard  Gough,  but  in  the  minor  Shropshire 
and  Devonshire  collections  of  J.  B.  Blakeway  and  Dr.  Jeremiah  Milles. 
The  largest  collection  of  all  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  Matteo  Canonici,  pur- 
chased in  1817  ;  but  of  its  2,047  manuscripts  only  262,  forming  the 
hturgical  section,  required  cataloguing,  all  the  rest,  classical,  bibhcal, 
patristic,  &c.,  having  been  disposed  of  in  the  quarto  series  by  the  late  Mr. 
Coxe  and  Count  Mortara.  The  somewhat  similar  but  much  less  bulky 
collections  which  bear  the  names  of  D'Orville,  E.  D.  Clarke,  andMeerman 
are,  however,  catalogued  in  full,  and  each  of  them  contains  manuscripts 
of  exceptional  importance,  such  as  the  sixth-century  Meerman  Eusebius, 
the  D'Orville  Euclid  of  a.d.  888,  and  the  still  more  famous  Clarke  Plato 
of  A.D.  895.  Next  in  age  to  the  Eusebius  is  an  eighth-century  Hiberno- 
Saxon  copy  of  Primasius  on  the  Apocalypse  among  the  Douce  manuscripts. 
This  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  Bodley's 

'  English  Historical  Review,  xi.  187,  1896.  -  Add.  Ch.  28657. 
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librarian,  in  an  appendix  ;  but  the  theory  that  it  was  written  at  St.  Kiquier 
in  716,  though  ingenious,  rests  too  much  on  conjecture  to  be  convincing. 
Two  other  Douce  manuscripts,  both  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  similarly 
treated,  and  with  regard  to  the  Psalter,  no.  296,  strong  reasons  are 
given  for  connecting  it  with  Ely  rather  than  with  Peterborough.  At 
the  same  time  this  appendix,  and  still  more  the  bracketed  notes  in  the  text 
signed  '  E.  W.  B.  N.,'  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  edifying  feature  of  the  cata- 
logue. If  the  librarian  and  the  sub-librarian  cannot  work  cordially  to- 
gether and  settle  differences  of  opinion  as  to  dates,  provenance,  &c.,  in 
friendly  consultation,  Mr.  Madan  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  his  work  alone 
and  untrammelled,  on  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  he  is  solely 
responsible.  Whatever  its  motive,  a  running  commentary  of  a  more  or  less 
disparaging  character,  such  as  we  have  here,  is  neither  seemly  nor  digni- 
fied. To  take  a  favourable  specimen,  most  palaeographers  would  now 
agree  that  Mr.  Madan  is  wrong  in  writing  ducem  Eborum  (p.  519), 
though  he  has  authorities  to  support  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  note 
'  Ebof,  which  I  take  as=^&oracensem,  E.  W.B.N.,'  appears  to  me 
quite  out  of  place ;  moreover  the  strictly  correct  extension  is  dux 
Eboraci,  as  the  title  is  given  on  the  seals  of  those  who  bore  it. 
Apart,  indeed,  from  propriety,  the  value  of  the  intruded  matter  is  not 
always  beyond  question.  Such  an  argument,  for  instance,  as  that  on  p. 
720,  by  which  the  provenance  of  a  manuscript  is  determined  by  the  sizes 
of  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  other  localities,  cannot  be  taken 
seriously ;  and  the  solution  of  mesghih  or  mefghih  in  the  inscription 
Landelinus.  me  mesghih  fecit  (p.  486)  is  as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  the 
word  itself.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  even  whether  a  place-name  at  all  is 
meant.  Another  part  of  the  same  note  shows  the  need  of  facsimiles  to 
accompany  the  catalogue,  for  while  Mr.  Madan  dates  the  manuscript 
tenth-century  Mr.  Nicholson  queries  it  as  being  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eleventh.  In  a  similar  case  (p.  442)  a  facsimile  happens  to  be  avail- 
able, and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  supports  Mr.  Madan.  Surely  something  is 
amiss  when  want  of  harmony  between  colleagues  is  thus  openly  adver- 
tised ;  and  whoever  is  to  blame,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  four 
volumes  will  be  free  from  so  objectionable  an  element. 

G.  F.  Warner. 

The  High  Crosses  of  Castledermot  and  Durrow,  by  Miss  Margaret 
Stokes  (Dubhn:  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.,  1898),  is  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  magnificent  folio  work  on  the  High  Crosses  of  Ireland, 
by  the  accomplished  artist  and  antiquary  who  has  already  by  her 
pen  and  pencil  done  much  for  Irish  art,  architecture,  and  antiquities. 
The  High  Crosses  of  Ireland  present  a  not  altogether  but  a  largely 
unexplored  field  of  work.  Miss  Stokes  enumerates  forty-six  such 
crosses,  exclusive  of  nine  of  which  the  shafts  only  remain,  and  a 
reference  to  her  work  on  '  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland,'  pp.  134-139, 
will  show  that  the  great  majority  of  these  crosses  have  neither  been 
drawn  nor  described.  Why  has  this  never  been  done  ?  They  are  the 
most  interesting  crosses  of  their  kind  in  existence,  far  more  interesting, 
for  example,  than  the  High  Crosses  of  Cornwall,  which  are  mostly  of 
unsculptured  granite ;  and  the  need  for  action  is  urgent,  because  wilful 
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B^^^  mutilation,  and  careless  treatment,  and  constant  atmospheric  wear  are 
■^^^  yearly  lessening  the  material  to  be  worked  upon,  or  rendering  its  mean- 
■^^^  ing  more  difficult  to  decipher.  Their  iconography  is  full  of  puzzles  and 
I^^B  difficulties,  which  Miss  Stokes  ingeniously  unravels  in  the  present  work, 
W^^^  ^ull  also  of  sidelights  thrown  on  the  dress,  habits,  musical  instruments, 
IH  military  arms,  and  ecclesiastical  customs  of  Ireland  a  thousand  years  ago. 
IB  We  refrain  from  the  temptation  of  going  into  details  here  ;  they  would 
I^L.  be  obviously  more  suitable  for  an  archaeological  journal.  It  is  to  be 
I^^P  hoped  that  this  great  work,  expensive  as  it  is  and  must  be,  will  secure  a 
■^^^  remunerative  circulation.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  never  did  the  Royal 
Iv  I^ish  Academy  spend  its  money  more  worthily  than  in  helping  forward 
this  splendid  manual  of  ancient  Irish  art.  F.  E.  W. 

I  The  two  volumes  entitled  The  Bomance  of  the  House  of  Savoy  (1003- 

1519),  by  Alethea  Wiel  (New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1898),  will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  have  to  be  inveigled  into 
history  by  the  decoy  of  personal  anecdote  and  millinery.  The  authoress 
has,  however,  done  much  solid  work  under  so  admirable  a  guide  as  the 
Barone  Domenico  Carutti,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  recognise  that 
in  the  house  of  Savoy  policy  is  even  more  interesting  than  personality.  A 
two-volume  history  of  the  dynasty  to  1519  would  have  been  better  worth 
doing.  As  it  stands  the  book  consists  of  sketches  of  character  and 
personal  details,  with  a  short  introduction  on  the  history  of  the  house  to 
the  present  day.  Of  this  introduction  the  earlier  half  has  necessarily  to 
be  repeated,  while  the  later  has  no  relation  to  the  subject :  Catinat's 
victory  of  Marsaglia,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  transferred  to  Marseilles, 
nor  does  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Cenis  lead  to  the  Val  d'Aosta.  As  is 
natural  in  such  a  system  the  best  chapters  are  on  those  less  important 
members  of  the  house,  such  as  Yolande  of  France  and  Blanche  of 
Montferrat,  who  appear  and  reappear  at  moments  in  general  history. 
Of  these  the  reader  gets  a  consecutive  and  adequate  account.  But  the 
greater  members  necessarily  suffer.  Of  Amedeo  VIII,  for  instance,  as 
Pope  Felix  V,  there  is  a  full  and  interesting  picture,  because  there  is 
plenty  of  anecdote,  and  Aeneas  Silvius  is  a  lively  tale-teller  ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  gather  that  to  this  half-comic  character  the  dynasty  owed 
no  small  part  of  its  greatness.  The  chapters  on  the  Savoyard  princes  in 
England  under  Henry  III  and  the  expedition  of  the  Green  Count  to  the 
Eastern  Empire  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  illustrations  are  good, 
especially  those  borrowed  from  Litta  and  the  landscape  plans  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  portraits  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
been  reproduced  and  not  designed  from  contemporary  or  early  sources. 
Why  will  so  many  ladies,  when  they  write  history,  discard  the  natural, 
effective  diction  which  is  the  delight  and  despair  of  their  masculine  corre- 
spondents ?  A. 

In  1895  in  the  Sitzungsherichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy  appeared  a 
remarkable  publication  by  Dr.  Max  Gumplowicz,  in  which  he  clearly 
proved  that  the  unknown  chronicler  called  Martin  Gallus,  who  wrote  the 
first  Polish  history,  was  a  Walloon  and  bishop  of  Kruszwica.  This  essay 
was  followed  by  some  clever  studies  of  his  chronicle,  which  is  a  lavish 
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panegyric  of  Boleslav  HI ;  on  the  supporters  of  the  Slavonic  and  Latin 
rites  in  Poland ;  on  the  origin  of  the  Polish  nobility,  &c.  These  last 
articles  are  published  in  a  volume  entitled  Zur  Geschichte  Polens  im 
Mittelalter  :  zwei  hritische  Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Chronik  des  Balduin 
Gallus  (Innsbruck:  Verlag  der  Wagner'schen  Universitiits-Buchhandlung, 
1898),  as  a  posthumous  work  by  the  father  of  the  talented  young  his- 
torian, who  died  28  Nov.  1897,  not  having  quite  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.  He  had  prepared  the  manuscript  for  the  press,  but  many  of  the 
valuable  notes  were  left  in  a  fragmentary  state.  To  all  students 
of  PoHsh  history  these  essays  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Many 
passages  in  the  chronicle  of  Gallus  are  elucidated.  The  name  of  Max 
Gumplowicz  must  be  added  to  those  of  Hanusz  and  Oblak.  By  the  early 
deaths  of  these  able  men  Slavonic  studies  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

W.  R.  M. 

Herr  Alexander  Cartellieri,  who  began  so  long  ago  as  1891  to  publish 
the  results  of  his  minute  work  on  the  history  of  Philip  Augustus,  has 
proceeded  from  the  articles  in  the  Bevue  Historique  (1891, 1893, 1894)  to 
construct  a  detailed  history  of  the  king's  early  years  (Philip  II  August, 
Konig  von  Franhreich.  Erstes  Buch  :  Bis  zum  Tode  Ludwigs  VII. 
Leipzig  :  Meyer,  1899).  He  has  thoroughly  gone  over  the  ground  again, 
and  added  some  new  points  of  interest  if  not  of  special  importance.  The 
appendices  are  especially  valuable,  and  contain  a  minute  examination  of 
every  mention  of  Philip  in  chronicles  and  registers  before  his  accession. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow  that  we  must  look  for 
anything  of  real  importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  Philip's  history, 
and  if  Herr  Cartellieri  continues  his  work  with  the  same  diligence  and 
acuteness  with  which  he  has  begun  it,  we  shall  not  look  in  vain. 

W.  H.  H. 

The  sixth  volume  (issued  in  two  parts)  of  Miss  Annie  Hamilton's 
translation  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius's  History  of  the  City  of  Borne  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (London  :  Bell,  1898),  covers  the  period  of  the  exile, 
the  schism,  and  the  council  of  Constance.  It  concludes  chronologically 
with  Martin  Vs  entry  into  Rome,  but  the  last  chapter  contains 
Gregorovius's  excellent  summary  of  the  state  of  culture  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  English  readers  may  now  take  their  choice  between  Dr. 
Creighton,  Dr.  Pastor,  and  Gregorovius,  or  better  still  may  read  all 
three.  E.  A. 

Count  Pier  Desiderio  Pasolini's  monograph  on  Catherine  Sforza  has 
already  received  notice  in  this  Review.  That  he  should  have  devoted  so 
much  labour  to  his  beautiful  and  sprightly  neighbour  of  Forli  need 
excite  no  surprise.  It  speaks  well,  however,  for  the  growth  of  interest  in 
foreign  history  that  so  bulky  a  work  should  find  an  English-speaking 
translator  sufficiently  painstaking  to  construe  it,  and  an  English  publisher 
enterprising  enough  to  publish  it  (London :  Heinemann,  1898).  The 
translator  (Mr.  Paul  Sylvester)  indeed,  like  Homer,  does  sometimes 
slumber.  Count  Pasolini's  brisk  narrative  passages  often  run  glibly,  but 
the  lengthy  documents  are  apt  to  suffer.     On  pp.  242-3,  for  instance, 
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the  following  clumsy  renderings  occur :  '  Paolo  Vitelli,  under  whom  the 
Florentines  had  taken  Librafatta,  and  the  besieged  Pisans  were  almost  at 
his  mercy,  for  the  Apennines  were  closed  to  the  army  of  their  allies  ; '  *  I 
will  not  cease  from  caring  for  what  is  born  of  my  love  to  your  republic 
and  the  similarity  of  our  positions  ;  '  *  I  make  much  difference  in  that 
which  I  do  according  for  whom  it  is  done.'  Here  also,  as  elsewhere, 
occurs  the  odious  phrase,  *  Sogliano  had  written  Nicolo  Venier,'  which  is, 
at  the  best,  commercial  traveller's  English.  An  equal  abomination,  if 
not  so  ungrammatical,  is  the  sentence,  '  "  Who  then,"  queried  Borgia,  "  is 
the  supreme  leader  ?  "  '  The  Italian  orators  is  always  rendered  '  orator,' 
which  is  not  its  English  or  American  representative.  Want  of  care  in 
normalising  is  shown  in  the  variants  Lorenzo  Medici,  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Piero  de  Medici.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  in  most  cases  of  peculiar  interest.  B. 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  some  two  hundred  pages  (Thomas  Cranmer. 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1898)  Canon  Mason  could  hardly  throw  much  new 
light  on  Cranmer's  career,  still  less  upon  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived ;  but  this  book  is  perhaps  intended  not  so  much  for  those  who 
seek  new  light  as  for  those  to  whom  any  light  is  new.  In  matters  of 
biographical  detail  it  adds  little  to  Mr.  James  Gairdner's  article  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  but  what  Canon  Mason  attempts  is 
mainly  an  exposition  of,  and  apology  for,  the  doctrinal  evolution  of  the 
archbishop  who  certainly  made  more  recantations  than  any  other  tenant 
of  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.  Though  interesting  as  the  work  of  a  high 
churchman,  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  convincing.  The  ground  on 
which  Canon  Mason  claims  for  Cranmer  the  '  thankful  admiration  '  of  all 
who  '  value  the  principles  of  Keformed  Catholicism '  is  the  retention  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  an  unbroken  tradition  in  the  English  Church. 
Every  other  religious  community  that  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  receded 
also  from  the  Catholic  faith  ;  that  the  English  Church  did  not  is,  in  Canon 
Mason's  view,  due  to  Cranmer.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  proved.  If  the  English  Church  owes  the  preservation 
of  her  Catholicity  to  Cranmer's  personal  influence  and  to  that  alone,  how 
comes  it  that  she  retained  it  under  Elizabeth  when  Mary's  persecutions 
had  produced  a  stronger  reaction  against  the  ancient  faith  than  existed  in 
Cranmer's  time  ?  The  circumstantial  evidence  against  Cranmer  is  too 
strong  ;  the  fact  that  his  opinions  almost  invariably  coincided  with  those 
of  the  predominant  political  party  is  presumption  that  his  personal 
influence  had  little  to  do  with  the  elimination  or  retention  of  Catholic 
dogma  in  the  English  Church.  He  was  even  prepared  to  renounce  his 
life's  work  and  acknowledge  the  pope's  authority  when  the  knowledge 
that  he  must  in  any  case  die  nerved  him  for  that  final  recantation  the 
*  unparalleled  splendour '  of  which  atoned  for  his  previous  vacillation. 
Henry  VIII  was  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  it  may  have  been  well  for 
the  Enghsh  Church  that  he  selected  Cranmer  to  do  the  work  he  required, 
but  Cranmer's  justification  of  Henry's  choice  is  not  his  true  title  to 
any  one's  'thankful  admiration.'  That  consists  in  his  learning,  his 
industry,  his  unblemished  morals,  and  his  work  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  which  Canon  Mason  sets  forth ;  but  when  he  claims  that  Cranmer 
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left  the  English  Church  *  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  every  human 
being  who  confesses  Christ,'  does  he  mean  to  infer  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  either  do  not  *  confess  Christ  '  or  could  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  A.  F.  P. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Pickle  the  Spy^  noticed  in  this  Review  (vol.  xiii. 
p.  378),  was,  as  he  remarks  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  '  welcomed  with  a 
good  deal  of  clamour  on  the  part  of  some  Highland  writers '  who  were 
shocked  by  Mr.  Lang's  demonstration  that  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  heroes 
of  1745  was  a  traitor  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  sequel,  entitled  The  Com- 
panicms  of  Pickle  (Longmans,  1898),  is  not  so  much  a  rejoinder  to  these 
critics,  who  for  the  most  part  contented  themselves  with  abuse  of  Mr. 
Lang  and  adduced  little  or  no  evidence  to  rebut  his  charge,  as  the  pre- 
sentation of  fresh  facts  establishing  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lang's  original 
thesis.  To  Englishmen  this  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  the 
labour  Mr.  Lang  has  devoted  to  probing  the  coulisses  of  Jacobitism  a 
little  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  book  is  not  exclusively  or  even  mainly  concerned  with  the 
question  of  Glengarry's  perfidy.  It  is  a  collection  of  very  interesting 
essays,  chiefly  biographical,  but  all  throwing  considerable  light  on  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  condition  of  the  Highlands  before  and  after 
1745.  It  opens  with  two  chapters  on  the  Earl  Marischal,  brother  of  the 
more  famous  Marshal  Keith,  whose  career  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Carlyle's  '  Frederick  the  Great ; '  and  Mr.  Lang's  researches  among  the 
manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  Windsor  Castle,  and  elsewhere  have 
enabled  him  to  add  considerably  to  the  known  facts  of  the  earl's  bio- 
graphy. A  very  different  character  is  sketched  in  the  chapter  on 
Macdonell  of  Barisdale,  a  type  of  Highland  ruffian  extinguished  by  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  Mr.  Lang  provides  a  foil  to  him  in  '  A  Gentleman  of 
Knoydart,'  and  in  '  Justice  after  Culloden  '  shows  how  legal  forms  were 
wrested  to  ruin  one  suspected  of  Jacobite  sympathies.  The  last  chapter, 
'  Old  Times  and  New,'  is  a  particularly  valuable  comparison  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  Highlands  before  and  after  the  break-up  of  the  clan  system, 
mainly  with  reference  to  land  tenure.  On  the  whole  this  book  seems  to 
us  of  even  more  general  interest  than  its  predecessor ;  we  only  regret 
Mr.  Lang's  occasional  efforts  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  a  humourist, 
his  allusion  to  Darwin  and  Jameson's  raid,  and  his  spasmodic  method  of 
presenting  evidence.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  surprising  that  he  should  have 
resorted  to  a  crystal-gazer  to  solve  an  historical  problem  (p.  96)  than  that 
he  should  have  refrained  from  so  doing  until  the  more  legitimate 
means  of  research  had  failed  him  ;  and  even  without  the  aid  of  a  crystal- 
gazer  he  might  have  discovered  that  '  a  Macdonnell '  (p.  261)  was 
Alexander  Macdonell,  first  Roman  cathoHc  bishop  of  Upper  Canada. 

A.  F.  P. 

The  Whitefoord  Papers,  edited  by  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  A.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.  1898),  are  selected  from  the  correspondence  and  other 
manuscripts  of  Colonel  Charles  Whitefoord  and  Caleb  Whitefoord  between 
1739  and  1810  ;  and  a  singularly  uninteresting  collection  they  make. 
Colonel  Whitefoord's  chief  claim  to  distinction  is  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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utilised  an  incident  in  his  life  in  '  Waverley,'  but  as  a  letter-writer  he  is  not 
only  dull,  but  uninforming.  A  few  of  his  letters  throw  a  kind  of  sidelight 
on  matters  of  social  or  political  interest,  such  as  the  inferiority  of  the 
marines  to  other  branches  of  the  service  (p.  28),  the  bad  state  of  the 
fortifications  of  Minorca  in  1739  (p.  10) ;  and  there  are  some  details 
about  the  rebellion  of  '45  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
rebels  (pp.  49,  sqq.),  and  a  long  defence  of  Sir  John  Cope  by  the  colonel, 
which  would  be  more  valuable  here  if  it  had  not  been  already  published 
in  substance  in  the  report  of  the  court-martial.  Caleb  Whitefoord  in  him- 
self was  reckoned  a  more  interesting  man.  He  was  known  as  an  occa- 
sional writer  of  polemical  and  social  trifles,  had  a  reputation  as  a  wit  and 
talker,  and  was  a  member  of  Goldsmith's  set.  He  also,  for  some  extra- 
ordinary reason — perhaps  because  of  his  acquaintance  with  Franklin — 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
in  1783.  In  this  connexion  he  finally  disposes  of  the  story  repeated  in 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  American  Bevolution  (part  i.  p.  191)  that  Franklin, 
before  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  United  States,  put  on  '  the  very 
coat  that  he  wore  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Wedderburn  abused  him  at  the 
council  chamber  ;  an  indignity  which  he  rejoiced  then  to  revenge  on  his 
master,  and  the  whole  British  nation.'  Whitefoord  refuted  this  in  the 
newspaper,  and  Franklin  writes  to  thank  him  for  his  '  friendly  vindication  ' 
against  this  '  calumny.'  But  Whitefoord's  letters  are  deplorable.  They 
have  not  a  ray  of  wit  in  them,  and  hardly  a  scintilla  of  interest ;  and  even 
the  letters  from  Lisbon  and  Paris,  which  might  have  been  so  interesting, 
are  as  bad  as  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  full  of  a  heavy  jocu- 
larity which  is  almost  vulgar.  The  most  interesting  paper  is  one  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  John  Croft  with  anecdotes  of  Sterne  ;  and  an  account  of 
the  sale  of  Whitefoord's  pictures  in  1810  is  singular  for  the  low  prices 
fetched.  One  can  understand  a  Titian  going  for  5/.  5s.,  or  a  Giorgione  for 
25s.  :  they  were  probably  forgeries  ;  but  why  the  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  which 
must  have  been  genuine,  should  have  fetched  no  more  than  33s.,  50s.,  and 
so  on,  is  inexplicable.  Perhaps  the  whole  collection  was  regarded  as 
rubbish,  and  nobody  came  to  the  sale.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  unimportant 
gleanings  from  the  waste  paper  of  the  last  century  should  be  published, 
to  add  yet  more  to  the  masses  of  original  authorities  which  an  historian 
might  think  it  necessary  to  wade  through.  B.  W. 

The  comte  de  Semalle,  whose  Souveyiirs  have  been  published  by  his 
grandson  for  the  Societe  d'Histoire  Contemporaine  (Paris  :  Picard,  1898), 
was  a  consistent  and  active  legitimist.  Born  in  1772,  he  became  in 
1785  a  page  of  Louis  XVI,  and  remained  in  attendance  at  court  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution.  He  emigrated  in  February  of 
1791,  served  without  any  notable  action  in  the  army  of  the  princes, 
returned  to  France  when  the  reaction  set  in,  and  took  a  rather  inglorious 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire.  From  thence  until 
1814,  although  chiefly  resident  in  France,  he  has  little  to  relate  save 
some  curious  particulars  about  the  execution  of  Louis  de  Frotte,  the 
famous  royalist  partisan.  He  was  by  his  own  account  an  important 
agent  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  but 
received  no  recompense  beyond  a  few  gracious  words  from  Louis  XVIII. 
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Naturally  enough  he  ascribed  the  downfall  of  the  restored  monarchy  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bourbons  sought  to  conciliate  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
and  Empire  instead  of  cherishing  and  rewarding  the  faithful  champions 
of  the  throne  and  altar.  The  latest  passages  of  interest  in  these  recol- 
lections are  concerned  with  the  revolution  of  1830  and  the  flight  of  M. 
de  Polignac.  The  comte  de  Semalle  survived  many  years  the  extinction 
of  all  his  hopes,  but  lived  in  strict  retirement,  and  had  nothing  further  to 
relate.  He  was  not  a  man  of  deep  insight  or  extensive  views,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  ever  entrusted  with  momentous  secrets,  military  or 
political.  Throughout  his  recollections  we  have  the  inveterate  narrow- 
ness of  the  courtier,  the  exile,  and  the  legitimist.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  faithful  and  disinterested  in  his  attachment  to  the  Bourbons. 

F.  C.  M. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  career  is  in  itself  interesting,  and  the  man  has  been 
so  much  and  so  unjustly  abused  that  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  and  a 
vindication  of  his  character,  such  as  that  contained  in  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
and  Napoleon,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Seaton  (London  :  David  Nutt,  1898),  is  very 
welcome  and  very  necessary.  Forsyth's  three  volumes  and  the  brief 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  required  supplementing 
by  something  more  popular  in  form  and  more  likely  to  attract  the  general 
reader  who  wishes  to  know  what  the  facts  really  are  as  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  and  Napoleon.  '  It  is  to  the  honour  of  England,'  concludes  Mr. 
Seaton,  '  that  the  truth  of  this  miserable  affair  should  be  known,  and  the 
more  widely  it  is  known  the  more  it  will  be  recognised  that  Englishmen 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  St. 
Helena.'  The  misfortune  is  that  the  charges  are  better  known  than  their 
refutation,  and  the  obje(;t  of  Mr.  Seaton 's  book  is  to  popularise  the  case 
for  the  defence— an  object  which  it  should  be  very  successful  in  attaining. 
The  book  contains  a  certain  amount  of  unpublished  matter  from  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  correspondence,  utilises  the  new  evidence  which  has  come 
to  light  since  1853,  and  contains  a  very  useful  bibliography  of  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  its  subject.  C.  H.  F. 

Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley's  essay  on  Die  Entstehung  und  die  ohono- 
mischen  Grundsdtze  der  Chartistenhewegung  consists  of  a  social  and 
economic  survey  of  chartist  principles  rather  than  of  a  history  of  the 
movement.  In  the  first  part  the  author  gives,  indeed,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  the  agitation,  and  traces  its  connexion  with  Robert  Owen's 
socialism,  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and  the  New  Poor  Law.  In  the  second 
part  he  deals,  however,  almost  exclusively  with  the  views  of  the  chartist 
leaders  on  the  land,  the  corn  laws,  the  national  debt,  the  currency,  and 
taxation,  his  point  of  view  being  that  of  a  man  who  regards  social 
democracy  as  inevitable.  The  essay  contains  nothing  new  to  English 
readers,  except  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  English  proper 
names  are  reproduced.  We  have  counted  in  138  pages  no  less  than  61 
mistakes,  or  misprints,  of  this  kind,  and  in  some  cases  the  names  are 
almost  unrecognisable.  In  two  places,  too,  there  are  serious  misprints  of 
dates,  1896  for  1836  and  1879  for  1819  (pp.  1,  34).  C. 

Mr.  A.  Ballard's  short  History  of  Chichester  (Chichester  :  Moore,  1898) 
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was  not  worth  reprinting  without  revision  from  the  local  journal  in 
which  it  originally  appeared.  That  the  author  is  not  abreast  of  modern 
information  is  shown  by  his  acceptance  of  the  notorious  '  Richard  of 
Cirencester ; '  and  his  description  of  the  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
as  '  Henry  king  of  the  Romans '  does  not  inspire  confidence  in  his 
historical  knowledge.  But  Mr.  Ballard  has  real  merits  as  an  antiquary, 
and  he  has  made  good  use  of  materials  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  the  muniments  of  the  city  of  Chichester.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  should  have  nowhere  explained  the  exceptional 
arrangement  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  singularly  symmetrical  city  :  one 
being  the  close  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  the  second — the  Pallant — belong- 
ing to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the  third  being  the  specially  municipal 
district ;  and  the  fourth  a  region  almost  uninhabited.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  be  told 'the  history  of  this  fourth  quarter.  Mr.  Ballard's  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  the  municipality  is  careful  and  good.       D. 

In  the  Devonshire  '  Domesday,'  as  the  Rev.  0.  J.  Reichel  names  his 
investigations,  we  see  the  difficulty  of  publishing  archaeological  work  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Reichel  has  to  bring  out  his  papers  separately  in  the 
•  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,'  a  method  no  less  annoying 
to  the  student  than  to  the  reviewer.  In  1898  he  dealt  with  the 
Domesday  churches  of  Devon  in  one  paper  and  with  the  hundreds  of 
Witheridge,  Bampton,  and  Ufculm  in  another.  The  former  is  a  most 
elaborate  study,  beginning  with  an  unexpected  dissertation  on  the  so- 
called  British  church.  This  paper  is  worth  reading,  for  whenever  an 
intelligent  student  combines  close  local  investigation  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  his  subject  the  result  is  likely  to  be  fruitful.  In  this  case 
we  are  given  some  remarkable  conclusions — namely,  that  there  were  few 
churches  in  1086,  and  that  even  ecclesia  in  Domesday  does  not  imply 
a  building ;  also  that  in  very  few  cases  were  tithes  then  paid.  Mr. 
Reichel  believes  that,  in  Devon  at  any  rate,  the  conquering  English 
bestowed  a  tenth  of  the  land  on  God  and  his  saints,  that  this  was 
subsequently  '  booked  '  to  the  bishop,  and  that  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  because  the  original  endowment  was  in- 
sufficient to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  We  only  give 
these  conclusions,  of  course,  as  his  own.  His  other  paper  is  primarily  of 
local  interest,  and  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  gradual  increase  of 
cultivated  land,  however,  in  Devon  is  well  brought  out.  J.  H.  R. 

From  the  Yorkshire  Archssological  Society  we  have  received  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  useful  Index  of  Wills  in  the  York  Begistry,  running  from 
1594  to  1602  (Record  series,  vol.  xxiv.  :  1898).  E. 

A  monthly  publication  dealing  exclusively  with  the  history  of  Belgium 
began  to  appear  last  January  under  the  title  of  Archives  Beiges.  Its  plan 
i»  strictly  bibliographical,  the  contents  being  limited  to  reviews  of  books, 
notices  of  periodicals,  and  news.  The  editor  is  Professor  Godefroid 
Kurth  of  the  University  of  Liege,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  students 
of  Frankish  history.  Within  its  range  the  publication  should  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  and  it  merits  a  favourable  reception.  F. 

D  D  2 
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[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

The  chronology  of  early   Christian   literature:    by  C.  Butler  [in  connexion   with 

A.  Harnack's  work].— Dublin  Eev.  N.S.  29.     Jan. 
The  date  and  i^lace  of  composition  of  the  treatise  '  de  Rehaptismate '   [ascribed  to 

Cyprian] :  by  J.  Ernst.     II.  [chiefly  in   criticism  of  W.  Schiller]. — Hist.  Jahrb. 

xix.  4. 
The  homilies  attributed  to  St.  Eligius  :  by  F.  Plaine  [who  believes  them  to  be  much 

earlier  than  E.  Vacandard  allows,  and  probably  of  the  saint's  own  time] ;  with  a 

reply  by  E.  Vacandard.— Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  1.     Jan. 
The  chronology  of  TheopJianes  from  607  to  77s  '•  by  E.  W.  Brooks.— Byz.  Zft.  viii.  1. 

Jan. 
Lives  of  Carmelite  saints,  described  from  the  Vatican  MS.  Lat.  3813,  of  the  fifteenth 

century  [with  the  text  of  the  Life  of  S.  Albert  Confessor]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xvii.  3. 
Vadianus's  chief  authority  for  his  account  of  the  Burgundian  War :  by  J.  Hane  [who 

discovers  it  in  an  anonymous  chronicle  written  in  1482  and  preserved  in  a  modem 

transcript  at  Bern]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1898.  4. 
Documents  on  the  treaty  of  Dijon  [1513] :  printed  by  A.  Bernoulli. — Anz.  Schweiz. 

Gesch.  1898.  4. 
Unpublished  letters  of  M.  G.  Vida,  Bishop  of  Alba,  to  Guillaumedu  Bellay,  Charles  V, 

Paul  III,  and  others :  by  F.  Novati, — Arch.  Stor.  Lomb,  3rd  ser.,  xx. 
Two  papers  relative  to  the  British  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  [1741] — Amer.  Hist. 

Rev.  iv.  2.     Jan. 
Diary  of  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  [1769- 1770] :  by  Colonel  Windham  [father 

of  William  Windham  the  statesman]  ;  printed  by  J.  H.  Lloyd. — Antiquary,  N.  S., 

109,  111.     Ja7i.,  March. 


The  episcopate  of  St.  Basil :  by  P.  Allard. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  1.     Jan. 

The  beginnings  of  monasticism  at  Constantinople :  by  J.  Pargoire  [who  examines  and 
rejects  the  supposed  evidence  for  the  existence  of  monasteries  for  men  there 
before  or  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  believes  that  the  first  monks  settled 
there  were  the  adherents  of  Macedonius.  The  real  beginning  of  Byzantine 
monasticism  was,  however,  under  Theodosius.  Its  progress  is  here  traced  as  far 
as  the  sixth  century]. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  1.     Jan. 

The  Paulicians  [a  severe  criticism  of  F.  C.  Conybeare's  edition  of  the  '  Key  of 
Truth  '].— Church  Qu.  Rev.  94.     Jan. 

The  possible  identity  of  St.  Walfroy  {Vulfilaicus  or  Vulfiagius)  and  St.  Wulphy 
{Vulfagius  or  Vulfiagius)  :  by  G.  Morin. — Anal.  Bolland.  xvii.  3. 

Spaniards  and  Moors. — Quart.  Rev.  377.     Jan. 

The  formatio7i  of  the  states  of  tJie  church  ;  popes  Gregory  II,  Gregory  III,  Zachary, 
and  Stephen  II,  and  their  relations  with  the  iconoclast  emperors  [726-757] :  by 
H.  Hubert.— Rev.  hist.  Ixix.  1,  2.     Jan.,  March. 

The  imperial  coronations  from  Clmrles  the  Great  to  Berengar :  by  W.  Sickel  [who 
contends  that  under  Charles  the  coronation  was  carried  out  on  Byzantine  pre- 
cedents ;  the  pope  merely  acted  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  his  partici- 
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pation  in  the  ceremony  was  legally  unnecessary  :  but  that  the  empire  acquired  a 
new  character  when  the  pope  crowned  a  second  time  and  also  anointed  Lewis  the 
Pious  at  Kheims  in  8i6.  The  departure  from  Byzantine  usage  is  accounted  for  by 
the  unique  position  occupied  by  the  pope  in  the  west ;  but  Lewis  II  was  the  first 
emperor  who  declared  that  he  owed  his  office  to  the  pope.  The  legal  bearing  of 
the  successive  changes  is  discussed  in  detail]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxii.  1. 
Nicolas  IPs  decree  concerning  papal  elections  and  the  prohibition  of  simony :  by 
H.  Grauert  [who  contends  that,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  1059  and  1060  and 
later  canon  law,  simony  in  a  papal  election  made  that  election  void,  though  he 
admits  that  since  the  fourteenth  century  the  decretal  '  Licet  de  vitanda  *  of 
Alexander  III  was  interpreted  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  that  a  laxer  view  came 
to  prevail,  against  which,  in  the  case  of  Alexander  VI,  Savonarola  protested], — 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xix.  4. 
The  concordat  of  Worms  [i  122]  :  by  H.  0.  [who  reprints  the  letters  of  Calixtus  II  and 
of  Henry  V  from  a  twelfth  century  copy  in  a  Zurich  MS.,  with  a  collation  of 
U.  Robert's  text]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  lix.  5. 
St.  Francis  [a  study  of  the  material  recently  brought  to  light  by  P.  Sabatier].— Quart. 

Rev.  377.    Jan. 
Private  benevolence  in  the  middle  ages  [chiefly  from  Scandinavian  sources]  :  by  W. 

ScHMiTz.  II Hist.  Jahrb.  xix.  4. 

The  papal  curia  and  the  deposition  of  Adolf  of  Nassazo :  by  H.  Otto  [who  upholds 
the  view  that  Boniface  VIII,  though  acquainted  with  what  was  intended,  abstained 
from  direct  intervention]. — Hist.  Vierteljahrschr.  ii.  1. 
Chronological  list  of  the  English  embassies  during  the  hundred   years' war  [1327- 
1450] :  by  L.  Mirot  and  E.  Deprez  [from  the  exchequer  accounts,  queen's  remem- 
brancer's department,  in  the  public   record  office].   1 :    1327-1360. — Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  lix.  5. 
Toscanelli  and  Vespucci  :  by  Miss  E.  M.  Clerke. — Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  29.     Jan, 
The  complaints  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  in  French  pay  during  the  Italian  war  [1524- 

1527] :  by  A.  Bernoulli. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1898.  4. 
The  three  trials  of  S.   Ignatius   Loyola   at   Alcald   de  Ilenarcs    [1526-7]  :   by   F. 
FiTA,  with  a  critical  discussion,  and  accounts  of  the  trials  of  two  of  his  followers 
[1532-3],  proving  the  extreme  severity  of  the  inquisitor,  Alonso  Mejia. — Boletin  R. 
Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  5,  6,  xxxiv.  1. 
Thiodore  de  Beze  and  the  cwademy  of   Geneva  :  by  C.  Borgeaud. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 

Protest.  Frany.  xlviii.  1.     Jaii. 
Pakhomius,  the   Logothet  and  Chronologer  [a  monk  of  mount  Athos  who  came  to 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Basil  V]  :  by  A.  Shakhmatov.— Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Jan. 
The  Morocco  pirates  :  by  B.  Meakin. — Scott.  Rev.  65.  Jan. 

The  causes  of  CromwelV s  West  Indian  expedition  :  by  F.  Strong  [containing  valuable 

evidence  from  materials   published  in  America ;  but  the  immediate  causes  of  the 

breach  with  Spain  require  further  examination]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  2.     Jan. 

Franche  Comte  and  the  last  campaign  of  the  Marquis  de   Conflans  [illustrating  the 

loyalty  of  the  province  to  Spain] :  by  A.  R.  Villa. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxiii.  6. 

Moldavia   and    Wallackia   before    the    Turkish   ivar   of    1787  :    by  A.  Giers    [from 

documents  in  the  Russian  consulate  at  Jassy]. — Russk.  Starina.     Dec. 
The  marguis  de  Belle- Isle  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  from  letters 
written  to  the  count  de  Labaseque  [1741-1743]  :  by  the  viscount  de  Boislecomte.— 
Rev.  Quest.  Hist.  Ixv.  1.     Jan. 
Nelson,  Caracciolo,  and  the  Neapolitan  republic  [1799] :  by  P.  Villari  [in  connexion 
with  a  work  by  P.  Lemmi.     The  reviewer  agrees  in  the  main  with   the  conclusions 
of  F.  P.  Badham  (Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  xiii.  261-282),  but  maintains,  on  the  ground  of 
three  letters  from  Acton,  which  Mr.  Badham  {ibid.,  p.  262  n.  101)  thought  were 
missing,  that  Nelson  received  positive  instructions  to  annul  the  capitulations  on 
28  not  29  June]. — Nuova  Antologia.     Febr.  16. 
The  campaign  of  Suvorov  m  Switzerland  [1799]  with  plans.— Istorich.  Viestn.     Jan. 
Memoirs  of  Michael  Chaikovski  [who  commanded  a  Polish  legion  in  the  pay  of  Turkey 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war]. — Russk.  Starina.     Dec. 
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Contributions   to   a  history  of  the  Serho-Turkish  tvar  of   1876:  by  N.   Durnovo.— 

Istorich.  Viestn.     Febr. 
Becollections  of  an  officer  of  the  guards  in  the  loar  ivith  Turkey  [1877-78]:  by  A. 

Bers,  continued. — Eussk.  Starina.     Dec. 

Prance 

The  interpolated  Lives  of  the  saints  of  Fontenelle  :  by  A.  Legris  [on  the  two  Lives 
of  St.  Ansbert,  the  '  Gesta  s.  Lantberti,'  the  two  Lives  of  St.  Condedus,  the  two 
Lives  of  St.  Vulframn,  the  Life  of  St.  Erembert,  and  the  two  Lives  of  St.  Wandre- 
gisil]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xvii.  3. 

The  first  centuries  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Hubert:  by  G.  Kurth. — Bull.  Comm.  roy. 
d'Hist.,  5th  ser.,  viii. 

The  lost  chartulary  of  St.  Laud  at  Angers  and  the  '  Gesta  Consulum  Andegavensium ' 
[now  rediscovered  in  the  library  of  the  marquis  de  Villoutreys] :  by  L.  Delisle 
[who  describes  the  chartulary  with  extracts]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  lix.  5. 

The  chronicle  of  the  sieur  de  Joinville. —  Scott.  Kev.  65.     Jan. 

The  *  Ancienne  Chronigue  de  Flandre  '  and  the  *  Chronographia  regum  Francorum  :  * 
by  H.  PiRENNE. — Bull.  Comm.  roy.  d'Hist.  5th  ser.  vii. 

The  date  of  the  templars''  trial  at  Chi7ion  [1308] :  by  F.  X.  von  Funk  [who  reconciles 
the  discrepancy  between  the  date  of  the  trial  and  that  of  Clement  V's  bull  of  12 
August  by  the  emendation  '  visitationem  '  for  '  assumptionem  beatss  Marias']. — 
Hist.  Jahrb.  xix.  4. 

Notes  and  documents  illustrating  the  relations  of  Louis  X,  Philip  V,  and  Charles  IV 
with  the  city  of  Tournai  and  the  Tournaisis  :  by  A.  d'Herbomez.  I. — Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  lix.  5. 

Jean  Angeli ;  an  episode  in  the  disputes  between  the  secidar  and  regular  clergy  at 
Tournai  [1482-1483] :  by  P.  Demedldre.— Bull.  Comm.  roy.  d'Hist.  5th  ser.,  viii. 

The  university  of  Paris  and  humanism  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
Jerome  Aleander :  by  J.  Paqdier.  II,  concluded.— Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  1.     Jan. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Huguenot  [taken  by  Henri  Estienne  from  the  '  roy  Huguon 
qui  vaut  autant  dire  a  Tours  qu'a  Paris  le  Moine  bourr6 '  ]  :  by  N.  Weiss.  [A 
note  by  A.  Mazel  is  added  stating  that  in  the  langue  d'oc  the  word  is  commonly 
pronounced  duganau,  which  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  du^ou,  '  the  great 
owl.'  ]— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  12.     Dec. 

The  French  reformation  and  the  French  people  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  by  H.  Hauser. 
Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  2.     Jati. 

The  reformation  at  Chartresin  1561  and  1562  :  by  H.  Lehr. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest. 
FranQ.  xlvii.  12.     Dec. 

Contributions  to  the  history  of  Richelieu  :  by  T.  Ki-kelhaus  [who  prints  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  extracts  of  great  interest  hitherto  un- 
known from  the  papers  of  Francois  Langlois,  sieur  de  Fancan,  some  of  which  deal 
with  the  relations  of  England  and  France  in  the  years  1617-1627].— Hist.  Viertel- 
jahrschr.  ii.  1. 

The  last  period  of  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  [1628],  from  an  unpublished  account  by  the 
papal  nuncio  :  by  E.  Rodocaxachi. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  1. 
Jan. 

Louis  XIV's  conception  of  a  rider :  by  P.  Ssymank  [on  his  conception  of  kingship  as 
expounded  in  the  '  Memoires  historiques  et  instructions  pour  le  Dauphin  ']. — Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr.  ii.  1. 

Illustrations  of  the  etnigration  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  by 
C.  BosT.  Ill :  The  routes  taken  by  fugitives  from  Languedoc  to  Lyons  and  on  to 
Switzerland. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  xlvii.  12.      Dec. 

The  provincial  administration  of  France  under  the  old  regime :  by  P.  Ardashev, 
concluded. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Ja7i.,  Febr. 

Marshal  de  Richelieu  and  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  Guyenne  [1758] :  by  A. 
LoDs. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Frang.   xlviii.  1.      Jan. 

The  French  Guards  in  July  1789:  by  J.  Flammermont  [arguing  that  Taine  has  ex- 
aggerated their  lack  of  discipline]. — R6vol.  Fran?,  xvii.  7.     Jan. 
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The  5th  and  Qth  Oct.  1789:  by  A.  Mathiez,  with  documents.     Ill,  concluded. — Rev. 

hist.  Ixix.  1.     Jan. 
Passages  from  Carl  Engelhert  Oelsner's  memoirs  on  the  French  revolution :  printed 

by  A.  Stern. — Rev.  hist.  Ixix.  2.  March  (continued  from  Ixviii.  1). 
The  republicans  and  the  democrats  from  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  the 

20th  June,  1792:  by  A.  Aulard. — R6vol.  Franc;,  xvii.  6.    Dec. 
Lafayette  and  the  overthroiu  of  the  monarchy  in  France  :  by  H.  Glagau. — Hist.  Zft. 

Ixxxii.  2. 
The  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI :  by  A.  Aulard  [pointing  out  that  the  movement 

proceeded  from   the    communes,  while  the  administrations  of  the  departments 

were  *  moderantists  ']. — R6vol.  Fran?,  xvii.  7.     Jan. 
The  evolution  of  political  ideas  between  the  10th  August  and  the  22nd  September  1792  : 

by  A.  Aulard.      [The  idea  of  a  republic  grew  up  owing  to  the  dethronement  of  the 

king,   the  proofs  of  his  correspondence  with  the  6migr6s,  and  the  news  of  the 

Prussian  invasion.       The  writer  analyses  the  attitude  of  the  legislative  assembly, 

the  people  of  Paris,  and  the  journals.] — Revol.  Fran?,  xvii.  8,  9.    Febr.,  March. 
The  correspondence  of  Detorcy:  by  M.  E.  Jovy  [a  notice  of  these  important  letters 

which  show  what  promises  Bonaparte  made  to  the  constitutional  clergy  in  1801. 

The  letters  are  printed  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Soci4t4  des  Sciences  et  Arts  de  Vitry 

le  Frangais,  xviii.]— R^vol.  Fran?,  xvii.  G.     Dec. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Materials  for  the  history  of  the  prophecy  concerning  the  reappearance  of  the  emperor  : 

by  F.  Lauchert. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xix.  4. 
The  sermons  of  the  Frayiciscan  Johannes  Pauli  [c.  1500] :  by  A.  Linsenmayer. — Hist. 

Jahrb.  xix.  4. 
The  convent  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Agnes  at  Strassburg  during  the  period  of  the 

reformation  :  by  miss  J.  M.  Stone. — Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  29.     Jan. 
Wallenstein's    life  from  1609  to   1623:    by   the   late  F.  Stieve. — S.  B.  Akad.  Wiss. 

Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898.  ii.  2. 
An    episode    in    the    contest    concerning   the   Cleves  succession:  by   F.    Schroeder, 

continued. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xix.  4. 
The  mutiny  of  general  Johannvon  Werth  [1647] :  by  S.  Riezler. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxii.  1,  2. 
The  huguenot  refugees  settled  at  Offenbach,  near  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  and  French 

glassmakers  at  Konigstein  [1698-1699]  :  by  the  late  A.  J.  ENSCHEDEand  N.  Weiss, 

with  documents.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  2.     Febr. 
On   the  history  of  the  idea  of  a  Prussian  hegemony  in  Germany :  by   F.  Meineke 

[printing  letters  from  F.  A.  L.  von  der  Marwitz  and  Justus  von  Gruner  to  Harden- 

berg,  1814-1815]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxii.  1. 
Prince  Bismarck. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxii.  2 ;  Scott.  Rev.  65.     Jan. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.— Church  Qu.  Rev.  94.    Jaii. 

Calendar  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  inguisitions  post  mortem  :  by  Ethel  Stokes  [from 

the  reign  of  Henry  V].     I. — Genealog.  Mag.  22.    Febr. 
Contributions    towards    a    history  of  earlier    education   in    Great   Britain    [with    a 

bibliography] :  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. — Antiquary,  N.S.,  109,  110.    Jan.,  Febr. 
Inventory   of  the  goods  of  James  Cockerell,  sometime  prior  of  Guisborough  [1537]  - 

printed  by  W.  Brown. — Antiquary,  N.S.,  110.    Febr. 
On  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  French  prof estant  hospital  ('  La  Providence ')  in 

London  :  by  A.  G.  Browning,  with  documents  [1708-1727]. — Proc.  Huguenot  Soc. 

Lond.  vi.  1. 
The  third  duke  of  Grafton  [on  the  autobiography  and  correspondence  edited  by  Sir  W. 

R.  Anson].— Quart.  Rev.  377.     Jan. 
Admiral  Duncan. — Quart.  Rev.  377.     Jan. 
The  Flemings  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  origin  of  the  earls  of  Douglas  : 

by  E.  Hocquart.— Ann.  Soc.  arch.  Bruxelles,  1899,  1. 
Slavery  in  modern  Scotland  [tracing  the  servile  condition  of  colliers  and  salt  workers » 

which  lasted  into  the  present  century,  to  labour  legislation  begun  in   1606,  and 
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maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lecky's  view,  that  it  had  no   connexion  with 

medieval  serfdom]. — Edinb.  Eev.  387.     Jan. 
Minutes  of  signatures  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  [1676-1681]  :  described 

by  C.  S.  KoMANEs.— Genealog.  Mag.  21-23.     Jan.-March. 
Notes  on  the  family  of  Walpole  :  by  H.  S.  Vade-Walpole,  continued. — Genealog.  Mag. 

21-23.     Jan.-March. 
Roman  Bibchester  [in  Lancashire] :  by  J.  Garstang.— Antiquary,  N.S.,  111.    March. 
Harrow  School.— QusltL  Rev.  377.    Jan. 
Kilmacolm  and  the  Glencairns  [a  review  of  a  parish  history  1100-1898].— Scott.  Rev. 

65.    Jan. 

Italy 

The. '  Legenda  s.  Anastasii'  [of  Ternij  ;  notes  in  supplement  to  'A.  SS.'  Aug.,  iii.  458- 
460. — Anal.  BoUand.  xvii.  3. 

The  history  of  Sicilian  coinage  from  the  Arab  period  to  the  fourteenth  century,  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Sicilian  law :  by  C.  A.  Garufi.  I  [with 
tables  and  documents]. — Arch.  stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxiii.  1,  2. 

The  suit  between  count  Gtiido  Guerra  and  the  abbess  Agata  of  Bosano  :  by  R.  Davidsohn 
[from  the  concluding  part  of  the  manuscript,  previously  lacking.  It  throws  light  on 
the  relations  of  the  Conti  Guidi  with  Florence,  on  the  Imperial  administration  of 
Tuscany  under  Frederick  I  and  Henry  VI,  and  on  the  early  prosecution  of 
Patarenes  at  Florence]. — Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  5th  series,  xxii.  4. 

The  theological  faculty  in  the  early  days  of  the  university  of  Pavia:  by  Z.  Volta. 
Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.  3rd  series,  xx. 

Documents  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Sicily  [i 355-1 399]  :  printed  by  S.  Salomone- 
Marino. — Arch.  Stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.,  xxiii.  1,  2. 

Sicilian  Notes  :  by  I.  Carini,  concluded.  [They  range  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  include  unpublished  letters  and  papers  of  Domenico  Schiavo 
and  count  Gian   Maria  Mazzucchelli  (1761-1769).] — Arch.  Stor.  N.S.,  xxiii.  1,  2. 

Documents  relating  to  Caterina  Sforza  and  Ludovico  il  Moro  :  by  J.  Casalis. — Arch. 
Stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxii.  4. 

The  duke  d'  Ossuna,  viceroy  of  Sicily  and  afteriuards  of  Naples  :  by  S.  Salomone-Marino 
[with  a  satirical  poem  of  1619]. — Arch.  Stor.  Sicil.,  N.S.  xxiii.  1,  2. 

The  murder  of  Bassville,  French  envoy  at  Borne :  by  G.  0.  Corazzini  [giving  a 
graphic  letter  from  F.  Chigi,  15  Jan.  1793].— Arch.  ^tor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxii.  4. 

A  military  sedition  in  Bome  in  the  year  VI:  by  Vingtrinier  [based  on  some  unpub- 
lished papers  from- the  archives  of  the  conseil  de  guerre  at  Lyons  and  on  the 
unpublished  papers  of  general  d'Allemagne]. — Revol.  Franc?,  xviii.  9.     March. 

FMsa  Baciocchi  [sister  of  Napoleon  I]  in  Italy :  by  E.  Rodocanachi  &  G.  Marcotti, 
I :  Her  life  as  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino  [1805- 1809]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixix.  2. 
March. 

The  correspondence  of  G.  P.  Vieusseux  [illustrating  the  literary  and  political  revival 
of  Italy,  1832-1861]  :  by  G.  Rondoni.— Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  5th  series,  xxii.  4. 

The  dates  of  the  Basilica  Ambrosiana  :  by  L.  Beltrami  [dealing  with  recent  publica- 
tions].— Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xx. 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium 

History  of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  Belgian  principalities  in  the  middle  ages  :  by 
L.  VAN  DER  Kindeke.— Bull.  Comm.  roy.  d'Hist.  5th  ser.  viii. 

On  the  chronology  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  with  other  notices :  by  J.  de  Fremeby. 
[The  chancery  of  William  II,  king  of  the  Romans,  made  errors  in  the  indictions, 
and  reckoned  the  year  sometimes  from  1  Jan.,  sometimes  from  Easter.  The 
former  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  prevailed  in  Holland  until  1297,  after 
which,  until  1575,  the  Easter  style  was  used.  But  various  towns  had  each  its  own 
practice,  of  which  particulars  are  here  given.]  A  criticism  of  certain  points. is 
added  by  R.  Fruin  Th.  Azn.,  with  a  reply  by  J.  de  Fremery. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch. 
en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  4. 

Goswin,  bishop  elect  of   Utrecht  [1249J :  by  C.  Pijnacker  Hordijk,  with  documents.— 

,     Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd  ser.  x.  4. 
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The  origin  of  the  conseil  des  finances  in  the  Low  Countries  :  by  E  Lameere. — Ann. 
r6d6r.  arch^ol.  Belg.  xii. 
On  the  parts  played  by  the  provincial  inquisitor,  Buard  Tapper,  and  Nicolaas  van 
Nieuwland,  bishop  elect  of  Utrecht,  in  the  condemnation  for  lieresy  of  Angelus 
.     Merula  [i 554-1 556]  :  by  the  late  K.  Fkuin  [who  reduces  the  charges  made  against 
m    the  two  former  to  probable  proportions]. — Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.  3rd 
'     ser.  X.  4. 
Political  theories  and  the  states  general  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  archdukes 
Albert  and  Isabella  :  by  V.  Brants. — Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  3rd  ser.  xxxv. 
Letters  of  sir  Dudley  Carleton  on  the  English  Koman  catholics  at  Spa  [1616]  :  printed 
by  A.  Body. — Bull.  Inst.  arch.  Liegeois,  1899,  1. 
Russia 
Busskaya  Pravda  and  the  manuscripts  of  it  [the  Kussian  code  of  the  twelfth  century] : 
by  V.  Sergueievitch. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Jan. 
'  New  information   about   tJie   false   Demetrius:    by   V.   Timostchuk. —  Russk.    Star. 

Jan.,  Febr. 
The  tsar  Basil  Shuiski  and  the  boyars  in  1606  :  by  S.  Platonov. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar. 

Prosv.     Dec. 
TJie  emperor  Alexander  I  and  his  times:   by  V.   Timiryazev.     Ill:    1816-1825. — 

Istorich.  Viestn.     Dec. 
Senator  Sinelnikov  and  Alexander  I:  by  P.  Suvorov.^ — Istorich.  Viestn.     Jan. 
TJie  reign  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I  [from  the  diary  of  G.  Villamov]. — Eussk.  Starina. 

Jan. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  at  Chernigov  in  1845  •  by  P.  Isaievich. — Russk.  Star.     Feb. 
Warsaw  in  1861  froTn  the  recollections  of  an  eye-witness  :  by  N.  Goremikin. — Istorich. 

Viestn.     Febr. 
Autobiography  of  general  Valerian  Belgarde  [on  the  war  in  the  Caucasus]. — Russk. 
Star.     Jan.,  Febr. 
i  The  village  Chincheviki  of  White  Bussia  [peasants  who  paid  a  peculiar  tax  to  their 

lords] :  by  F.  Leontovich. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Febr. 

America  and  Colonies 

Tlie  administrative  history  of  the  British  dependencies  in  the  further  east :  by  H.  M. 

Stephens. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  2.     Jan. 
Bhode  Island  and  the  formation  of  the  union :  by  F.  G.  Bates  [who  sketches  the 

history  of   the  colony  previous  to  the  war  of   independence,  and  examines  the 

circumstances   which   deferred  the   ratification   by  Rhode  Island  of   the  federal 

constitution]. — Columbia  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist.  x.  2. 
The  Connecticut  loyalists  :  by  G.  A.  Gilbert. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  2.     Jan. 
The  politics  of  John  Adams  :  by  A.  D.  Morse. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  2.     Jan. 
Tlie  first  republican  national  convention  [1856]  :  by  G.  W.  Julian. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev. 

iv.  2.     Jan. 
Stofiewall   Jackson  [in   connexion  with   lieut.-colonel   G.  F.  R.  Henderson's  book] 

Edinb.  Rev.  887.     Jan. 
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I.  GENEEAL  HISTOEY 

(Including  works  of  miscellaneous  contents) 


CoLONNA  (Egidio).  Li  livres  du  gouverne- 
ment  des  rois ;  a  French  translation 
of  the  treatise  De  regimine  principum. 
Published  by  S.  P.  Molenaer.  Pp.  xlii, 
461.     New  York  :  Macmillan.     ^3. 

Grotefend  (H.)  Taschenbuch  der 
Zeitrechnung  des  deutschen  Mittel- 
alters  und  der  Neuzeit.  Pp.  166. 
Hanover  :  Hahn.     3-50  m. 

Heinemann  (0.  von).  Die  Handschriften 
der  herzoglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Wolfen- 
biittel  beschrieben.  II :  Die  Auguste- 
isehen  Handschriften.  III.  Pp.  411. 
Wolfenbiittel :  Zwissler.     15  m. 

Ingold  (A.  M.  P.)  Les  manuscrits  des 
anciennes  maisons  religieuses  d'Alsace. 
Pp.  71.     Colmar  :  Huffel.    3  f. 

Omont  (H.)  Inventaire  sommaire  des 
manuscrits  grecs  de  la  Bibliotheque 
nationale  et  des  autres  bibliotheques  de 
Paris  et  des  departements.    Supplement 


et    table.     Pp.    238.     Paris :    Leroux. 

6f. 
Rambaud    (J.)     Histoire     des     doctrines 

economiques.    Pp.  516.    Paris  :  Larose. 

10  f. 
Reusens  (chanoine).     Elements  de  paleo- 

graphie.     60  plates  &c.     Paris  :  Fonte- 

moing.     25  f. 
ScHENKL  (H.)     Bibliotheca  patrum  Lati- 

norum     Britannica.       III.       2 :     Die 

Bibliotheken    der    englischen    Kathe- 

dralen   4064-4478.     Pp.   92.     Vienna: 

Gerold.     (.)  70  m.) 
Syon  monastery,  Isleworth,  Catalogue  of 

the  library  of.     Ed.  by  Mary  Bateson. 

Pp.  XXX,  262.     Cambridge  :  University 

Press.     15/. 
Ward  (F.  G.)  Darstellung  und  Wiirdigung 

der  Ansichten  Luthers  vom  Staat  und 

seinen      wirthschaftlichen     Aufgaben. 

Pp.  101.     Jena  :  Fischer.     2-40  m. 


11.  OEIENTAL  HISTOEY 


CoRNiLL  (C.  H.)  Geschichte  des  Volkes 
Israel  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur 
Zerstorung  Jerusalems  durch  die 
Romer.  Pp.  326.  Leipzig :  Haras- 
sowitz.     8  m. 

Castelli  (D.)  Gli  Ebrei ;  sunto  di  storia 
politica  e  letteraria.  Florence  :  Barbera. 
16mo.     4  1. 

Driault  (E.)  La  question  d'orient  depuis 
ses  origines  jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Pp.  407. 
Paris :  Alcan.     7  f. 

Friedlander  (M.)  Der  vorchristHche 
jiidische  Gnosticismus.  Pp.  123. 
Gottingen  :  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht. 
3  m. 

Hunter  (sir  W.  W.)  A  history  of 
British  India.  I :  To  the  overthrow 
of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archi- 
pelago. Pp.  475.  London  :  Longmans. 
18/. 

Kautzsch  (E.)  An  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  chronological  tables  for  the 
history  of  the  Israelites    &c.      Tr.  by 


J.Taylor.    Pp.264.  London : Williams 

and  Norgate.     6/6. 
King  (L.  W.)     Letters  and  inscriptions  of 

Hammurabi,    king   of  Babylon   about 

B.C.  2200  :  to  which  are  added  a  series 

of  letters  of  other  kings  of  the  first 

dynasty  of  Babylon.     I :  Introduction 

and  the  Babylonian  Texts.     London : 

Luzac.     21/. 
KoHLER   (U.)    Das  asiatische   Reich   des 

Antigonos.     Pp.  20.     Berhn  :  Reimer. 

1  m. 
Krall  (J.)     Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 

Blemyer  u.  Nubier.     Pp.  26.     Vienna : 

Gerold.     3  m. 
Lane-Poole  (S.)      Saladin  and  the  fall  of 

the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     Pp.   416. 

London :  Putnam.     5/. 
Marquart     (J.)     Die     Chronologic     der 

alttiirkischen    Inschriften.     Pp.     112. 

Leipzig  :  Dieterich.     4  m. 
Peiser  (F.  E.)    Studien  zur  orientalischen 

Altertumskunde.    II.    Pp.  52.    Berlin : 

Peiser.     3  m. 
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Sayce  (A.  H.)  Earl}-^  Israel  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  Pp.  338.  London : 
Service  and  Paton.     6/. 

Stosch  (G.)  Alttestamentliche  Studien. 
IV:  Israels  Heldenzeit.  Pp.  206. 
Giitersloh  :  Bertelsmann.     2*50  m. 


WiNCKLEK  (H.)  Altorientalische  For- 
schungen.  2.  Keihe.  1. 3,  4.  Pp.  103- 
192.     Leipzig  :  Pfeififer.     5-30  m. 

WiRTH  (A.)  Geschichte  Sibiriens  und  der 
Mandschurei.  Pp.  220.  Bonn  :  Georgi. 
3  m. 


III.   GREEK  AND  ROMAN   HISTORY 


Abistotelis   rioAtTeia    'A07jvatwj'   tertium 

edidit    F.     Blass.        Pp.     xxxi,     123. 

Leipzig :   Teubner. 
Abnaud    (G.)       La     vie     publique     des 

Eomains,  decrite  paries  auteurs  latins. 

Pp.    xxxi,    507.       Marseille :     Laffite. 

16mo.     3-50  f. 
Brunsmid  (J.)  Dielnschriftenund  Miinzen 

der    griechischen    Stiidte   Dalmatiens. 

Pp.  86.     Vienna  :  Holder.     6  m. 
Dreyfus  (E.)     Essai  sur  les  lois  agraires 

sous     la     republique     romaine.        Pp. 

254.      Paris :    Calmann-L6vy.      18mo. 

3-50  f. 
Inscriptiones   Graecae  insularum  maris 

Aegaei.       Ill :    Inscriptiones   Graecae 

insularum    Syrnes,     Teutlussae,    Teli, 


Nisyri,  Astypalaeae,  Anaphes,  Therae 

et  Therasiae,  Pholegandri,  Meli,  Cimoli. 

Ed.  F.  Hiller  de  Gaertringen.     Pp.  272. 

Berlin :  Eeimer.     Fol.     32  m. 
IsHAM   (N.   M.)       The   Homeric    palace. 

Pp.  64.      Providence   (Ehode  Island)  : 

The  Preston  and  Bounds  Company. 
luRispRUDENTiAE      autchadrianae      quae 

supersunt.     Ed.  F.   P.  Bremer.     II,  1. 

Pp.  582.     Leipzig  :  Teubner.     8  m. 
Limes,  Der  obergermanischraetische,  des 

Eomerreiches.        Hsg.     von     O.     von 

Sarwey,  E.  Fabricius,  und  F.  Hettner. 

Heidelberg :  Petters.     4to.     5  m. 
WiLBRANDT  (M.)  Die  poHtische  uud  socialc 

Bedeutung  der  attischen   Geschlechter 

vor  Solon.     Pp.  95.     Leipzig.     2-40  m. 


IV.  ECCLESIASTICAL,  MEDIEVAL,   AND   MODERN  HISTORY 

(For  works  relating  to  the  history  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  see 
the  special  sections  below) 


AusTRiA.-Osterreichischer  Erbfolge-Krieg 

[1 740- 1 748].      Ill:    Kriege   unter  der 

Eegierung  der  Kaiserin-Konigin   Maria 

Theresia.     Pp.  997.     Vienna :    Seidel. 

30  m. 
Bloesch  (E.)     Geschichte  der  schweizer- 

isch-reformierten    Kirchen.       1.      Pp. 

500.     Bern  :  Schraid  6:  Francke.     9  m. 
Blok  (P.  J.)      History  of  the   people  of 

the  Netherlands.    I.    London  :  Putnam. 

12/6. 
BoppE  (P.)     Les  Espagnols   a  la  grande 

arm6e:   le  corps  de  la  Romana  [1807- 

1808]  ;    le   regiment   Joseph-Napoleon 

[1809-1813].     Paris:  Berger-Levrault. 

6f. 
Bourgeois   (E.)      Manuel   historique   de 

politique  etrangere.  II:  Les  revolutions 

[1 789- 1 830].     Pp.806.     Paris:   Belin. 

18mo.      5-50  f. 
Br^hier    (L.)    Le    schisme    oriental    de 

I'onzi^me    siecle.      Pp.    314.      Paris : 

Leroux.     7*50  f. 
Brialmont  (A.)     Les  progres  de  la  defense 

des  etats   et   de   la    fortification   per- 

manente    depuis    Vauban.       Pp.    369. 

Brussels:  Guyot. 
Bright  (W.)      Some  aspects  of  primitive 

church    life.         Pp.     276.       London: 

Longmans.     6/. 
Bronchorstii   (Everardi)     Diarium    sive 

adversaria  omnium  quae  gesta  sunt  in 

academia  Leydensi  [1591-1627],  uitg. 

door  J.  C.  van  Slee.^    Pp.  229.      The 

Hague:  Nijhoff. 


Browning  (0.)  Charles  XII  of  Sweden. 
Pp.  368.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
6/. 

Caird  (L.  H.)  The  history  of  Corsica. 
Pp.  179.     London :  Unwin.     5/. 

Dandliker  (K.)  A  short  history  of 
Switzerland.  Tr.  by  E.  Salisbury. 
Pp.  322.    London  :   Sonneiischein.  7/6. 

DuFAYARB  (C.)  Histoire  de  la  negociation 
des  ambassadeurs  envoyes  au  due  de 
Savoie  par  les  cantons  evangeliques 
[1686].  Pp.  154.  Moutiers-Tarentaise  : 
imp.  Ducloz.     15  f. 

DziALowsKi  (G.  von).  Isidor  und  Ilde- 
fons  als  Litteraturhistoriker ;  eine 
kritische  Untersuchung  der  Schriften 
'  de  viris  illustribus  '  des  Isidor  von 
Sevilla  und  des  Ildefons  von  Toledo. 
Pp.  160.     Miinster  :  3-80  m. 

Eliade  (P.)  De  rinfiuence  franc^aise  sur 
I'esprit  public  en  Roumanie.  Pp.  436. 
Paris  :  Leroux. 

Friedrich  (I.)  Ignaz  von  Dollinger ; 
sein  Leben,  auf  Grund  seines  schrift- 
lichen  Nachlasses  dargestellt.  I :  Von 
der  Geburt  bis  zum  Ministerium  Abel 
[1799-1837].  Pp.506.  Munich  :  Beck. 
8  m. 

FowKE  (F.  R.)  The  Bayeux  tapestry; 
a  history  and  description.  Pp.  150. 
London :  Bell.     16mo.     10/6. 

Friis  (H.  E.)  Konigin  Christine  von 
Schweden  [1626-1689]  ;  ein  Lebens- 
bild.  Aus  dem  diinischen  von  P. 
Klaiber.  Pp.  191.  Leipzig :  Meyer.  4  m. 
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Garcia  de  la  Vega  (baron  de).  Kecueil 
des  traites  et  conventions  concernant  le 
royaume  de  Belgique.  XVI.  Pp.  476. 
Namur:  Delvaux. 

Gehring  (J.)  Die  Sekten  der  russischen 
Kirche  [1003-1897]  nach  ihrem  Ur- 
sprunge  und  inneren  Zusammenhange 
dargestellt.  Pp.  240.  Leip25ig  :  Eichter. 
5  m. 

Gelzer  (H.)  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  und 
diebyzantinischeChronographie.  II.  2. 
Pp.  427-500.   LeijJaig :  Hinrichs.    2  m. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  tChe  history  of  the 
Recline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Ed.  by  J.  B.  Bury.  VI.  Pp.  560. 
London :  Methuen.    6/. 

GiLLioDTs  VAN  Severen  (L.)  Coutumcs 
des  pays  et  comte  de  Flandre ;  quartier 
de  Furnes.  Coutumes  de  la  ville  et 
chatellenie  de  Furnes.  IV.  Pp.  566. 
Brussels :  Goemaere. 

Guilhermy  (E.  de).  M6nologe  de  la  com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus  (Assistance  de  Ger- 
manic). I :  Les  provinces  d'Autriche, 
de  Boheme,  de  Haute-Allemagne,  du 
Haut  et  du  Bas-Rhin.  Pp.  569,  543. 
Paris  :  impr.  Leroy.     4to.     20  f. 

Halkin  (L.)  Correspondance  de  dom 
Edmond  Martene  avec  le  baron  de 
Grassier  [1 7 1 8- 1 736].  Pp.210.  Liege: 
De  Thier. 

Harnack  (A.)  History  of  dogma.  V : 
Tr.  by  J.  Millar.  Pp.  352.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate.     10/6. 

Heinrich  (P.)  L'alliance  franco-algeri- 
enne  au  xvi*"  si^cle.  Pp.  229.  Lyons  : 
impr.  Mougin-Rusand. 

HiRSCH  (F.)  Brandenburg  und  England 
[1674- 1 679].  2  parts.  Pp.  24,  28. 
Berlin  :  Gaertner.     4to. 

Hume  (M.  A.  S.)  Spain,  its  greatness 
and  decay.  Pp.  460.  Cambridge  :  Uni- 
versity Press.     6/. 

Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  La  France  et 
ritalie[i859].  Pp.428.  Paris:  Dentu. 
16mo.     3-50  f. 

Klaczko  (J.)  Rome  et  la  renaissance  ; 
essais  et  esquisses  :  Jules  II.  Pp.  453. 
Paris  :  Plon  &  Nourrit.     10  f. 

Leo  of  Assisi.  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the 
mirror  of  perfection.  Ed.  by  P.  Saba- 
tier.  Tr.  by  S.  Evans.  Pp.  248.  18mo. 
London  :  Nutt.     2/. 

Mac S WINE Y  de  Mashanaglass  (marquis). 
Le  Portugal  et  le  Saint-Siege.  I :  Les 
epees  d'honneur  envoyees  par  les  papes 
aux  rois  de  Portugal  au  seizieme  siecle. 
Pp.  76.     Paris  :  Picard. 

Martange  (general  major  de),  aide  de 
camp  du  prince  Xavier  de  Saxe.  Cor- 
respondance inedite  [1756-1782]  re- 
cueillie  par  C.  Breard.  Pp.  xxxii,  647. 
Paris:  Picard,     8  f . 

Maulde  La  Claviere  (R.  de).  Les  femmes 
de  la  renaissance.  Pp.  722.  Paris : 
Perrin.     8  f. 

Mayer  (E.)  Mittelalterliche  Verfassungs- 
geschichte.  Deutsche  und  franzosische 
Verfassungsgeschichte  vom  neunten  bis 


zum  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert.  2  vol. 
Pp.  554,  438.  Leipzig  :  Deichert. 
24  m. 

MiLUKOw  (P.)  Skizzen  russischer  Kul- 
turgeschichte.  Deutsch  von  E.  David- 
son. I.  Pp.  240.  Leipzig :  Wigand. 
6  m. 

MoLMENTi  (P.)  Sebastian©  Veniero  e  la 
battaglia  di  Lepanto.  Pp.  380. 
Florence.     16mo. 

MoMMERT  (C.)  Die  heilige  Grabeskirche 
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Bernard,  the  King  s  Scribe 

THE  most  tantalising  reign,  perhaps,  in  our  history  is  that  of 
Henry  I.  As  prolonged  as  that  of  his  famous  grandson,  and 
probably  no  less  important  in  our  institutional  development,  its 
darkness  is  broken  only  by  scattered  rays  of  light.  Indeed,  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  finance  and  of  its  judicial  and  administrative 
changes,  we  are  in  the  main  dependent  on  a  priceless  but  solitary 
record,  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  1180.  But  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  great  advance  that  had  been  made  in  the  organisation  of 
government  and  in  the  formation  of  an  official  class  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  crown. 

The  curious,  if  not  unique,  documents  with  which  I  am  about 
to  deal  relate  to  one  of  that  official  class,  and  bring  us  into  con- 
tact with  the  names  of  many  others.  We  meet  with  officers  of  the 
chancery,  the  Scrlptorkuji,  and  the  king's  chapel;  we  see  the 
justices  itinerant  at  work  ;  we  watch  the  burgesses  of  Winchester 
and  of  London  buying  and  selling  the  land  in  their  streets ;  and, 
above  all,  we  meet  with  a  plea  before  that  Norman  exchequer  the 
existence  of  which,  under  Henry  I,  has  been  asserted  only  to  be 
denied.^  Sought  for  as  yet  in  vain  by  scholars  in  England,  in 
Germany,  and  in  France,  its  existence  and  character  are  here 
proved,  and  a  marked  legal  development  illustrated  by  the  plea  in 
question.  Thus,  just  as  I  have  argued  that  '  scutage  '  was  not,  as 
supposed,  a  novel  introduction  under  Henry  II,  so  can  a  well- 
known  legal  principle  be  carried  back  to  his  grandfather's  reign. 

The  whole  of  these  documents  are  found  on  a  couple  of  folios 

'  '  The  Norman  Exchequer,'  Dr.  Stubbs  writes,  '  first  appears  under  Henry  II ' 
{Const ituticnal  History  of  England,^  134).  'There  is  no  genuine  mention  of  it 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II '  {ibid.  §  126) . 
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in  a  cartulary,^  and  are  notes  of  the  title-deeds  of  Bernard  the 
scribe,  a  benefactor  to  Merton  Priory,  to  which  the  cartulary 
relates.  They  begin  before  the  year  1123,  and  are  all  previous, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  roll  of  1130,  in  which  we  recognise  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  the  parties  and  witnesses  they  name.  It  is  a 
peculiar  but  fortunate  circumstance  that  their  lists  of  witnesses  are 
as  full  as  the  notes  themselves  are  short.  One  is  startled,  at  first,  to 
find  a  *  scribe,'  a  man  moreover  of  English  blood,  attended,  as  in  this 
case,  by  '  esquires,'  but  Bernard  had  a  certain  inheritance  of  his 
own,  and  he  was  able  to  increase  his  estate  by  acquiring  lands  and 
churches,  the  latter,  I  think,  a  favourite  investment  with  the 
Crown's  clerical  staff.  He  is  mentioned  in  six  entries  on  the  roll  of 
1130,  of  which  five  are  under  Cornwall ;  and  we  find  him  excused 
Danegeld  on  one  hide  in  Surrey,  and  on  two  and  a  half  in  Corn- 
wall. Bernard  was  probably  dead  in  1148  ;  for  in  that  year  we  find 
the  houses  of  Gisulf  the  scribe  at  Winchester  held  by  the  prior  of 
Merton.  We  know  from  the  documents  below  that  Bernard  had 
acquired  them  previously. 

It  will  probably  be  best  to  group  the  documents  according  to 
the  matters  with  which  they  deal.  In  Cornwall,  in  London,  and  at 
Winchester,  we  shall  find,  the  above  Gisulf  had  held  property  after- 
wards held  by  Bernard,  who  was  like  himself  a  king's  scribe. 

We  will  begin,  as  in  the  cartulary,  with  the  Cornish  deeds. 

(No.  8."^)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Henricus  rex  con- 
cessit Bernardo  scriptori  et  heredibus  suis  et  cartis  suis  confirmavit  omnes 
terras  quas  habuit  Bernardus  in  Cornubia  de  eo  et  dominis  suis,  scilicet 
totam  terrain  que  fuit  Gisulfi  et  omnes  res  suas,  et  terram  que  fuit  Theodulfi 
avi  Bernardi  et  Brictrici  avunculi  sui  et  Ailsii  patris  sui,  et  totam  terram 
que  fuit  Dodonis  et  terram  que  fuit  Kann[ulfi]  Cancellarii  in  castello,  et 
ecclesiam  de  Lanwhittonia,'*  et  terram  de  TrecharP  et  de  Menwinnoe^'  et 
de  Cheulent  de  feudo  episcopi,  et  terram  de  Charnbrixi  de  feoudo  Eicardi 
de  Luci,  et  terram  de  Trethu  de  feudo  Willelmi  filii  Eicardi,  et  terram  de 
Treghestoc  de  feudo  Eogeri  de  Curcell[is],  et  terram  de  Botwei  de  Wigan' 
de  feudo  Eicardi  de  Lucy,  et  ecclesiam  de  Lischaret  de  feudo  Eeg[is],  et 
virgultum  castelli  de  feudo  Eualdi  filii  Wigani,  et  terram  de  Treualrig  de 
feudo  Andree  de  Vitreio,  scilicet,  Eogerus  episcopus  Saresberiensis  et 
Eanulfus  cancellarius  et  Gaufridus  capellanus  suus  et  Eobertus  de  Sigillo 
et  Nigellus  de  Albin[eioj  et  Gaufridus  de  Ghntton'  et  Edwardus 
Sarresberiensisj  et  Willelmus  de  Sancto  Claro  et  Grimbaldus  medicus. 

The  name  of  Eanulf  the  chancellor  dates  this  important 
charter  as  previous  to  1123.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Geoffrey,  his 
chaplain,  whose  name  immediately  follows  his  own  and  precedes 
that  of  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  was  Geoffrey  who  succeeded  him  as 

-  Cotton  MS.  Cleop.  C.  vii.  fos.  99,  100. 

^  These  numbers  give  the  order  of  the  deeds  in  the  MS. 

*  Lawhitton  in  Lezant  (near  Launceston). 

^  Trecharrel  in  Lezant.  «  Menwenick  in  Trewen. 
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chancellor  and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.  The  remaining 
witnesses  are  well-known  men,  and  are  all  mentioned  on  the  roll  of 
1130.  The  chief  interest,  perhaps,  of  the  charter  is  found  in 
Bernard's  pedigree.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  father's  and  the 
mother's  side  he  was  of  English  birth,  though  it  would  be  hardly  safe 

■  to  identify  his  father  in  Domesday.  It  should  be  observed  that  one 
of  his  brothers  bore  the  Norman  name  of  Nicholas  and  another  the 
Breton  name  of  Jordan.  Dodo  is  found  in  Domesday  holding  a 
single  Cornish  manor  of  the  count  of  Mortain.'^  Gisulf  was  one  of 
the  king's  scribes  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.  A  later  acquisi- 
tion, probably,  of  land  by  Bernard  from  the  bishop  of  Exeter  is 
spoken  of  in  this  entry  on  the  roll  of  1130  : 

Bernardus  scriba  reddit  compotum  de  1  palefrido  pro  concessione  terra 
de  episcopo  Exoniensi,  Regi  se  adquietavit  de  1  palefrido  per  breve 
Regis  (p.  160). 

William  FitzEichard  was  a  Cornish  magnate,  father-in-law  of 
Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall,'^  who  figures  on  the  same  roll,  and 
Roger  *  de  Curcellis  '  is  found  as  a  tenant-in-chief  in  Domesday. 

The  surprise  of  the  charter  is  Richard  de  Luci.  As  the  great 
justiciar  was  still  in  office  at  least  fifty -six  years  after  the  date  of 
this  document,  another  Richard,  hitherto  unknown,  must  be  here 
spoken  of.  But,  in  my  study  on  '  The  Honour  of  Ongar,'  ^  I  brought 
i  to  light  the  curious  fact  that,  as  part  of  that  honour,  the  great 
justiciar  himself  held  a  Cornish  fief,^^  the  origin  of  which  has  not 
been  accounted  for.  It  is  entered  under  John,  as  consisting  of  nine 
knights'  fees,^^  and  may  probably  be  recognised  in  the  entry  of  1166, 
under  Cornwall : — 

Ricardus  de  Lucy  tenet  de  antiquo  feodo  x  milites  et  de  feodo  Adae 
Malherbe  ix  milites.  ^- 

The  former  of  these  must  have  been  that  to  which  the  above 
document  refers,  for  Adam  'deT^Ialerba  '  was  still  living  in  1130.^"' 
Richard's  fief  of  nine  knights  was  not  in  any  case  identical  with 
that  of  any  Domesday  under-tenant. 

The  charter  which  follows  deals  with  churches,  not  with  a  lay 
fief ;  nor  does  it  mention  Cornwall.  It  will,  however,  be  convenient 
to  take  it  in  this  place.  It  will  be  observed  that  Geoffrey  has  now 
become  chancellor,  and  that  the  date  of  this  document  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

(No.  1.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerimt  [presentes]  ubi  Riialdus  filius 
Wigan[i]  dedit  et  concessit  Bernard'  scriptori  in  elemosina  omnes  ecclesias 

'  Domesday,  124  b.  ^  Gesta  Stej^hani  (Ilolls  Series),  pp.  03-4. 

^  Essex  Archcsological  Transactions,  vii.  [n.s.j  149,  1'50. 

'*•  See  also  my  paper  on  '  The  Heirs  of  Bichard  de  Lucy  '  {Genealogist,  Jan.  1899). 

"  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  612.  '-  Ibid.  p.  261. 

"  BoU  Pip.  31  Hen.  I,  p.  160. 
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terre  sue  que  fuit  Brictici  Walensis  cum  terris  et  decimis  et  omnibus  rebus 
ecclesiis  pertinentibus  :  G[aufndus]  cancellarius  et  Robertus  de  Sigillo  et 
Wfillelmusj  Cumin  et  Willelmus  archidiaconus  Eborac[ensis]  et 
Niebol[aus]  frater  Bernardi  scrip toris  et  Amfrid[us]  filius  ipsius  Rualdi 
et  Rogerus  et  Rannulfus  scutigeri  Bernardi. 

Ruald,  son  of  Wigan,  a  Breton  from  his  name,  appears  on  the 
roll  of  1130  as  a  landowner  in  four  counties,  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Cambridge,  and  Suffolk,  in  all  of  which  the  Bretons  were  strong. 
But  his  chief  holding  was  in  Cornwall,  where  the  land  of  Brictic 
'  Walensis,'  which  had  passed  to  him,  may  have  been  the  five  small 
manors  held  of  the  count  of  Mortain  by  '  Brictric  '  in  1086J^ 

William  Cumin's  position  should  be  noticed  ;  also  the  mention 
of  Bernard's  esquires. 

We  next  come  to  a  charter  relating  to  Launceston  Castle : 

(No.  2.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Rex  Henricus 
dedit  Bernardo  scriptori  vacuam  terram  in  Castello  Lanstauaton'  que  est 
inter  puteum  et  capellam  ad  se  hospitandum,  scilicet  Willelmus  de  Tanc- 
karuilla  et  Willelmus  de  Albin[eio]  pincerna  et  Willelmus  de  Albin[eio] 
Britto  et  Paganus  filius  Johannis  et  Drogo  de  Mance. 

The  list  of  witnesses  to  this  charter  illustrates  well  the  necessity 
for  the  suffixes  '  pincerna '  and  '  Brito,'  applied  for  distinction's 
sake.  Drogo  *  de  Monceio  '  is  found  on  the  roll  of  1130  as  a  land- 
holder in  Sussex,  and  occurs  in  my  calendar  of  foreign  charters  as 
a  witness  to  charters  of  Henry  I,  late  in  the  reign.  William  de 
Tancarville,  however,  was  dead  in  1130  ;  so  the  charter  is  of  rather 
earlier  date. 

Then  follows  another  Cornish  charter,  relating  to  one  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  one,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
personal  names  found  in  it. 

(No.  4.)  Hi  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Brichnotus  clama- 
vit  quietam  caluinpniani  quam  habuit  de  se  et  heredibus  suis  versus 
Bernardum  et  heredes  suos  de  una  acra  terre  et  domibus  suis  de  Canbrixi  '^ 
pro  ix  solidis  quos  Bernardus  ei  inde  dedit,  scilicet,  Eluricus  presbiter  de 
Lansant  et  Alsi  filius  luthechel'  et  frater  eius  Elricus  et  Ysaac  presbiter 
et  Ansgodus  de  Castello  et  Brichnot'  filius  Pant'  et  Ricardus  filius  suus 
et  loliel'  de  Listona  et  Wuncild'  Lotheger  et  Brictric'  de  Lanwenuc  et 
Brie  wold  Traval  et  Andreas  filius  eius  et  Rabuc'  et  frater  eius  Oliverus  et 
Lipsius  et  Rogerus  frater  eius  et  Osbfertj  et  David  et  Radulfus  armigeri 
Bernardi.  Et  ex  parte  Bricnod'  s[ciiicetj  Ail  ward  de  Hansau'  et  Osmerus 
palmarius  et  Doddo  frater  Brichnod. 

Tlie  next  two  charters  show  us  the  itinerant  justices  of  Henry  I 
actually  at  work.  In  the  first  they  are  seen  sitting  in  the  court  of 
the  bishop  of  Exeter ;  in  the  second  we  similarly  see  them  in  the 

'■'  Domesday,  124:  b. 

'^  I  have  not  identiliecl  this  place,  the  '  Charnbrixi '  of  the  opening  charter,  but  it 
may,  1  think,  be  the  manor  of  Lucies  in  Landeweclnack  and  Grade. 
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county  court  of  Devon.  Eobert  Arundel  and  his  fellows  (et  socii  sui) 
are  entered  on  the  roll  of  1130  as  holding  forest  and  other  pleas  in 
Devon  and  elsewhere ;  but  these  charters,  probably,  are  of  somewhat 
earlier  date.  For  Stephen,  son  of  Erchembald,  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  1130,^^  and  Kichard,  son  of  Baldwin,  had  ceased  to  be 
sheriff  of  Devon  at  Michaelmas  1129.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
contrary  to  what  would  probably  be  expected,  these  three  justices  were 
all  members  of  local  territorial  houses.  Eobert  Arundel  was  obviously 
a  relative  of  that  Eoger  Arundel  who  appears  in  Domesday  as  a 
Dorset  and  Somerset  tenant-in -chief.  He  was  himself  excused 
Danegeld,  in  1130,  on  29  hides  in  Dorset.  Durand  de  Moion  was 
undoubtedly  related  to  a  great  Domesday  tenant  in  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Wilts  and  Devon,  namely,  William  de  Moion. ^'  He  is  mentioned 
as  an  official  in  a  writ  of  Henry  I  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  in  1120 
or  1121.^^  As  for  the  third,  Herbert  de  Alneto,  he  was  so  great 
a  landowner  in  Cornwall  that  we  find  his  son,  in  1130,  paying 
1001.  for  his  '  relief : '  ''^  this  entry  also  proves  that  Herbert  was  dead 
at  the  time,  and  that,  therefore,  both  these  documents  are  anterior 
to  that  date.  The  '  Trecharl '  of  the  first  document  is  that  of  the 
opening  charter. 

(No.  15.)  Isti  sunt  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  in  curia  Willelmi  episcopi 
Exoniensis  ubi  Bernardus  scriba  disrationavit  terram  de  Trecharl  versus 
filium  Elwii  Golde  cui  episcopus  terram  illam  dederat  et  per  judic[ium] 
curie  episcopi  reddidit  ipse  episcopo  terram.  Et  episcopus  dedit  eam  Ber- 
nardo sicut  hereditatem  suam  pro  iiij°''  marc  [is]  argenti  de  Belevamine, 
videlicet :  Eobertus  Arundel  et  Durandus  de  Moion  et  Herbertus  de  Alneto 
Justici[arii]  domini  Eegis  et  Clarembaldus  medicus  et  Ernaldus  archi- 
diaconus  et  Edmundus  de  Cubic  et  Vivianus  thesaurarius  et  Odo  magister 
et  Nigellus  de  Plinthon'  et  Willelmus  de  Warewast  et  Malgerius  dapifer, 
et  Radulfus  filius  Fulchard  et  Orgar  de  Sancto  Stephano. 

The  high  position  of  Clarembald  *  medicus,'  next  to  the  king's 
justices,  and  before  the  local  archdeacon,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  chaplain  as  well.'^"  He  seems  to  have  been  given 
lands  in  Devon.-'  If  Vivian  was  treasurer  of  Exeter,  he  is  an 
earlier  holder  of  that  office  than  is  found  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti. 
'  William  de  Warewast '  suggests,  of  course,  the  bishop  of  Exeter  of 
that  name  under  Henry  I,  but,  as  it  was  in  the  latter's  court  that 
he  thus  appears  as  a  mere  witness,  he  must  have  been  a  namesake. 

'«  Pipe  Roll,  p.  156. 

'^  Compare  Bruton  and  Montacute  Cartularies  (Somerset  Record  Society),  p.  237. 

'**  '  Et  nisi  feceris,  Warinus  vicecomes  et  Durandus  de  Moiun  laciant  fieri,'  Bigelow's 
Placlta,  p.  117  (citing  Madox's  Exchequer). 

'"  '  Ricardus  filius  Herbert!  de  Alneto  reddit  compotum  de  cl  marcis  argenti  pro 
terra  patris  sui  et  vadim[oniis]  que  pater  suus  habuit '  [Pipe  Boll,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  158). 

'^  As  '  Clarembaldus  medicus  et  capellanus  '  he  is  witness  to  a  St.  Paul's  charter 
in  Ninth  Report  Hist.  MSS.,  app.  i.  p.  66  a.  It  is  assigned  in  that  Report  to  about 
1127,  but  belongs  to  1108-1120. 

■''  Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  157. 
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(No.  16.)  Isti  sunt  testes  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  ArcLembaldus 
Flandrensis  reddidit  Bernardo  per  Judicium  comitatus  Devonie  terram  que 
fuit  avi  sui  ad  castellum  Lastauoton  sicut  hereditatem  suam  quam  Bos 
clericus  tenuerat.  Et  ipsi  Bovoni  dedit  Archembaldus  xl  denarios  et 
Bernardus  scriba  dedit  ei  xl  denarios  ut  Bos  et  fratres  sui  clamarent 
Bernardo  et  heredibus  suis  quietam  terram  illam  de  Calumpnia  sua  de 
Rege  tenendam,  videlicet :  Robertus  Arundel  et  Durandus  de  Moion  et 
Herbertus  de  Alneto  et  Ricardus  filius  Baldewini  et  Willelmus  de  Warel- 
wast  et  Algorus  de  Cabuham  et  Rannulfus  filius  Exaudi  et  Stephanus 
filius  Archembaldi. 

Of  Launceston  Castle  we  have  heard  already.  As  for  the  last 
witness,  Stephen,  son  of  Archembald,  we  find  him,  under  Devon,  on 
the   roll   of  1130.     It  was  doubtless  his  son  who,  in  1166,  held 

*  viii  militum  feoda  tarn  in  Devonia  quam  in  Cornubia '  of  the  earl 
of  Cornwall.^^  His  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  dead  in  1130,  was 
related  perhaps  to  the  '  Erchenbaldus '  who  held  some  Cornish 
manors,  in  1086,  from  the  count  of  Mortain;^^  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  ease  relating  to  Launceston,  Cornwall,  is  here  decided  in  the 
county  court  of  Devon. 

From  Cornwall  we  may  now  turn  to  Winchester,  and  there  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  amongst  the  king's  officials. 

(No.  6.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Willelmus  de 
Ponte  Archar[um]  reddidit  et  concessit  Bernardo  scriptori  domum  que  fuit 
Gisulfi,  scilicet  in  Winton[ia]  super  aquam,  que  prius  fuerat  Anselmi 
clerici,  scilicet:  G[aufridus]  cancellarius  et  Nigellus  nepos  episcopi  Sares- 
beriensis  et  Robertus  de  Sigillo  et  Gaufridus  de  Clintona  et  Osbertus  de 
Ponte  Arcliar[um]. 

Gisulf  '  scriptor  Regis  '  is  duly  found  in  the  Winton  Survey .^^ 

-2  Bed  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  262,  where  the  name  is  '  Erkenbaldus  fihus 
Simonis '  (sic).  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  for  the  purpose  of  textual  criticism. 
It  is  clearly  the  same  man  who  appears  as  '  Archebaldus  filius  Stephani '   (p.  256), 

*  Herchembaldus  Flemeng  '  (p.  254),  and  'Erkenbaldus  Flandrensis'  (p.  259),  though 
the  Index  makes  three  men  of  him.  Moreover,  his  fief  was  held,  under  Kichard  I,  by 
'  Stephen  Flandrensis'  (Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall  [1811],  p.  136),  who  was  succeeded 
in  turn,  under  John,  by  '  Archemand  [sic]  Flandrensis'  {Red  Book,  p.  539).  Now, 
where  the  i^efZ  i^oofc  reads  'Simonis'  (in  1166),  the  Black  Book  has  only  '  S.'  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Red  Book  scribe  indulged  himself  in  illicit  extension. 
This  ease,  I  think,  does  not  stand  alone,  but  it  is  a  specially  striking  one.  This  point  is 
so  important  that  I  am  tempted  to  cite  from  the  Red  Book  (p.  383)  the  entry  :  '  David 
de  Armere  x  milites.'  This  leading  under4enant  of  earl  Simon  was  really  David  de 
Armentieres,  and  a  tenant  on  the  '  Gant '  fief  which  had  come  to  the  earl  with  his 
wife.  His  family,  therefore,  must  have  come  to  England,  with  the  Ghent  house,  from 
Armentieres  in  West  Flanders.  Now  the  Black  Book  reads  only  '  Arm','  and  Hearne, 
as  its  editor,  shrewdly  suggested  that  this  should  be  extended  as  '  Armenters  vel 
Armentiers  sive  Armenteres.'  But  the  Red  Book  scribe  must  have  illicitly  extended 
'  Arm  '  to  *  Armer,'  and  his  editor,  failing  to  note  the  Black  Book  reading,  has  given 
the  name  as  '  Armere,'  which  deprives  it  of  all  meaning.  -^  Domesday,  p.  124. 

-^  In  the  first  survey  {temp.  Hen.  I)  he  appears  as  '  Gisulfus,'  holding  two  houses 
in  '  Succhestret.'  In  the  second  (1148)  he  is  the  former  holder  of  two  waste  lands  in 
'  Bucchestret '  as  '  Gisulfus  scriptor '  (p.  555).  On  referring  to  the  original  MS.  I  found 
that  what  the  Record  Commission  printed  as  '  Succhestret '  is  really  '  Bucchestret.' 
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We  have  already  met  with  him  holding  land  in  Cornwall.  William 
de  Pont  de  I'Arche  was  sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  1129  and  1130, 
and  had  charge  of  Winchester  at  least  as  early  as  1127.-'  He  was 
still  in  charge  of  the  treasury  at  Winchester  when  Stephen 
ascended  the  throne.  We  also  find  him  in  1130  owing  money  to 
the  crown,  *  pro  ministerio  camere  cm*ie  ad  opus  Osberti  fratris 
sui.'  ^^  This  Osbert  and  the  famous  Nigel,  both  witnesses  to  our 
charter,  are  mentioned  on  the  same  roll  in  connexion  with  the 
Norman  treasury.^^  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  was  a  well-known  minister 
of  Henry,  one  of  the  typical  officers  named  by  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
and  is  found  in  1130,  accounting  for  over  200Z.  *  pro  ministerio 
thesauri  Wintonpensis].'-^  Thus  we  have  all  the  men  in  this 
document  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  crown  and  connected  with 
the  seat  of  the  national  government,  Winchester. 

We  have  next  two  lists  of  witnesses  to  transactions  of  which 
the  description  is  now  effaced  in  the  manuscript,  but  which  both 
seem  to  belong  to  Winchester.     The  first  is  this : — 

Episcopus  Kogerius  Saresberieiisis  et  Wiilelmus  de  Albin[eio]  pincerna 
Regis  et  Gaufridus  capellanus  Canc[ellariiJ  et  Ricardus  de  Bruset  Wiilel- 
mus Elemosinarius  et  Robertas  de  Sigillo  et  Radulf us  de  Bosevil  et  Riker' 
capellanus  Canc[ellarii]  et  Robertus  filius  suus  et  Rogerus  de  Mealtuiz  et 
Botsardus  et  Ricardus  camerarius  et  Wiilelmus  Cumin  et  Atso  de 
Winton[ia]  et  Buistard'  et  Curteisius  servientes  capelle  Regis. 

Here,  again,  the  list  is  rich  in  royal  officers.  Besides  bishop 
Roger,  the  head  of  the  whole  administration,  we  have  Robert, 
keeper  of  the  king's  seal,  and  the  future  chancellors  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  Geoffrey  the  chaplain  and  William  Cumin. 
Another  chaplain  of  the  chancellor  is  present  with  his  son,  and  a 
chamberlain,  who  figures  on  the  roll  of  1130  (p.  152).  But  specially 
interesting  are  the  two  '  Serjeants  of  the  king's  chapel.'  For  we 
not  only  find  in  the  Constitittio  the  '  servientes  capelle  Kegis,' 
following  close  on  the  chancellor  and  the  keeper  of  the  king's  seal ; 
we  can  even  identify  these  very  men  on  the  roll  of  1130.  *  Curteis 
de  capella '  had  his  Danegeld  remitted  in  this  and  the  preceding 
year  on  five  hides  in  Warwickshire,  and  *  Buistardus '  in  1130  on 
one  hide  in  Bucks.  Even  the  Serjeants  of  the  chapel,  therefore, 
were  holders  of  land. 

The  second  list  of  witnesses  is  this : — 

Godwinus  et  Godefridus  prepositi  Winton[ie]  et  WillemusfiHusOsb[erti] 
clericus  eorum  et  Ernaldus  et  Andreas  frater  eius  et  Odo  presbiter  de 
Capella  et  Robertus  presbiter  eiusdem  vici  et  Johannes  scriptor  et  Ricardus 
Borewen  et  Alpstanus  stretbidel  et  Nigellus  collector  Winton[iensis]  et 
Walderus  de  dome  Cancell[arii]  et  Geroldus  homo  Cancell[arii]  et  Ricardus 
filius  Ricardi  Borewen  et  Edric  faber. 

-'  Pipe  Roll,  31  Hen.  I,  pp.  30,  40. 

"'  -f^^rf-  p.  ^7.  '^7  Ibid.  p.  63.  -«  Ibid.  p.  105. 
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The  mention  of  Ihe  two  reeves  (or  provosts)  of  Winchester  and 
their  clerk,  at  this  early  date,  and  that  of  a  'street  bidel,'  are 
both  of  interest.  The  official  element  is  represented  by  a 
*  collector,'  two  of  the  chancellor's  dependents,  and  a  priest, 
possibly  of  the  king's  chapel. 

(No.  8.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Thezo  et  Rohasia 
uxor  sua  filia  Ailrici  de  Cleindona  vendiderunt  Bernardo  scribe  terram  suam 
^t  domes  suas  que  sunt  in  Bukerestreta  solutam  et  quietam  de  hereditate 
tenore  [sic]  Thezonis  et  Rohasie  uxoris  sue  et  parentum  suorum  in  capita 
tenendam  de  Rage  pro  ii  marc  [is]  Argenti  quas  habuerunt,  scilicet 
Henricus  Rex  Angl[orum],  in  cuius  presentia  et  cuius  concessu  hec  facta 
fuerunt,  Gaufridus  filius  Pagani,  Robertus  de  Curci,  Robertus  de  Oilli, 
Johannes  Marescallus.  Et  isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi 
Thezo  et  Rohasia  uxor  sua  receperunt  ii  marcas  Argenti  pro  eadem  terra 
et  super  eandem  terram  :  Scilicet  Godwin  Alderman,  Osbertus  fellere, 
Willelmus  de  Thoca,  Robertus  filius  suus,  Bernardus  de  Braosa,  Willelmus 
Malet,  John  Clericus,  Reinerus  tinctor,  Cola  faber,  Rogerus  Croc,  Ulfus 
taleator,  Audoenus,  Aldred[us]  tannator,  Bonifacius  filius  Asmundi, 
Reimundus  frater  suus,  Adheliz  uxor  Cacast',  Seburga  de  eodem  vico,  Eva 
uxor  Radulfi  Blundi,  Rohasia  uxor  Cole,  Aluiua  uxor  Aldred[i],  Seilda 
uxor  Ulfi,  Juthekel  de  Wintonia,  Ysembard'  de  Westm[onasterio] ,  Jordanus 
frater  Bernard!  scribe,  Rogerius  nepos  Gisulfi,  Rannulfus  Walensis. 

This  is  a  Winchester  charter,  though  the  fact  is  not  mentioned. 
'  Bernardus  de  Braiosa  '  occurs  twice  in  the  Winton  Survey  of  1148,^^ 
and  '  William  de  Thoco  '  in  the  earlier  survey.^^  The  street,  there- 
fore, is  the  '  Bucchestret '  of  the  surveys.  *  Seburga  '  was  a  resi- 
dent of  consequence  therein,^^  and  appears  accordingly  in  this 
document  as  '  de  eodem  vico.'^^  The  occurrence  of  a  Winchester 
alderman  at  the  head  of  the  witnesses  should  be  noticed,  as  should 
also  the  payment  of  the  price  '  super  eandem  terram.'  King  Henry 
himself  was  present  at  this  small  transaction  ;  or  rather,  from  the 
names  of  the  officers  with  him,  we  may  say  that  it  took  place  in 
his  curia. 

Although  the  next  document  also  relates  to  Winchester,  I 
believe  the  transaction  must  have  taken  place  in  Normandy. 

(No.  7.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Comes  Stephanus 
Moritonii  clamavit  Bernardum  quietum  in  vita  sua  de  xii  denariis  quos 
debebat  ei  dare  quoquo  anno  pro  terra  sua  Winton'  in  Flesmangarestrete^ 
scilicet :  Robertus  de  Haia,  Ricardus  filius  suus,  Willelmus  de  Glastonia, 
Eudo  Baro  carium^^  [sic],  Anselm'  vicecomes  de  Rothomago,  Robertus  de 
Sacavill[aj  dapifer  comTitisJ. 

Of  Robert  and  Richard  de  Haia,  as  officers  of  the  Norman  Exchequer, 
I  shall  speak  below.     A  writ  of  Henry  I,  relating  to  Normandy,  is 

-«  Pp.  557,  558.  3»  Ibid.  p.  549.  ="  Ibid.  p.  540. 

^-  The  '  Cacast '  of  our  document  was  doubtless  the  '  Patricius  cachestra  '  of  the 
1148  Survey  (p.  555).  33  Eectim  Baiocarum. 
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attested  by  Eichard  de  Haia  at  Caen,  and  is  addressed  to  the  justices 
of  Normandy,  and  to  William  de  Glastonia,  Eudes  de  Bayeux,  and 
another.^'*     These  three  names  are  found  together,  above. 

The  most  interesting  document  of  the  whole  series  is  that 
which  now  follows.  There  is  nothing  at  first  sight  in  it  to  show 
that  the  Exchequer  and  'barons  '  of  which  it  speaks  are  those  of 
Normandy.  But  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  and  of  Eobert 
de  Haia  gave  me  the  clue.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  former 
should  have  acted  as  head  of  the  English  Exchequer.  He  was  con- 
tinuously present  in  Normandy,  and  I  have  only  met  with  one 
occasion  on  which  he  visited  England.  Moreover,  the  plea,  we  shall 
find,  concerns  property  in  what  is  now  the  Department  of  Calvados. 
Serb  *  the  deaf,'  one  can  hardly  doubt,  was  identical  with  that 
Serlo  de  Matom  whose  lands  were  '  restored '  to  Geoffrey  de  Mande- 
ville  by  the  empress  Maud's  charter  of  1141. ^-^  He  would  also  be 
identical  with  that  Serlo  de  Matuen  who  gave  the  tithes  of  Fin- 
borough,  Suffolk,  to  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester."'^  In  that  case, 
this  last  form  helps  to  identify  the  place.  The  '  Maton  '  of  the 
plea  was  either  Mathan  in  Longvillers  (near  Aunay),  or  it  was 
Mathieu,  half-way  between  Douvres  and  Caen.  I  incline  to  the 
latter,  because,  though  *  Maton  '  approaches  rather  nearer  to  the 
early  forms  of  Mathan,  *  Matuen '  approximates  to  those  of 
Mathieu,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Matoen  of  Wace. 

The  process  which  our  document  tersely  describes  is,  fortu- 
nately, absolutely  clear.  The  first  stage  was  a  possessory  action  to 
determine  the  question  of  seisin.  This  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Bernard  '  at  the  Exchequer  '  by  the  judgment  of  many  judges,  of 
whom  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  and  Eobert  de  Haia  were  the  chief. 
On  a  later  occasion  Bernard,  in  a  proprietary  action,  proved  his 
right  to  {dlsrationavit)  the  same  property.  Fortunately  for  us,  his 
adversary  Serlo  had  tilled  the  land  in  question,  between  the  two 
actions,  in  despite  of  Bernard's  seisin  {super  seismani  Bernardi), 
which  the  latter  had  duly  established  '  at  the  Exchequer.'  This 
brought  him  within  the  clutches  of  the  law,  the  seisin  being  now 
under  the  king's  protection.  He  was,  therefore,  in  mlsericordia 
regis,  but,  by  Bernard's  intercession,  his  amercement  was  alfeered 
(to  use  the  later  English  phrase)  at  ten  shillings.  Moreover,  as 
there  was  no  record  of  the  previous  decision,  the  bishop  of  Lisieux 
and  Eobert  de  Haia,  being  both  ill  on  this  occasion,  sent  their 
written  testimony  {hrevia  sua)  to  the  fact.  Putting  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  together,  it  would  seem  that  the  '  Exchequer  '  alone 
is  the  court  referred  to  throughout,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Lisieux 
was  its  head.     It  is  now  time  to  give  the  document : — 

^*  D'Anisy's  Transcripts,  i.  62.  '■'■'  Geoffrey  de  Mandevillc,  p.  89. 

^^  Colchester  Cartulary  (Roxburghe  Club),  p.  18. 
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# 
(No.  9.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Beniardus  dis- 
rationavit  versus  Serlonem  surdum  virgultum  et  terramjuxta  virgultum  de 
Maton  ad  dominium  suum,  Scilicet :  Robertus  de  Curci  dapifer  et  Willehnus 
f.lius  Odonis  et  Henricus  de  Pomerai  et  Willelmus  Glastonie  et  Wiganus 
Marescallus  et  Robertus  capellanus  episcopi  Luxoviensis  et  Robertus 
Ebroicensis  et  Martin  scriba  de  capella.  Et  ibi  positus  fuit  Serlo  in 
misericordia  Regis  per  Judicium  Baronuni  de  Scaccario  quia  excoluerat 
terram  illam  super  saisinam  Bernardi,  quam  ante  placitum  istud  disracio- 
naverat,  per  Judicium  episcopi  Luxoviensis  et  Roberti  de  Haia  et  multorum 
alior'um  ad  scaccarium.  Et  hoc  idem  testificati  fuerunt  per  brevia  sua  ad 
hoc  placitum  ubi  non  interfuerunt  quia  ambo  tunc  infirmi  fuerunt.  Et 
cum  Serlone  fuerunt  ibi  Ricardus  frater  suus  et  [blank]  qui  h[oc] 
viderunt  et  audierunt  et  per  deprecationem  Bernardi  Serlo  admensuratus 
fuit  de  misericordia  Regis  ad  x  solidos. 

The  names  of  those  officers  who  were  actually  present  at  the 
plea  deserve  careful  notice.  At  their  head  is  Robert  de  Curci 
'  dapifer,'  whose  son  and  heir  William,  it  is  significant  to  observe, 
died  '  Seneschal  or  Chief  Justice  of  Normandy '  in  1176,^'  and  who 
is  found  in  constant  attendance  on  Henry  I,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  in  Normandy.  Next  to  him  are  the  two  Constables  named 
in  the  Constltutio  domus  regis,  William  Fitz  Odo  and  Henry  *  de  la 
Pomerai.'-'^  Then  follows  William  *  de  Glastonia,'  who  is  entered 
on  the  roll  of  1130  as  owing  a  large  sum  for  part  of  the  land  and 
the  Minlsterinm  of  his  uncle  "v^alchelin.-"^^  The  roll  mentions  his 
presence  in  Normandy,  and  a  writ  of  about  the  same  date  shows  him 
as  addressed  by  Henry  I  as  one  of  his  officers  there.'*^'  The  next  is 
Wigan  the  Marshal,  of  whom  we  read  in  a  carta  of  1166  : 

Henricus  rex  avus  domini  Regis  fefavit  Wiganum  marescallum  suum 
de  tenementis  suis  quae  de  eo  tenuit  per  servitium  Marescalciae  suae.''^ 

Of  the  last  three  names  mentioned,  Robert  was  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  for  whom  I  claim  the  headship  of  the  Norman 
Exchequer  at  the  time,  Martin  was  clearly  a  scribe  of  the  king's 
chapel,^^  and  Robert  of  Evreux  was  father  of  one  Reginald,  who 
was  a  claimant  to  his  father's  land  in  1130.^^  Robert's  name, 
therefore,  dates  our  plea  as  previous  to  1130. 

In  a  matter  of  this  importance  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  assert  more  than  can  be  proved.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  officers  whose  names  I  have  just  discussed  were  not 
distinct  from  those  *  barons  of  the  Exchequer  '  of  whom  the  docu- 
ment  speaks.     But  the  word  '  ibi '  implies,   I  take  it,  that   the 

'■''  Eyton's  Court,  &c.,  p.  20G. 

^»  Hearne's  Liber  Niger.     La  Pommeraye  is  in  Calvados. 
^••*  Pipe  Boll,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  13. 

*»  D'Anisy's  Transcripts,  i.  61.  «  Hearne's  Liber  Niger,  p.  178. 

*'^  Compare  the  '  servientes  capelle '  above,  p.  423. 

"  '  Eaginaldus  filius  Koberti  de  Ebrois  debet  x  marcas  argenti  Et  Imarcas  argenti 
de  proficuo  pro  recto  de  terra  patris  sui '  (Pipe  Boll,  31  Hen.  I,  p.  159). 
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judgment  was  all  one.  The  point,  however,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. To  me  there  seems  nothing  more  interesting  in  this  docu- 
ment than  its  revelation  of  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  as  head  of  the 
Norman  Exchequer.  For  who  was  he  ?  Promoted  to  the  see  by 
Henry  I,  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Sees,  in  1107,  he  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Orderic : — 

Supradictus  autem  archidiaconus  Normanni  decani  filius  fuit,  in 
ecclesia  Salariensi  a  pueritia  educatus  crevit,  cum  praesulibus  eiusdem 
sedis  Rodberto,  et  Girardo,  et  Serlone  conversatus  floruit,  multiplicique 
doctrina  tam  in  secularibus  quam  in  ecclesiasticis  institutus  viguit.  A 
praefatis  itaque  magistris,  quia  ratione  et  eloquentia  satis  enituit  ad  archi- 
diaconatus  officium  promotus,  ad  examen  rectitudinis  iure  proferendum 
inter  primos  resedit,  et  ecclesiastica  negotia  rationabiliter  diu  disseruit. 

Driven  from  his  post  by  the  persecution  of  Eobert  of  Belleme,  in 
the  opening  years  of  Henry's  reign, 

nimis  metuens  inermis  clericus  in  Angiiam  confugit,  et  a  rege,  cui  iam- 
dudum  notus  fuerat,  susceptus,  honorifice  satis  exulavit.  Nam  inter  prac- 
cipuos  regis  capellanos  computatus  est,  atque  ad  regalia  inter  familiares 
consilia  saepe  accitus  est.  Denique,  ut  praedictum  est,  pro  insertis 
virtutibus  ilium  rex  dilexit  et  praedictae  urbis  sedem  ei  concessit  [1107,. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that,  as  archdeacon,  John  must  have 
been  brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  great  (bishop)  Eoger — 
the  organiser  of  the  English  Exchequer,  *  the  great  constructor  of 
judicial  and  financial  organisation,'  as  Dr.  Stubbs  terms  him, — at 
Henry's  court. 

In  one  respect  the  two  men  present  a  strange  parallel.  Just 
as  Roger  had  two  nephews  who  became  successively  bishops,  so 
also  had  John. 

Norman  the  dean 

\ 

i I 

John  


archdeacon  of  Sees,  | 

bishop  of  Lisieux  1107       |  ~                          | 

John  Arnulf 

archdeacon,  archdeacon  of  Sees, 

bishop  of  Sees  1121  bishop  of  Lisieux  1141 

The  two  men  were  about  contemporary,,  Roger  dying  at  the  close 
of  1139,  John,  worn  and  old,  in  1141.  As  John  had  known  a 
bishop  of  Sees  who  died  in  1082,  his  age,  no  doubt,  was  consider- 
able at  his  death.  A  trace  of  his  high  executive  position  is  found 
in  a  writ  of  Henry  I,  circ.  1130,  relating  to  Normandy,  which  is 
addressed  to  him,  to  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Chester,  and  to 
Richard  de  Haia.     This  Richard  de  Haia  occurs  in  writs  of  1144- 
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1154  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  he  had  succeeded  his  father 
Eobert  as  a  high  judicial  officer  in  the  Duchy.^^ 

Kobert  de  Haia  himself  occurs  repeatedly  in  documents  relating 
to  Normandy  under  Henry  I,  as  in  attendance  on  the  king ;  and 
he  is  often  in  significant  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of  Lisieux. 
Eobert  was  a  dapifer,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief 
lay  officer  of  Normandy,  even  under  Henry  II,  was,  technically,  still 
a  dapifer.  I  think  that  Kobert  derived  his  office  from  his  uncle 
Eudo  dapifer, ^^  an  officer  of  William  I. 

•  It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that,  on  the  accession  of  Stephen, 
the  bishop  of  Lisieux  is  not  found,  with  the  other  Norman  prelates, 
attending  his  court  in  England ;  nor  are  the  other  officers  of  our 
document  among  their  fellows  there  present.^^^ 

From  Normandy  we  will  now  return  to  England,  and  deal  with 
two  London  deeds.  The  first  of  these  proves  that  Bernard  held 
office  in  the  king's  court,''^  and  suggests  that  his  predecessor  was 
Gisulf  the  scribe.     With  its  witnesses  I  deal  below. 

(No.  10.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Johannes  Baio- 
censis  reddidit  Bernardo  scriptori  terram  et  demos  que  fuerunt  Gisulfi  in 
London  [ia]  et  socham  quam  habuit  de  Archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  tali 
condicione  ut  quiete  teneret  ab  omni  servicio  dum  esset  in  Curia  Regis 
predictus  Bernardus  Et  si  de  Curia  exiret,  daret  quoquo  anno  Johanni 
i  mono'  [sic]  auri  vel  ii  solidos  de  recognitione  pro  socha,  et  sic  hereditario 
iure  teneret  pro  ix  marcis  argenti  quas  ei  dedit,  Videlicet :  Johannes 
archidiaconus  nepos  episcopi  Lexoviencis  [sic]  et  Eobertus  custos  sigilli 
Regis  et  Marchus  medicus  et  Eobertus  scriba  curie  et  Ehas  filius  episcopi 
Dunelm[ensis]  et  Radulfus  de  Witechirchia  et  Rogerus  Brun  et  Eustachius 
clericus  Johannis  predicti  et  Radulfus  filius  Willelmi  et  Willelmus 
Maledoctus  et  Robertus  de  Ver  et  Warinus  vicecomes  Sumersette  et 
David  et  Rogerus  armigeri  Bernard!. 

John  of  Bayeux  was  a  natural  son  of  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
quem  nunc  in  curia  Henrici  regis  videmns,  writes  Orderic,  eloquentia 
magnaque  jwohitate  pollentem.  He  is  found  with  Henry  I  in 
Normandy,  as  '  capellanus  regis,'  in  1119.^^  John  the  archdeacon, 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  (head,  as  I  r^laim,  of  the  Norman 
Exchequer) ,  became  bishop  of  Sees  in  1124.  We  see  him  here  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  uncle  and  namesake  in  English  official  life. 
The  inevitable  keeper  of  the  king's  seal  is  followed  by  Mark  the 
physician  and  Ehas,  a  natural  son  of  Eanulf  Elambard,  who  has 

•*  For  instance  :  '  precipio  quod  justitia  mea  Eicardus  de  Haia,  secundum  assisiam 
meam,  recognosci  faciat,'  etc. 

*^  Not  to  be  confused  with  Eudo,  son  of  Hubert  '  de  Kia,'  who  was  also  dapifer. 

^^  See  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  pp.  262-4. 

"  'Dum  esset  in  Curia  Regis.'  Compare  the  Constitutio  Donius  Regis  on  the 
treasurer  :  '  si  in  Curia  fuerit  et  servierit  in  thesauro.' 

***  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  p.  427. 
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hitherto  been  known  only  as  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln.  William 
Mauduit  and  Kobert  de  Ver  are  both  of  them  conspicuous  on  the 
roll  of  1130,  and  both  were  (or  became)  officials.  Warin  the  sheriff 
is  there  also  as  sheriff  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  in  1130  and,  apparently, 
as  sheriff  of  Somerset  ^^  as  well  in  1129.  He  had  also  substantial 
property  in  Winchester,-'^  which  accounts  for  his  appearance,  in  this 
charter,  among  officers  of  the  central  administration.  On  this  and 
his  landed  estates  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  he  was  excused  Danegeld  as 
an  official.     He  had  been  sheriff  of  Dorset  even  before  1123.''^ 

The  next  charter  relates  but  indirectly  to  Bernard.  It  is 
possible  that  Nicholas  the  scribe  was  his  brother  of  that  name. 
The  first  witness  is  met  with  in  a  St.  Paul's  charter  of  1133  and  in 
several  others  of  the  period.  Adel«//the  Fleming  (who  is  doubtless 
meant)  is  found  in  a  St.  Paul's  charter  of  1108-1120.  Geoffrey, 
son  of  Wulfgar,  and  *  Wulward  prepositus '  also  occur  in  the 
charters  of  St.  Paul's.''^  Ebrard  the  saddler  is  a  new  name  among 
the  early  aldermen  of  London.  The  curious  term  *  generatio '  (for 
the  more  usual  '  parentela  ')  should  be  noticed. 

(No.  14.)  Istifuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Nicholaus  scriba  emit  terrain  suam 
Lond[onie]  de  Rogero  et  Guda  sorore  sua  et  Johamie  viro  eiiis  qui  denarios 
inde  receperunt  et  a  se  et  generatione  [sic]  sua  quietam  Nichol[ao]  clamave- 
runt  et  sue  heredi  coram  omnibus  istis  :  Roberto  filio  Geler[anni] ,  Gilberto 
presbiter,  B[ernardo]  scriba,  Willelmo  diacono,  Odon[e]  presbitero,  Adelic' 
Flandr[ensi],  Ebrardo  sellario  aldermanri'  illius  Warde,  Stephano  dapifero, 
Stephanus  mercer  [sic],  Gaufrido  filio  Wulgar[i],  Wulward  prepositus, 
Asculfo,  Suetman  Lambesheved,  Gilbertus  piscenarius,  Aluric[us] 
lignorum  venditor,  Edwardo  felario,  Ysembardo."'^ 

There  remain  only  the  charters  by  which  Bernard  obtained 
churches,  to  which  must  be  added  the  one  I  have  placed  second 
in  this  series.  The  first  of  the  churches  which  follow  was  clearly 
bestowed  by  Bernard  on  Merton  Priory.  It  is  that  of  Cuddington, 
Surrey  (now  Nonsuch  Park). 

(No.  5.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerimt  [presentes]  ubi  Hugo  de  Laval 
dedit  et  concessit  Bernardo  scriptori  in  elemosina  eclesiam  de  Cuddintona 
cum  terra  et  decima  et  omnibus  rebus  eidem  ecclesie  pertinentibus,  scilicet, 
Robertus  de  Sigillo  et  Willelmus  Cumin  et  Patricius  de  Chawurc[is]  et 
Willelmus  elemosinarius  et  Nicholaus  frater  Bernardi  et  Morellus  de  capella 
Regis. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  charter  is   found  in  its  evidence  that 

^■'  Pipe  Boll,  pp.  12,  13.  ■•"  Ibid.  p.  41. 

^'  Briiton  and  Montacute   Cartiilaricfi  (Somerset  Ilecord    Society),    p.   167,   and 
Bigelow's  Placita,  p.  117  (citing  Madox's  Exchcqiicr),  where  he  appears  as  sheriff  (of 
Somerset,  apparently)  not  later  than  1121. 
.     *-  Ninth  Report,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  app.  i.  p.  64. 

'^^  The  names  should  be  all  in  the  ablative,  but  the  scribe  has  used  the  nominative 
erroneously  in  some  cases. 
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Hugh  de  Laval  was  holding  a  manor  in   Surrey,  which  had  been 

held  by  '  Ilbert '  of  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeux,  just  as  in  Lincolnshire 
the  Lindsey  Survey  (temj).  Henry  I)  shows  him  holding  what 
Ilbert  (de  Laci)  had  held  from  that  prelate.  He  was  dead  before 
the  Pipe  Koll  of  1130,  when  William  Maltravers  owed  the  crown  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  obtaining  his  widow  and  his  lands.  It  was 
doubtless,  therefore,  for  twenty-five  hides  of  Hugh  de  Laval's  land 
that  William  Maltravers  was  excused  50  sh.  of  Danegeld,  under 
Surrey,  in  1130.'"'  It  may  not  have  been  previously  known  that  the 
Donlesday  under-tenant  of  '  Codintone  '  was  no  other  than  Ilbert  de 
Laci,  whose  family  took  its  name  from  that  Lassi  in  Normandy  which 
it  held  of  the  see  of  Bayeux.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  when 
Henry  I  gave  to  Hugh  de  Laval  the  Honour  which  Ilbert's  son 
Eobert  had  forfeited,  it  included  not  only  the  tenures  i7i  cajnte,  but 
also,  as  in  other  cases  I  have  found,  the  undertenancies. 

Of  the  witnesses,  William  Cumin  must  have  held  6J  hides  in 
Middlesex  in  1130.'^"'  Placed,  as  he  here  is,  immediately  after  Eobert, 
keeper  of  the  king's  seal  and  master  of  the  royal  scriptorium,^  he 
was,  I  cannot  doubt,  no  other  than  that  William  Cumin  whom  we 
find,  in  the  next  reign,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Scots  and  would-be 
bishop  of  Durham.'^'  William  the  king's  almoner  held  a  consider- 
able estate,  the  Danegeld  on  which  he  was  excused  on  the  roll  of 
1130,  as  was  '  Morel  de  capella '  for  4 J  hides  in  Middlesex.  Patrick 
de  '  Chawurcis  '  is  a  well-known  man. '** 

,No.  12.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Willelmus  epi- 
scopus  Wintoniensis  concessit  Bernardo  in  elemosinam  ecclesiam  de 
Cliva,  videlicet ;  Bogerus  de  IMelefort  et  Girard  capellanus  et  Bernardus 
capeilanus  et  Bicardus  capellanus  et  Petrus  Cumin  et  Elias  dapifer 
et  Alexander. 

Elias,  '  dapifer  :  of  the  bishop,  occurs  in  the  first  Wlnton  Survey. 

(No.   13.)  Isti  sunt  homines  qui  fuerunt  [presentes]  ubi  Bobertus  de         ; 
Ferrariis  dedit  et  concessit  Bernardo  in  elemosinam  ecclesiam  de  Piri         | 
cum  rebus  omnibus  ecclesie  pertinentibus  videlicet  Bobertus  de  Sigillo  et 
Willelmus  Elemosinarius  et  Henricus  de  Albinfeioj. 

The  church  is  that  of  Potterspury,  Northamptonshire,  which  had 
belonged  to  Bobert's  father,  Henry  de  Ferrers,  in  1086.  The  first 
two  witnesses  are  crown  officials  ;  Henry  de  Albineio  is  the  lord  of 
Cainho.'"''-^  < 

J.  H.  Bound.  ! 

I 

''*  Pipe  Roll,  p.  51.  •-  Ibid.  p.  108.  | 

'"  He  is  found  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  No.  1. 

■''  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  John  of  Hexham,  that  William  had  been 
a  clerk  of  Geoffrey,  bishop  of  Durham,  before  he  was  a  bishop,  i.e.  when  he  was  chan-  j 

cellor  of  England  (Symeon  of  Durham,  i.  143). 

^«  Pijie  Boll,  p.  152.  ^«  See  my  Feudal  England,  p.  218- 
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The    Gtddi  and  theii^  Relations   with 
Flo7^ence 

II. — Count  Guidoguerra  and  Count  Guido  Yecchio. 

I^HE  power  of  the  Guidi  had  steadily  increased  from  the  tenth 
century  onwards.  It  reached  its  chmax  during  the  Hfetime  of 
Guidoguerra,  the  son  of  Guido  'il  Marchese,  the  vastness  of  whose 
possessions  was  such  that  Sanzanome,  the  earhest  historian  of 
Florence,  speaks  of  them  as  constituting  a  state  or  province 
in  themselves.^  They  extended  far  down  from  the  Apennines 
into  Eomagna  and  Tuscany,  and  contained  many  estates  along 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  strongholds  by  means  of  which  the 
Guidi  guarded  these  estates  commanded  the  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion. Down-stream,  in  the  direction  of  Pisa,  they  held  Larciano, 
Cerreto-Guidi  and  Empoli ;  in  the  direction  of  Pistoja  they  held 
Montemurlo,  and  on  the  road  to  Siena  a  fort  on  the  commanding 
height  of  Marturi.  Up-stream  from  Florence,  in  the  direction  of 
Arezzo,  they  owned  the  stronghold  of  Montevarchi,  and  beyond 
that  large  estates  along  the  valley  of  the  Ambra.  Their  castles 
were  especially  numerous  along  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  usually 
called  the  Mugello,  and  hence  their  possessions  extended  in  an 
unbroken  line  right  across  the  mountains  into  Piomagna,  where 
they  held  many  points  of  vantage  besides  that  of  Modigliana. 
In  the  Casentino,  the  hilly  district  where  the  Arno  takes  its  rise, 
their  castles  were  also  numerous.  Exact  information  on  their 
possessions  is  contained  in  the  diplomas  which  the  emperors 
granted  to  these  counts  in  11G4,  in  1191,  and  again  in  1220. 
For  the  Guidi  now  entered  into  closer  relations  with  the  emperors, 
who  claimed  their  support  in  their  attempt  to  regain  a  firm  hold 
on  Italian  affairs.  This  support  the  Guidi  readily  granted.  For, 
in  common  with  other  rural  nobles,  the}^  were  indisposed  to  com- 
bine among  themselves,  so  as  to  prevent  the  encroachments  which 
the  rising  communes  made  on  their  possessions.  The  emperors 
Frederick  Barbarossa  (1152-1190)  and  Henry  YI  (1190-1197)  were 
prepared  to  recognise  to  some  extent  the  sovereignty  which  the 

'  Hartwig,  Qucllen,  i.  5. 
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towns  had  usurped — this  sovereignty  had  indeed  become  a  factor 
with  which  they  were  forced  to  reckon — but  while  accepting  this 
sovereignty  they  were  determined  to  keep  it  wdthin  limits,  and  in 
doing  so  they  held  a  protecting  hand  over  the  rural  nobles. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  Florentines  to  subdue  their  troublesome 
neighbours  belonged  to  the  lifetime  of  Guido  il  Marchese.  Em- 
boldened by  their  success,  and  encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
margraves,  they  attacked  Fiesole,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  which 
towered  high  above  Florentine  territory,  for  here,  as  Villani  related, 
the  rural  nobles,  whom  he  designated  as  cattani,  collected  and 
harboured  outlaws  who  did  damage  to  the  trade  and  the  territory 
of  Florence.  The  undertaking  proved  successful  after  several 
campaigns  (1123-1125)  and  large  parts  of  Fiesole  were  razed  to 
the  ground.  Its  '  destruction  '  was  followed  by  attacks  on  Monte- 
grifone,  which  belonged  to  the  Ormanni,  and  on  Monteboni,  which 
belonged  to  the  Buondelmonti.  A  special  significance  attached 
to  the  latter  event.  For  the  Florentines,  intent  on  securing  amicable 
relations  with  the  rural  nobles,  now  made  it  a  condition  of  peace 
that  the  Buondelmonti  should  reside  in  Florence  during  several 
months  of  the  year.  They  afterwards  dealt  in  a  similar  way  with 
other  nobles.  These  were  called  upon  to  dwell  in  the  city  during 
four  months  of  each  year,  and  those  who  married  received  a  site  on 
which  to  build  themselves  a  house. 

This  policy  was  productive  of  unexpected  and  far-reaching 
results.  For  the  rural  nobles  came  into  Florence  with  crowds  of 
retainers,  and  they  soon  contracted  a  taste  for  city  life,  while  they 
remained  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  citizenship.  They  built 
themselves  houses  which  were  strongholds  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  they  soon  began  to  fight  out  their  family  feuds  inside 
the  city  walls.  And  more  than  this.  They  brought  with  them 
into  Florence  a  love  of  luxury  and  display  which  soon  gained 
ground  among  the  older  inhabitants,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to 
the  simplicity  of  Florentine  manners.  These  changes  were  en- 
larged on  by  Dante  in  celebrated  passages  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy,' 
in  which  Dante's  ancestor  Cacciaguida  contrasted  the  state  of  Flo- 
rence as  it  was  in  his  time  (that  is,  about  the  year  1150)  with  what  it 
had  become  in  Dante's  time  (that  is,  about  a  century  and  a  half 
later).  Within  this  period  the  extent  of  the  city  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  were  held  to  have  increased  five  times.  In  the  eyes 
of  Dante  the  change  was  altogether  disastrous.  '  Ever  was  the 
confusion  of  persons  the  beginning  of  a  city's  ills,'  he  exclaimed, 
with  his  eyes  turned  backwards  on  the  time  when  the  older 
classes  of  inhabitants  worked  in  unison,  and  were  not  yet  unsettled 
through  contact  with  the  rural  nobles.  We,  who  view  the  matter 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  cannot  agree  altogether  with 
Dante.     It   may  be  a  subject    of   dispute  how  much  the  moral 
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elevation  to  which  the  Florentines  attained  was  due  to  the  steady 
temper  of  its  older  inhabitants,  and  how  much  it  owed  to  the  turbu- 
liBnt  spirit  of  the  new-comers.  But  the  juxtaposition  of  different 
standards  must  be  credited  with  promoting,  if  not  with  actually 
causing,  the  development  of  that  artistic  and  intellectual  excellence 
which  afterwards  became  the  chief  glor}^  of  the  city. 

Some  time  went  by  before  the  Florentines  openly  attacked  tlie 
Guidi,  whose  strongholds  commanded  the  trade  routes  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  were  formidable  neighbours  at  all  times,  but  especially 
so  during  the  lifetime  of  Count  Guido  (11157),  usually  called 
Guidoguerra,  who  in  one  direction  marked  the  height  of  distinction 
to  which  the  family  attained.  He  was  a  knight  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  whose  conceptions  of  excellence  were  bound  up  in  the 
thought  of  service  and  loyalty.  Tolosanus  praised  him  as  fore- 
most among  the  princes  of  the  age,  as  a  man  who  was  a  model 
to  his  compeers,  and  a  shining  light  in  matters  of  '  courtoisie.'  ^ 
'  All  Italy  wept  at  his  death,  but  especially  Faenza,'  for  to  this 
city  he  stood  especially  endeared.  His  epitaph,  a  copy  of  which  is 
preserved,  in  grandiloquent  verse  praised  him  as  a  famous  and 
powerful  warrior,  describing  him  as  'the  greatest  light  of  Italy.' ^ 
He  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of 
Tuscany.'' 

From  the  charter  granted  by  his  father  in  1122  we  gather 
that  Guidoguerra  was  then  a  minor.  His  mother,  Imilia, 
managed  the  family  estates,  for  in  1131  she  granted  certain 
rights  to  the  monks  of  Strumi,  '  with  her  son's  consent.'''  In 
1133,  however,  Guidoguerra,  '  by  his  mother's  advice,'  sold  the 
right  to  make  use  of  part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Ambra  to  the 
monks  of  San  Pietro  a  Koti,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
water-mill.'^'  About  the  same  time  the  young  count  stayed  at  the 
monastery  of  Eosano,  where  his  sister  Sofia  took  the  veil.  The 
monastery  of  Kosano  was  an  ancient  foundation ;  disputes  after- 
wards arose  concerning  the  Guidi's  rights  of  patronage  over  it.  In 
1068  Count  Guido  and  Ermelina  dated  a  charter  there ;  their 
daughter  Berta  became  abbess  and  received  numerous  endowments. 
When  Berta  died,  the  nuns,  anxious  to  cement  their  connexion  with 
the  Guidi,  begged  that  Sofia,  the  daughter  of  Guido  il  Marchese, 
should  become  abbess.  But  Sofia  had  not  yet  become  a  nun  ;  her 
mother.  Countess  Imilia,  apparently  had  other  plans  in  view  for  her. 
But  about  the  year  1133  a  new  convent  church  at  Eosano  was 
completed  ;  the  bishops  of  Fiesole,  of  Faenza,  and  of  Pistoja  were 
invited  to  consecrate  it,  and  at  the  same  time  Sofia  took  the  veil. 

2  Tolosanus,  Cliron.  c.  69.  ^  Davidsohn,  Gcsch.  Flor.  p.  464,  note. 

*  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  4. 

5  Eepetti,  Diz.,  art.  Badia  di  Poppi  (January  1131). 
"  Ibid,  appendice,  p.  42  (3  May  1133). 
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Her  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  as  described  by  herself,  indicated 
ae  masterful  spirit  which  ruled  her  throughout.     She  refused  to 
i^ake  the  veil  from  the  bishops,  and  placed  it  on  her  head  with  the 
words,  '  I  have  no  need  of  you  ;  of  my  own  free  will  I  give  myself 
to  Christ.'     Countess  Imilia  then  bestowed  land  on  the  convent 
and  gave  the  jewels  she  was  wearing  to  make  a  chalice  and  a 
censer.     Young  Guidoguerra   gave   his   silver   horse-trappings   to 
make  a  cover  for  the  Gospels.     These  details  are  preserved  in  the^l 
depositions  of  witnesses  who  were  called  to  give  evidence  in  thaj 
subsequent   dispute   concerning   rights   of   patronage   at  Rosano, 
The  depositions  were  taken  down  in   writing  in  the  year  1204; 
a  number  of  them  have  been  published,  and  they  afford  curious ' 
glimpses   of    the   convent   life    of    the   time,    besides   preserving 
valuable  particulars  concerning  the  Guidi  and  their  relations  with 
Florence.'^ 

Already  during  the  early  part  of  his  career  Guidoguerra 
emphasised  the  independent  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue; 
The  dignity  of  marquis  in  Tuscany  had  ceased  to  be  hereditary. 
In  1135  Engelbert  came  to  Florence  and  was  amicably  received 
there.  But  his  occupation  of  Fucecchio  shortly  afterwards  as 
though  it  had  been  an  Imperial  possession  roused  the  anger  of  the 
city  of  Lucca,  and  of  Guidoguerra,  who  was  bound  to  protect 
Lucca's  interests. 

In  113G  the  emperor  Lothair  came  to  Italy  and  summoned  his 
feudatories  to  meet  him  on  the  plains  of  Roncaglia.  Guidoguerra 
kept  aloof.  An  armed  force  was  despatched  into  Tuscany  to 
support  the  marquis  and  to  restore  order.  Duke  Heinrich,  who 
led  it,  on  his  way  through  the  Mugello,  destroyed  three  of 
Guidoguerra's  castles  and.  forced  him  to  follow  the  army.^  The 
emperor  Lothair,  however,  soon  afterwards  left  Italy,  and  his  active 
interest  in  that  country  began  and  ended  with  his  stay.  His 
successor,  Conrad  III  (1138-1152),  likewise  exercised  little  influ- 
ence on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  various  cities,  now  grown 
strong  in  themselves,  were  left  to  increase  their  hold  on  their 
surrounding  territory  and  to  adjust  their  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bours as  best  they  could.  In  their  efforts  to  do  so  city  was 
inevitably  brought  into  conflict  with  city,  and  disputes  con- 
cerning frontier  forts  became  frequent.  A  contested  inheritance 
yielded  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrels,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
complicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  rural  nobles,  who  sided 
sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  another  city,  as  the 
interests  of  the  moment  prompted.  While  the  older  inhabitants 
of    each    city   were    drawn    together    by   increasing    feelings  of 

'  Passerini,  Una  vionaca  del    ,vil  secolo;  ArcMvio  Storico  Ital.  Florence,  1842, 
series  3,  vol.  xxiii. 

•*  Rena  Camiei,  Serie,  &c,  vol.  iv.  part  3,  p.  41 ;  Davidsohn,  Forschungen,  p.  93. 
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patriotism,  and  identified  themselves  altogether  with  the  city  to 
which  they  belonged,  the  rural  nobles  remained  untouched  by 
such  feelings. 

The  beginning  of  hostilities  between  the  city  of  Florence  and 
Guidoguerra  dated  from  a  quarrel  about  the  estates  of  a  certain  Count 
Arduin,  who  died  about  the  year  1135.  Guidoguerra  laid  claim  to 
his  estates,  but  the  bishop  of  Florence  also  claimed  and  seized 
them.  Guidoguerra  then  attacked  the  bishop,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  encounter  he  took  a  number  of  Florentines  prisoners,  and  refused 
to  give  them  up.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  count's  mother,  Imilia, 
was  peaceably  passing  through  Florence  when  she  was  detained 
there  during  several  days  by  the  commune  at  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop.  This  so  incensed  her  son  that  he  at  once  prepared  for 
war,  and  caused  the  stronghold  of  Montedicroce  to  be  fortified. 
The  Florentines  seized  the  fort  of  Cuona,  which  lay  near 
Montedicroce,  and  Guidoguerra  gave  the  men  of  Cuona  protection.'* 
Here,  for  the  moment,  hostilities  ceased. 

Countess  Imilia,  on  leaving  Florence,  repaired  to  Eosano, 
and  thence  travelled  into  the  Casentino,  taking  her  daughter 
Sofia  with  her.  Already  in  1134  she  had  persuaded  the  abbot  of 
Camaldoli  to  turn  some  houses  which  he  owned  at  Poppiena  into  a 
nunnery  ;  but  the  arrangement  did  not  prosper.  Countess  Imilia 
now  founded  and  endowed  a  nunnery  at  the  neighbour- 
ing Pratovecchio,  and  of  this  her  daughter  Sofia  became 
abbess.'" 

Count  Guidoguerra  at  this  time  fought  in  Eomagna,  where  the 
city  of  Imola,  being  half  destroyed  by  Piavenna,  sought  the 
protection  of  the  communes  of  Bologna  and  Faenza.^'  In  order  to 
withstand  this  alliance,  the  city  of  Eavenna  entered  into  a  truce 
with  the  city  of  Forli,  the  territory  of  which  adjoined  that  of 
Faenza ;  and  the  men  of  Forli,  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
position,  fortified  Castiglione  on  the  border.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  an  insult  by  the  men  of  Faenza,  and  a  band  of  young 
men  sallied  forth  hoping  to  take  the  stronghold  by  surprise, 
but  they  were  themselves  seized  and  imprisoned.  Their  fellow- 
citizens  then  demanded  help  from  Bologna  and  from  Count 
Guidoguerra,  and  siege  was  laid  to  Castiglione  by  their  united 
forces.  But  news  arrived  that  an  army  was  approaching  from 
Eavenna.  The  men  of  Bologna  at  once  disbanded,  and  Guido- 
guerra advised  the  men  of  Faenza  to  give  up  the  siege.  The 
count's  attention  was  now  claimed  by  his  own  affairs  in  Tuscany, 
and  the  city  of  Faenza  during  the  next  few  years  supplied  him 
with  troops. 

The  Florentines,  after  seizing  Cuona,  had  made  an  attack  on 

"  Hartwig,  Quellen,  i.  5.         '«  Mittarelli,  Av.  Cam.  iii.  233,  258  ;  appendix,  p.  343. 
"  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  40  1. 
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Guidoguerra's  great  stronghold  of  Montedicroce.  They  erected  a 
tower  outside  its  walls,  but  as  they  could  get  no  further  they  re- 
turned after  a  fortnight,  laying  waste  the  count's  estate  as  they  went. 
The  campaigns  of  the  next  few  years  are  described  by  Sanzanome, 
who  says  that  '  Florence  henceforth  was  never  at  peace,  as  it  was 
continually  attacked  by  the  count,  and  the  count  was  never  at  rest, 
as  he  was  continually  thrown  back  in  his  attacks.'  In  the  winter 
following  the  first  attack,  *  when  the  wind  blew  cold,  and  frost  was 
on  the  ground,'  a  band  of  Florentines  approached  the  stronghold 
in  -a  roundabout  way,  and  began  scaling  the  walls  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  'howling  with  the  fierceness  of  wolves,'  in  order 
to  produce  the  impression  that  they  made  part  of  a  large  army. 
But  the  garrison  ran  out  with  lighted  torches  and,  seeing  how  few 
they  were,  soon  cast  them  out.  In  the  following  spring  another 
attack  was  made,  and  a  tower  was  built  outside  the  fortification  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  castle,  but  again  the  siege  led  to  nothing, 
and  the  Florentines  returned  home,  laying  waste  the  count's 
estates  in  the  mountains,  destroying  houses  and  making  prisoners.*^ 
During  these  attacks,  which  probably  belong  to  the  years  1144  and 
1145,  Guidoguerra  was  absent.  We  first  hear  of  him  again  in 
Tuscany  in  February  1146.^^  Hostilities  were  now  resumed  on  a 
large  scale  by  Florence,  and  assumed  a  more  serious  character 
owing  to  the  support  which  the  Florentines  gained  in  another 
direction.  The  cities  of  Lucca  and  Pisa  had  been  at  war  for 
some  time  ;  war  was  now  declared  between  Siena  and  Florence,  and 
while  Florence  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pisa,  the  city  of  Lucca 
availed  itself  of  the  chance  of  fighting  on  the  side  of  Siena,  *  as 
much  in  its  own  interest  as  in  that  of  Guidoguerra,  who  was  himself 
waging  a  fierce  war  against  Florence.'  ^^  The  combined  forces  of  Pisa 
and  Florence  attacked  Lucca  and  '  laid  waste  forts,  tenements,  and 
fields  bolongino-  to  Guidoguerra.*  '"'  Siege  was  laid  in  a  systematic 
way  to  Montedicroce,  and  the  count  drew  together  forces  from  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  the  March  of  Ancona  and  Komagnato  move  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  Tlio  Florentines,  however,  stood  firmly  encamped 
in  their  position,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be  drawn.  When 
they  did  come  forth,  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  during 
half  the  day.  At  last  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Florentines  fell, 
the  count's  troops  had  the  advantage,  and  the  Florentines  fled, 
leaving  behind  them  their  military  engines,  their  tents  and  their 
weapons.  It, was  a  triumph  for  the  count,  but  his  losses  were  very 
great.^^ 

During  the  next  few  years  Guidoguerra  was  absent  from  Tuscany, 

»2  Hartwig,  Quellen,  i.  6  ff.  ^^  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  293  (February  1146). 

'<  Otto  Fris.  Chron.  (1143)  ;  Mon.  Geim.  xx.  264.  '^  Hartwig,  Quellen,  i.  6. 

"  An.  Sen.  (24  June  1146)  ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  226. 
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and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  took  the  cross  and  left 
for  Palestine.  Many  men  from  Tuscany  joined  the  second 
crusade ;  among  them  Cacciaguida,  Dante's  ancestor.  But  the  ex- 
pedition was  wrecked  at  the  outset  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  different  bodies  of  Christians  who  composed  it,  and  those  of 
the  crusaders  who  escaped  returned  home  in  separate  detach- 
ments. 

During  the  count's  absence  the  Florentines,  though  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  renewed  their  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  Montedi- 
croce.  This  time  they  gained  possession  of  it,  and  the  banner 
of  Florence  floated  from  its  tower.^^  But  it  was  done  by  treason, 
as  Villani  says — that  is,  in  violation  of  the  protection  which  the 
Church  claimed  for  the  property  of  the  crusaders — and  in  1148 
the  pope  placed  the  city  of  Florence  and  its  territory  under  an 
interdict,  always  excepting  the  places  which  belonged  to  Guido  and 
a  few  others. ^^ 

In  1150  Guidoguerra  was  again  in  Tuscany,  and  once  more 
engaged  in  warfare.  But  the  relations  of  the  cities  were 
altered,  and  he  now  fought  on  the  side  of  Pisa  against  Lucca. 
The  men  of  Lucca  seized  Vorno,  which  lay  in  Pisan  territory, 
and  Guidoguerra  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country.^^  He 
then  fought  in  Eomagna,  where  he  further  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  citizens  of  Faenza.^^  The  city  of  Imola  had  originally  secured 
the  help  of  Faenza  and  Bologna  on  condition  of  making  certain 
yearly  payments ;  but  it  refused  to  pay,  and  a  band  of  horse- 
men from  Faenza  rode  over  to  it  hoping  to  take  the  castle  by 
surprise.  The  men  of  Imola,  however,  were  on  the  alert.  In  the 
early  dawn  they  sallied  forth  and  made  so  violent  an  attack  on  the 
men  of  Faenza,  that  they  would  have  been  routed  had  not  Count 
Guidoguerra  rushed  in  to  their  assistance.  On  seeing  the  standard- 
bearers  of  Faenza  fall,  first  the  one  and  then  the  other,  he  seized 
the  standard  with  his  own  hands,  and  went  forward  with  such 
boldness  that  the  men  of  Faenza  felt  inspired,  and  the  men  of 
Imola  fell  back.  As  he  passed  through  Faenza  on  his  way  home 
he  was  greeted  with  acclamations  by  the  people.  Peace  was  then 
concluded  on  terms  highly  injurious  to  Imola.  Its  territory  was 
virtually  divided  between  Bologna  and  Faenza,  and  the  city  would 
have  gone  to  ruin  had  it  not  secured  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
a  few  years  afterwards. 

These  glimpses  of  the  wars  which  were  waged  help  us  to  realise 
the  hopes  that  were  aroused  when  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  (1152)  and  showed  his  intention  of  ruling  Italy 
with  a  firm  hand.     The  smaller  cilsies  were  crushed  and  oppressed 

'^  Hartwig,  Quellen,  i.  6.  '^  Davidsohn,  Forschungen^  p.  98. 

■«  An.  Pis.  (7  July  1150) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  241.  ''^  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  49. 
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by  the  larger  cities ;  these  saw  their  progress  impeded  by  the 
expenses  and  losses  due  to  incessant  warfare.  When  the  em- 
peror was  crowned  at  Frankfurt,  several  Italian  nobles  were  in 
attendance,  and  some  of  them  made  part  of  an  embassy  which 
Frederick  sent  to  the  Pope.  It  is  uncertain  if  Guidoguerra  made 
part  of  the  embassy,  or  if  he  joined  the  other  envoys  after  they 
reached  Italy.  He  was  in  Eome  in  1153,  as  appears  from  the 
treaty  which  was  signed  at  Constance  after  the  envoys'  return. 
The  emperor  was  satisfied.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large 
army,  and  summoned  all  his  feudatories  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Italian  cities  to  meet  him  on  the  plain  of  Koncaglia 
(1155).  Thence  he  moved  to  Kome,  where  he  was  crowned  by 
the  pope.  The  disturbance  which  followed  the  coronation  caused 
Frederick  to  remove  to  Tivoli,  and  here  Guidoguerra  witnessed 
several  charters  granted  by  him.^^  The  count  evidently  ranked 
high  in  the  emperor's  estimation,  for  he  was  sent  from  Tivoli 
into  Apulia  to  confer  with  the  barons  in  revolt.  On  his  way  back, 
however,  he  was  forcibly  detained  at  Spoleto :  perhaps  robbed 
of  letters  he  was  carrying.  The  city  of  Spoleto,  moreover,  refused 
to  supply  the  fodrum,  the  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
progress  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  Frederick  decided  to  attack 
*the  city  of  well-nigh  a  hundred  towers,'  as  he  described  it. 
Frederick  wrote  to  his  uncle,  the  historian  Otto  of  Freising, 
concerning  the  siege  and  Guidoguerra's  imprisonment,  and  Otto 
further   dilated    on    these    events    in   his   history,   in   which   he 

spoke  of  Guidoguerra  as  most  influential  among  the  princes  of 
Tuscany.^2 

Once  more  the  Florentines  availed  themselves  of  the  count's 
absence  to  make  an  attack  on  Montedicroce,  which  they  now 
seized  and  dismantled  (May  1153).  They  then  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  Siena,  and  demolished  the  count's  fort  at  Marturi.^* 
But  these  triumphs  cost  them  dear.  Guidoguerra  did  all  in  his 
power  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  Siena  against  that  of  Florence. 
Probably  during  his  stay  in  Eome  he  bestowed  a  field  close  to 
Marturi  on  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bishop  of  Siena  secured 
permission  from  the  pope  to  build  a  church  on  this  field.^^  But 
this  church  diminished  the  income  which  the  bishop  of  Florence 
derived  from  the  neighbouring  church  of  Marturi,  and  its  erec- 
tion was  considered  by  him  an  infringement  of  his  rights.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  complained  ;  the  church  was  rapidly  com- 
pleted, and  around  it  grew  the  city  of  Poggibonsi,  the  navel  of 
Tuscany,   as  Villani   called  it.     In    order    to    fortify  the  place, 

21  Stumpf,  Acta  Imperii  adhuc  inedita,  vol.  iii.  no.  3715-6  (11  July  1155). 
"  Epistola  Frid.,  Mon.  Germ.  xx.  347  ;  Gesta  Frid.  ii.  35,  ihid.  p.  408. 
-3  Hartwig,  Quellen,  i.  7  (May  1153). 
''*  Muratori,  Antiq.  v.  811  (21  July  1155). 
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Guidoguerra  exchanged  estates  with  the  abbot  of  Marturi,^''^  and  he 
bestowed  an  eighth  of  his  entire  property  at  Poggibonsi  on  the 
consuls  and  the  people  of  Siena,  on  condition  that  the  men  of 
Siena  agreed  to  defend  Poggibonsi  in  all  cases,  especially  against 
Florence.^'^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Florentines  attacked  Poggi- 
bonsi. They  were  repelled  by  the  men  of  Siena,^^  and  Poggibonsi 
continued  to  increase,  an  object  of  delight  to  Siena,  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  Florence. 

In  1157,  the  year  of  Guidoguerra's  death,  he  and  his  wife, 
Trotta,  made  a  grant  to  the  convent  of  Bifurco.'-'^  Passer ini  holds 
that  the  count  was  married  twice.  During  his  frequent  absence 
from  home,  and  after  his  premature  death,  the  family  estates  were 
managed  by  his  sister  Sofia,  the  abbess  of  Pratovecchio,  who  with 
a  band  of  armed  followers  rode  about  from  court  to  court  adminis- 
tering justice.  The  count  was  no  longer  among  the  living  when 
a  treaty  was  proclaimed  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  com- 
mercial interests  by  the  Pisans  with  their  friends  and  allies, 
including  Count  Guido,  on  the  one  side,  and  Florence  with  her 
friends  and  allies  on  the  other.^-'  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Guidoguerra  had  been  instrumental  in  arranging  it. 

The  efforts  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  gain  a  firmer  hold  on 
Italian  affairs  had  been  tentative  during  his  stay  in  1154-1155.  His 
influence  in  Germany  having  steadily  increased,  he  once  more 
turned  his  attention  to  Italy,  and  his  chancellor  Eainold  Dassel 
and  Count  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  were  despatched  over  the  Alps  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  in  the  different  cities.  Frederick 
followed  with  an  army  and  bore  down  on  the  cities  w4iich 
refused  allegiance  with  a  force  that  was  irresistible.  Once  more  his 
feudatories  and  the  representatives  of  the  communes  met  him  at 
Koncaglia,  and  doctors  of  law  were  summoned  from  Bologna  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  the  emperor  and  the  Italian  cities  on  a 
legal  basis.  The  upshot  of  the  conference  was  the  appointment  to 
each  city  of  an  imperial  ruler  or  podesta,  who  supplemented  the 
power  which  had  hitherto  been  shared  by  the  bishop  and  the  consuls. 
It  was  a  plan  of  far-reaching  importance,  which,  however,  was  never 
fully  carried  out.  Even  the  cities  which  had  greeted  the  emperor 
as  a  protector  realised  that  the  new  scheme  involved  to  them  a  loss 
of  their  liberties.  Conflicts  arose  in  which  Frederick  at  first  pre- 
vailed by  reason  of  the  armed  forces  which  he  had  at  his  command. 

-^  Kepetti,  Diz.,  appendice,  p.  42  (28  March  1156)  ;  also  p.  43  (1186,  when  the 
abbot  of  Marturi  lodged  a  complaint  against  Guidoguerra's  son). 

-*  Santini,  Documenti  delV  antica  constituzione  di  Firenze.  1895,  p.  3  (4  April 
1156). 

■-'  An.  Sen.  (23  June  1156) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  226. 

-8  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  235  (1157). 

•-»  An.  Pis.  (14  Aug.  1158) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  244. 
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But  the  opposition  with  which  his  scheme  was  met  by  the  pope 
presented  difficulties  with  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  reckon. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  encouraged  schism  in  the  papacy,  and 
supported  the  antipope,  Victor,  against  the  legitimate  pope, 
Alexander  III  (1159-1181).  The  cities  which  objected  to  the  new 
imperial  scheme  sided  with  Alexander,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
different  cities  more  and  more  inclined  towards  him.  The  rural 
nobles  alone  held  loyally  with  the  emperor,  and  thus  permanently 
ingratiated  themselves  with  him. 

Among  these  nobles  was  Guido  (t  1213),  surnamed  Olim  or 
Vecchio,  the  son  of  Guidoguerra,  who  inherited  many  of  his  father's 
admirable  qualities  without  equalling  him  in  dignity.  Tolosanus, 
who  doubtless  knew  him,  compared  him  with  his  father,  and  de- 
scribed him  in  the  following  terms  : 

From  boyhood  to  old  age  he  consulted  with  young  men,  like  Eeho- 
boam,  and  failed  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  scorning  wisdom 
and  prudence  and  being  ever  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  young  and  the 
foolish.  He  employed  inferiors  in  the  management  of  his  affairs,  treating 
the  well-born  with  contempt.  Still  he  increased  in  power,  and  left  off- 
spring who  were  worthy  of  their  progenitors.^" 

A  man  of  great  personal  courage,  he  wilfully  strained  his 
authority  more  than  once,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  influence  to 
himself.  But  his  lot  was  cast  at  a  time  which  witnessed  considerable 
social  and  political  changes.  The  fifty  years  over  which  his  activity 
extended  heralded  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  towns,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  Guido  met  these  changes,  and  how 
far  he  succeeded  in  turning  them  to  the  profit  of  himself  and  his 
offspring. 

In  1160,  when  Duke  Welf,  who  was  appointed  marquis  of 
Tuscany,  held  a  diet  at  Borgo  San  Genesio,  the  headquarters  of 
the  new  system  of  imperial  administration.  Count  Guido,  whom 
the  Pisan  chronicler  designates  as  a  boy  at  the  time,^^  came 
to  do  homage  to  him.  His  followers  were  the  first  to  take  the 
oath,  and  others  followed.  But  delay  was  occasioned  owing  to 
the  hesitancy  of  the  Pisans  to  swear  anywhere  but  in  their  own 
city,  and  while  this  difficulty  was  pending,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  followers  of  Guido  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  men  of 
Lucca  and  of  Florence  ran  to  the  house  where  the  young  count 
was  staying,  and  would  have  put  him  to  death  had  he  not  sought 
the  protection  of  the  new  marquis.  The  Pisans  took  up  his  cause 
and  fighting  ensued  in  the  streets,  in  which  a  noble  Florentine  was 
killed.  The  meeting  came  to  an  abrupt  close.  Duke  Welf  departed 
for  Pisa.  His  career  as  marquis  was  soon  afterwards  cut  short 
owing  to  his  attachment  to  Pope  Alexander. 

=*«  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  69.  "i  ^^^^^  p^^  (March  1160) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  245. 


^^^B  We  next  hear  of  Guido  in  1162  when  his  aunt  Sofia,  with  his 
^^^B.and  his  sister  Adelaita's  consent,  made  over  certain  rights  to  the 
^^^P  men  of  Brandegho,  who  in  return  stood  pledged  to  deHver  a  yearly 
'^^^  contribution  of  grain  to  the  Guidi,  payable  at  their  house  in 
Pistoja.^^  The  historian  of  Pistoja  interprets  this  concession  as  an 
outcome  of  the  Guidi's  affection  for  his  city,  which  had  recently 

»     suffered  at  the  hands  of  Prato  ;  ^  but  a  practical  reason  no  doubt 
prompted  the  act. 

When  the  emperor  left  Italy  in  1162  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  Most  of  the  cities  bowed  to  his  authority,  and  Pope 
Alexander  retired  into  France.  The  Imperial  chancellor,  Eainald, 
was  in  Tuscany  in  1163  working  in  the  interest  of  the  imperial 
government;  when  he  stayed  at  Siena  Count  Guido  was  with 
him.^''  Soon  afterwards  the  emperor  himself  crossed  the  Alps,  bent 
on  furnishing  an  expedition  to  Sicily.  But  many  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  were  now  in  revolt,  and  Frederick  was  forced  to  return 
to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  an  army.  Before 
leaving  Italy  he  stayed  at  Pavia,  and  here,  no  doubt,  in  view 
of  the  coming  struggle,  he  attached  a  number  of  great  lords  to 
him  by  granting  them  special  diplomas.  Among  those  who 
received  such  diplomas  were  the  three  chief  barons  of  Tuscany, 
Count  Alberto,  Count  Ildebrando,  and  Count  Guido.  From  the 
diploma  granted  to  Guido  we  get  our  first  clear  insight  into  the 
number  of  estates  which  were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family .^-^ 
The  diploma  contained  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  places,  in- 
cluding strongholds  and  forts  (castra  and  castella),  places  with 
courts  of  session  (cum  curte)  and  without,  besides  abbeys,  tene- 
ments, and  woodland  districts.  By  the  fulness  of  its  conces- 
sions the  diploma  strengthened  the  authority  of  these  lords  to  the 
detriment  of  that  of  the  cities,  and  clearly  showed  to  whom  the 
emperor  in  the  coming  struggle  looked  for  his  chief  support. 
Count  Guido  was  confirmed  in  all  his  rights  as  owner — that  is, 
in  levying  toll  and  tribute,  and  in  maintaining  and  upholding 
justice,  and  this  '  safe  from  the  interference  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  duke,  marquis,  etc'  Eeference  was  made  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  diploma  to  the  services  which  Count  Guido 
and  his  ancestors  had  rendered  to  the  Roman  kings  and  emperors  ; 
Guido  was  addressed  as  dear  and  beloved  prince  and  as  cousin  {co?iso- 
hrinus),  a  title  which  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  his 
marriage  to  a  daughter  of  William  of  Montferrat,  who  was  related 
to  the  emperor. 

Count  Guido 's  earliest  military  exploits  were  connected  with 

=  '  Repetti,  Diz.,  art.  Brandeglio  (15  Oct.  1162).  ^^  Salvi,  Hist.  Pist.  i.  95. 

"  Muratori,  Antiquitates,  iv.  573  (1  Aug.  1163). 

^*  Ficker,     Forschungen    zur    Eeichs-    und    Rechtsgeschichte,     1868,    iv.     179 
(28  Sept.  1164). 
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Faenza.     Here  the  citizens  continued  to  chafe  at  the  nearness  of 

the  frontier  fort  of  CastigHone,  '  its  shadow  was  upon  them,'  and 

they  engaged  Guido  to  help  them  in  attacking  it.     Siege  was  laid 

to  the  place  by  their  united  forces,  but  the  news  that  troops  were 

approaching  from  Eavenna  again  caused  the  besieging  forces  to 

disband,   and   Count   Guido   barely   retrieved   the   disgrace   of  a 

cowardly  flight  by  attacking  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  forces  a 

few  days  afterwards  near  Castrocaro.^^^ 

During  part  of  February  and  March,  probably  of  the  year  1107, 
the  emperor  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Count  Guido  at  Modigliana, 
and  the  empress  Beatrice  here  gave  birth  to  a  son.^'  The  honour 
of  entertaining  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  greatly  added  to  the  over- 
bearing temper  of  Guido,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  imperial 
court  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  fortified  the  height  of  Ceperanno,  which  was  situated 
quite  close  to  Faenza.  But  the  Faentines  foresaw  danger  to  them- 
selves in  his  doing  so,  and  therefore  •'  regardless  of  the  affection 
they  felt  for  Guide's  father  on  account  of  what  he  had  done  for 
them,'  they  sallied  forth  and  they  destroyed  the  new  strong- 
hold.--^^ 

From  the  March  of  Ancona  the  emperor  and  his  army  moved  to 
Eome,  where  Frederick  succeeded  in  establishing  the  antipope  in 
the  See  of  St.  Peter.  Count  Guido  may  have  joined  Eainald  at 
San  Quirico"^-'  and  moved  south  in  the  detachment  of  the  army 
which  went  through  Tuscany.  He  was  encamped  before  Eome 
with  the  bishop  of  Pistoja  in  July  1167.''°  Frederick's  successes, 
however,  were  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  the  im- 
perial army,  which  made  such  havoc  among  the  troops  that  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  beat  a  hurried  retreat,  and  crossed  the  Alps 
almost  alone  and  like  a  fugitive.'^  The  cities  of  Lombardy  at  once 
availed  themselves  of  his  rnishap,  and  banded  together  in  a  league, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  set  aside  the  imperial  authority 
altogether.  The  death  of  the  antipope  added  a  further  difficulty 
to  Frederick's  position,  and  in  the  emperor's  absence  the 
great  princes  of  the  realm — no  doubt  including  Guido — ap- 
pointed a  new  antipope  who  took  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.  Calixtus 
had  been  abbot  of  Strumi,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  under  the  special  protection  of  Count  Guido,  for  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Faenza,  where  he  was  sure  of  the  Count's 
protection. 

Party  spirit  on  all  sides  was  running  high  both  in  Eomagna  and 

'^^  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  69. 

"  Ibid.  c.  70  ;  also  Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  series  3,  xxiii.  p.  208.  ^^  Tolosanus,  c.  69. 

=*»  Eepetti,  Diz.,  art.  San  Quirico  (27  April  1167). 

<"  Davidsohn,  Geschichte,  p.  500,  note  (30  July  1167), 

''  An.  Col.  Max.  (1168) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xvii.  782. 
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in  Tuscany.     The  cities  were  at  war  one  with  another,  and  all  sides 
sought  to  secure  Guido  as  a  champion  to  their  cause.     The  city  of 
[Ravenna,  hoping  to  subdue  the  smaller  cities  in  Eomagna,  sent 
rround  emissaries  who  tried  to  bribe  away  all  allies  from  Faenza. 
['They  also  came  to   Guido,  but    he  rejected  their  offers."*'-     Con- 
t^temporaneously   the   city   of  Lucca,    seeing   itself  robbed   of  its 
iccess    to    the    seaboard    by   Pisa,    sent   round    to    the    several 
'cities  and  representatives  of  power  in  Tuscany  asking  for  their  sup- 
port.    Count  Guido  and  the  communes  of  Siena  and  Pistoja  agreed 
to  supply  Lucca  with  troops,  and  the  commune  of  Florence  would 
have  done  the  same,  but  the  city  of  Lucca,  rather  than  forfeit  the 
assistance  of  Count  Guido,  begged  the  Florentines  to  withdraw." 
They  knew  that  Count  Guido  would  not  fight  on  the  same  side  as 
Florence.     The  emperor,  however,  put  a  stop  to  these  combinations, 
and  sent  Christian  of  Mainz  in  the  capacity  of  imperial  legate  into 
Tuscany.   Christian  was  acquainted  with  Count  Guido ;  he  witnessed 
the  diploma  of  1164,  which  he  was  perhaps  instrumental  in  procuring. 
Count  Guido  joined  him  in   Siena.  '^     At  Siena  Christian  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  Pisa,  and  Pisa  was  humbled.     But  the  violence 
with  which  the  legate  soon  afterwards  treated  the  envoys  of  Pisa 
and  of  Florence  put  an  end  to  all  peaceful  negotiations.     The  Pisans 
at  once  took  the  offensive,  and  the  Florentines  also  were  ready  to 
fight,  and  Christian  was  hurried  into  long  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
which  extended  over  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1172/^ 

With  the  assistance  of  troops  from  Lucca  and  Siena,  Christian 
and  Count  Guido  opened  the  campaign  by  invading  the  territory  of 
Pisa,  but  the  Pisans  at  once  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Siena  and 
marched  on  that  town,  so  that  the  troops  supplied  by  Siena  left 
Christian  and  returned  home.  Christian  then  sent  Count  Guido 
with  two  hundred  horsemen  to  capture  Pontedra,  which  belonged 
to  the  Pisans,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  Christian  and  Guido,  with  a  great  army,  attacked 
Count  Ildebrando,  the  ally  of  Pisa,  and  destroyed  several  of  his 
strongholds.  But  the  Pisans  came  to  his  rescue  ;  the  Florentines 
also  fought  with  success,  and  Christian  was  obliged  to  move  south- 
ward. Guido  probably  stayed  behind,  for  a  reference  is  pre- 
served to  his  achieving  a  success  over  the  allied  Pisans  and  Floren- 
tines in  the  following  year.^^  We  then  hear  of  him  fighting  in 
Eomagna  in  a  private  quarrel  with  the  counts  of  Castrocaro.^^ 
Christian  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  but  it  is  not  stated 

<2  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  79,  80:  Rubeus,  Hist.  Eav.  p.  384  (May  1171). 
"  An.  Pis.  (April  1171) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  261. 
**  Bussi,  Historia  di  Viterbo,  p.  398  (16  March  1172). 

*'  A7i.    Pis.    (April-December,    1172);    Mon.    Genyi.    xix.    263-4;    Davidsohn, 
Geschichte,  p.  528  ff. ;  Forschungen,  p.  109. 

"  Davidsohn,  Forschungen,  pp.  94,  113.  *'  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  84  (1173). 
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whether  Guido  supported  him.  Failing  in  the  siege,  Christian  moved 
north  and  attacked  the  fort  of  San  Casciano,  where  the  emperor's 
enemies  were  wont  to  rally.  Here  he  was  supported  by  troops  from 
Faenza,  and  no  doubt  by  Guido,  and  San  Casciano  was  seized  and 
dismantled.  But  the  cause  which  Christian  championed  was  not 
thereby  materially  furthered.  The  Lombard  league  gained  such 
influence  and  brought  so  much  pressure  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
great  barons,  including  the  duke  of  Montferrat,  that  these  were 
constrained  to  join  it  (1174).  On  the  news  that  the  emperor  was 
in  Italy  they  at  once  went  over  to  him,  but  the  power  of  the  cities 
remained  unbroken.  The  imperial  army  at  last  suffered  a  decisive 
defeat  at  Legnano,  and  then  the  idea  forced  itself  even  on  the 
emperor  that  peace  must  be  made,  and  must  be  made  on  the  cities' 
terms.  After  long  preliminaries,  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
arranged  to  meet  at  Venice,  to  put  an  end  to  a  dispute  which  had 
lasted  during  seventeen  years.  A  large  number  of  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  flocked  to  Venice  to  assist  at  a  reconciliation 
which  relieved  Europe  of  an  intolerable  strain.  Among  those  who 
came  was  Count  Guido,  who  brought  a  hundred  knights  in  his 
train,  a  number  exceeding  that  brought  by  almost  any  other  Italian 
noble.''^  Would  that  the  chronicler  of  Venice,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
list  of  those  who  attended,  had  told  us  how  these  lords,  who  were 
accustomed  to  so  much  space  and  movement,  spent  their  time  in 
the  city  of  isles.  The  only  glimpse  of  Count  Guido  during  his  stay 
is  afforded  by  two  charters  in  which  he  granted  property  in  Tuscany 
to  the  house  of  Montferrat. 

Various  references  establish  the  fact  that  Count  Guido  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Duke  William  of  Montferrat,  whose  name  was 
Agnes.*^  In  the  first  of  the  charters  drawn  up  at  Venice  Count  Guido 
renounced  all  his  rights  at  Poggibonsi  in  favour  of  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat and  his  sister  Agnes  ;  and  in  the  second  charter  the  property 
was  conferred  by  the  emperor  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  in  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  on  Aug.  22,  1177  :  the  property  to  remain 
with  Agnes,  '  and  with  her  children,  if  she  have  any.'  -^^  Poggibonsi, 
as  we  have  seen,  lay  in  the  centre  of  Tuscany,  and  the  city  of 
Florence  was  jealous  of  the  influence  which  Siena  had  acquired  there 
owing  to  the  grant  made  by  Count  Guido.  Florence  had  recently 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Siena,  and  in  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  the  city  of  Siena  ceded  half  its  rights  at  Poggibonsi  to 
Florence.'^^  Among  the  representatives  of  Florence  who  arranged 
this  peace  was  Bellincion  Berti  dei  Eavignani,  and  to  Bellincione's 
daughter  Gualdrada  Count  Guido  was  married  some  time  before  the 

'*  Chronicon  Altinate  (1177) ;  Arch.  Stor.  viii.  138. 

*"  Savio,  II  Marchese  Guglielmo  II  di  Mofitferrato,  1885,  p.  68  ff. 

^°  Stumpf,  Acta  inedita,  iii.  562  (22  Aug.  1177). 

^'  Santini,  Documenti,  p.  11  (4  April  1176). 
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year  IISO.-^^  Agnes  of  Montferrat,  however,  Guido's  first  wife, 
continued  for  many  years  among  the  Uving,  dweUing  in  a  nunnery 
in  her  father's  duchy,  to  which  she  had  retired.^^  When  and  on 
what  plea  Guido  divorced  her  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  happened 
during  his  stay  at  Venice,  and  the  charters  granted  there  were 
intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  On  one  side  they  conciliated 
the  house  of  Montferrat,  with  which  Guido  was  breaking  off  his 
connexion  ;  on  the  other  they  ingratiated  the  count  with  the  city  of 
Florence  and  its  spokesman,  Bellincion,  by  putting  an  end  to 
Guido's  support  of  the,  influence  of  Siena  at  Poggibonsi.  For  the 
count's  attitude  towards  the  city  of  Florence  now  underwent  a 
complete  change.  There  was  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  enmity 
which  had  continued  during  several  generations,  and  Count  Guido 
was  henceforth  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Florentines. 

Considerable  importance  attached  to  the  marriage  of  Guido  and 
Gualdrada  in  the  eyes  of  the  Florentines,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
the  count's  hatred  of  the  city  was  now  at  an  end,  partly  because  it 
was  probably  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  rural  nobles  attached 
himself  to  the  daughter  of  a  Florentine  citizen.     Gualdrada  was 
famous  for  her   beauty   and  goodness :    Vasari  called   her    hella ; 
Dante  called  her  huona,  and  he  praised  in  eloquent  terms  the  simple 
mode   of  life  of  her   parents,   and  the  grace   of   her  home  sur- 
roundings.    Yillani   held  that  Guido  married  Gualdrada  for  her 
beauty  and  her  fair  speech,  without   considering   that    she   was 
of    less     noble    lineage    than    himself    and    without     regarding 
her  dower.     Gualdrada,  however,  was  an  only  child,  and  important 
property   near   the   Porta    San   Piero   at    Florence   came   to    the 
Guidi  by  the  marriage.     The  property  at  Poggibonsi,  however,  did 
not  long  remain  in   the  possession  of  the  house  of  Montferrat. 
Already  in  1178  Agnes  sold  her  rights  there  to  the  cities  of  Florence 
and  Siena,'^  through  her  father  and  a  brother,  obviously  to  raise 
money  to  ransom  her  brother  Conrad,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Christian  of  Mainz.     Christian  during  these  years  made  him- 
self odious  to  the  cities  of  Piomagna  and  Tuscany  by  his  extortions, 
but  he  remained  on  good  terms  with  Count  Guido,  whom  he  assisted 
in  a  private  difficulty.     It  appears  that  the  count,  about  the  year 
1178,  commanded  his  vassals  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of 
Modigliana  to  remove  their  dwellings  further  up  the  hill  for  the 
sake  of  greater  safety.     But  they  refused  to  do  so  and  closed  the 
lower  fort  against  the  count,  who  for  five  weeks  laid  siege  to  it. 
At  last  they  surrendered,  on  condition  that  they  might  dwell  near 
the  church  of  San  Donato,  which  was  outside  their  lord's  jurisdic- 
tion.    The   people   of    Faenza   undertook   to   defend   them ;    but 

"  Mittarelli,  A71.  Cam.  iii.  235  (March  1180,  grant  to  S.  Maria  Pietrafitta). 

^»  Davidsohn,  Geschichte,  p.  550. 

"  Ficker,  Fmschungen,  iv.  191  (6  May  1178). 
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Count  Guido  came  down  on  them  unexpectedly,  bringing  Christian 
of  Mainz  and  a  detachment  of  German  troops  with  him.  The 
people  fled  to  Faenza,  and  this  city  arose  to  defend  them.  As 
usual,  greater  interests  were  drawn  in.  War  overspread  the 
country  ;  Guido's  estates  were  repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  he  was  in 
every  way  the  loser  when  peace  was  concluded  in  1181  and  he 
stood  pledged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  gold  ducat  to  the  city 
of  Faenza.'^'" 

Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  out  with  the  hermits  of  Camaldoli, 
who,  as  he  alleged,  withheld  property  which  belonged  to  his  sister 
Adelaita.  Determined  and  quick  in  his  movements,  he  rode  over 
with  his  men  to  Camaldoli,  and  he  drove  off  all  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  monastery  to  his  stronghold  at  Poppi.  A  priest  of  Bibbiena 
was  sent  by  the  bishop  of  Arezzo  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  cattle  were  restored,  but  Guido  in  exchange 
received  an  enormous  amount  of  grain .•^^' 

Once  more  we  must  turn  to  Florence,  which  rapidly  increased 
after  it  had  successfully  waged  war  against  Christian  of  Mainz. 
The  citizens  now  set  about  building  a  wall  which  enclosed  five 
times  as  much  space  as  the  old  one,  and  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mune in  the  surrounding  territory  went  on  steadily  increasing, 
chiefly  owing  to  negotiations  in  which  the  Florentines  displayed 
considerable  skill.  In  1182  the  men  of  Empoli  swore  fealty  to  the 
commune,  which  they  promised  always  to  support,  excepting  in  the 
event  of  a  war  against  the  Guidi.''"  Various  nobles  of  the  contado 
were  oppressed,  and  these,  according  to  Yillani,  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  against  the  city  when  the  emperor  Frederick  stayed  in 
Florence  in  1185.  Count  Guido  was  in  attendance  on  the  emperor 
at  Florence,  but  it  is  not  recorded  if  he  moved  on  to  Milan  and  there 
assisted  in  the  festivities  w^iich  took  place  in  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  Frederick's  son  Henry  with  the  heiress  of  Sicily.  The 
want  of  information  on  Guido's  movements  during  the  next  few 
years  makes  it  probable  that  he  accompanied  Frederick  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  if  so  the  grant  which  he  and  his  wife  made  to  the  monks 
of  Camaldoli  in  1190  may  have  been  made  to  celebrate  his  safe 
return.-'^  On  Frederick's  death  his  son  Henry  YI  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  soon  after  his  accession  he  came  to  Italy.  Count 
Guido  joined  him,  and  at  Monterosi,  near  Naples,  he  secured 
a  new  diploma  from  Henry  confirming  him  in  the  rights  which 
Frederick  had  granted.  In  this  diploma,  indeed,  Guido  is  desig- 
nated as  '  Count  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany.'  -^^  But  a  diploma  such 
as  this  was  of  slight  use  when  the  authority  was  wanting  which 

'•''■'  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  88-9. 

""  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  235,  iv.  lOG  (September  1183). 

•'"  Santini,  Dommcnti,  p.  17  (3  Feb.  1182). 

^^  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iv.  93  (dated  Poppi,  1190). 

^^  Lami,  Mon.  S.  Eccles,  Flor.  i.  671  (25  May  1191). 
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could  enforce  its  stipulations.  There  was  a  visible  slackening  of 
the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  after  the  death  of  Frederick.  Henry 
was  ill-judged  in  his  choice  of  officers,  and  Guido,  like  the  rest  of 
the  feudal  barons,  was  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  was  especially 
unfortunate  during  these  years  in  Eomagna,  where  the  men  of 
Faenza  make  attacks  on  several  of  his  strongholds,  and  where  he 
lost  his  castle  at  Dovadola  to  Count  Pietro  dei  Traversari.^'^  Finally 
he  was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  renounced  all  the  rights  which  he 
held  at  Faenza.^^ 

Little  is  known  concerning  Count  Guido's  connexion  with 
Pistoja  during  these  years,  but  Rinaldo  dei  Guidi,  who  was  bishop 
between  1168  and  1187,  was  probably  his  brother.  In  1176  Guido 
sold  some  houses  at  Pistoja  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Great 
Countess.^'-  The  town,  owing  to  the  charter  of  privileges  it  secured 
from  the  emperor,  reached  a  climax  in  its  development,  and  a  new 
city  wall  was  built,  which  enclosed  the  new  suburbs. 

When  Frederick  stayed  in  Florence  in  1185  he  had  restricted  the 
authority  of  this  commune  over  its  territory,  but  the  right  was 
restored  by  Henry,  probably  on  condition  that  Florence  agreed  to 
accept  an  imperial  podesta.  But  the  successes  which  the  Floren- 
tines secured  in  the  East,  coupled  with  the  unpopularity  of  the 
youthful  marquis  Philip,  Henry's  brother,  aroused  the  desire  to 
set  aside  the  imperial  authority  altogether.  Even  before  Henry's 
death  the  plan  was  afloat  of  shaking  olf  the  imperial  yoke.  On 
the  news  of  his  death  a  great  undertaking  was  set  on  foot  in  the 
form  of  a  league  for  the  mutual  defence  and  protection  of  their  in- 
terests against  imperial  interference  by  the  various  representatives  of 
power  in  Tuscany,  the  bishop,  communes,  counts,  &c.  The  first 
members  of  the  league  were  sworn  in,  in  November  1197  ;  Count 
Guido  took  the  oath  in  Florence  in  the  following  February,  and  even 
Count  Alberto  was  forced  to  join.^'^  Through  the  stipulations  of  the 
league  the  counts  became  dependent  upon  the  cities  in  whose  terri- 
tory their  property  was  situated,  and  although  the  allied  cities  in 
return  stood  pledged  to  protect  them,  it  was  a  decided  step  towards 
their  loss  of  liberty. 

The  league  soon  made  its  influence  felt  at  Poggibonsi,  where 
the  city  of  Siena  felt  it  impossible  to  abide  by  the  advantages  it 
gave  up  in  the  peace  of  1176.  The  allies  agreed  that  the  podesta 
of  Poggibonsi  should  act  as  umpire,  and  the  people  of  Siena  were 
forced  to  abide  by  his  decision.  Count  Guido  and  his  two  sons, 
Guido    (t  1239)    and    Tegrimo    (f  1270),    witnessed   its    decision.'^' 

«"  Tolosanus,  Chron.  c.  IIG,  118,  119. 

*'  Theiner,  Codex  diplomaticus  Dominii  temjwralis  S.  Sedis,  no.  34  (1193). 

«-  Salvi,  Hist.  Pist.  i.  99  (117G). 

*'  Santini,  Documenti,  p.  38  (7  Feb.  1198). 

«*  Ibid.  p.  127  (4-8  June  1203). 
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Other  transactions  connected  with  the  league  show  how  high  stood 
the  Guidi's  influence.  When  the  men  of  Montepulciano  swore 
fealty  it  was  '  to  the  city  of  Florence,  to  Count  Guido,  and  to  the 
representatives  of  Prato  and  Poggibonsi.'  ^^ 

Fearful  of  losing  the  advantages  it  had  gained,  Pistoja  at  first 
refused  to  join  the  league  and  then  engaged  in  open  warfare  with 
the  city  of  Florence.  Before  opening  hostilities  the  Pistojans 
fortified  Montale,  which  was  situated  near  Montemurlo,  which 
place  they  seized.  Count  Guido  now  profited  from  his  con- 
nexion with  the  league,  and  while  the  men  of  Bologna  invaded 
Pistoja  from  the  north,  the  Florentines  seized  Montemurlo,  which 
they  restored  to  Count  Guido.  But  the  Pistojans,  secure  in  their 
possession  of  Montale,  held  out  such  advantages  to  those  who 
came  to  dwell  there  that  many  of  Guido' s  vassals  deserted  from 
Montemurlo  and  went  to  dwell  at  Montale.  War  again  broke  out, 
and  it  was  only  in  1207  that  peace  was  concluded  between  the  league 
and  Pistoja.  Montemurlo  remained  with  Count  Guido,  the  city  of 
Pistoja  paid  him  300  denars  for  damage  done  to  his  property, 
Montale  was  dismantled  and  Guido's  vassals  returned  to  him. 
The  commune  of  Pistoja,  moreover,  agreed  to  accept  one  of  Guido's 
sons  as  podesta  for  two  years,  he  to  receive  the  usual  salary .^'*^ 

While  these  hostilities  went  on,  the  dispute  concerning  the 
rights  of  patronage  in  the  convent  of  Piosano  came  to  an  end. 
It  had  dated  back  to  the  time  when  Sofia  became  abbess  at 
Pratovecchio  and  insisted  on  her  right  of  treating  the  nunnery  of 
Eosano  as  a  dependency  of  her  house.  The  nuns  of  Eosano  on 
their  side  maintained  their  right  to  appoint  their  own  abbess,  and 
the  quarrel  was  renewed  at  every  vacancy.  At  last  Count  Guido 
sought  redress  at  the  papal  court,  and  three  ecclesiastics  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  More  than  a  hundred  witnesses 
were  called,  and  among  them  the  abbess  Sofia,  who  was  now  over 
eighty  years  old,  but  still  hale  and  hearty.  The  evidence,  which 
was  taken  down  in  writing,  was  in  favour  of  Count  Guido's  right, 
and  he  won  his  suit.  But  Countess  Gualdrada  carried  the  decision 
to  Eosano  in  person,  and  there  and  then,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  she  declared  it  annulled  and  tore  it  up.^''  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  her  action,  unless  she  was  moved  by  personal 
affection  for  the  nuns,  with  whom  she  had  often  stayed  before 
and  after  her  marriage. 

To  judge  by  the  statements  which  were  made  in  connexion 
with  Eosano,  Count  Guido  at  one  time  found  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain his  authority  in  the  Casentino,  and  his  vassals  there  rose  in 
revolt.     This  experience  may  have  prompted  him  to  an  act  which 

*^^  Santini,  Documenti,  pp.  57,  83. 

««  Salvi,  Hist.  Pist.  i.  114  ;  Villani,  Ist.  Fior.  v.  p.  31 ;  Hartwig,  Quellen,  ii,  108. 

*"  Archiv.  Stoi'.  series  3,  vol.  xxiv.  2  (1204). 
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has  been  commented  on  as  very  remarkable.  He  conceded  rights 
to  his  vassals  in  the  valley  of  the  Ambra  which  virtually  gave  the 
district  the  standing  of  a  commune.'^^  The  estates  of  Guido,  in  con- 
formity with  the  customs  of  the  age,  had  been  managed  by  officers 
called  viscounts  and  rectors,  who  were  appointed  by  the  count  and 
supplied  their  master's  place  in  his  absence.  In  1208  Count 
Guido  decided  that  twelve  men  should  be  called  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Yal  d'  Ambra,  and  that  these  should  frame  such  laws 
as  they  considered  suitable  for  the  good  management  of  the  district ; 
also  that  they  should  themselves  appoint  their  viscount  or  podesta 
subject  to  the  count's  approval.  The  laws,  which  were  set  down 
in  writing,  give  interesting  glimpses  of  current  conceptions  of  right 
and  justice.  Most  delinquencies  were  punished  by  fines ;  and  banish- 
ment and  confiscation  of  goods  were  the  severest  punishments 
which  were  incurred  by  the  homicide.  These  concessions  were 
made  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  attaching  the  men  more  firmly 
to  the  soil,  so  as  to  prevent  their  flocking  to  the  cities,  which  readily 
granted  them  protection. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Count  Guido  fought  in  support  of 
the  league  against  Siena,  a  city  which  found  it  impossible  to 
endure  the  humiliations  which  were  put  upon  it  by  Florence.*^^ 
For  Florence  chiefly  profited  by  the  league,  and  brought  discredit  on 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  cities.  The  conciliatory  attitude  taken  by 
the  emperor  Otto  IV  towards  the  cities  of  Tuscany  finally  robbed 
it  of  its  raison  d'etre.  Otto  was  in  Florence  in  December  of  1209, 
and  Count  Guido  may  well  have  been  in  attendance  on  him, 
although  the  rest  of  the  story  told  by  Villani — how  he  first  saw 
Gualdrada  on  this  occasion,  and  married  her,  and  received  the 
Casentino  in  dowry — is  pure  fiction.  In  1215  Otto  appointed  two 
judges  to  decide  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  Count 
Guido  and  Count  Ildebrandino  concerning  the  rights  over  certain 
strongholds,  and  the  decision  was  favourable  to  Guido."*^ 

A  letter  addressed  by  pope  Innocent  III  to  Count  Guido  in  1213 
gave  a  curious  glimpse  of  him.  Innocent  wrote  warning  Guido  of 
offending  the  Saviour,  and  bade  him  correct  the  follies  of  his  youth 
now  that  his  end  was  drawing  near.  If  he  repents,  heavenly  joys 
are  in  store  for  him ;  if  not,  he  will  be  cast  into  Gehenna.^'  It 
appears  that  the  count  had  constructed  a  new  roadway  from  tlio 
Casentino  across  the  hills  into  Eomagna  which  cut  across  the 
precincts  of  the  hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  and  along  this  road  not 
only  armed  men  but  wayfarers  of  all  kinds,  including  strollers 
and  loose  women,  were  wont  to  travel  to  the  annoyance  and  dis- 

*"  Emiliani-Giudici,  Storia  politica  dei  viunicipj  Itali,  p.  553. 
«9  An.  Sen.  (1207) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  227. 
'"  Ficker,  Forschungen,  iv.  306  (1215). 

"  Migne,  Patrol.  Curs.  CompL,  Lat.,  ccxvi.  909  (20  Sept.  1213). 
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comfiture  of  the  holy  monks.  The  pope  also  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Arezzo,  of  Pisa,  and  of  Florence  bidding  them  remonstrate  with  the 
count,  whose  practices  were  a  cause  of  public  scandal.'^  The  count's 
love  of  wayfarers  of  all  kinds  is  corroborated  by  a  note  in  the  writings 
of  the  lawyer  Boncompagno  (t  1215)  which  turned  on  the  additional 
amusement  that  can  be  derived  from  making  fun  of  names.'^ 
Examples  are  cited  of  the  brutal  jokes  in  which  Guido  delighted. 
One  man,  who  was  named  '  Pica '  (pie),  was  made  to  climb  a  tree 
and  then  bid  fly;  another,  'Malanotte,'  was  forced  to  spend  a 
winter's  night  on  the  roof  without  clothes ;  *  Malacorpo '  was  forced 
to  lie  between  two  fires,  his  body  smeared  with  lard  ;  *  Abba '  had 
his  hair  shorn  in  the  way  of  a  tonsure.  One  Easter-tide  a  large 
number  of  these  people  flocked  about  Guido,  and  after  three  days 
asked  to  be  paid.  The  count  ordered  about  a  hundred  of  them  to 
stand  on  a  heap  of  chaff,  and  to  this  he  set  fire,  keeping  the 
unhappy  wretches  there  till  their  hair  and  their  clothes  began  to 
singe.  Another  time  he  got  rid  of  a  leper  by  setting  fire  to 
his  hut.  And  yet  Count  Guido  was  a  man  who  was  praised  and 
prized  by  his  contemporaries  ;  on  whom  the  emperors  bestowed 
flattering  epithets  ;  whom  the  Florentine  Sanzanome,  who  must 
have  known  him,  praised  as  a  great  and  valiant  man ;  and  on 
whose  death  Boncompagno  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Countess 
Gualdrada.    • 

The  relation  in  which  such  men  as  Guidoguerra  and  Guido 
Vecchio  stand  to  Italian  history  has  its  parallel  in  the  relation 
which  the  art  these  men  patronised  bears  to  Tuscan  art.  In  a 
number  of  churches  in  the  Casentino  and  at  Pistoja  sculptures  are 
extant  which  mark  the  advent  of  a  new  era.  They  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century — one  column  capital  at  Piomena 
bears  the  date  1151 ;  an  architrave  at  Pistoja  the  date  116G — and 
in  endless  variety  they  represent  legendary  incidents,  classic  con- 
ceptions and  abstract  forms  of  ornamentation  in  work  which  is  at  once 
forcible  and  realistic,  vigorous  and  yet  not  lacking  a  certain  rough 
grace.  It  seems  as  though  the  northern  restlessness  of  mind  here 
found  expression,  adjusting  itself  with  reluctance  within  limits  which 
were  drawn  by  the  southern  sense  of  proportion.  For  these  sculp- 
tures, like  those  who  caused  them  to  be  fashioned,  are  not  beautiful 
in  themselves,  but  they  strike  the  imagination  as  indicative  of  a 
new  vitality — a  vitality  which  infused  its  j)eculiar  vigour  into  the 
Italian  life  and  Italian  art  of  the  middle  ages. 

LiNA   ECKENSTEIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 

'•-  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iv.  230. 

'=•  Rockinger,  Briefsteller  und  Formelbiicher,  11.-14.  Jahrh.  p.  165. 
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Some  Pamphlets  of  the  French 
Wars  of  Religio7i 

11HE  period  of  the  French  wars  of  reHgion  was  emphatically  an 
-  age  of  pamphlets.  From  the  *  Tigre  '  of  Fran9ois  Hotman, 
that  remarkable  pamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  year  of  the 
Tumult  of  Amboise,  to  the  *  Satyre  Menippee,'  that  still  more 
remarkable  pamphlet  which  heralded  the  entry  of  Henry  IV  into 
Paris,  they  were  produced  in  long  succession.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
production  was  somewhat  sparse,  but  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  gave  it  additional  impetus,  and  if  it  slackened  some- 
what during  the  earlier  years  of  Henry  IH,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign  it  became  enormous.  The  revival  of  the  League,  the 
question  of  the  succession,  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  and  finally 
the  murder  of  the  king  himself,  were  each  occasions  for  a  fresh 
fusillade.  After  his  death  the  firing  became  less  furious,  but  it 
was  more  effective ;  a  share  in  che  final  victory  of  Henry  IV  was 
rightly  attributed  by  a  contemporary  historian  to  the  flumes  hien 
taillees  of  the  pamphleteers  of  his  party.  ^ 

Some  of  the  pamphlets  were,  originally  at  least,  written  in  Latin. 
Dealing  for  the  most  part  with  questions  of  constitutional  law^  or 
political  philosophy,  the}^  appealed  from  the  passions  of  contending 
Frenchmen  to  the  judgment  of  educated  Europe.  But,  though 
they  rise  above  the  dust  of  party  warfare  to  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  philosophy,  and  though  they  wear  an  air  of  candid  inquiry,  they 
are  none  the  less  inspired  by  contemporary  events  ;  the  fighting 
man's  harness  peeps  out  under  the  philosopher's  cloak,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  scuffle  the  combatants  often  interchange  weapons. 
Of  the  two  most  important  of  these  learned  pamphlets,  the  '  Franco- 
Gallia '  and  the  *  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,'  an  admirable  account 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Review.'-^  My  own  interest  lies  more  with  those  written  in  the 
vernacular,  and  especially  with  those  that  have  any  literary  merit. 

^  The  fullest  bibliographical  lists  of  the  pamphlets  will  be  found  in  Lelong,  Biblio- 
tMque  historique,  ii.  233-354,  nos.  17,757-19,557,  and  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the 
Coste  library  (Lyons,  1854),  nos.  1575-2066.  A  great  many  are  noticed  in  a  recent 
book  by  G.  Weill,  Les  theories  sur  le  jpouvoir  royal  en  France  pendant  les  guei-res  de 
religion  (1892),  which,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from  a  bibliographical 
point  of  view.  -  Vol.  iv.  (1889)  13. 

a  Q  2 
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The  *Tigre'  and  the  *Satyre  Menippee,'  the  'Livre  des  Marchands' 
of  Eegnier  de  la  Planche,  the  two  '  Discours '  of  Michel  Hurault, 
the '  Anti-Espagnol '  of  Antoine  Arnaud,  are  all  more  or  less  remark- 
able specimens  of  French  prose  which  the  student  of  literature 
must  take  into  account.  But  they  have  an  historical  interest  as 
well,  and  in  saying  something  about  these  as  well  as  about  some 
others  less  remarkable  for  literary  merit,  I  hope  I  may  be  of  some 
service  to  the  historical  student.  I  shall  concern  myself  more 
especially  with  bibliographical  questions,  though  I  cannot  claim  to 
have  solved  them  all.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  of  importance  to 
the  historian  to  know  when  a  pamphlet  was  first  published. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  pamphlets  in  a  more  or 
less  chronological  order,  and  I  shall  borrow  for  the  purpose  the 
divisions  which  Mr.  Armstrong  has  made  of  the  whole  period  in  his 
'  French  Wars  of  Eeligion.' 

I.  15r)0-1572.     From  the  Tumult  of  Amhoiae  to  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew, 

During  this  period  the  favourite  mark  of  the  pamphleteers  was 
the  house  of  Guise.  Already  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  the  Guises 
had  disputed  with  their  rival,  the  Constable  Montmorency,  the 
first  place  in  the  royal  council  chamber ;  the  accession  of 
Francis  II,  the  sickly  husband  of  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart, 
brought  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  into  their  hands.  The 
conspiracy  of  La  Kenaudie,  which  came  to  an  untimely  birth 
in  the  so-called  Tumult  of  Amboise,  was  engendered  rather  by 
the  discontent  of  the  nobles  at  the  power  of  the  Lorrainers  than  by 
zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  The  feeling  of  the  malcontents 
found  expression  in  an  often-quoted  quatrain  :  — 

Le  feu  roi  ^  divina  ce  point, 
Que  ceiix  de  la  maison  de  Guise 
Mettraieiit  ses  enfants  en  pourpoint, 
Et  son  pauvre  peuple  en  chemise. 

It  was  more  especially  against  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the 
guiding  mind  of  the  Guise  family,  that  the  wrath  of  their  opponents 
was  directed.  It  overflowed  at  boiling  point  in  a  tiny  pamphlet 
containing  ten  small  pages  of  text  which  appeared  in  1560  under 
the  title  of  '  Epistre  envoiee  au  Tigre  de  la  France.'^  It  was 
naturally  anonymous,  but  we  know  from  tolerably  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  written  by  the  well-known  jurist  and  pubHcist, 
Francois  Hotman,  the  author  of  the  '  Franco-gallia.'     Modelled  on 

^  Francis  I. 

*  Edited  by  C.  Read  for  the  Acadimie  des  Bibliophiles  (Paris,  1875)  from  the 
copy  then  supposed  to  be  unique,  which  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  Hotel  de  Villa 
library  by  the  Commune.  Since  then  a  copy  was  sold  in  the  Sunderland  sale  (no. 
4918)  for  42L 
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■^^■Cicero's  Catiline  orations  it  reads  like  a  succession  of  pistol-shots 

■^^ffired  point-blank  at  the  cardinal.    Barely  had  the  French  language 

Hp      been  used  with  such  nervous  and  concise  energy.     But,  as  a  full 

account  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  found  in  Baird's  '  History  of  the 

Huguenots '  (i.  445  if.),  I  need  say  no  more  about  it  here. 

The  next  pamphlet  that  I  shall  notice  belongs  to  the  year  1565. 
The  first  civil  war  had,  after  a  year's  duration,  been  terminated  by  the 
Edict  of  Amboise  in  March  1563.  In  December  the  council  of  Trent 
had  concluded  its  labours ;  the  Counter-Beformation  had  begun. 
In  January  1564  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  returned  to  France  and 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  recognition  of  the  council's  decrees  in 
that  country.  In  the  following  March  Catherine  de'  Medici  and 
Charles  IX  began  that  '  progress '  through  France  which  was  to 
culminate  in  the  celebrated  interview  at  Bayonne  with  the  Queen 
of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  (June  1565).  Meanwhile  the 
Huguenots  were  complaining  that  the  Edict  of  Amboise  was  not 
being  observed.  It  must  have  been  a  little  before  the  interview  at 
Bayonne  that  the  new  pamphlet  appeared.'^  The  title-page  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  date — 1565 — and  the  title  '  Du  grand  et 
loyal  devoir  fidelite  et  obeissance  de  messieurs  de  Paris  envers  le 
Eoy  et  Couronne  de  France,  addressee  a,'  &c.  Here  follow  the 
names  of  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  and  the  four  sheriffs  of 
Paris.^  The  pamphlet  was  commonly  known  as  '  Le  Livre  des 
Marchands,'  and  its  author  was  undoubtedly  Louis  Begnier  de  la 
Blanche,  the  son  of  a  magistrate  of  Poitiers,  who  was  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Constable  of  Montmorency.^  He  was  a 
Protestant,  but,  as  he  says  of  himself  in  his  admirable  '  Histoire  de 
I'Estat  de  France  sous  Fran9ois  II,'  he  was  homme  politique plutost  que 
religieux,^  and  in  this  pamphlet  he  wears  the  mark  of  a  moderate 
Catholic.  Its  occasion  was  the  entry  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
into  Paris  on  January  8,  1565,  when,  contrary  to  the  royal 
prohibition,  he  was  attended  by  an  armed  escort.  Accordingly, 
Francis  of  Montmorency,  the  Constable's  son,  in  his  capacity  of 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  having  in  vain  warned  him,  while 
still  on  the  road,  that  he  would  not  permit  such  an  infringement 
of  the  king's  orders,  dispersed  the  escort  by  force  as  soon  as  it  had 
entered  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  and  forced  the  cardinal  and  his 
friends  to  take  refuge  in  some  neighbouring  houses.  The 
pamphlet  opens  with  a  description  of  this  event,  of  which  the 
writer  represents  himself  as  an  eye-witness.  He  then  describes 
how  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  several  shop-keepers  on  the 

^  The  printing  had  been  finished  for  three  months,  says  the  publisher. 

*  It  will  be  found  in  the  PantMon  Littiraire  under  Chroniques  et  Memoires,  and 
in  the  edition  of  the  Histoire  de  VEstat  de  France,  published  by  Techener  in  1836. 

^  Riveille-matin,  dialogue  i.  p.  104. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Baird's  reasons  {History  of  the  Hugueyiots,  i.  410,  note) 
for  doubting  the  authorship  of  La  Planche, 
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state  of  public  affairs  and  in  particular  on  the  merits  of  the  house 
of  Guise.  A  representative  of  each  trade  is  brought  forward  in 
turn,  and  made  to  express  his  opinion,  the  author  professing 
merely  to  record  these  opinions  without  adding  anything  of  his 
own.  With  great  skill  the  Guises  are  represented  in  the  light  most 
calculated  to  make  them  unpopular  with  the  Paris  bourgeoisie. 
Their  foreign  descent,  their  greed  of  power  and  office,  their  offences 
against  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  are  all  dwelt 
on  in  turn ;  while  generally  their  selfish  and  anti-national  policy 
is  contrasted  with  the  patriotism  of  the  house  of  Montmorency. 
But  the  pamphlet  is  not  merely  an  attack  on  the  Guises ;  it  is  an 
appeal  in  favour  of  moderation  and  tolerance,  of  that  policy  which 
Michel  de  I'Hospital,  now  chancellor,  was  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
carry  out.  Speaking  by  the  mouth  of  a  Cathohc  draper  (pp.  27  ff.) 
La  Planche,  while  he  regrets  the  errors  of  the  Protestants,  extols 
them  as  honest  men  and  good  citizens  ;  and  he  likens  the  ultra- 
Catholics  to  a  man  who  would  scuttle  a  ship  because  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  some  one  on  board. 

The  style  of  the  pamphlet  is  strongly  Latinised  as  regards  the 
syntax  and  the  order  of  the  words,  but  it  is  distinguished  by 
admirable  management  of  both  clause  and  sentence,  at  that  date  a 
rare  quality  in  French  prose,  and  by  a  lively  and  vigorous  use  of 
metaphor.  These  qualities  enable  one  to  assign  with  confidence 
to  the  same  writer  a  later  attack  on  the  cardinal,  entitled  *  La 
Legende  de  Charles,  cardinal  de  Lorraine,'  ^  which  appeared  in 
1576,  two  years  after  the  cardinal's  death.  It  was  intended  to  be 
in  three  books,  but  only  the  first  book,  which  deals  with  events 
down  to  the  year  1570,  ever  appeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*  Kesponse  a  I'espistre  de  Charles  de  Lorraine,'  &c.,  published  in 
1565,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  Kegnier  de  la  Planche, 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  satisfactory  evidence,  is,  judging 
by  the  style,  certainly  not  by  him. 

IL  1572-1585.     From  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  the 
formation  of  the  Paris  League. 

The  pamphlets  of  this  period  are  all  more  or  less  inspired  by 
the  massacre.  Even  a  grave  philosophical  treatise  like  the 
'  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos '  is  a  cry  for  vengeance  against  the 
tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  is  Catherine  de'  Medici :  it  is  she,  and 
not  the  house  of  Guise,  who  is  now  the  main  object  of  attack. 

^  La  Ugende  de  Charles,  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  et  de  ses  frdres  de  la  maison  de 
Guise,  descrite  en  trois  livres,  par  FranQois  de  I'lsle.  A  Eeims,  de  rimprimerie  de 
Jacques  Martin,  1576.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1579  (Reims  :  Pierre 
Martin).  The  place  of  publication  and  the  publisher's  name  are  doubtless  spurious 
in  both  cases,  for  Reims  was  devoted  to  the  Guises.  The  pamphlet  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Mernoires  de  Cond^,  vol.  yi. 
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The  '  Discours  merveilleux '  is  the  pendant  to  the  '  Legende  da 
cardinal  de  Lorraine.* 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  that  calls  for  notice  is  the  well- 
known  *  Keveille-matin,'  which  was  published  early  in  the  year  1573 
in  both  Latin  and  French,  the  French  version  being  issued  at 
Basle  and  entitled  *  Dialogue  auquel  sont  traitees  plusieurs  choses 
avenues  aux  Lutheriens  et  Huguenots  de  la  France.'  ^^'  It  was 
republished  in  both  languages  at  the  beginning  of  1574,  with  the 
addition  of  a  second  part,  the  Latin  version  being  in  this  case 
undoubtedly  the  original.  The  French  version  now  received  the 
title  of  '  Le  Eeveille-matin  des  Francois,'  ^^  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  queen  of  England  in  a  letter  dated  20  Nov.  1573.  This  is 
followed,  in  both  versions,  first  by  another  dedicatory  letter 
addressed  to  the  estates  and  princes  of  Poland,  and  secondly  by  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  to  the  duke  of  Guise  by  a  follower 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  sent  to  him  with  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet. ^'^  The  duke  is  assured  that  his  accession  to  the  throne 
would  find  favour  with  a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  including 
the  Huguenots,  and  he  is  urged  to  come  forward  at  once  as  the 
liberator  of  his  country.  A  similar  expression  of  the  Huguenot 
views  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  work.^^ 

The  '  Keveille-matin '  has  been  attributed  to  at  least  three 
authors,  but  two  of  these  attributions  may  be  dismissed  at  once  ; 
that  to  Beza,  as  resting  on  the  unsupported  statement  of  Adrien 
Baillet,  who  was  born  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  after  its 
publication ;  and  that  to  Doneau,  the  well-known  jurist,  as  based 
on  the  sole  authority  of  Cujas,  who  was  his  bitter  opponent.  The 
claims  of  Nicolas  Barnaud,  a  gentleman  of  Crest  in  Dauphine,  are 
more  deserving  of  consideration.  They  depend  on  the  statement 
of  J.  J.  Frisius,  a  native  of  Ziirich,  who,  in  his  edition  of  the 
*  Bibliotheca '  of  Conrad  Gesner,  published  at  Zurich  in  1583,  says 
that  Barnaud  was  reputed  to  be  the  author,  and  that  seven  or  eight 
years  previously  one  M.  de  Lafin  had  given  him  a  tremendous 
box  on  the  ear  for  it  in  a  street  of  Basle  without  his  making  any 
resistance.^*     But,  supposing  this  story  to  be  true,  it  hardly  proves 

'"  Cat.  Coste,  1684.  The  printing  was  finished  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  sixth 
month,  d^aprcs  lajournde  de  la  trahisun,  i.e.  on  ]2  Feb.  1573. 

"  Le  Beveille-Matin  des  Francois  et  de  leurs  voisins,  compose  par  Eusebe  Phila- 
delpJie  cosmopolite,  en  forme  de  dialogues,  a  Edimbourg,  de  I'iniprimerie  de  Jacques 
James,  1574.  The  real  place  of  printing  is  evidently  either  Basle  or  Geneva.  The 
Latin  version,  though  it  bears  the  same  fictitious  names  of  printer  and  place  of  print- 
ing, is  from  a  different  press. 

'-  The  letter  is  dated  from  lieims ;  in  the  Latin  version  the  date  is  1  Jan.  1574,  in 
the  French  version  1 )  Dec.  1573. 

'=*  Pp.  104,  105.  The  whole  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  English 
Historical  Keview,  iv.  26. 

'*  P.  833;  the  passage  is  correctly  cited  by  P.  Marchand  in  his  Dictionnairc  His- 
torique  (1758),  i.  86  (F),  and  is  referred  to  by  Placcius,  Theatrum  Anonijmorum,  ii. 
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that  Barnaud  was  the  author  of  the  *  Eeveille-matin ' ;  and 
probably  Lenient  is  right  in  his  conjecture  that,  like  the  '  Satyre 
Menippee,'  it  is  the  work  of  several  hands.^^  There  is  certainly 
considerable  difference  in  the  style  of  the  different  speakers,  which, 
judging  from  other  pamphlets  of  this  time,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  an  attempt  at  dramatisation.  As  regards  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
reference  to  it  here.  I  will  only  point  out  that  the  tone  of  the 
second  part  is  much  more  republican  and  revolutionary  than  that 
of  the  first  part,  and  that  one  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the 
two  speakers — the  historian  and  the  politician — is  whether  it  is 
lawful  to  resist  an  unjust  magistrate ;  the  question  which  forms 
the  third  and  most  important  of  the  four  quaestiones  of  the 
'  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,'  and  was  at  this  time  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion  among  the  political  writers  on  the  Protestant  side. 
It  forms  the  staple  subject  of  the  tract  *  Du  Droit  des  magistrats  sur 
leurs  subjects '  and  of  '  Le  Politique  du  temps,'  both  published  in 
1574,  while  similar  in  character  is  the  *  France-Turquie,'  published 
in  1575.^^  Mr.  Armstrong  has  called  attention  to  the  close  con- 
nexion that  exists  between  the  whole  of  this  group  of  pamphlets, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  in  his  suggestion  that  they 
were  the  work  of  *  a  kind  of  syndicate.'  It  is  also  worth  noticing 
that  for  the  most  part  they  were  published  both  in  Latin  and  in 
French,  the  Latin  version  in  several  cases  being  the  original  one. 

Among  the  borrowings  of  the  '  Eeveille-matin  '  (second  part)  is 
a  long  extract  from  the  famous  '  Discours  de  la  Servitude  voluntaire  ' 
or  '  Contr'un  '  of  La  Boetie,  which,  though  it  was  written  as  far 
back  as  1548,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  entirety  in  Goulart's 
^Memoires  de  I'estat  sous  Charles  IX'  (1576).  Eemarkable  for 
its  literary  merit  and  promise  of  future  excellence,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  schoolboy  declamation  than  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  political  thought.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  was 
first  published  at  this  time  is  significant. 

Another  noteworthy  pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  1574,  is  the 
'Discours  merveilleux  de  la  vie  et  actions  et  deportemens  de 
Catherine   de   Medicis,'  '^   or   the   '  Vie    Sainte  Catherine,'    as   it 

497.  The  same  story  is  told  in  B.  G.  Struvius's  Bibl.  Hist.  (ed.  Meusel),  vii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
SIP).  See  Haag,  2nd  ed.,  s.  v.  Barnaud  and  Loiseleur,  Trois  enigmes  historiques, 
pp.  113-116,  both  of  whom  have  failed  to  find  the  passage  in  Gesner's  Bibliotheca. 

'^  A  passage  in  the  Memoires  de  Nevers  (i.  343)  implies  that  the  authorship  was 
unknown  in  Court  circles  in  May  1575. 

'•^  With  another  pamphlet  entitled  Lunettes  de  crisial  de  roche ;  but  there  must 
have  been  an  earlier  edition,  for  it  was  written  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Chevalier  Poncet,  the  Lunettes  de  cristal  bring  a  rejoinder  to  his  reply.  See 
D'Aubigne,  Hist.  TJniv.  (ed.  A.  de  Euble),  iv.  191. 

'^  This  is  the  title  of  the  earliest  known  edition,  printed  in  1575  (8vo.  pp.  164). 
Several  other  editions  as  well  as  a  Latin  and  an  English  translation  appeared  in  1675. 
In  the  original  edition  the  title  was  Deportemens  de  Catherine  de  Midicis. 
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was  often  called  by  contemporaries.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
Henri  Estienne  and  to  Jean  de  Serres.  The  authorship  of  Henri 
Estienne  has  been  clearly  disproved  by  Mark  Pattison.^^  It  is 
equally  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  Jean 
de  Serres,  who  aspired  to  be  a  grave  and  impartial  historian  and 
advocated  a  policy  of  conciliation.  Moreover,  he  would  hardly 
have  made  a  mistake  in  the  age  of  Charles  IX.  Though  the 
writer,  whoever  he  is,  poses  as  a  Catholic,  we  may  accept  the  state- 
ments of  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  and  Louis  Dorleans  (in  the  *  Catholique 
anglois  '),  that  he  was  a  Huguenot.  He  is  not  unfriendly  to  the 
house  of  Guise,  but  Catherine  is  painted  in  the  blackest  colours  ;  her 
policy  is  represented  as  having  for  its  sole  object  the  concentration 
of  the  government  in  her  own  hands ;  personal  charges  of  the  gravest 
character,  especially  of  poisoning,  are  brought  against  her.  It  is  here 
that  the  story  of  her  having  poisoned  Jeanne  d'Albret  first  appears. 

Another  violent  attack  on  Catherine  is  '  Le  Tocsain  contre  les 
massacreurs,'  ^'^  which,  though  not  published  till  the  summer  of 
1577,  was  written  soon  after  the  massacre,  of  which  it  contains  a 
full  account,  differing  in  some  important  particulars  from  that  of 
the  '  Eeveille-matin.'  For  instance,  it  expressly  says  that  Charles 
IX  did  not  fire  at  the  Huguenots — nonpas  qiCil  y  viit  les  mains — and 
it  gives  the  number  of  those  killed  at  Paris  as  2,000  instead  of 
10,000.  It  differs,  too,  from  most  of  the  Protestant  pamphlets  of 
this  period  in  its  respect  for  constituted  authority,  and  in  being 
printed  in  France  and  not  at  Basle  or  Geneva.  Nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  there  a  Latin  version  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Alen9on, 
although  at  the  time  of  publication  he  had  deserted  the  '  Politique ' 
and  Huguenot  cause,  and  w^as  in  nominal  command  of  the 
Catholic  forces,  is  treated  with  great  consideration  as  the  one 
member  of  his  family  whose  hands  were  not  stained  with 
Huguenot  blood.  It  is  to  Catherine's  door  that  the  sins  of  her 
two  other  surviving  sons  are  laid.  She  is  charged  with  having 
purposely  educated  them  in  vice,  and  especially  with  having 
instructed  them  in  the  precepts  of  '  that  atheist  Machiavelli.'  ^^  Et 
defait,  onpeut  hien  appeller  celivre-la  Vevaiigile  de  la  Roine  mere. 

This  representation  of  Catherine,  to  whose  father  the  '  Prince  '  was 
dedicated,  as  an  ardent  student  of  Machiavelli,  was  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  Protestant  writers.  It  is  therefore  noticeable  that  it  was 
just  about  this  time,  namely  in  1576,  that  Gentillet's  *  Anti- 
Machiavel '  ^^  was  published,  a  book,  which  like  the  '  Franco-gallia  ' 

'«  Essays,  i.  120  ff. 

'"  Le  Tocsain  contre  les  massacrew's  et  auteurs  des  confusions  en  France 

addressed  tous  les  princes  Chrestiens.  Reims  :  Jean  Martin,  1577.  Here,  again,  the 
place  and  printer's  name  are  no  doubt  a  blind.  Printed  in  the  Archives  curieuses,  vii. 
3-76:  20  f.  33ro, 

"^^  The  proper  title  is  Discours  sur  les  moyens  de  hien  gouverner  et  maintenir  en, 
bonne  paix  tm  royatime  on  autre  principaute,  contre  Nicolas  Machiavel. 
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and  the  '  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,'  is  none  the  less  a  livre  de 
circotistance,  because  it  is  in  form  a  philosophical  treatise.  It  may 
be  noticed,  too,  that  it  is  dedicated  to  Alen9on,  then  the  nominal 
head  of  the  '  Politique  '  party,  which  had  just  engaged  in  a  coahtion 
with  the  Huguenots. 

A  philosophical  work,  of  far  greater  merit  and  importance 
than  the  '  Anti-Machiavel,'  which  appeared  in  the  year  1577, 
is  also  in  parts  largely  coloured  by  antipathy  to  the  political 
teaching  of  the  *  Prince.'  This  is  the  famous  *  Six  livres  de  la 
republique'  of  Jean  Bodin,  a  leading  member  of  the  *  Politique  '  party 
to  whose  influence  and  energy  it  was  largely  owing  that  the  petition 
of  the  Third  Estate  in  favour  of  peace  and  toleration  had  been 
presented  to  the  king  in  the  preceding  February. 

III.  1585-1589.     Fro77i  the  formation  of  the  Paris  League  to  the 
death  of  Henry  HI, 

The  death  of  Alen9on  (1584)  was,  in  Eanke's  caustic  phrase,  of 
more  importance  than  his  life  had  ever  been.  It  left  a  heretic 
next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  just  as  the  coalition  between 
the  '  Politiques  '  and  the  Huguenots  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
original  League,  so  this  new  turn  of  the  wheel  of  politics  produced 
a  revival  of  it  with  a  new  and  more  effective  organisation,  the  heart 
of  which  was  Paris.  '  The  League  has  two  main  principles,'  says 
a  pamphlet  of  1586,  '■  one,  that  no  religion  save  that  of  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Eoman  Church  shall  have  a  place  in  this  kingdom ; 
the  other,  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  throne  unless  he  is 
a  Catholic'  The  anonymous  pamphlet  in  which  these  words 
occur,  the  '  Apologie  des  catholiques  unis,'  ^^  was  written  by  Louis 
Dorleans,  a  Paris  lawyer,  who  became  the  chief  pamphleteer  of 
the  League,  and  was  certainly  their  best  writer.  This  first 
production  of  his  controversial  pen,  which  only  numbers  32 
pages,  has  at  any  rate  two  merits  which  the  later  ones  lack : 
moderation  in  tone  and  concision  in  statement.  He  was  not, 
however,  the  first  in  the  field.  Already  in  1585  Pierre  de  Belloy, 
a  native  of  Montauban  and  advocate-general  of  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  had  published  the  well-known  '  Apologie  Catholique.'  ^^ 

-"-  Apologie  ou  defence  des  Catholiqiies  unis  lesuns  avec  les  autres,  centre  les  impos- 
tures des  CatlioUques  associez  a  ceux  de  la  pretcndue  Religion. 

■-■*  Apologie  Catholique  contre  les  Ubelles,  declarations,  adv is  et  coyisultatimis  faictes, 
escrites et puhliees paries  Liguez perturhateurs  diirepos  du  Royaume  de  Fra7ice,  quise 
sont  eslevez  despuis  le  decez  du  feu  Monseigneur  frere  unique  du  Roy, par  E.  D.  L.  I.  C, 
1585.  The  initials  have  been  interpreted  as  standing  fox  Edmond  de  I'Alouette 
Jurisconsulte,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  author  was  P.  de  Belloy,  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed  by  P.  de  Mornay  {Mimoires,  i.  657) ;  De  Thou  (Ixxxii.  5),  and 
P.  Cayet,  Nov.  i.  f.  20v°,  though  the  latter  does  not  actually  mention  Belloy's  name. 
Several  reprints  of  the  work  appeared  during  1585  and  1586,  as  well  as  a  Latin  ver- 
sion. Indeed,  Bayle,  whose  account  of  P.  de  Belloy  is  full  and  good,  says  that  he  had 
seen  two  Latin  versions. 
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Like  the  rest  of  his  writings  it  is  distinguished  by  good  arrangement, 
considerable  learning,  and  a  vigorous  and  lively  style,  and  it  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  poUtical  theory.  The  second  part,  which  deals  with  the  heresy 
attributed  to  Henry  of  Navarre  by  the  League,  is  the  more  in- 
structive. After  stating  in  no  ambiguous  terms  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  Belloy  argues  at  some  length  that  even  supposing 
Henry  were  a  heretic  he  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  throne. 
*  But,'  he  continues,  *  he  is  not  a  heretic,  for  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  claims  to  have  defined  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
•Church,  is  devoid  of  all  authority.'  Coming  from  a  Catholic  this 
bold  enunciation  of  the  Gallican  point  of  view  is  noteworthy. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  pope,  Sixtus  V,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  ultramontane  point  of  view  by  excommunicating 
both  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  This  act  called 
forth  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Moyens  d'abus,  entreprises  et  nullitez 
du  rescrit  et  bulle  de  Pape  Sixte  V"",'  ^^  in  which  the  absolutist 
claims  of  the  papacy  are  subjected  to  a  searching  attack.  It  is 
attributed  to  Belloy,  and  its  character  and  style  point  to  the 
attribution  being  correct. 

The  *  Apologie  '  of  Louis  Dorleans  was  written  more  or  less  in 
answer  to  Belloy's  two  pamphlets,  to  which  he  alludes  several 
times  without,  however,  directly  mentioning  them.  In  the  same 
year  1586  he  published  another  pamphlet  entitled  *  Advertissement 
des  Catholiques  anglois  aux  Francois  catholiques  '  but  commonly 
called  *  Le  Catholique  anglois.'  ^^  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  good 
style,  though  with  an  occasional  abuse  of  declamation  and 
the  rhetorical  artifice  of  interrogation,  but  the  tone  of  the  writer 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  as  a 
saignee  tres-saliitaire  and  of  heretics  as  being  worse  than  Jews  or 
infidels.  The  most  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  here  for  the 
first  time  we  find  the  theories  of  the  Protestant  writers  being 
turned  against  them. 

En  leur  *  Fran9oise  Gaule,'  qui  est  I'un  des  plus  detestables  livres  qui 
ait  veule  jour,  et  que  Ton  a  compose  pour  mettre  toute  la  France  en  com- 
bustion, ilschantentqu'il  estloisible  de  choisir  un  Key  a  son  appetit.  Dites 
doncques  aux  heretiques  que  le  Koy  de  Navarre  n'est  a  vostre  appetit,  et 
partant  qu'il  se  tienne  en  son  Beam  jusques  a  ce  que  le  goust  vous  en 
soit  revenu.     Ainsi  les  faut-il  fouetter  des  verges  qu'ils  ont  cueillies. 

-*  The  rest  of  the  title  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is 
said  to  he  par  un  Catholique,  Apostolique,  Bomain  :  mais  bon  Fran<;ais,  et  tresjidele 
subjet  de  la  Couronne  de  France.  There  are  two  editions,  both  of  1586,  one  with 
Cologne  as  the  place  of  printing  (probably  fictitious),  and  the  other  with  Embrun. 

^^  Advertissement  des  Catholiques  anglais  aux  Frayigois  catholiques  du  danger 
oil,  its  sent  de  perdre  leur  religion,  et  d'' experimenter,  comnie  en  Angleterre,  la  cruauti 
des  ministres  sHls  regoyvent  d  la  couronne  un  Boy  qui  soit  Heretigue,  1586  {Bibl.  Sund. 
no.  4703).  Reprinted  with  some  omissions  in  Cimber  and  Danjou,  Archives  curieuses, 
xi.  Ill  ff. 
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The  pamphlet  provoked  an  answer  from  Duplessis-Mornay  under 
the  title  of  'Lettre  d'un  gentilhomme  catholique  fran9ois  con- 
tenant  breve  Kesponse  aux  calomnies  d'un  certain  pretendu 
Anglois,'  1586,26  and  another  entitled  ^  Eesponse  a  un  Hgueur 
masque  du  nom  de  catholique  anglois,'  1587.  To  these  Dorleans 
replied  with  the  '  Eeplique  pour  le  catholique  anglois.' 

Two  other  pamphlets  deserving  notice  belong  to  the  year 
1587  ;  one  of  them,  entitled  '  De  I'authorite  du  Eoy,'  ^^  is  certainly 
by  Pierre  de  Belloy,  for  in  a  later  edition,  of  1594,  it  was 
piibUshed  under  his  name.  The  other,  '  Examen  du  discours 
public  contre  la  maison  royalle  de  France,'  ^^  is  almost  certainly  by 
him.  Like  the  '  Moyens  d'abus,'  it  is  said  to  be  *  par  un  catholique 
apostolique,  romain '  etc.,  while  on  its  title-page  is  a  curious 
allegorical  woodcut  which  had  already  adorned  that  of  the 
*  Apologie  catholique.'  But  the  author's  active  championship  of  the 
royalist  cause  was  now  brought  to  a  sudden  close.  He  had  said  in 
the  '  Apologie '  that  the  League  was  due,  not  to  any  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholic  rehgion,  but  to  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Guise. -^ 
The  Guises  recognised  him  as  a  formidable  opponent,  and  Henry  IH, 
yielding  to  their  persuasions,  ungratefully  threw  him  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years,  till  he  escaped  on  May  18, 1591.^° 

The  success  of  the  League  was  greatly  helped  by  the  character 
of  Henry  III.  No  king  of  France  was  ever  more  hated  by  his 
subjects.  He  was  by  no  means  altogether  bad ;  indeed,  he  had  at 
times  fits  of  well-directed  energy  ;  but  the  most  devout  believer  in 
the  divine  right  of  kings  might  be  pardoned  for  asking  himself 
whether  a  man  who  masqueraded  by  night  as  a  woman  and  by  day 
as  a  barefooted  friar,  and  who  oscillated  from  the  wildest  de- 
bauchery to  the  most  abject  superstition,  could  in  truth  be  '  the 
Lord's  anointed.'  ^^  A  more  particular  cause  of  his  unpopularity 
was  the  existence  of  his  viujiiom  or  favourites.  Had  he  chosen  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  '  Politique  '  party  and  with  those  of  the 
great  Catholic  nobles  who  were  opposed  to  the  Guise  domination  he 
might  easily  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  central  or  king's 
party  which  would  have  been  stronger  than  either  the  Protestants 

-"  Printed,  according  to  M.  Claudin,  at  La  Eochelle  or  Montauban.  I  have  an 
edition  of  1587  which  was  printed  apparently  in  Belgium.  Keprinted  in  Duplessis- 
Mornay's  Memoires  (2  vols.  1624),  i.  619-673 ;  Memoires  de  la  Ligue,  i.  454  ;  Archives 
curieuses,  xi.  205  ff. 

'"  De  Vautliorite  du  Roy  et  crimes  de  leze  majeste  qui  se  commettent  par  ligues, 
designation  de  successeur,  et  lihellcs  contre  la  personne  et  dignity  du  prince,  1587. 

The  title  continues,  et  particulierement  contre  la  hranche  de  Bourhon,  seule  reste 
d'icelle,  sur  la  Loy  Saliguc  et  succession  du  Eoyaume,  1587.  ^^  ii.  10. 

^^  P.  de  I'Estoile,  in  mentioning  this,  says  he  had  been  in  prison  nearly  three 
years  ;  but  see  Bayle.  Belloy  died  in  1611,  and  L'Estoile  regretted  him  as  a  good 
Frenchman  and  a  good  friend  {Journal,  xi.  108). 

^'  For  Henry's  character,  as  drawn  by  a  violent  Leaguer,  see  the  Second  avertisse- 
ment  of  Dorleans,  fo.  44  ff. 
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or  the  ultra-Catholics.  But  the  great  nobles,  indignant  at  seeing 
high  offices  of  state,  which  they  regarded  as  hereditary  in  their 
own  families,  heaped  upon  dissolute  youths  like  Joyeuse  and 
Epernon,  rallied  to  the  Guises,  while  the  '  Politiques,'  though  too 
loyal  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  to  break  with  the 
king,  were  too  much  alienated  by  his  outrages  on  common  sense 
and  decency  to  be  very  active  in  his  cause. 

Pamphlets  and  pasquinades  against  Henry  and  his  mignons 
began  to  appear  quite  early  in  his  reign,  but  the  only  one  of  any 
importance  or  interest,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  *  Isle  des  hermaphro- 
dites,' which  though  not  published  till  about  1605  evidently  relates 
to  this  time.  It  is  worth  looking  into  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  the 
ridiculous,  not  to  say  scandalous,  vagaries  of  a  court  which  its 
enemies  compared,  not  unfairly,  to  that  of  Elagabalus.  A  special 
attack  was  directed  against  the  most  hated  of  the  mignons  by  the 
one-eyed  preacher  of  the  League,  Jean  Boucher,  whose  '  Histoire 
tragique  et  memorable  de  Pierre  de  Gaverston,'  published  in  July 
1588,  two  months  after  the  day  of  the  Barricades,  veiled  under  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  favourite  of  Edward  II  a  trans- 
parent allusion  to  Epernon,  the  favourite  of  Henry  III.  It  is, 
however,  neither  interesting  nor  important.  As  usual,  it  produced 
a  reply  '  L'antigaverston,'  and  a  counter-reply  '  Eeplique  a 
Tantigaverston,'  ^^  both  of  the  same  year. 

About  the  same  time  was  published  on  the  other  side,  in 
answer  to  Guise's  letters  to  the  king  of  17  May,  the  *  Libre 
discours  sur  I'estat  present  de  la  France.'  ^^  Its  reputed  author  was 
Michel  Hurault  sieur  du  Fay,  a  grandson  of  the  Chancellor  de 
I'Hospital.^^  He  was  a  Huguenot  and  secretary  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  His  pamphlet,  which  is  well  written,  well  reasoned,  and 
temperate  in  tone,  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  events  from 
1585 ;  it  then  reviews  with  much  insight  the  existing  political 
situation  ;  and  concludes  with  a  sharp  attack  on  Guise.  We  learn 
fromPalma  Cayet  that  Guise  read  it  on  the  21st  of  December  while 
he  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  at  vespers  in  the  chapel  of  Blois. 
Forty  hours  later  he  was  assassinated.'^"'  His  death  caused  the 
League  to  break  definitely  with  the  king,  and  Boucher  in  his  *  De 
justa  Henrici  III  abdicatione '  (1589)  proclaimed  with  arguments 
borrowed  from  the  Protestant  writers  of  the  preceding  period  the 
divine  right  of  r evolution. "■^"  Under  April  1589  Pierre  de  I'Estoile, 
who  made  it  his  business  to  collect  every  pamphlet  and  broadside 

^■-  See  p.  4  of  the  Beplique  for  an  interesting  list  of  ijamphlets,  beginning  with  the 
Apologie  catholique,  which  had  appeared  on  the  royalist  side  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  which  Epernon  is  accused  of  having  had  printed  at  his  expense. 

^^  Printed  in  the  Menioires  de  la  Lig'ue,  iii.  2  ft". 

^*  D'Aubigne,  Hist.  Univ.  viii.  327  ;  Perroniana  under  Fay. 

"  P.  Cayet,  Chron.  nov.  i.  p.  103  r«  (ed.  of  1608). 

^*  Written,  though  not  published,  before  the  death  of  Henrj^  III. 
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that  appeared,  tells  us  that  he  had  collected  over  three  hundred 
which  were  published  at  this  time  against  the  king,  and  he  gives  the 
names  of  fifteen,^^  the  first  of  which,  *Les  meurs  humeurs  et 
comportemens  de  Henry  de  Valois,'  I  possess.  It  is  ill-arranged 
and  ill-written.  Its  concluding  appeal  to  all  good  Catholics  to 
unite  in  deposing  the  king  was  responded  to  by  his  assassination, 
and  this  called  forth  a  fresh  salvo  of  pamphlets,  in  which  the 
monk  Jacques  Clement  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  society. 

Pope  Sixtus  V  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  sign  that  God  still  had 
the  kingdom  of  France  in  His  keeping.^^  But  this  seemed  to  the 
more  ardent  leaguers  hardly  strong  enough  for  the  occasion. 
There  was  accordingly  published  at  Paris  what  purported  to  be  a 
true  version  of  the  papal  allocution,  three  doctors  of  theology,  of 
whom  one  was  Boucher,  certifying  that  they  had  compared  it  with 
a  copy  which  had  been  sent  from  Eome.^^  The  blasphemous 
exaggeration  of  the  language  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  real 
author  of  the  document  was  Boucher  himself.  It  was,  however, 
widely  accepted  as  genuine,^"  and  provoked  two  answers  which  find 
particular  mention  in  a  well-known  passage  of  D'Aubigne  where  he 
speaks  of  *  those  delicate  and  learned  treatises  which  opened  men's 
eyes  and  brought  them  to  the  king's  service.'  ^^  One  of  these  was 
in  Latin  and  entitled  '  Anti-Sixtus '  (1590).'*-  The  other,  *  La 
Fulminante'  (1589),''^  a  coarse  and  abusive  little  pamphlet,  far 
from  deserving  D'Aubigne's  praise,  was,  according  to  L'Estoile,  the 
work  of  Andre  Maillard,  a  master  of  requests,  who  died  in  1592, 
having  loved  his  king,  says  the  diarist,  better  than  his  God.'*'' 

lY.  1589-94.     From  the  Death  of  Henry  III  to  the  Entry 
of  Henry  IT  into  Paris. 

The  death  of  Henry  IH  reduced,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  number 
of  parties  to  two,  the  party  of  the  League  and  the  party  of  Henry  tV. 
At  first,  indeed,  a  large  body  of  CathoHc  nobles  and  gentlemen  held 
aloof  from  either  camp.  But  the  king's  rapid  successes  during  the 
first  three  months  of  his  reign,  the  victory  of  Arques,  the  capture 

••■   Journal,  iii.  280  ;  and  see  D'Anbigne,  Hist.  Vniv.  vi.  238. 
■    ^"^  Eanke,  TJic  PojJes,  ii.  121,  and  cf.  Tempesti,  Vita  di  Sisto  V,  ii.  221. 

^•'  It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1678,  the  year  of  the  popish  plot. 

<"  E.g.  by  De  Thou,  xcvi.  10,  and  in  modern  times  by  Macaulay  and  by  Prof. 
Baird.  The  Comte  de  I'Epinois  in  his  La  ligue  et  les  'pa'pes  (p.  347),  which  is  largely 
based  on  the  Vatican  archives,  speaks  of  it  as  apocryphal.  It  is  treated  as  such  in  a 
contemporary  pamphlet,  Harangue  xrretendiie  jpar  ceux  de  la  Ligue  avoir  este  jyro- 
noncec  par  N.  S.  Fere  en  plein  consistoirc  et  asscmblee  de  Cardlnaux  le  11  Septemhix, 
1589  (1589).  -11  Hist.  Univ.  viii.  327. 

*■  Ascribed  by  Brunei  to  Huraiilt,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  authority. 

*'  La  Fulminante  pour  feu  tres  grand  et  tres  Chrestie.n  Prince  Henry  III  Boy  de 
France  et  de  Polongne.  Contre  Sixte  V  soy  disant  Pape  de  Borne  et  les  rebelles  de  la 
France. 

**  Journal,  iii.  317 ;  v.  199. 
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of  the  southern  faubourgs  of  Paris,  the  submission  ol  Maine  with 
the  greater  part  of  Brittany  and  Normand}' ,  brought  them  trooping 
to  his  standard.  Accordingly,  Louis  Dorleans  sat  down  to  write 
a  second  *  Warning  from  the  Enghsh  CathoKcs,'  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  with  a  reprint  of  his  former  pamphlet  at  the  end  of  February 
1590/"'  It  is  even  more  intemperate  in  tone  than  the  first.  The 
writer  compares  Henry  III  to  Nero,  and  Henry  IV  to  Herod,  and 
dwells  on  the  latter's  cruelty  to  the  Catholics  in  Navarre,  with  other 
instances  of  his  wickedness  equally  improbable  and  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. He  attempts  to  set  the  '  Politique '  Catholics  against  the 
Huguenots  by  pointing  out  the  hatred  which  the  latter  bore  them, 
and  the  certainty  that  if  they  ever  had  the  chance  they  would  take 
vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  whole  pamphlet, 
in  its  violence  and  narrowness,  in  its  exaltation  of  sectarian  religion 
above  national  feeling,  reflects  closely  the  spirit  of  the  more 
fanatical  portion  of  the  League ;  but  however  strongly  it  may  have 
appealed  to  the  preachers  and  populace  of  Paris,  it  can  only  have 
disgusted  those,  if  they  ever  read  it,  to  whom  it  was  addressed."*" 

But  while  Dorleans  was  trying  to  sow  dissension  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  his  own  party  presented  anything  but  a  united  front.  It 
was  divided  into  three  factions,  known  respectively  as  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Lorraine  leaguers,  who  were  agreed  in  little  else  beyond 
opposition  to  Henry  lY.  The  Spanish  faction,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
able  diplomacy  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  seemed  at 
present  likely  to  predominate,  and  it  was  this  danger  which  called 
forth  at  about  the  same  time  as  Dorleans'  pamphlet  one  of  the 
most  famous  pamphlets  of  the  period,  the  '  Anti-espagnol."  ^'' 

Its  author  was  Antoine  Arnaud,  a  Paris  lawyer  (the  father 
of  Arnaud  d'Andilly  the  eldest,  and  le  fira)((l  Arnaud,  the  youngest 
of  his  twenty  children),  who  soon  afterwards  became  famous  by  his 
speech  against  the  Jesuits.^^     His   pamphlet   is  a  piece  of  pure 

*'^  Premier  ct  second  advcrtissements  des  Catholiqites  Anglois  aux  Francois  Catho- 
ligiies,  et  a  la  Noblesse  qui  suit  a  i^resent  le  Boy  de  Navarre,  1590. 

•••'  D'Aubigne,  Hist.  Univ.  viii.  181. 

•*"  Copie  de  VAnti-Esjmgnol  faict  a  Paris,  1590  (an  English  translation  of  this 
appeared  in  the  same  year,  entitled,  TJu-  Coppie  of  the  Anti-Hpaniard  made  at  Paris 
by  a  Frenchman,  a  Catholique)  :  L'Anti-Espagnol  et  Vexhortation  de  ceux  de  Paris 
qui  se  vculent  /aire  Espagnois,  1591  ;  Anti-Espagnol  autrement  les  p>hilippiqiies  d'lin 
Demosthenes  Francois  touchant  les  menees  et  ruses  de  Philippe  Boy  d^Espagne  'pour 
envahir  la  Couronne  de  France,  ensemble  VInfidelite,  Bebellion  et  Furenr  des  Ligueurs 
Parisiens  et  Jesuistes  enfavcur  de  VEspagnol,  1592  (printed  almost  certainly  at  Char- 
tres) ;  L^ Anti-Espagnol  et  exhortation  &c. ;  d  tons  les  Fram;ois  de  leur  party,  de  se 
remettreen  obeissance  du  Boy  Henry  IV et  sc  dclivrer  de  la  tyrannie  de  Castille,  159ii 
[Bibl.  Sund.  no.  5140). 

•"'  The  express  statement  of  Arnaud  d'Andilly  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  father  was 
the  author  of  the  Anti-Espagnol  is  confirmed  not  only  by  a  sonnet  which  was  written 
for  his  epitaph,  and  which  contains  the  following  lines— 

Contre  un  second  Philippe  usurpateur  des  lys 
Le  second  D^mosth^ne  anima  ses  Merits  — 
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declamation,  but  the  declamation  is  often  very  effective,  and  is 
expressed  in  well-balanced  musical  periods,  and  in  language  which, 
though  sometimes  not  in  perfect  taste,  is  always  energetic  and 
forcible.  It  became  very  popular,  and  was  often  reprinted.  Its 
author  had  to  fly  from  Paris  disguised  as  a  mason. 

From  the  fact  that  the  *  Anti-espagnol '  makes  mention  of 
several  reverses  suffered  by  the  League  towards  the  close  of  1589, 
but  says  nothing  about  the  battle  of  Ivry,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  was  written,  at  any  rate,  if  not  published,  early  in  1590.  The 
events  of  the  rest  of  the  year  tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  view 
that  the  only  alternative  to  Spain  was  Henry  IV.  The  battle  of 
Ivry  increased  immensely  the  king's  prestige.  The  siege  of  Paris 
taught  its  inhabitants  by  the  most  cruel  of  lessons  the  danger  of 
resisting  him ;  while  its  relief  by  the  duke  of  Parma  made  it  more 
and  more  clear  that  it  was  only  Spain  that  could  enable  them  to 
resist  him  successfully.  Meanwhile  the  death  of  the  old  cardinal 
of  Bouubon,  the  King  of  the  League,  in  whose  election  the  three 
factions  had  concurred  as  a  temporary  expedient,  helped  to 
disintegrate  the  party  more  thoroughly.  The  more  violent  of  the 
French  leagaers  began  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  Spain, 
while  the  more  moderate  were  prepared  to  accept  Henry  IV,  pro- 
vided he  became  a  Catholic.  Meanwhile  a  movement  was  being 
made  in  the  same  direction,  chiefly  in  the  interests  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  two  younger  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
Cardinal  Charles  de  Bourbon  and  the  Comte  de  Soissons.  The 
appearance  of  two  bulls  of  Gregory  XIV,  dated  1  March  1591,  in 
which  Henry  was  again  declared  excommunicate,  and  the  clergy, 
nobles,  and  third  estate  of  France  were  threatened  with  various 
penalties  unless  they  renounced  obedience  to  him,  seemed  a  suit- 
able occasion  for  starting  a  '  Tiers  parti,'  as  they  called  themselves. 
They  accordingly  issued,  by  way  of  manifesto,  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  called  upon  him  to  become  a  Catholic .^^ 
It  became  known  from  the  place  of  its  printing  as  the  '  Eemon- 
strance  d' Angers,'  and  immediately  provoked  various  answers, 
notably  a  second  *  Discours  '  by  Michel  Hurault  and  the  '  Franco- 
phile '  by  Andre  Maillart. 

The  author  of  the  latter ,'''^^  after  regretting  the  presence  of  men 

but  by  the  internal  evidence.  The  general  style  of  the  pamphlet  is  similar  to  that  of 
Arnaud's  speech  against  the  Jesuits,  and  we  even  find  the  same  metaphors  and  turns 
of  phrase  (see  Froment,  Essai  siir  Vhistoire  de  Veloquetice  en  France  avant  le  XVIP 
siecle,  1874,  pp.  151  If.)  The  only  reason  for  attributing  it  to  Hurault,  as  is  done  by 
Lenient  on  the  authority  of  Adrien  Baillet,  is  its  appearance  in  the  Quatre  excellens 
discours.  M.  de  Euble's  note  to  D'Aubigne,  Hist.  Univ.  viii.  328,  in  which  he  says  that 
there  were  two  pamphlets  with  the  same  title,  is  clearly  wrong. 

*»  P.  Cayet,  Nov.  ii.  458  v^ 

^''  Le  Francophile  pour  tres-grand,  trcs-chrestien,  tres-magnanime,  et  tres-belli- 
queux  Prince,  Henry  Avguste  4'',  Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre.     Contre  ks  conspira- 


1 ........  . 

1^1  j)lus  jiarcs  cVhypocrisie  que  dc  foiy  et  ])lus  i^atenosfriers  quliermites  in 
'"  the  party,  proceeds  to  examine  and  refute  their  arguments  in  detail. 
He  contends  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  religion  to  advise  the 
king  to  become  a  Catholic  ;  that  at  most  they  should  pray  for  his 
conversion  and  urge  him  to  submit  to  instruction  ;  that  even  if 
he  remained  a  heretic  it  was  God's  command  that  they  should 
recognise  him  as  their  king,  and  that  if  the  pope  commanded  the 
contrary  they  must  disobey  the  pope  rather  than  disobey  God."^' 
Here  we  have  a  clear  statement  from  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic 
of  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  It  is  a  direct  negation  of  the  two 
doctrines  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  compound  of  which,  as  prepared  by  Bellarmin  and  the 
Jesuits,  had  been  found  so  serviceable  by  the  League  as  a  weapon 
against  Henry  lY.""'- 

The  second  '  Discours  '  of  Michel  Hurault  is  as  temperate  and 
well-reasoned  as  the  first.  It  is,  however,  only  the  latter  part  of  it 
— about  a  third  of  the  whole — which  is  a  direct  answer  to  the 
*  Remonstrance.'  '^  The  discourse  begins  with  a  sketch  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  1588  to  the  close  of  1590,  followed  by  an 
admirable  discussion  of  the  situation  as  it  was  in  1591.  After 
examining  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  two  parties,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  sketch  Mayenne's  character.  Though  studiously 
moderate  in  tone,  he  artfully  brings  out  the  two  features  of  it  most 
'  calculated  to  excite  mistrust  in  his  followers — his  irresolution  and 
his  ambition  to  secure  the  crown  for  himself.  A  little  later  on  we 
have  the  companion  picture  of  Henry  IV,  in  which  with  the  same 
seeming  show  of  impartiality  all  the  king's  most  attractive  qualities 
as  a  leader  are  thrown  into  high  relief. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  remarkable  pamphlets  that  belong  to  the 
year  1592.  During  this  year  the  royalist  cause  made  little  progress 
in  the  field,  but  this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  death 
of  Parma,  which  took  place  in  December.  Meanwhile  in  Paris 
events  had  been  working  for  Henry.  The  summary  chastisement 
which  Mayenne  had  inflicted  on  the  leaders  of  the  Sixteen  for  their 
murder  of  President  Brisson  had  encouraged  the  *Politiques '  to  hold 
up  their  heads.  They  held  meetings  at  the  house  of  their  leader,  the 
Sieur  Daubray,  and  set  on  foot  a  rival  organisation  to  that  of  their 
opponents.  Mayenne  as  usual  played  for  his  own  hand.  Though 
he  had  not  abandoned  his  hopes  of  the  crown,  he  judged  it  prudent 
to  negotiate  terms  of  submission  with  both  Henry  and  the  king  of 

Hons  du  Roy  cVEspagne,  du  Pape,  et  des  rebclles  de  France.  Chartres,  1591.  The 
dedicatory  epistle  to  the  king  is  dated  G  August. 

*'  See  his  summary  of  his  argument,  p.  82  ;  it  is  quoted  by  P.  Cayet,  Nov.  i.  459  r". 

"  Bellarmin's  Dc  smmno  pontcfice  was  published  in  1586. 

"  This  part  is  printed  in  the  M^m.  de  la  Lirjuc,  iv.  659  ff.  without  the  name  of  the 
author  being  given. 

VOL.   XIV.— NO.    LV.  H  H 
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Spain.  At  last  he  was  forced  by  the  agents  of  Spain  to  summon 
a  meeting  of  the  states  for  17  Jan.  1598,  and  on  5  Jan.  be 
published  a  declaration  calling  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  royalist 
party  to  rejoin  the  union  and  to  send  deputies  to  the  meeting. 
This  declaration  provoked  various  answers,  notably  one  from 
Antoine  Arnaud  entitled  *La  Fleur  de  Lys.'^'^  Inferior  to  the 
*  Anti-Espagnol '  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  on  the  whole 
more  effective  as  a  pamphlet.  Mayenne,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Paris  preachers,  and  the  *  old  tyrant  of  Spain,*  are  all 
in  turn  marks  for  the  writer's  brilliant  and  cutting  invective.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  he  points  out  the  effect  of  Parma's  death  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  returning  to  it  again  in  his  fine  peroration  which 
begins  :  Courage  done,  Frangois,  la  victoire  est  vostre,  Par  me  est  mort. 

The  *  Fleur  de  Lys '  was  republished  twice  in  this  year ;  first 
with  the  two  *  Discours  '  of  Hurault  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Trois 
Excellens  Discours  sur  I'estat  present  de  la  France,'  ^^  and  secondly 
in  a  volume  entitled  *  Quatre  Excellens  Discours,'  which  also  contains 
the  *  Anti-Espagnol'  with  considerable  omissions  and  additions.-^*^ 
One  of  these  additions  is  a  defence  of  the  Salic  law,  vrai  Palladium 
de  la  France ;  another  is  a  sharp  attack  on  Louis  Dorleans,  and 
must  have  been  added  after  July  at  the  earliest,  for  it  refers  to  a 
pamphlet  of  his  which  was  called  forth  by  the  king's  abjuration. 

Dorleans  had  marked  his  disapproval  of  the  murder  of  President 
Brisson  by  withdrawing  from  the  Sixteen,  and  in  October  1592 
we  hear  of  him  inveighing  against  his  former  associates.  But 
by  December  he  had  turned  round  again  under  the  persuasion, 
according  to  L'Estoile,  of  Spanish  gold  ;  *  for,'  says  that  amusing 
diarist,  '  he  resembled  the  great  Epaminondas  in  having  to  stay  in 
bed  to  mend  his  breeches.'  His  new  pamphlet,  though  it  was  not 
printed  till  the  end  of  February  1594,  was  no  doubt  circulated  in 
manuscript  long  before  this.  It  is  entitled  *  Le  Banquet  du 
Comte  d' Arete,'  ^"  and  professes  to  be  an  account  of  a  conversation 
held  after  a  dinner  given  by  the  count  at  the  end  of  July.  The 
attempt  to  give  a  dramatic  setting  to  the  work  is  a  complete 
failure  ;  the  bad  wit  is  as  tedious  as  the  ponderous  learning,  and 
the  attack  on  Henry  IV  is  even  more  outrageously  scurrilous  than 
anything  that  had  yet  come  from  Dorleans'  pen.  The  following 
passage   gives   a  good   idea   of  the   writer's  sentiments,  whether 

^*  La  Fleur  dc  Lys ;  qid  est  un  Discours  d'un  Francois  retemt  dans  Paris,  sur  les 
impietes  et  deguisements  contenus  au  Manifeste  d'Es;gagne  pzcblid  au  mays  de  Janvier 
dernier,  1593  {Bib.  Suiul.  no.  4730). 

"  There  is  no  name  of  place  or  publisher. 

^^  I  have  not  seen  this  edition  of  the  Quatre  Discours.  I  have  one  of  1594,  which  is 
clearly  not  from  the  same  press  as  the  Trois  Discours  ;  the  Anti-Espagnol  has  the 
same  title  as  in  the  separate  edition  of  1593. 

"  Le  Banqiiet  et  apres-dinie  du  Conte  d' Arete,  ou  il  se  traicte  de  la  dissimulation 
du  Boy  de  Navarre,  et  des  viceurs  dc  ses  partisans.    Paris,  1594. 
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professed  or  real :  *  May  God  pardon  that  noble,  royal,  and  generous 
soul  Charles  IX,  but  the  clemency  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  has 
been  a  rigorous  and  cruel  clemency  for  France  ;  for  the  sparing 
of  a  little  blood  has  caused  the  death  of  a  thousand  millions,  and 
is  in  danger  of  bringing  to  destruction  France  and  the  Christian 
religion.'  The  only  feature  of  interest  in  the  pamphlet  is  the 
verse,  some  of  which  is  not  devoid  of  merit,  especially  the  sonnet 
with  which  the  pamphlet  concludes,  and  which  begins  thus : 

Vous  nous  pensez  perdus,  6  monstres  Politiques, 
Vous  nous  pensez  perdus  par  I'infidelite. 
Vos  Chastres,  vos  Vitris,  plains  de  rapacite, 
Ont  vendu  nos  citez  au  roi  des  Heretiques.^® 

There  is  also  a  well-known  portrait  in  verse  of  the  Chancellor  de 
I'Hospital  with  his  pale  face,  bald  head,  and  long  beard  down  to 
his  breast. 

The  *  Banquet  d' Arete '  is  the  scream  of  passion  of  a  beaten 
cause.  The  king's  conversion  had  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
League.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  to  have  justified  the 
existence  of  the  League,  on  the  other  it  made  that  existence  no 
longer  possible.  Had  not  Louis  Dorleans  himself  said  in  his  first 
pamphlet  that  if  Henry  abjured  his  religion  in  order  to  be  king,  every 
leaguer  must  rejoice,  as  the  angels  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner  ?  ^^  And  now,  almost  on  the  very  day  when  the  printing  of 
his  latest  pamphlet  was  completed,  Henry  was  crowned  at  Chartres 
with  the  full  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  church.^*^  As  for 
Dorleans  himself,  he  lived  to  write  a  glowing  and  apparently 
sincere  panegyric  on  Henry  IV  after  his  death,  and  died  himself  in 
1629,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

The  only  remaining  pamphlet  which  I  propose  to  notice  is  the 
well-known  '  Dialogue  d'entre  le  Maheustre  et  le  Manant.'  It  is 
often  cited  by  historians,  being  the  principal  authority  for  the 
formation  of  the  Paris  League,  but  the  circumstances  of  its 
publication  make  it  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  about  it  here. 
It  appeared  early  in  December  1593  without  name  of  publisher  or 
place  of  publication.'*'^  The  attack  on  Mayenne  which  it  contained 
made  him  very  angry ;  he  had  a  search  made  for  the  unknown 
printer,  and  two  printers  to  the  League,  Eolin  Thierry  and  Lyon 
Cavellat,  were  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  printed  it.^-  The 
pamphlet  itself  was  suppressed,  and  became  exceedingly  rare.     On 

^^  This  sonnet  must  have  been  written  just  before  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet. 
The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Orleans  by  La  Chastre  reached  Paris  on  20  February 
(L'Estoile,  vi.  127). 

*'  Apologie  des  Catholigues,  p.  15.  •»  27  Feb.  1594,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent* 

*'  This  first  edition  is  very  rare ;  I  only  know  of  the  copy  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale. 

*-  L'Estoile,  vi.  110-113.  Thierry's  partner  io  general  business  was  Nicolas  Nivelle. 

H  H  2 
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30  December  a  summary  of  its  chief  points  which  had  been  made 
by  Pierre  de  I'Estoile  was  read  to  Henry  IV,  who  was  much 
pleased,  and  said  he  would  give  any  sum  for  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet.  He  had  to  pay  ten  crowns  for  one.^^  The  authorship  of 
the  work  has  been  variously  assigned  to  Cruce,  to  Louis  Morin, 
surnamed  Crome,  and  to  Nicolas  Holland,  a  members  of  the 
Sixteen,  and  the  two  former  among  its  most  prominent  leaders. 
There  is  nothing  to  connect  Kolland  with  the  authorship.  Cruce, 
according  to  L'Estoile,  was  privy  to  the  publication,  but  con- 
temporary gossip  pointed  to  Crome  as  the  author.  *  If  you  had 
hanged  Crome  when  you  had  him  in  your  hands,'  said  a  member  of 
Mayenne's  council  to  him,  *  the  book  would  never  have  seen  the 
light.' "^  For  Crome  had  escaped  by  flight  from  the  death  to 
which  Mayenne  had  sentenced  him  as  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  murder  of  Brisson  and  his  companions.  He 
had  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  and  had  been  discovered  and 
denounced  to  Mayenne,  but  by  his  orders  had  been  left  in  peace. 
There  was  no  more  thorough-going  leaguer.  When  the  Sixteen 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Chamhre  ardcnte  for  the  trial  of 
heretics  and  traitors  to  the  League,  his  name  was  fitly  suggested  for 
the  office  of  president. 

In  spite  of  the  suppression  of '  Le  Maheustre  et  le  Manant,'  it 
was  republished  early  in  the  following  year  (1594)  under  the  same 
title,^^  but  with  considerable  additions  to  the  part  of  the  *  Maheustre,' 
which  have  the  effect  of  greatly  strengthening  his  case.  For 
instance,  he  is  made  to  insist  on  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  con- 
version, and  to  argue  at  some  length  that  the  pope's  absolution 
was  unnecessary  to  make  it  complete.^^  He  inculcates  more  than 
once  the  duty  of  obedience  to  lawful  authority — je  tons  ay  monstre 
que  sur  peine  de  damnation  eternelh  Dieit  nous  commande  d'obeir  a 
noz  superieurs  tels  qiiils  soient^'' — and  he  points  out  that  the  action 
of  the  Sixteen  in  putting  to  death  Brisson  and  his  companions 
was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.*^^  Again  a  long 
continuous  narrative  by  the  *Manant'  in  justification  of  the 
League's  course  of  action  since  its  formation  is  in  the  revised 
version  constantly  interrupted  by  the  *  Maheustre  '  with  abuse  of 
the  Sixteen.''''  In  another  new  passage  they  are  charged  with 
being  one  and  all  in  the  pay  of  Spain.'^ 

^  Such  being  the  character  of  the  additions,  we  are  justified,  I 
think,  in  accepting  as  correct  a  manuscript  note  on  the  title-page 

«'  L'Estoile,  vi.  123.  64  j^^^^  115^ 

*'••  The  edition  to  ^Yhich  my  references  are  made  has  158  leaves  ;  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page  there  is  a  woodcut  representing  the  two  interlocutors.  There  is  another 
edition  of  1594  with  123  pages,  badly  printed  in  small  type,  which  according  to 
Brunet  is  later.  This  revised  version  is  also  printed  in  the  Eatisoon  edition  of  the 
Satire  Menippee  (1726),  iii.  367  ff.  «"  24  r"-28  r". 

"'Sir".  ««  71  r".  «»61v«-66r".  "»  132  v^ 
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of  the  copy  of  the  origmal  edition  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
which  states  that  the  revised  edition  was  printed  by  the  king's 
party.  In  fact,  if  one  reads  the  pamphlet  in  the  revised  edition, 
the  case  for  the  League  appears  so  weak  that  it  seems  incredible 
that  a  leaguer  should  have  written  it.  But  read  in  the  original  edition, 
it  appears  in  its  true  light  as  the  apology  of  the  League  made  in  its 
last  agony.  *  I  would  rather  be  the  subject  of  a  foreigner  who  is  a 
Catholic  than  of  a  Frenchman  who  is  a  heretic'  These  words 
faithfully  represent  the  state  of  feeling  which  the  League  leaders 
and  the  Jesuits  had  so  skilfully  fostered  among  the  populace  of 
Paris  ;  and  while  they  show  how  utterly  the  king's  conversion  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  them,  they  serve  to  remind  us  that  in  a 
sense  the  League's  existence  was  justified  by  the  issue.  It  had  been 
instituted  to  prevent  the  succession  of  a  heretic  to  the  throne  of 
France,  and  in  this  at  any  rate  it  had  succeeded. 

Arthuii  Tilley. 

Note. — As  some  divergence  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among  modern 
historians  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  the  Sixteen,  I  venture 
to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear. 
The  *  Sixteen  '  in  the  current  speech  and  writing  of  the  day  meant  the 
whole  body  of  the  more  violent  leaguers.  It  was  a  name  given  to  them 
by  their  opponents  ;  '^  they  called  themselves  bons  catlioliquesp  or  more 
generally  catholiques  zelesJ^  When  the  *  Maheustre  '  gives  the  names  of 
sixteen  persons  who  were  mentioned  in  the  address  presented  to  the 
legate  Caetano  by  the  citizens  of  Paris,  the  '  Manant '  replies  that  he 
recognises  them  as  being  among  the  leaders  {des  premiers)  of  the  League. 
Mais  il  y  en  a  hien  cVautres  que  vous  ne  nornmcz  ])as. 

One  has  only  to  count  up  all  the  persons  who  are  described  by  Pierre 
de  I'Estoile  or  other  contemporary  writers  as  belonging  to  the  Sixteen,  to 
see  that  the  term  must  have  had  other  than  a  literal  meaning.  The  verse- 
writer  of  the  '  Satire  Menippee,'  when  he  wrote  after  the  hanging  of 
Louchard  and  his  three  companions,  De  Seize  ils  sont  reduits  d  douze^ 
was  merely  playing  on  the  word  and  did  not  need  Palma  Cayet's  correc- 
tion that  the  Sixteen  numbered  more  than  four  thousand.  But  though 
modern  writers  generally  recognise  this  use  of  the  term  in  a  wide  sense, 
there  are  some  who  regard  this  as  merely  an  extension  of  the  proper 
meaning,  namely,  a  council  of  sixteen  members,  one  for  each  of  the 
sixteen  quarters  of  Paris.  But  was  there  such  a  council  ?  There  was 
of  course  a  '  Council  of  the  Sixteen,*  as  it  was  commonly  called,  the 
full  title  being  the  '  Council  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of  Paris.'  ^*  But  of 
how  many  members  was  it  composed,  and  how  were  the  quarters  of  Paris 
represented  on  it  ?  At  first  sight  the  view  that  there  were  sixteen  members 
and  no  more  seems  strongly  supported  by  the  letter  of  20  November  1591 
which  the  Sixteen  wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain.  For,  according  to  L'Estoile, 
who  had  a  copy,  there  w^ere  sixteen  signatures  whose  names  he  gives  (v. 

"'  Maheustre  at  Manant,  47  v^  "  Ibid.  "  Id.  46  x". 

'*  See  P.  Cayet,  Nov.  ii.  412  r° ;  L'Estoile,  v.  13G.  It  is  correctly  given  by  Eanke, 
Franz.  Gesch.  i.  379. 
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136).    The  same  names  are  given  by  De  Thou  (cii.  13),  with  the  omission, 
no  doubt  accidental,  of  Sanguin.    But  on  reading  the  list  one  is  struck 
by  the  absence  of  certain  names,  Bussy,  Cochery,  Anroux,  Aimonnot,  who 
were  all  deeply  implicated  in  the  death  of  Brisson,  and  of  whom  Bussy  at 
any  rate  was  present  at  most  of  the  meetings  held  at  this  time.    Moreover, 
Ranke,  who  had  seen  the  original  document  in  the  Simancas  archives  at 
Paris,  draws  attention  to  the  signature  of  Boucher,  which  L'Estoile  does 
not  give,  but  which  we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find.     Another 
name  that  we  miss  is  that  of  Senault,  especially  as  L'Estoile  ^-^  says  that 
he  .was  the  Seize  of  his  quarter.  Again,  according  to  L'Estoile's  copy  of  the 
document,  the  signatories  describe  themselves  aslesgens  tenans  le  Co7iseil, 
a  peculiar  expression  if  they  formed  the  whole  Council,  but  quite  suitable 
if  they  were  the  only  members  present.  Another  and  stronger  argument  is 
furnished  by  the  secret  Council  of  Ten,  of  which  only  four  members  are 
to  be  found  among  the  signatories  to  the  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain.    It 
is  no  doubt  possible  that  the  Council  of  the  Sixteen  may  have  elected  men 
outside  their  own  body  to  the  Secret  Council,  but  it  is  very  unlikely, 
especially  as  this  new  Council  was  to  have  very  large  powers.     With  the 
letter  to  the  king  of  Spain  we  may  compare  that  addressed  to  the  pope 
(24  Feb.  1891),  which  was  signed  by  eight  persons,  including  Boucher, 
Bussy,  and  Senault,  at  the  request  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body 
( toute  la  compagnie)  of  the  Council.'^    Here  again  a  possible  but  not  a 
probable  explanation  is  that  Bussy  and  Senault,  together  with  Aubry, 
another  of  these  eight  signatories,  went  off  the  Council  between  the  dates 
of  the  two  letters.     On  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  col- 
lected it,  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the   Council 
consisted  merely  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  sixteen  quarters,  but 
rather  points  to  its  being  a  somewhat  larger  body.     It  is  very  probable, 
however,   that,  as  Henri  Martin   and  recently  M.  Robiquet  suppose,^^ 
each  quarter  was  represented  on  the  Council.     For  we  learn  from  Le 
Maheustrc  et  le  Manant^  that  when  the  League  was  first  constituted 
there  was  a  Central  Council  of  nine  or  ten,  and  a  committee  of  six,  all  of 
whom    were  members    of  it.       Now,   as  M.  Robiquet  points  out,  the 
five    members  of  the  committee— Charles  Hotman,  the  founder  of  the 
League,    made  the  sixth — correspond  to  the  five   quarters  into   which 
it  was  at  first  proposed  to  divide  Paris.     When  this  idea  was  abandoned 
and  the  old  division  into  sixteen  quarters  was  retained,  it  is  probable 
that  the  committee   of  six  was  increased    to   sixteen,   and  that  each 
of  the  members  had,  as  before,  a  seat  on  the  Central  Council.     Whether, 
as  M.  Robiquet  supposes,  these  representatives,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
heads  of  the  quarters,  were  the  same  as  the  quarteiiiers  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  doubtless,  when  Pierre  de  I'Estoile  speaks  of  Senault  as  the  Seize 
of  his  quarter,  he  means  that  he  was  the  head  of  that  quarter,  whether 
he  was  the  quartenier  or  not.     Nor  do  we  know  of  how  many  members 
besides  the  sixteen  heads  of  quarters  the  Central  Council  of  the  Sixteen 
consisted.    I  should  conjecture,  however,  that  there  were  not  less  than  ten 
to  fourteen. 

"■'  V.  132. 

'"  See  P.  Cayet,  loc.  cii.  "  Paris  et  la  Ligue  (1886),  p.  493  and  pp.  213  ff. 
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The  Neapolitan  Republicans  and 
Nelson  s  Accusers 


DUKING  the  past  year  the  character  of  Nelson's  conduct  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  the  last  week  of  June,  1799,  has  again  been 
seriously  called  into  question,  and  the  grave  imputations  formerly 
made  against  his  integrity  have  been  revived  with  much  parade  of 
additional  evidence.  It  has  become  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to 
review  the  evidence  and  to  restate  the  case.  The  latter  I  have 
done,  briefly,  and  with  avoidance  of  an  appearance  of  controversy, 
in  a  revised  edition  of  my  Life  of  Nelson,  which  is  expected  to 
appear  almost  simultaneously  with  this  article.  In  that,  I  have 
endeavoured  so  to  present  the  evidence,  that  a  careful  reader  may 
therein  find  the  refutation  of  all  the  charges  of  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  inadequate  authority,  which  have  been  made  against  the 
admiral,  either  openly,  or  in  language  but  slightly  veiled.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  more  distinctly  controversial ;  the 
aim  being  to  show  the  distortion,  suppression,  and  manufacture,  of 
evidence,  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  fortify  the  old  charges  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  which  were  tottering  on  their 
unsound  foundations.  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  Nelson's 
disallowing  and  suspending  the  execution  of  a  capitulation, 
formally  signed  but  not  formally  executed,  his  conduct  throughout 
was  open,  above-board,  and  consistent ;  consistent  with  itself,  and 
consistent  also  with  that  sense  of  duty  with  which  Nelson's  name  is 
conspicuously  identified.  Incidentally,  I  hope  to  prove  that  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  of  treachery  has  been 
so  mangled  and  perverted  as  hopelessly  to  discredit  the  accusers, 
convicting  them  either  of  inexcusable  carelessness  or  of  wilful  mis- 
representation. 

The  charges  against  the  admiral  have  been  summarised  by  his 
accusers,  with  sufiicient  precision,  under  three  heads,  viz. :  1,  that 
he  exceeded  his  powers,  whence  his  action  was  illegal;  2,  that 
effective  execution  had  been  given  to  a  treaty  of  capitulation, 
which  he  nevertheless  disallowed,  thereby  becoming  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith ;  3,  that  he  secured  the  surrender  of  the  castles  of 
Naples  by  a  distinctly  treacherous  assurance  that  this  capitulation 
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would  be  observed  Dy  him;  an  end  he  is  asserted  to  have  attained 
by  words  and  acts  of  equivocation,  which  effectually  and  naturally 
deceived  the  other  parties  concerned.  Of  these  three,  only  passing 
mention  will  be  made  of  the  first  in  the  present  paper.  The  writer 
believes  himself  to  have  given  adequate  refutation  of  it  in  the 
revision  of  his  Life  of  the  admiral.  The  Caracciolo  incident  will 
not  be  mentioned,  no. cause  having  been  seen  to  change  the  opinion 
on  the  matter  expressed  in  the  original  edition.  The  sting  of  the 
three  charges  lies  chiefly  in  the  third,  which  has  been  enveloped  in 
a  mass  of  misrepresentations,  mingled  with  half-truths  and  truths, 
which,  unless  analysed  and  the  errors  exposed,  yield  an  impression 
most  injurious  to  Nelson's  fame.  I  have  also  attempted  a  narra- 
tive, fuller  and  more  consecutive  than  I  have  elsewhere  found,  of 
the  incidents  precedent  and  attendant  upon  the  final  transactions, 
as  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  matter.  This 
paper,  therefore,  is  complementary  and  supplementary  to  the 
treatment  followed  in  the  Life. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  to  Palermo,  in 
December,  1798,  and  the  entry  into  Naples  of  the  French  army  in 
January,  1799,  a  republic  was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  the 
Parthenopean  Kepublic.  Although  the  new  form  of  government 
found  a  number  of  supporters,  not  only  in  the  city  itself  but  in 
the  provinces,  there  was  nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  disaffection, 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts  and  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  capital.  The  republic,  in  fact,  rested  upon  force,  and  that  the 
force  of  a  foreign  army  inadequate  to  the  task  of  imposing  order  in 
all  parts  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  country,  peopled  by  lawless 
inhabitants.  The  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  these  being  very 
great,  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
had  sent  Cardinal  Fabrizio  Euffo  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  to  stir  up 
the  existing  elements  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  give  to  them 
direction  and  organisation  so  far  as  possible.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  diplomatic  envoy,  the  Chevalier  Micheroux,  was  sent  to 
Corfu,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  but  attacked  by  a 
combined  force  of  Turks  and  Eussians,  to  ask  of  these  allies  armed 
assistance ;  partly  for  the  protection  of  Sicily,  partly  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  southern  Italy,  in  support  of  Euffo.  Before  Micheroux's 
diplomacy  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  Euffo  in  his  undertaking  was  so 
far  successful  that  a  condition  of  civil  war  ensued ;  the  numbers  of 
the  rabble  collected  under  him,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the 
army  of  the  Holy  Faith,  or,  more  briefly,  the  Christian  army, 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  individual 
efficiency  and  of  organisation.  Very  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  to  the  northward,  towards  Naples,  in  April,  1799. 
Similar  conditions  adverse  to  the  republic  existed  also  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
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Meanwhile,  in  March,  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and 

Lustria ;  the  latter  in  alliance  with  Eussia.     The  campaign  in 

[northern  Italy  was  unfortunate  to  the  French,  who  were  compelled 

to  fall  back  rapidly  to  Piedmont.     As  this  retreat  would  permit 

[the  allies,  as  they  advanced,  to  interpose  between  the  army  in  the 

lorth  and  the  detachment  at  Naples,  the  latter  was  directed  to 

jvacuate  the  kingdom  and  to  hasten  to  rejoin  the  main  body.     In 

accordance  with  these  orders  the  French  abandoned  the  city  on 

22  April,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on  the 

hill   overlooking  the  place.     On   7  May  they  finally  quitted  the 

Neapolitan  territory,  throwing  garrisons  into  Capua  in  the  interior, 

and  into  Gaeta  on  the  western  sea-coast — both  north  of  Naples. 

With  these  trivial  exceptions,  the  Neapolitan  republicans 
were  left  to  their  own  scanty  resources.  The  unfavourable  out- 
look for  them  tended  naturally,  by  the  desertion  of  the  timid,  to 
diminish  their  numbers,  and  to  swell  those  of  their  opponents. 
Their  disadvantages  were  increased  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
some  five  or  six  hundred  Eussians  and  Turks,  who,  as  a  result  of 
Micheroux's  mission,  landed  in  May,  on  the  Adriatic  seaboard,  from 
Corfu,  which  had  fallen  on  1  March.  Forming  a  junction  with  the 
Christian  army  under  Euffo,  their  commanders  subsequently  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  signed  the  capitulation,  the  dis- 
allowance of  which  b}^  Nelson  has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy. 

As  these  various  hostile  bodies  approached  the  capital,  they 
came  into  touch  with  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  received  support  there 
from  a  small  squadron  of  British  and  Neapolitan  vessels  of  war, 
the  senior  officer  of  which  was  Captain  Edward  J.  Foote.  The 
latter  had  succeeded  to  this  command  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Captain  Thomas  Troubridge,  called  away  by  Nelson 
about  10  May,  with  all  the  ships-of-the-line,  in  consequence  of  a 
French  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail-of-the-line  having  entered  the 
Mediterranean.  To  counteract  the  enemy's  designs,  Nelson's 
squadron  of  heavy  ships  was  kept  concentrated  throughout  the 
remainder  of  May,  and  until  20  June,  either  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palermo,  or  about  the  little  island  Maritimo,  to  the  westward  of 
Sicily.  The  French,  however,  did  not  come  in  that  direction,  as 
had  been  expected,  but  went  to  Toulon,  and  thence  to  Yado 
Bay,  near  Genoa,  where  they  communicated  with  their  army  in 
northern  Italy ;  but,  although  Nelson  had  occasional  tidings  of 
their  movements,  their  ultimate  object  continued  unknown  to  him 
on  20  June,  and  for  some  time  later.  On  that  day  he  confidently 
believed  them  to  be  bound  for  Naples.^  This  belief,  coupled  with 
favourable  news  from  his  superiors  to  the  w'estward,  was  the 
principal  reason  why  he  then  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Maritimo. 
On  the  21st  he  was  at  Palermo,  and  the  same  evening  sailed  again 

*  Nicolas,  iii.  391. 
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for  Naples,  expecting  that,  with  the  eighteen  ships  he  had  with  him, 
he  was  likely  soon  to  meet  twenty-five  hostile  vessels,  individually 
of  force  equal  or  superior  to  his  own.  Kuffo,  Foote,  and  the 
Neapolitan  republicans  all  shared  this  expectation  of  the  French 
fleet— the  coming  of  the  British  was  to  them  less  probable. 

Once  before  this,  on  13  June,  Nelson  had  started  for  Naples, 
and  it  is  with  this  date  that  his  part  in  the  transactions  there,  in 
June,  1799,  may  be  said  really  to  have  begun ;  for  on  this  first 
abortive  occasion,  the  admiral,  besides  embarking  a  large  body  of 
Neapolitan  troops,  took  with  him,  as  representative  of  the  king, 
the  hereditary  prince,  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom.  The 
instructions  issued  at  this  time,  dated  10  June,  1799,  to  the 
commanders  of  the  troops,  and  the  letter  of  the  same  day  from  the 
king  to  Nelson,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  significance,  explicitly 
mentions  those  instructions  as  enclosed,  very  strongly  support,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  demonstrably  prove,  the  title  of 
Nelson  on  this  first  occasion  to  act  as  representative  of  the  king, 
with  the  full  powers  which  were  positively  asserted  for  him  both 
by  himself  and  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Within  twelve  hours  ^  of  quitting  Palermo  for  Naples  with  the 
Crown  Prince  on  the  13th,  information  received  by  the  admiral 
concerning  the  French  fleet  made  it  expedient  to  return,  which  he 
did,  disembarking  the  prince  and  the  troops  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,'^  and  proceeding  again  on  the  16th  for  Maritimo. 
There,  on  20  June,"^  he  received  the  further  intelligence  which 
set  his  mind  at  ease  as  regards  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the 
westward  of  Sicily,  and  decided  him  to  go  again  to  Palermo,  in 
order  to  resume  the  expedition  to  Naples,  whither  he  was  now 
convinced  that  the  enemy  was  destined.  He  arrived  off  Palermo 
on  the  21st,  went  ashore,  and  had  with  the  king  and  queen  an 
interview,  which  lasted  only  two  hours.''  Precisely  what  tran- 
spired is  not  recorded,  but  the  result  was  that  the  fleet  started 
again  and  at  once  for  Naples ;  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton,  the  British 
ambassador,  and  Lady  Hamilton,  accompanying  the  admiral  in  the 
flagship.  Hamilton  gives  the  reason  of  his  going,  as  follows  :  *  The 
King  of  Naples  entreated  me  also  to  accompany  Lord  Nelson,  which 
might  be  of  great  service  to  His  Majesty,  having  been  so  many 
years  acquainted  with  Naples,  and  particularly  as  Lord  Nelson  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  language  of  the  country.'  Hamilton  acted 
throughout,  on  the  surface  at  least,  as  a  simple  intermediary 
between  Nelson  and  Euffo.  On  this  occasion  the  Crown  Prince  did 
not  embark,  nor  did  any  Neapolitan  troops. 

At   this   point   arises  the  first   controverted   question,   which 
underlies  all  others :  with  what  authority  was  lord  Nelson  vested 

-  '  Foudroyant's '  hog,  Nicolas,  iii.  507-8. 

•  Ibid.  *  Nicolas,  iii.  391.  ^  Ibid. 
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on  this  second  occasion?  It  is  conceded  that  no  formal 
commission  is  extant,  as  issued  on  the  21st ;  nor  are  further 
written  instructions  known  to  exist.  Whatever  formal  authority 
was  given  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  But  there  do  remain  the 
'instructions  to  the  troops,  and  the  letter  to  Nelson,  issued  ten 
days  before ;  and  of  them,  equally,  there  does  not  exist  any 
revocation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  reasonable  inference  that 
the  full  powers  conferred  by  them  were  considered  still  to  exist,  and 
to  be  adequate  to  the  present  circumstances,  although  these  were 
regarded  as  even  more  urgent.  The  two  departures  were,  in  fact, 
only  successive  incidents  in  one  transaction,  which  was  continuous 
in  purpose  throughout,  though  interrupted  in  execution.  The 
original  powers,  therefore,  held  good.  Nelson  knew  also  the  views 
of  the  sovereigns,  as  to  the  character  of  the  action  to  be  taken 
under  his  powers.  These  views  can  be  inferred  from  letters  of  the 
king  and  queen  to  Euffo  of  the  same  week.  The  exposition  of  these 
powers  and  views  is  given,  as  has  been  said,  in  my  revised 
Life  of  Nelson. 

On  the  afternoon  of  24  June  the  British  fleet  arrived  off  Naples* 
The  main  body  remained  during  the  night  some  eight  miles  in  the 
offing ;  but  the  flagship  proceeded,  anchoring  just  outside  of  the 
bay  at  9  p.m.  Meanwhile,  affairs  about  the  city  had  been  progres- 
sing rapidly.  Of  the  course  of  events,  the  almost  daily  letters  of 
Captain  Foote  to  Nelson  afford  the  best  account.*'*  On  13  June  the 
Christian  army  with  its  allies  came  near  enough  to  the  city  to  receive 
support  from  the  British  squadron,  and  Foote  entered  the  bay  of 
Naples,  having  previously  been  off  the  island  of  Procida.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  royalists  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  forts 
L'Esperon  and  Vigliena,  and  from  Ponte  della  Maddalena.  On  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  the  garrison  at  Castellamare,  on  the  bay,  oppo- 
site Naples,  surrendered  to  Foote,  who  '  pledged  his  word  of  honour 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  promised,  more- 
over, to  intercede  with  his  Sicilian  Majesty  in  their  behalf.'  This 
capitulation  was  carried  into  effect,  the  fortress  and  its  contents 
being  surrendered  under  the  conditions,  and  for  that  reason  it  was 
respected  by  Nelson.  The  incident,  otherwise  unimportant,  has 
value,  partly  as  illustrating  the  attitude  of  Foote,  who  permitted 
the  republicans  to  march  out  with  military  honours,  with  option  to 
go  where  they  pleased,  he  receiving  under  the  British  flag  such  as 
thought  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  ^  and,  partly,  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  ground  for  hopes,  and  the  consequent  tenacity,  of 
the  garrisons  in  Naples  itself,  who  still  held  out  expecting  similar 
terms.  On  the  16th  Foote  reported  to  Nelson  that  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  castles — St.  Elmo,  Uovo  and  Nuovo — 

*  It  is  to  these  mainly,  though   not   exclusively,  that,  the   Marchese   Maresca, 
writing  in  1893  and  1894,  refers.  '  Foote's  Yindicailon,  pp.  155-158. 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  St.  Elmo  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  the  other  two  principally  by  Neapolitan  republicans.  This 
information  was  taken  to  Palermo  by  the  '  San  Leon  '  ship  of  war, 
Captain  Harward ; «  but  Foote,  who  had  been  notified  of  Nelson's 
probable  coming,  hoped  the  fleet  would  be  met  half  way.^ 

On  the  17th  Euffo  wrote  to  Foote  that  Nuovo  was  treating, 
negotiations  in  fact  having  begun  the  day  before.  He  requested, 
therefore,  that  hostilities  against  it  should  cease,  but  be  continued 
against  Uovo,  unless  the  latter  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.'^  Foote 
complied,  and  here  began  an  informal  partial  armistice,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  final  act  of  capitulation,  and  which 
lasted,  with  brief  interruption,  until  Nelson's  arrival  on  the  24th. 
On  the  17th  it  embraced  only  Nuovo,  Uovo  remaining  obstinate, 
and  St.  Elmo  not  attacked.  That  evening  Foote,  who  till  then 
believed  Nelson  still  to  be  coming  to  Naples,  in  prosecution  of  his 
first  departure  from  Palermo  on  the  13th,  received  word  from  the 
governor  of  Procida,  and  from  Count  Thurn,  the  senior  Neapolitan 
naval  officer  co-operating  with  him,  that  the  admiral  had  been 
compelled  to  return  off  Maritimo  by  the  news  received  concerning 
the  great  French  fleet."  Understanding  from  this  that  the  latter 
might  soon  appear  at  Naples,  he  sent  at  once  Captain  Oswald, 
of  the  '  Perseus,'  to  Euffo,  '  to  represent  the  absolute  necessity  of 
getting  possession  of  the  castles,  even  by  granting  favourable 
terms.'  ^-  To  this  Euffo  sent  a  written  reply  that  things  seemed 
to  be  going  well ;  that  he  had  offered  as  conditions  that  the  French 
should  be  carried  back  by  sea  to  France,  with  their  effects  and 
property,  at  his  Sicilian  majesty's  expense  ;  the  republicans  to  have 
the  liberty  of  following  them,  and  to  embark  with  their  effects,  but 
at  their  own  expense.  *  There  is  the  whole  of  the  matter.'  ^^  The 
enemy,  however,  were  reluctant  to  surrender  to  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
he  therefore  wished  Foote  to  summon  them.  Foote  accordingly 
sent  Oswald  to  summon  Uovo,  but  he  met  with  an  uncivil  refusal. 

The  insurgents  also  appear  to  have  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  fleet  was  approaching.  Expecting  relief  by  it,  they 
here  broke  off  negotiations,  making  a  sortie  during  the  night,  in 
which  they  killed  a  number  of  the  besiegers,  and  spiked  several 
cannon  ;  and  on  the  18th  Euffo  wrote  to  Foote  that  it  was  use- 
less to  think  of  capitulations,  and  that  he  proposed  to  attack  St. 
Elmo  seriously.^'*  Foote  consequently  went  ashore  that  afternoon, 
and  had  a  personal  interview,  in  w^hich  he  admitted  that  the  fall 
of  St.  Elmo  must  cause  the  surrender  of  the  other  castles,  but  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  cardinal's  means.  He 
sent  at  once,  however,  for  mortars,  as  requested. ^^     The  news  of 

«  Foote's  Vindication,  pp.  133-134.  "  Ibid.  p.  141.  '»  Ibid.  pp.  176,  177. 

"  Ibid.  p.  136.  1-  Ibid.  p.  136.  »'  Ibid.  p.  179. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  180.  's  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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these  transactions,  including  part  of  18  June,  reached  Palermo,  in 
substance  at  least,  on  the  20th,  and  this  was  the  extent  of  Nelson's 
knowledge  when  he  sailed  thence  on  the  21st.^^  ,  The  king  then 
understood  that  negotiations  had  been  initiated,  and  terms  offered  ; 
and  also  that  negotiations  had  been  broken  off  by  a  sortie  of  the 
republicans.     Of  their  resumption  nothing  was  certainly  known. 

On  the  lyth,  Foote,  who  had  been  shelling  Uovo  during  the 
night,^^  received,  to  his  *  great  surprise,'  ^^  a  letter  from  Euifo, 
requesting  him  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  not  to  recommence  them 
while  the  flag  of  truce  was  flying,  as  a  fresh  negotiation  had  taken 
place.  As  this  suspension  on  the  19th,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  previous  one  of  the  17th,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  night's 
bombardment  of  Uovo,  gave  considerable  respite  to  the  garrisons, 
Foote,  while  acceding  to  the  request,  expressed  plainly  his  discon- 
tent with  '  so  long  an  armistice,  which  may  prove  very  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty.'  ^^  He  also  claimed  his 
right,  as  British  representative,  to  be  kept  fully  informed  of  all 
that  went  on.  Kuffo  did  not  feel  the  same  urgency,  and  the  next 
day,  20  June,  at  4  p.m.,^*^  Foote  sent  again  an  urgent  representation 
of  the  inexjpediency  of  delay.  '  Thirty-six  hours  have  now  passed 
since  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  armistice,  without  being 
informed  of  anything  further.'  -^  Buffo  could  give  no  satisfaction, 
but  passed  Foote's  messenger  on  to  the  Chevalier  Micheroux,^'-^  who, 
with  the  cardinal's  acquiescence,  was  conducting  the  negotiations, 
as  '  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  near  the  Eusso-Ottoman  Fleet ; '  -•'  and  who,  he  added,  was 
managing  this  affair  with  the  Eussian  commander,  '  to  whom, 
without  proving  myself  a  very  ungrateful  man,  I  cannot  offer  the 
least  displeasure.'  -^  At  10  p.m.  he  wrote  again,  enclosing  the 
capitulations,  evidently  a  draft  only,  to  which  Foote's  written 
consent  was  wanted  before  formal  signature  was  given.  Foote  did 
sign  under  a  kind  of  protest,  saying  he  did  not  approve  of  this  way 
of  treating,  but  put  his  name  to  it  because  Euffo  had  signed,  and 
because  he  considered  him  the  confidential  agent  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty.^"' 

This  was  midnight,  20-21  June.  The  succeeding  day,  the  21st, 
the  armistice  was  extended  by  Euffo  to  include  St.  Elmo.-'^  The 
terms  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  commandant  of  Castel  Nuovo  on 
the  19th,^^  and  approved  by  a  council  of  war,  assembled  in  Nuovo 
on  the  20th.     The  last  article  provided  that  the  treaty  should  not 

**  Nicolas,  iii.  391,  392,  note.  ''    Vindication,  p.  137. 

'»  Ibid.  p.  154.  »a  Ibid.  p.  183.  -"  Ibid.  p.  138. 

='  Rid.  p.  186.  -2  Ibid.  p.  187. 

2='  Preamble  to  Treaty ;  Nicolas,  iii.  487. 

^*  Vindication,  pp.  154,  187.  "  j^^^,  p.  190.  ^e  75^7/  p  191 

^'  So  specified  (Messidor  1)  by  the  commandant  of  St.  Elmo,  in  affixing  his 
signature. 
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be  valid  until  ratified  by  the  French  commandant  of  St.  Elmo, 
who  gave  his  approval  on  the  21st.28  Ruffo  then  signed,  as  did 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  Eussian  and  Turkish  contingents. 
The  paper  was  next  sent,  this  time  by  Micheroux,  to  Foote,  reachr 
ing  him  near  midnight  of  the  22nd-23rd.29  Foote  signed  in  the 
course  of  the  early  morning  of  the  23rd,  taking  the  precaution  in 
his  letter  to  Micheroux,  though  not  in  the  capitulation  itself,  '  to 
protest  against  everything  that  can  in  any  way  be  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  or  those  of  the  English  nation.' 
This  he  explained,  at  a  much  later  time,  was  not  meant  to  reserve 
a  right  to  reconsider  the  treaty,  or  to  annul  it,  as  Nelson  did,  but 
*  solely  because  I  had  signed  my  name  under  those  of  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  commanders,  which  might  not  be  proper,  as  I  was  at 
that  time  acting  as  the  immediate  representative  of  my  King.'  ^^ 
By  his  signature,  affixed  thirty-six  hours  before  Nelson  arrived, 
completeness  was  given  to  the  document  of  the  capitulation,  as 
distinguished  from  its  execution,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  docu- 
ment follows  here.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  time  for  receiving 
execution  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  second  article  of  the  instrument. 
The  garrison  were  to  keep  possession  of  the  forts  until  the  vessels 
to  take  them  to  Toulon  were  ready  to  sail. 

Article  1.  The  Forts  Nuovo  and  Uovo  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Com- 
manders of  the  Troops  of  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  those 
of  his  Allies,  the  King  of  England,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  with  all  warlike  stores,  provisions,  artillery,  and 
effects  of  every  kind  now  in  the  magazines,  of  which  an  inventory  shall 
be  made  by  Commissaries  on  both  sides,  after  the  present  Capitulation  is 
signed. 

Article  2.  The  troops  composing  the  Garrisons  shall  keep  possession 
of  their  Forts,  until  the  Vessels  which  shall  be  spoken  of  hereafter, 
destined  to  convey  such  as  are  desirous  of  going  to  Toulon,  are  ready  to 
sail.^^ 

Article  3.  The  Garrisons  shall  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
with  arms,  and  baggage,  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  matches  lighted, 
and  each  with  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  they  shall  lay  down  their  arms  on 
the  beach. 

Article  4.  Persons  and  Property,  both  movable  and  immovable,  of 
every  individual  of  the  two  Garrisons,  shall  be  respected  and  guaranteed. 

Article   5.    All   the   said   individuals    shall    have    their    choice    of 
embarking  on  board  the  cartels,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  carry  them 
""^  Nicolas,  iii.  487-489.  29  Vindication,  p.  194.  ^o  j^,^.  p.  59. 

"  The  first  draft  here  contained  these  additional  words :  *  The  evacuation  shall 
not  take  place  until  the  moment  of  embarkation'  {Vindication,  t^.I^^).  These  do 
not  appear  in  the  final  terms.  This  might  have  been  important,  because  Article  2 
fixes  the  time  when,  by  evacuation,  the  treaty  should  receive  practical  execution,  as 
distinguished  from  completeness  of  form.  As  it  was.  Nelson  arrived  before  the 
transports  were  ready,  and  consequently  found  the  republicans  still  in  possession  of 
the  forts.  He  therefore  claimed,  and  undoubtedly  believed,  that  the  treaty  could 
rightfuUy  be  suspended,  because  not  executed. 
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to  Toulon,  or  of  remaining  at  Naples  without  being  molested,  either  in 
their  persons  or  families. 

Article  6.  The  conditions  contained  in  the  present  Capitulation  are 
common  to  every  person  of  both  sexes  now  in  the  Forts. 

Article  7.  The  same  conditions  shall  hold  with  respect  to  all  the 
prisoners  which  the  Troops  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicihes, 
and  those  of  his  Allies,  may  have  made  from  the  Republican  troops,  in 
the  different  engagements  which  have  taken  place  before  the  blockade  of 
the  Forts. 

Article  8.  Messieurs,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  Micheroux,^^  DiHon, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Avellino,  detained  in  the  Forts,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Commandant  of  Fort  St.  Elmo,  where  they  shall  remain  as  hostages, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  individuals,  sent  to  Toulon,  shall  be  ascertained. 

Article  9.  All  the  other  hostages  and  State  prisoners,  confined  in  the 
two  Forts,  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  immediately  after  the  present  Capitula- 
tion is  signed. 

Article  10.  None  of  the  Articles  of  the  said  Capitulation  can  be  put 
into  execution  until  after  they  shall  have  been  fully  approved  by  the 
Commandant  of  Fort  St.  Elmo. 

Concerning  the  propriety  of  this  capitulation,  considered  as  a 
military  measure,  in  the  light  of  the  existing  circumstances,  some 
remarks  are  admissible,  in  view  of  Nelson's  anger  and  strong  denun- 
ciation when  the  terms  became  known  to  him.  Foote  states  expressly 
that  at  no  time  during  the  process  of  the  negotiations  was  he  con- 
sulted as  to  the  terms  ;  ^^  except  of  course  in  receiving  the  projet, 
and  being  asked  to  sign  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  admission 
follows  immediately  upon  his  opinion  that  the  '  difhculties  were 
only  got  the  better  of  by  that  terror  which  the  British  flag 
inspires,'  ^^  his  tardy  protests  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  due 
assertion  of  the  influence  of  the  British  Navy  upon  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  belligerents.  All  parties  seem  to  have  been  expect- 
ing still  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet ;  although  some  news, 
alluded  to  as  favourable  in  a  letter  from  Kuftb  to  Foote,  had  been 
received  on  the  21st,  before  either  the  commandant  of  St.  Elmo  or 
Rujffo  had  signed  the  paper.^'  The  coming  of  that  fleet  would  have 
forced  the  retirement  of  Foote's  squadron ;  and  of  the  royalist 
forces  also,  if  still  in  the  open  city.  It  was  therefore  important  to 
hasten  a  solution  which  would  enable  the  position  to  be  held,  even 
if  the  fleet  arrived ;  and  a  decisive  solution  of  that  character  might 
have  justified  the  granting  of  such  full  concessions  to  the  insur- 
gents in  Uovo  and  Nuovo.  But  considering  Foote's  own  statement  to 
Ruffo,  that  the  fall  of  St.  Elmo  must  insure  that  of  the  other 
castles  ^  (because  it  commanded  them),  a  treaty  which  only  secured 
the  lower  castles  and  left  St.  Elmo  indefinitely  in  French  hands,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  fleet,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  decisive 

"  A  cousin  of  the  Micheroux  before  mentioned,  ^^  Vindication,  p.  155 

**  lUd.  3^  im.  p.  191.  ***  Ihid,  pp.  83,  137» 
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gain.     No    wonder     that     Nelson    thought     extravagant— called 

*  infamous  '—the  allowance  of  honours  of  war,  with  assured  safety, 
to  *  rebels  and  traitors,'  as  he  regarded  them,  in  so  desperate  a 
plight  and  for  so  slight  an  advantage ;  the  more  so  because,  in 
Foote's  own  opinion,  St.  Elmo  could  not,  by  the  treaty,  *  with 
propriety  be  attacked  until  advice  is  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
republicans  at  Toulon.'  ^^ 

It  is  true,  a  conflict  with  the  castles  would  have  produced  much 
injury  to  the  city,  and  the  anarchy  existing  in  the  undisciplined 
Christian  army  furnished  another  reason  for  hastening  matters  to 
a  conclusion ;  but,  as  against  this  urgency  on  the  part  of  the 
royahsts,  the  republican  garrisons  in  the  lower  castles  felt  their 
situation  to  be  so  desperate,  that  *  ever  since  this  morning,'  the 
19th,— four  days  before  Foote  signed  the  treaty, — 'from  the 
moment  they  began  to  treat  about  a  capitulation,  a  great  many 
began  to  desert  from  the  two  castles,  and  among  them  forty 
Frenchmen  at  least,  besides  a  great  many  Italians.'  ^^  This  Foote 
knew,  before  he  signed  even  the  x>rojet  for  the  capitulation  ;  and  he 
knew  also,  from  the  same  letter,  that  in  consequence  of  this  panic 

*  The  Castle  is  all  open  and  the  Calabrians  have  already  penetrated 

it.' 

Under  a  comparison  of  the  relative  military  conditions,  nothing 
but  the  simultaneous  surrender  of  St.  Elmo  could  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  equivalent  for  the  very  liberal  terms  granted. 
Count  Thurn,  the  senior  Neapolitan  naval  officer,  considered  at  the 
time  that  the  capitulation  was  unsatisfactory  for  this  precise  reason. 
Foote,  by  his  own  avowal,  deferred  much  to  Kuffo,^^  and  not  un- 
justifiably, in  view  of  the  instructions  turned  over  to  him ;  but  after 
all,  as  an  ally,  his  rights  were  equal,  and  he  was  responsible  to  his 
government.  Knowing  the  above  facts,  he  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  shown  proper  firmness. 

At  6  A.M.,  24  June,  twenty-four  hours  after  signing,  Foote  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Nelson,  dated  the  18th,  off  Maritime,  asking 
him  either  to  bring  the  British  vessels  of  his  squadron  to  that 
point,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  to  send  to  him  the  *  Perseus  '  and  the 
'  Mutine.'  Not  thinking  it  advisable  to  leave  Naples  himself,  Foote 
ordered  the  last  named  two  ships  to  go,  and  they  accordingly 
started  at  once.^"  At  the  moment.  Nelson,  unknown  to  Foote,  was 
nearing  Naples  with  the  fleet,  and  the  *  Mutine '  met  him  before 
noon.^^  No  mention  is  made  of  the  '  Perseus  '  joining  :  and  since  it 
was  to  her  captain,  being  the  senior,  that  Foote  had  intrusted  oral 
details  of  every  circumstance  that  had  passed/^  and  not  improbably 
also  a  letter  written  the  previous  day,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 

'*  Vindication,  p.  191.  ^^  Eiiffo  to  Foote,  Vindication,  p.  185. 

=»*  Vindication,  pp.  154,  155,  190.  *"  Ibid.  pp.  135,  141. 

^  '  Foudroyant's  '  Log,  Nicolas,  iii.  508.        *-  Vindication,  p.  141. 
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capitulation,^'*  Nelson  did  not  learn  the  particulars  of  the  latter 
until  Foote  himself  joined  him  at  4  p.m/^     Earlier  on  this  same  day, 
Nelson  had  taken  the  first  step  in  the  line  of  action  which  he 
pursued  with  steadiness  throughout.     He  drew  up  a  paper,  styled 
*  Observations  on  the  Armistice  concluded  between  the  Cardinal 
and  the  French  and  Eebels,  24th  June,  1799.'  ^'     The  date  applies 
not  to  the  *  Armistice,'  but  to  his  own  paper,  which  will  be  spoken 
of  throughout  under  the  title  of  the  Observations,  to  distinguish 
it  from  certain  other  papers  afterwards  quoted.     The  Observations 
contain,  first,  a  statement  of  a  report — afterwards  found  to  be 
erroneous — which  had  reached  him  on  23  June,   at  sea,  that  an 
armistice   had   been   signed,   providing   that   if  the   French   and 
rebels  were  not  relieved  in  twenty- one  days  they  should  surrender 
the  three  castles,  and  be  removed  to  a  place   of  safety  *  at   the 
expense  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.'     Upon  this  statement 
follows  a  course  of  reasoning,  by  which  Nelson  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  arrival  of  either  fleet,  British  or  French,  '  destroyed 
the    compact.'  ^^     This   being   settled,   and   considering   no   valid 
compact  to  exist  after  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he  goes  on  in  the  same 
paper  to  make  to  the  cardinal  three  propositions  for  further  action ; 
each  of  which  afterwards  formed  the  substance  of  three  distinct 
papers,  addressed  in  the  following  order  of  time  to  three  different 
parties :  1.  The  '  Declaration,'   to  '  the   Neapolitan   Jacobins '   in 
Uovo  and  Nuovo.     2.  The  *  Summons,'  sent  to  the  French  in  St. 
Elmo.     3.  The  '  Opinion,'  delivered  to  Kuffo  in  person,  after  the 
latter  and    Nelson   had   failed    to   agree.     In   the   Observations, 
written  before  arrival,   under  the  mistaken  report,   this  order  is 
exactly  reversed.     It  is  there  proposed  to  Kuffo :  1,  to  send  word  to 
the  enemy  that  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  destroyed  the  compact ;  2, 
that  the  French  be  summoned  to  surrender  within  two  hours  ;  3, 
that,  *  as  to  Eebels  and  Traitors,  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to 
stand  between  their  gracious  King  and  them ;  they  must  instantly 
throw  themselves  on  the  clemency  of  their  Sovereign.' 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  from  these  propositions 
Nelson  never  wavered,  although  he  has  been  accused  of  a  voltr- 
face  on  the  26th ;  ^'  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  equally 
remained  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reasonings  by  which  he 
reached  his  decisions,  embodied  in  the  three  propositions ;  for, 
when  his  action  was  called  into  question  in  Parliament,  nearly  a 
year  later,  it  was  the  Observations,  although  they  were  based  upon 
a  mistaken  report,  that  he  sent  to  his  intimate  friend  Davison,  '  to 
explain  his  conduct ; '  ^^  and  Davison  with  that  view  carried  the 

*'  Vindication,  p.  140.       **  '  Seahorse's  '  Log,  Nicolas,  iii.  494.         *^  Ibid.  p.  384. 
*°  Observations,  &c.,  Nicolas,  iii.  385. 
*'■  English  Historical  Keview,  April  1898,  p.  274. 
"  Nicolas,  iii.  510. 
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paper  to  Lord  Grenville,'*^  then  Foreign  Secretary.  In  virtue  of 
his  conclusions,  Nelson,  the  instant  he  came  in  sight  of  the  flags  of 
truce  flying  from  the  *  Seahorse,'  Foote's  frigate,  and  from  the  forts, 
made  a  signal  annulling  the  truce.^^  This  was  before  4  p.m.,  the 
hour  when  Foote  came  on  board.^^ 

After  Foote  had  seen  him,  a  letter,  dated  24  June,  5  p.m.,  was 
written  to  Euffo,  in  Nelson's  name  and  at  his  request,  by   Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  acted  throughout  in  apparent  subordina- 
tion to  Nelson.     The  attitude  of  the  British  ambassador  towards 
the' admiral  throughout  these  incidents  is  worthy  of  note.     In  this 
letter  it  was  said  that  Nelson  now  knew  from  Foote  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation ;  that  he  disapproved  them ;  that  he  would  not 
remain  neuter ;  and  '  that  he   has  detached  to  meet  your  Emi- 
nence the  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball,  who  are  fully  informed  of 
Lord  Nelson's  sentiments,  and  will  have  the  honour  to  explain  them 
to  your  Eminence.     My  Lord  hopes  that  the  Cardinal  Euffo  will 
agree  with  him,  and  that  to-morrow,  at  the  break  of  day,  he  will  be 
able  to  act  in  concert  with  your  Eminence.'  -'^    Whether  the  two 
captains  who,  the  wind  being  light,  preceded  the  ship  in  a  rowing 
boat  made   more   than   one  trip  in  performance  of  their  mission 
cannot  be  said ;  from  Nelson's  expression  to  Keith,  '  after  much 
communication  his  Eminence  desired  to  come  on  board  and  speak 
with  me  on  his  situation,'  ''^  it  seems  likely  that  they  did.     They 
certainly  carried  to  him  the  two  papers,''^  the  Declaration  to  the 
rebels  and  the  Summons  to  the  French,  and  most  probably  also 
the  Observations ;  for  to  the  latter  is  appended,  in  Nelson's  own 
hand,   *Read   and   explained,   and   rejected    by    the   Cardinal.''''* 
During  the  night,  24-25  June,  Nelson  wrote  to  Duckworth,  in 
immediate  command  of  the  ships  outside,  giving  directions  for  the 
order  of  the  fleet  upon  anchoring ;   and  in  his  letter  he  mentioned 
that  the  cardinal  and  he  had  begun  by  disagreeing.-^^' 

At  9  P.M.  the  flagship  anchored  for  the  night,  abreast  Naples, 
but  outside.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  she  shifted 
her  berth  near  to  the  city ;  ^^  and  the  fleet,  which  had  remained 
outside  during  the  night,  anchored  towards  noon  in  a  close  line  of 
battle,  two  thirds  of  a  cable  between  the  ships.  The  cardinal 
having  refused,  categorically,  either  to  send  in  the  admiral's 
Declaration  to  the  castles  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  or  to  co-operate  if 
the  armistice  were  broken,  and  being  able  to  reach  no  conclusion 

^«  Foote's  Vindicatio7i,  p.  46.  ^»  Nicolas,  iii.  392. 

^'  '  Seahorse's '  Log,  Nicolas,  iii.  494 ;  Foote's  Vindication,  p.  71,  *  Signal  was 
made  before  it  was  possible  for  me  to  have  any  conversation  with  him.' 

^2  Diary  dc,  of  the  Bt.  Hmi.  George  Rose,  i.  236.  The  italics  are  the  author's. 
Sacchinelli,  Mem.  sulla  vita  del  Card.  Buffo  (Eome,  1895),  p.  230. 

"  Nicolas,  iii.  392.    Sacchinelli  speaks  of  much  going  and  coming. 

"  Nicolas,  iii.  392.  "  Ibid.  p.  386.  "  lUd.  p.  387. 

^'  '  Foudroyant's  '  Log,  Nicolas,  iii.  508. 
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with  the  two  captains,  came  on  board  the  flagship  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  A  long  and  stormy  interview  between  him  and 
Nelson  followed.^**  Neither  party  yielding  his  ground,  Nelson  gave  the 
cardinal,  in  writing,  the  following  written  Opinion,  which  embodied 
the  first  of  the  three  suggestions  contained  in  the  Observations : — 

*  Foudroyant,'  26  June  1799. 
Rear- Admiral  Lord  Nelson  arrived  with  the  British  fleet  the  24th 
June  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  found  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Rebels,  which,  in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  without 
the  approbation  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty.''^ 

The  date  of  this  Opinion  is  misleading  to-day,  because  it  uses 
the  now  obsolete  sea-time.  The  log  of  the  flagship  establishes  that 
Ruffo's  visit  was  the  afternoon  of  the  25th.'^^  It  is  probable,  from 
this,  that  the  dates  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Summons,  which  both 
read  the  25th,  were  really  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  ;  that  sea-time 
was  used  in  them,  as  it  certainly  w^as  in  the  Opinion,  which  must 
therefore  be  dated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th.^^  In  that  case  the 
Declaration  and  Summons  could  have  been  ready  for  Troubridge  and 
Ball,  starting  after  5  p.m.  of  the  24th  to  go  ashore. 

Another  not  wholly  insignificant  feature  is  to  be  remarked  in 
the  Opinion,  as  here  quoted.  The  form  is  that  occurring  in  the 
Order  Book,  and  asserts  that  '  the  treaty  cannot  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution '  without  the  king's  approval.  Writing  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  two  days  later,  Nelson  quoted  it  thus  :  '  The  treaty  ought 
not  to  be  carried  into  execution,  without  the  approbation  of  his  Sici- 
lian Majesty,  Earl  St.  Vincent — Lord  Keith.'  ^- 

Here  was  a  dead-lock,  not  only  between  the  representatives  of 
two  allies,  but  between  two  representatives  of  the  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  admiral  had  with  him  overwhelming  force,  and  full 
powers  to  act  for  the  king.  Before  either  or  both  of  these  advan- 
tages the  cardinal  was  powerless  to  carry  out  the  capitulation.  He 
could  only  yield  to  superior  force,  but  it  was  in  his  power  to  refuse 
co-operation  in  an  act  which  he  maintained  to  be  in  violation  of 
pledges  given  by  him,  and  of  good  faith.  Such  a  breach  would 
have  been  an  open  scandal,  and  an  injury  to  the  common  cause, 
not  to  be  healed  by  mere  display  of  force  on  the  admiral's  part. 
His  arrival  with  his  powers  did  indeed  supersede  the  authority  of 

^^  '  Foudroyant's  '  Log,  Nicolas,  iii.  892.  ^^  Nicolas,  iii.  388. 

«»  IhU.  p.  508,  note. 

"^  Nicolas  gives  both  Opinion  and  Summons  from  the  Order  Book.  The 
Declaration  is  from  a  copy  in  State  Paper  Office  ;  but  the  copy  of  the  Summons  in 
that  office  agrees  with  the  one  in  the  Order  Book. 

^"^  Nicolas,  iii.  393.  The  names  of  the  British  admirals  do  not  occur  in  the 
copy  of  the  Opinion  given  to  Buffo.  Nelson  seems  to  have  an  after-thought,  that  for 
validity  the  signature  of  his  commander-in-chief,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  was 
necessary,  whereas  the  failure  of  either  to  approve  caused  the  whole  to  fall.  He 
seems  to  have  learned,  after  penning  the  letter,  that  Keith  had  succeeded  St.  Vincent, 
which  accounts  for  both  names  appearing. 
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Euffo  as  Vicar  General ;  but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Nelson  would  himself  be  able  to  wield  the  influence,  and  to  exert  the 
control  of  the  cardinal  over  the  rabble  which  followed  him,  even 
had  he  gone  to  the  length  of  arresting  him,  which  under  his 
present  instructions  the  conditions  scarcely  warranted.  Moreover, 
the  Eussian  and  Turkish  allies  had  agreed  with  the  cardinal  in  the 
capitulation.  *  Nothing  but  my  phlegm  prevented  an  open 
rupture,'  said  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton. 

An  open  rupture,  however,  was  avoided  at  the  moment ;  and 
the  Opinion — *  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  without  the  appro- 
bation of  his  Sicilian  Majesty ' — having  been  rendered  by  Nelson, 
the  cardinal  went  on  shore.  He  then  made  a  proclamation  by 
trumpet  throughout  the  city,  and  posted  notifications  as  well,  to 
the  effect  that 

the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  concerted  with  the  com- 
mandant of  St.  Ehno,  is  announced,  and  the  public  is  notified  not  to 
molest,  even  by  word,  in  person  or  in  property,  any  one  who  should  leave 
the  castles  or  their  surroundings,  under  penalty  of  being  shot.*^^ 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  General  Massa,^*  commandant  of 
Nuovo,  notifying  him  that, 

although  he  himself,  and  the  representatives  of  the  allies,  held  as  sacred 
and  inviolable  the  treaty  of  Capitulation  of  the  Castles,  nevertheless  the 
rear-admiral  of  the  English  squadron  was  not  loilling  to  recognise  it, 
and  therefore  the  garrisons  were  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  5th 
article  of  the  capitulation,  as  had  been  done  by  the  patriots  of  St. 
Martin's  Hill,  who  had  all  departed  by  land.  He  therefore  made  this 
communication  in  order  that,  consideriiuj  that  the  English  commanded  the 
sea,  the  garrisons  might  take  such  resolution  as  should  best  please  them. 

Although  this  notification  must  be  considered  much  less  adequate 
than  the  simple  method  of  sending  in  Nelson's  own  Declara- 
tion and  Opinion,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  words  in 
italics  gave  full  knowledge  to  the  garrisons  that  Nelson  did  not 
recognise  the  treaty,  and  that  therefore  the  retreat  by  sea,  which  it 
stipulated,  was,  to  say  the  least,  closed  as  far  as  English  power 
went.  It  justifies  Nelson's  assertion  that  the  garrisons,  when  they 
came  out,  did  so  '  with  this  knowledge,'  ^"'  viz.  *  that  the  treaty 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution  '  without  the  approval  of  the  king. 
To  this  communication  from  Euffo,  Massa  replied  : 

We  have  given  your  letter  the  interpretation  which  it  merited.  Firm, 
however,  in  our  duties,  we  shall  religiously  observe  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  agreed  upon,  persuaded  that  similar  obligation  must  be  held  by  all 
the  contracting  parties  who  have  therein  solemnly  taken  part.  For  the 
rest,  we  cannot  be  either  surprised  or  intimidated,  and  we  shall  resume 

"*  Maresca,  II  Cavaliere  Mlcheroux ;  Archkio  Storico  per  le  pivvince  NapoletaJie, 
xix.  p.  521. 

"'  Ibid,    The  italics  are  mine.  «^  Nicolas,  iii.  406. 
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our  hostile  attitude,  whenever  it  may  happen  that  you  compel  us  thereto 
by  violence. 

He  then  asked  an  escort  for  a  messenger  to  St.  Elmo,  for 
further  conference  with  the  commandant  there ;  after  which  a  more 
precise  reply  might  be  given.^^ 

The  garrisons  continued  in  the  castles,  except  such  as  left,  or 
had  already  left,  irregularly,  despite  the  second  article  of  the  capitu- 
lation, which  specified  that  they  should  hold  them  until  the  vessels 
were  ready  to  convey  to  Toulon  those  who  chose  to  go  there. 

The  same  evening,  25  June,  Kuffo  wrote  to  Nelson  also,  in  words 
which  will  be  given  later,  to  tell  him  that  *  the  letter  to  the  castles 
will  have  been  sent  off  by  this  time.'  The  character  and  contents 
of  this  '  letter '  are  not  specified,  but  as  the  cardinal  anticipated 
from  it  either  a  surrender  at  discretion,  or  an  outburst  of  despair, 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Nelson, 
Who  understood  the  allusion,  was  by  it  assured  that  his  requirement 
of  unconditional  surrender  had  gone  to  them.  This  was  the 
situation  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  during  the  ensuing  night. 

Meanw^hile  a  common  standing  ground  had  to  be  sought  for 
Euffo  and  Nelson,  as  many  things  needed  to  be  settled.  The 
disorder  in  the  city  approached  anarchy,  and  it  was  essential  that 
St.  Elmo  should  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  for  both 
circumstances  threatened  material  injury,  approaching  destruction, 
to  the  city.  The  safety  of  the  latter,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
pillage  and  murder  therein  continually  occurring,  were  the 
dominating  ideas  in  the  cardinal's  mind.  These  it  was  that  had 
led  him,  originally  disposed  to  severity,  to  yield  such  extremely 
liberal  terms  to  the  castles.  As  soon  as  they  had  surrendered,  he 
hoped  to  devote  the  regular  soldiery  to  the  suppression  of  disorder. 
The  next  morning,  26  June,  Hamilton  wrote  to  him,  in  Nelson's 
name,  as  follows  : 

'  Lord  Nelson  begs  me  to  assure  your  Eminence  that  he  is  resolved  to  do 
nothing  which  can  break  the  Armistice  which  your  Eminence  has  accorded  to 
the  castles  of  Naples.'  *'" 

It  must  be  observed,  and  that  carefully,  that  Nelson  here 
promises  to  observe  the  armistice  only — not  the  treaty  of  capitula- 
tion. It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  essential,  to  keep  in  mind  his 
attitude  towards  the  latter.  It  *  cannot ' — or  '  ought  not  to  '—be 
carried  into  execution  without  the  king's  approval.  It  is  simply 
in  a  suspended  condition,  until  approval  or  disapproval  is  given, 
neither  of  which  is  within  his  own  power.  Being  thus  inoperative, 
it  follows  that  any  thing  done,  any  step  taken,  in  accordance  with 
its  terms,  has  no  sanction  from  the  man  who,  from  first  to  last,  as 

^^  Archivio  Storico,  &c.,  xix.  522. 

"  SacchinelH,  Mevi.  sidla  vita  del  Cardinalc  Buffo,  p.  236. 
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Buffo  throughout  knew,  denied  its  validity  and  refused  to  consent 
to  its  execution.  It  might  eventually  become  valid,  if  the  king 
approved  ;  till  then  it  was  logically  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  a  mere 
organic  structure  into  which  the  vital  spark  had  not  yet  entered. 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  Nelson's  disapproval  of  the 
supposed  armistice  of  twenty-one  days  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
armistice  he  actually  found.  The  first,  as  understood  by  him,  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  in  itself,  for  it  was  stipulated  that  at  its 
expiration  the  garrisons  should  go  free;  everything,  armistice 
included,  was  embraced  in  one  paper.  The  second  was  an  armis- 
tice pure  and  simple ;  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities — not  stipu- 
lated, nor  even  mentioned,  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty — until  the 
moment  arrived  for  putting  the  capitulation  into  execution ;  and 
that  moment.  Nelson  contended,  could  not  arrive  until  the  appro- 
bation of  the  king  was  given.  The  treaty  itself  postponed  the 
moment  of  execution  to  that  when  the  vessels  were  ready  to  sail, 
which  they  were  not  when  Nelson  arrived. 

This  Buffo  thoroughly  well  knew.  He  knew  there  was  an 
armistice  and  a  treaty.  He  knew  also  that  Nelson  had  denied  the 
validity  of  the  latter,  until  ratified  by  the  king.  Consequently, 
when  on  the  26th  he  received  a  letter  from  Nelson,  written  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  his  own  on  the  25th — the  connexion 
between  the  two  papers  lies  on  the  surface — he  was  in  no  way 
liable  to  draw  from  the  former  any  such  mistaken  conclusions  as  it 
has  since  been  sought  to  establish  that  he  did.  Nelson's  letter  is 
not  dated  ;  but  the  date,  26  June,  is  fixed  by  the  reference  to 
Hamilton's  letter,  which  was  dated.  It  will  shortly  hereafter  be 
given  in  full,  but  is  now  postponed,  because  at  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  a  somewhat  more  controversial  method  than  has 
so  far  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  our  subject.  The  neces- 
sity arises  from  grave  misrepresentations,  recently  made  with 
regard  to  the  transactions  immediately  following  the  events  of  the 
25th.  In  order  to  be  entirely  just,  both  to  the  assertions  thus 
characterised  and  to  the  rebuttal  of  them,  which  I  now  seek  to 
make,  it  is  desirable  to  quote  in  full  the  passage  in  which  they 
occur ;  for  the  misrepresentation,  if  such  it  be,  consists  not  merely 
in  specific  misstatements  passing  the  bounds  of  pardonable  error — 
which  it  is  proposed  to  demonstrate — but  in  a  general  ingenious 
perversion  of  evidence,  by  suppression  and  distortion,  through 
which  an  impression  very  contrary  to  truth,  and  most  damaging  to 
Nelson's  honour,  is  produced  on  a  reader  not  famiUar  with  the 
facts. 

The  passage  alluded  to  occurs  in  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Badham, 
in  the  English  Histobical  Eeview  for  April  1898,  pp.  274-276. 
The  foot-notes,  except  one  embodied  as  a  parenthesis,  are  omitted. 
Otherwise  the  passage  is  as  follows  : 
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Such  was  the  situation  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th  Nelson  executed  a  complete  volte-face.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  Hamilton  had  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  him 
the  extreme  danger  of  an  open  rupture  with  the  cardinal,  such  as  now 
seemed  imminent,  especially  after  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal's  ultimatum 
(see  above,  p.  268),  in  which  he  threatened  to  restore  the  statics  quo, 
Hamilton  had  probably  pointed  out,  too,  that  what  could  not  well  be  done 
by  force  might  be  '  decently  '  done  by  a  feint.  At  all  events,  whoever 
deserves  the  credit  of  originating  it,  that  plan  had  been  adopted ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  26  June,  *  after  much  reflection,'  Nelson 
authorised  Hamilton  to  commence  new  operations  with  the  following 
note  to  Buffo: 

Lord  Nelson  begs  me  to  assure  your  Eminence  that  he  is  resolved  to  do 
nothing  which  can  break  the  armistice  (so  Nelson  had  persisted  in  styling  the 
Treaty,  cf.  '  Despatches,'  iii.  390-3)  which  your  Eminence  has  accorded  to  the 
chateaux  of  Naples. 

Evidently  Kuffo  replied,  taking  exception  to  this  assurance  of  Hamilton's 
as  inadequate,  for  Nelson  presently  writes  himself : 

I  am  just  honoured  with  your  Eminence's  letter,  and  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
wrote  this  morning  that  I  will  not  on  any  consideration  break  the  armistica 
entered  into  by  you,  I  hope  your  Eminence  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  supporting 
your  ideas.     I  send  once  more  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball. 

These  two  captains,  who  had  previously  been  accredited  by  Hamilton 
as  '  thoroughly  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Nelson,'  came  to 
Ruffo,  and  completed  the  impression  which  the  letters  above  quoted 
would  naturally  convey.  They  verbally  assured  him  that  Nelson  '  would 
not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  capitulation.'  The  following 
paper,  founded  on  their  verbal  assurances,  was  then  drawn  up  for  them  to 
sign: 

Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  have  authority  on  the  part  of  Lord  Nelson  to 
declare  that  his  lordship  will  not  oppose  the  embarkation  of  the  rebels  and  of 
the  people  who  compose  the  garrisons  of  the  castles. 

Troubridge  and  Ball  demurred  to  signing  on  the  ground  that  such 
formal  signature  would  be  an  extension  of  their  powers,  having  probably 
been  forbidden  to  sign  anything  whatever.  (Or  was  it  with  an  inkling  of 
what  was  to  happen  that  they  shrank  from  committing  themselves  more 
than  they  could  help  ?)  But  though  Troubridge  and  Ball  left  the  paper 
unsigned,  the  exact  accuracy  of  Ruffo's  report  of  their  verbal  assurance, 
*  Lord  Nelson  will  not  oppose,  &c.'  (for  it  is  on  Ruffo's  testimony,  recorded 
by  his  literary  executor,  Sacchinelli,  that  the  above  facts  rest),  is 
specifically  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Hamilton's,  to  be  quoted  presently. 

It  is  convenient  to  introduce  here  this  extract  from  '  a  letter  of 
Hamilton's,'  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  recur,  though  in  Mr. 
Badham's  article  it  is  to  be  found  three  pages  further  on  (p.  278), 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  passage  here  given.  I  introduce  it  here 
because  it  is  said  to  confirm  '  the  exact  accuracy  of  Euftb's  report  of 
their  verbal  assurance.'     It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  note  this 
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assertion  carefully,  for  it  will  receive  singular  comment.  Mr. 
Badham  in  introducing  the  extract  writes  as  follows  (pp.  277,  278):— 

If  any  lingering  doubt  remain  that  this  result  was  brought  about,  not 
by  a  series  of  accidents,  but  by  deliberate  design,  it  is  taken  away  by 
Hamilton's  reference,  in  his  letter  to  Acton  of  28  June: 

Lord  Nelson  kept  the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  Cardinal.  He  did  not 
oppose  the  embarkation  of  the  garrisons,  but  the  garrisons  once  embarked,  it 
became  patent  what  he  had  done  with  them.''^ 

Thus,  following  the  Italian  documents,  we  are  irresistibly  led  back  to 
Foote's  view,  that  the  garrisons  were  enticed  out  of  the  castles  *  under 
pretence  of  putting  the  capitulation  I  had  signed  into  execution.' 

Eesuming  (after  the  above  words,  *to  be  quoted  presently'), 
Mr.  Badham  continues  (p.  275)  :— 

After  these  letters  of  Nelson's  and  Hamilton's,  and  the  supplementary 
explanations  of  the  two  captains,  Ruffo  could  not  reasonably  raise 
fm'ther  objections.  That  declaration  of  Nelson's,  *  will  not  permit  them 
to  embark,'  even  if  it  had  been  directly  sent,  was  now  distinctly  rescinded. 
That  written  opinion,  'ought  not  to  be  carried  into  execution,'  was 
rescinded  too,  for  the  two  captains  promised  not  only  that  Nelson  '  would 
not  oppose'  the  execution,  but  also  that  he  would  land  five  hundred 
marines  to  assist.  Ruifo  was  completely  deceived  ;  and,  after  deputing 
Micheroux  to  inform  the  garrisons  that  they  must  embark  immediately, 
he  wrote  off  to  Hamilton  thanking  him  for  having  used  his  moderating 
influence,  and  saying  what  a  relief  to  his  mind  it  was  that  affairs  were 
being  so  happily  concluded. 

Accordingly,  Micheroux  and  the  two  captains  visited  the  castles,  and 
delivered  Buffo's  message.  What  grounds  had  the  republicans  for 
suspicion  ?  It  is  true  that,  the  night  before,  Ruffo  had  written  to 
General  Massa,  the  governor  of  Nuovo,  informing  him  that  Nelson  *  has 
shown  himself  unwilling  to  recognise  the  treaty,'  and  offering  the 
garrisons  a  safe  conduct  over  land  :  but  this  intimation  was  all  too  vague, 
and  whatever  disquietude  it  left  must  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
assurances  of  the  two  captains.  How  unaware  the  republicans  were  of 
Nelson's  real  intentions  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  of  their 
rejecting  Ruffo's  generous  proposal,  and  complete  misunderstanding  of 
its  true  motive  : 

We  have  given  your  letter  the  interpretation  which  it  deserves.  Standing 
firm  to  our  duties,  we  shall  religiously  observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  that  has 
been  concluded,  persuaded  that  an  equal  obligation  ought  to  bind  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  who  have  solemnly  intervened.  For  the  rest,  we  are  not  to  be 
surprised  or  intimidated,  and  shall  resume  the  hostile  attitude  if  you  attempt  to 
constrain  us  by  force. 

What  the  king's  mercy  meant,  the  republicans  knew  right  well ;  and 
as  sane  men  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
they  would  have  preferred  availing  themselves  of  Ruffo's  offer,  never 
withdrawn,  to  coming  out  unconditionally,  *  to  be  hanged  or  otherwise  as 
their  sovereign  thought  proper.' 

■     -  "^  Dumas,  I  Borhoni  di  Napoli,  iv.  94-6. 
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I  will  now  ask  my  readers  to  pause  one  moment,  and  to  realise 
the  general  impression  produced  upon  their  mind  by  this  passage 
as  regards  the  straightforwardness  and  integrity  of  Nelson  and  of 
Troubridge,  before  I  proceed  to  make  upon  it  a  running  commen- 
tary, which  shall  show  the  specific  errors  it  contains,  the  utterly 
insecure  foundations  upon  which  it  therefore  rests,  and  the 
consequent  falsity  of  the  impression  conveyed. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  *  the  complete  volte-face  '  attributed 
to  Nelson  depends  upon  the  assumption,  wholly  arbitrary  and 
unfounded,  that  the  treaty  and  the  armistice  were  one  and  the 
same  thing  ;  as  the  writer  more  explicitly  affirms  by  saying  that 
Nelson  persisted  in  styling  the  treaty  the  armistice.  The  armistice 
began  before  the  treaty,  on  the  17th  ;  was  interrupted  on  the  18th ; 
and  resumed  on  the  19th.  The  i)rojet  of  the  capitulation  was  not 
signed  until  the  21st,  and  the  final  terms  not  until  the  23rd.  The 
armistice,  continuous  from  the  19th,  had  no  need  to  be  renewed  after 
the  formal  completion  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  signatories  of  the 
latter  naturally  observed  it  without  further  action,  while  awaiting  the 
evacuation.  On  the  24th  Nelson  arrived,  notified  Euffo  that  the 
treaty  was  by  him  disapproved,  and  on  the  25th  gave  him  the 
written  Opinion  that  it  could  not  be  executed,  unless  and  until 
approved  by  the  king.  Nelson  undoubtedly  at  first  intended  also 
to  break  the  armistice,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  hostilities.  The 
change  of  purpose  in  this  particular  may  be  called  a  volte-face,  if  the 
term  pleases ;  but  there  was  no  volte  face  as  to  the  treaty.  The 
independent  existence  of  the  two  is  clear  from  the  dates  just  cited. 
That  Nelson  so  understood  them  is  also  clear  from  his  expression 
to  Keith,  *  I  used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  convince  the 
Cardinal  that  the  Treaty  and  Armistice  was^^  at  an  end  by  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet.' '"  The  two  were,  and  were  by  him  recognized  to  be,  two 
separate  things ;  as  Foote,  his  great  accuser,  says :  *  A  treaty  or 
capitulation  may  be  infamous :  an  armistice  or  cessation  from 
hostility  cannot  deserve  this  term.'  ^'  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  admitted  that  Nelson  at  times  spoke  of  the  armistice  as  in- 
famous, and  of  the  treaty  as  infamous,  both,  in  his  opinion, 
meriting  that  epithet ;  but  the  phrase,  *  Treaty  and  Armistice  ' 
shows  his  apprehension  of  their  separate  existence.''^ 

8»  'Were'  would  have  been  more  proper,  but  Nelson's  grammar  was  ever  un- 
certain. Thus  he  writes  just  afterwards  :  '  The  Kebels  came  out  of  the  Castles, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by  marines.' 

^"  Nicolas,  iii.  393.  ^'   Vindication,  p.  13. 

■'^  In  one  only  instance  that  I  have  noticed  does  there  appear  a  semblance  even  of 
confusion,  in  Nelson's  words,  between  the  treaty  and  the  armistice.  This  occurs  in 
a  prefatory  brief  to  the  Observations,  made  upon  the  supposed  21  days'  armistice, 
which  was,  in  form,  a  treaty,  containing  an  armistice  as  one  of  its  essential  conditions. 
On  the  copy  in  the  Order  Book,  or  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  or  both  (Nicolas  does  not 
state),  he  prefixed  in  his  own  hand  this  note  :  '  Opinion  delivered  before  I  saw  the 
treaty  of  Armistice,  &c.,  and  only  from  reports  met  at  sea.'     The  expression  '  treaty 
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On  the  same  foundation  rests  the  insmuation,  'Hamilton 
prohablij  pointed  out  that  what  could  not  well  be  done  by  force 
might  be  "  decently  "  done  by  feint.'  The  words  *  probably  '  and 
*  feint '  are  seemingly  employed  to  soften  the  fact  that  Hamilton  is 
here  accused  of  suggesting,  and  Nelson  of  adopting,  a  discreditable 
trick,  in  order  to  a  truly  infamous  deception.  The  truth  is,  that 
though  Nelson  had  annulled  the  truce  by  signal,  the  signal  applied 
only  to  the  naval  vessels  under  his  command ;  intimation  to  the 
enemy  of  an  intention  to  resume  hostilities  was  necessary  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  that  had  not  been  given.  After  consideration, 
Nelson  decided  not  to  break  the  armistice,  and  this  change  of 
purpose  he  duly  conveyed  to  the  cardinal  by  letter  from  Hamilton. 
The  assumption,  whether  by  Euffo  or  by  the  writer  under  dis- 
cussion, that  by  allowing  the  armistice  he  validated  the  treaty,  when 
he  had  given  a  written  opinion  that  the  latter  could  not  be  executed, 
is  purely  gratuitous;  and  rests  for  foundation  upon  the  initial 
mistake  that  the  armistice  and  treaty  were  the  same  thing. 

The  inference,  *  Evidently  Ritffo  replied,  taking  exception  to  this 
assurance  of  Hamilton's  as  inadequate,'  is,  in  default  of  the  supposed 
letter  of  Euffo,  equally  gratuitous.  It  would  be  quite  as  possible — 
quite  as  evident — that  Ruffo  expressed  gratification  that  there  would 
at  least  be  no  immediate  attack  upon  the  castles.  For  Ruffo's  *  ideas,' 
which  Nelson  hopes  the  cardinal  is  satisfied  he  is  supporting,  were 
primarily  to  save  the  city  from  great  injury  by  the  continuance,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  fighting  and  firing  from  the  castles,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  anarchy  and  sacking  prevailing  among  the 
lazzaroni  and  his  own  semi-brigand  forces.  These,  and  not  his 
own  predisposition  to  clemency,  had  led  Ruffo  to  grant  so  easy  a 
capitulation ;  and  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  claimed  the 
treaty  to  be  binding,  it  is  certain  that  his  leading  idea  was  to 
save  the  city,  and  this  idea  was  supported  by  Nelson  when  he 
allowed  the  armistice.  The  latter  summed  up  the  difference 
between  them  thus  to  Duckworth  :  <  The  Cardinal  thinks  one  house 
in  Naples  to  be  prized  more  than  his  Sovereign's  honour.' 

Not  only,  however,  is  all  this  antecedently  the  more  probable 
solution,  but  the  understanding  between  Ruffo  and  Nelson  was 
more  exact  and  more  explicit  than  has  heretofore   appeared.      I 

of  Armistice  '  is  vague.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  note  clearly  is. 
to  show  the  occasion  of  the  paper's  being  written,  in  terms  as  brief  as  possible.  In 
the  Observations,  Nelson,  for  Ruffo's  information,  had  stated  his  views  upon  a  treaty 
which  embodied  an  armistice  as  one  of  its  terms,  as  at  Calvi.  Transmitting  them 
afterwards  for  th§.  information  of  his  superiors,  or  of  a  successor,  he  briefly  notes  the 
time  and  the  occasion  (reports  at  sea)  of  their  being  written-  Whatever  meaning  be 
attached  to  the  expression,  it  is  not  adequate,  in  my  judgment,  to  overcome  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  supposed  armistice,  the  real  armistice,  and  the  capitula- 
tion, are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  Nelson's  letter  to  Keith  of  27  June,  and  in 
the  communications  of  Hamilton  and  of  himself  to  Buffo,  of  24,  25,  and  20  June. 
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■■  had  advanced  thus  far,  and  beyond,  in  my  discussion  of  the  sub- 
IB  ject,  when  there  most  fortunately  came  into  my  hands  a  letter, 
IB  written  by  Eulfo  to  Nelson  during  the  evening  succeeding  their  in- 
BB  terview  of  the  25th.  This  letter,  from  its  contents,  appears  almost 
Bl  certainly  to  be  the  one  that  drew  forth  Nelson's  reply  of  the  26th, 
II  which  Mr.  Badham,  in  furtherance  of  his  argument,  mutilates,  as 
IB  will  be  shown.  From  it  appears,  first,  that  Euffo  had,  as  Acton 
IB  wrote,  *  yielded  to  the  admiral's  wise  and  steady  declarations,'  ^^  and, 
IB  secondly,  that  though  thus  yielding,  he  did,  if  Sacchinelli  rightly 
I  reports,  endeavour  indirectly  to  evade  the  consequences  to  the 
garrisons  of  Nelson's  determination. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Your  Excellency, — The  letter  to  the  castles  will  have  been  sent  off 
by  this  time,  and  if  there  is  hope  that  they  will  surrender  at  discretion, 
it  may  meet  with  success,  as  they  see  the  increase  of  the  force,  and  in 
case  they  should  wish  to  attack,  it  will  be  well  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
force  to  destroy  them.^^  I  therefore  beg  your  excellency  to  disembark 
1200  men,  whom  it  would  be  well  to  place  in  position  to  proceed  after- 
wards against  St.  Elmo,  and  therefore  I  offer  for  their  quarters  my  house, 
which  is  vacant  and  very  large.  ...  It  is  also  difficult  to  be  reached  by 
bombs.  ...  I  hope  that  your  excellency  will  favour  me,  since  there  have 
already  this  evening  been  hostilities  from  S.  Elmo,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  With  the  greatest  respect  and  profound  esteem,  I  am,  Your 
Excellency's  true  and  most  devoted  servant 

P.  della  Madalena,  June  25,  1799. 


His  Excellency  Rear  Admiral  Nelson. 


F.  Card.  Euffo,  V.G 


7.1 


It  seems  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
the  day  on  which  Euffo  visited  the  flagship  during  the  afternoon, 
he  wrote  to  Nelson  saying  that  *  the  letter  to  the  castles  will  have 
been  sent  off  by  this  time.'  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  matter 
heretofore  in  dispute  between  them,  and  with  the  fact  that  Euffo, 
as  Maresca  shows,  had  himself  written  a  letter  to  the  garrisons, 
conveying,  in  his  own  words,  the  decision  of  Nelson,  there  seems 
no  room  left  to  doubt  that  *  the  letter  '  was  Nelson's  letter  to  the 
castles,  which  Euffo  had  heretofore  refused  to  send,  and  that 
Nelson  must  so  have  understood.  Whether  Euffo  spoke  truth 
or  not,  whether  by  the  letter  he  meant  Nelson's,  or  his  own  in- 
adequate rendering  of  it,  the  assurance  is  there,  and  justifies  fully 
Nelson's  assertion  that  the  rebels  received  '  this  Opinion,'  and  had 
*  this  knowledge.' 

We  come  next  to  an  extraordinary  mutilation  of  a  quotation. 

"  Nicolas,  vii.  p.  clxxxvi. 

'*  '  La  lettera  ai  castelli  sara  andata  a  questa  ora,  e  se  vi  e  da  sperare  che  si 
diano  a  discressione  potra  succedere,  perche  vedono  V  aumento  della  forza,  e  qualora 
volessero  attaccare  sara  bene  che  ci  trovino  in  forza  per  distruggcrli,' 

"^  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  34944,  fol.  288 
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Nelson's  reply  of  the  26th,  *  I  am  just  honoured/  etc.,  is  deliberately 
cut  in  twain ;  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Badham  (sujyra,  p.  487),  with  that  which  Nelson  actually  wrote, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

I  am  just  honom-ed  with  you  Eminence's  letter  ;  and  as  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  William  Hamilton  has  wrote  you  this  morning,  that  I  will  not 
on  any  consideration  break  the  armistice  entered  into  by  you,  I  hope 
your  Eminency  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  supporting  your  ideas.  I  send 
once  more  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  [,  to  arrange  ivith  your  Eminency 
everything  relative  to  an  attach  on  St.  Elmo  :  whenever  your  army  and 
cannon  are  ready  to  proceed  against  it,  I  will  land  1200  men  to  go  with 
them,  under  the  present  armistice.  I  have  only  to  rejoice  that  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  fleet  is  here,  to  secure  the  city  of  Naples  from  all 
attacks  by  sea — I  am  etc., 

Nelson]  .^^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Badham's  amputation  of  the  pas- 
sages here  inclosed  in  brackets  is  not  merely  to  give  what  is 
necessary,  and  no  more.  That  may  have  been  the  intention  ;  it 
is  not  the  effect.  By  substituting  a  period  for  a  comma  after  the 
name  of  Ball,  and  by  eliminating  all  that  follows,  the  purport  and 
limitation  of  the  captains'  mission  are  concealed,  and  upon  that 
concealment  is  based  the  implication  that  the  captains  were  fully 
accredited  at  this  time  to  express  Nelson's  view  s  upon  a  subject  not 
mentioned  in  the  letter  they  bore  ;  even  to  the  extent  of  virtually 
making  a  verbal  engagement  as  to  what  Nelson  intended  to  do  and 
would  do.  And  upon  this  promise,  stated  thus  to  have  been 
intimated,  the  argument  proceeds  that  Euffo,  being  entirely 
deceived,  ordered  the  garrisons  at  once  to  embark,  and  thus  placed 
them  in  the  clutches  of  Nelson  and  the  king. 

NoW',  it  is  perfectly  clear,  because  distinctly  stated  by  Nelson, 
that  the  errand  of  the  captains  on  the  26th  was  '  to  arrange  with 
your  Eminency  everything  relative  to  an  attack  on  St.  Elmo  ;  '  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  purpose  w^hatever.  The  letter  of 
the  24th  had  indeed  accredited  them  as  '  fully  informed  of  Lord 
Nelson's  sentiments  ; '  but  upon  what  subject  ?  Upon  the  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  he  had  just  learned  from  Foote,  upon  his 
resolve  not  to  remain  neuter,  and  upon  his  hopes  that  they  might 
act  in  concert  against  the  enemy  ;  nothing  more.  To  argue  that 
because  an  envoy  has  received  to-day  credentials  to  represent  his 
principal's  views  on  one  subject,  stated  in  writing,  and  two  days 
later  is  sent  on  an  entirely  different  matter,  equally  clearly  defined 
in  writing,  he  is  on  the  second  occasion  empowered  to  say  that  his 
principal  has  changed  his  mind  on  the  first  subject,  but  will  not 

~«  Nicolas,  iii.  394.  The  italics  are  mine.  '  This  morning  '  was  26  June,  the  date 
of  Hamilton's  letter. 
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put  it  in  writing,  is  clearly  untenable ;  especially  when  the  princi- 
pal is  but  a  mile  distant.  Euffo  had  in  his  hands  two  written 
papers  by  Nelson — one  the  letter  of  the  24th,  brought  to  him  by 
the  captains,  the  other  the  Opinion,  given  him  personally  by  Nelson 
— in  both  which  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  capitulation  would 
not  be  allowed.  A  child,  in  the  face  of  such  papers,  would  not 
have  accepted  the  assurance  of  a  second  party,  unaccompanied  by 
a  written  retractation  by  the  principal.  The  only  probability  given 
to  this  argument,  which  rests  upon  the  statement  of  SacchineUi, 
Ruffo's  biographer,  is  obtained  by  cutting  out  that  part  of  Nelson's 
letter  of  the  26th  which  defined,  and  limited,  as  Troubridge,  even 
according  to  Sacchinelli,  said,  the  powers  he  and  Ball  possessed. 
They  had  absolutely  no  powers  whatever,  except  to  arrange  for  the 
attack  on  St.  Elmo. 

That  '  Troubridge  and  Ball  demurred  to  signing,  on  the  ground 
that  such  formal  signature  would  be  an  extension  of  their  powers,' 
is  a  statement  which  perverts,  by  suppression  and  insinuation,  the 
account  by  Sacchinelli,  upon  which  alone  it  rests.  Sacchinelli' s 
words  are  : 

Troubridge  wrote  with  his  own  hand  this  declaration,  but  would  not 
sign  it,  saying  that  they  had  been  charged  and  accredited  with  the  letter 
of  June  24  to  treat  by  voice  concerning  military  operations,  and  not  at 
all,  in  writing,  affairs  pertaining  to  diplomacy. 

It  perverts  by  suppression,  in  not  mentioning  their  limitation 
to  military  affairs ;  by  insinuation,  in  the  expression  *  formal 
signature  being  an  extension  of  their  powers,'  for  it  was  not  the 
formal  signature,  but  the  treating  on  diplomatic  matters  at  all, 
that  was  then  beyond  their  scope.  That  Sacchinelli  was  in  error  in 
saying  Troubridge  wrote  v/ith  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Badham  admits." 
He  might  with  little  pains  have  seen  that  Sacchinelli  was  equally 
mistaken  in  saying  '  the  letter  of  June  24.'  The  captains'  mission 
proceeded  on  the  letter  of  26  June,  and  was  of  a  purely  military 
character ;  and  Troubridge,  *  whose  honour,'  to  use  St.  Vincent's 
words,  '  was  as  bright  as  his  sword,'  spoke  only  truth  when  he  said 
that  he  was  then  limited  to  military  operations.  Sacchinelli  does 
not  mention  Nelson's  letter  of  the  26th,  which  indicates  either  that 
he  did  not  know  of  it,  or  that  he  carelessly  suppressed  it ;  either 
supposition  being  very  damaging  to  his  authority.  He  attributes 
their  present  mission  to  bringing  Hamilton's  letter  of  26  June, 
which  does  not  mention  them,  instead  of  to  Nelson's  of  the  same 
date,  which  does. 

The  same  unfortunate  tendency  to  insinuate  subterfuge  is  seen 
in  the  succeeding  words  of  the  writer — '  having  probably  been  for- 

"  In  a  note  on  p.  275. 
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bidden  to  sign  anything  whatever.     (Or  was  it  with  an  mkling  of 

what  was  to  happen  that  they  shrank  from  committing  themselves 
more  than  they  could  help  ?).'  The  innuendo  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  before  noticed.  In  doubtful  matters,  a 
suggested  solution  is  doubtless  often  permissible  ;  but  not  sugges- 
tion of  evil,  where  men's  repute  is  at  stake,  especially  when  there 
is  contrary  evidence  so  strong  as  in  the  closing  words  of  Nelson's 
letter,  omitted  by  Mr.  Badham.  Nor  does  the  word  *  probably,'  used 
in  both  instances,  soften  the  implication.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
candid  reader  to  determine  whether  touches  like  this  do  not  impart, 
by  insinuation,  to  the  whole  passage  a  colour  not  justified  by  the 
facts.  That  the  alleged  paper  was  drawai  up  for  the  captains  to  sign 
is  very  possible.  The  particular  statement  of  Sacchinelli,  that 
Troubridge  himself  wrote  it,  being  untrue,  and  his  ignoring 
Nelson's  letter  of  the  26th,  go  far  to  invalidate  his  testimony, 
which  is  all  we  here  have  on  Kuffo's  side  of  the  case.  For  we  have 
now  to  touch  upon  the  next  most  extraordinary  misstatement,  by 
the  side  of  which  even  the  mutilation  of  Nelson's  letter  grows 
small. 

Eufifo's  testimony,  according  to  Sacchinelli,  which,  as  erroneous 
in  two  particulars,  sorely  needs  corroboration,  receives  it,  so  our 
WTiter  says,  from  a  letter  of  Hamilton's  which  he  will  quote  shortly. 
This  quotation  we  have  already  given  (sii/pra,  p.  488).  Will  the 
reader  believe  that  Hamilton  did  not  write  those  words,  thus 
gravely  adduced  '?  They  are  merely  the  comment  of  that  prince  of 
romancers,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  upon  what  Hamilton  had  written  ; 
— the  inference  of  M.  Dumas,  whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to 
that.  The  error  occurs  thus  :  M.  Dumas  in  his  work,  I  Borhoni  di 
Napoli,  gives,  with  some  elimination,  Hamilton's  letter  to  Acton 
(the  Sicilian  Prime  Minister  at  Palermo)  of  28  June.  In  the  midst  of 
it  he  interrupts  Hamilton's  narrative  to  interject  his  own  comment, 
which  has  been  gravely  quoted  in  this  passage  as  the  words  of 
Hamilton.  The  justice  of  Dumas'  inference  each  person  may 
estimate  for  himself — to  me  it  seems  wholly  unfounded  ;  but,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  it  is  Dumas,  not  Hamilton,  who  speaks.  Here  follows, 
translated,  so  much  of  the  text  from  Dumas'  book  as  is  necessary 
to  show  the  character  of  the  mistake.     Hamilton  writes  : 

Lord  Nelson  thought  himself  sufficiently  authorised'**  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  polaccas,  and  to  anchor  them  in  the  midst  of  the  British 
squadron,  where  they  remain  at  the  disposition  of  His  Majesty.  .  .  . 

This  is  followed  by  the  comment  of  Dumas  himself,  printed  by 
Mr.  Badham  as  if  it  were  Hamilton's  own  : — 

Lord  Nelson,  therefore,  had  kept  the  promise  he  had  given  to  the 

'^  By  a  letter  received  28  June  from  the  king.    See  Rose's  Diaries,  I  238. 
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Cardinal.     He  had  not  opposed  the  embarkation  of  the  garrison,  but  the 
garrison  once  embarked,  it  appears  what  he  had  done  with  it."^ 

Then  follow  sentences  which  Mr.  Badham  omits  : —     ' 

That  is  a  thing  which  surpasses  by  far  the  Punic  faith  so  much 
reproached  to  Carthage. 

After  this  Sir  William  Hamilton  continues :  *  Affairs  cannot 
go  worse  for  their  Sicilian  Majesties,'  etc.^° 

We  are  all  liable  to  error — to  oversight;  but  error  is  not 
pardonable  when  evident^  careless,  and  when  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  a  dead  man's  reputation.  M.  Dumas  was  perfectly 
fair  and  accurate  in  his  dealing  with  the  matter.  Not  only  are 
Hamilton's  words  carefully  guarded  by  quotation  marks,  but,  as 
seen,  when  they  are  resumed,  a  phrase  is  introduced  which  makes 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  perfectly  clear :  *  Sir  William  Hamilton 
continues.' 

Next  follows  another  attempt  to  confound  things  which  differ, 
as  armistice  and  capitulation  differ.  Permission  to  embark  is 
brought  into  close  connexion  with  an  alleged  promise  of  the 
captains  for  Nelson,  that  he  ' "  would  not  oppose  "  the  execution,' 
and  the  impression  is  produced  that,  if  not  the  same  thing,  they 
imply  the  same  sanction  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  embarkation  (which, 
as  they  did  embark,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  allowed)  is 
quite  as  consistent  with  Nelson's  demand  for  unconditional  sur- 
render, as  it  is  with  the  terms  Piuftb  granted.  Nelson  had 
permitted  the  armistice,  while  rejecting  the  first  capitulation.  In 
accepting  surrender  on  his  own  terms — unconditional — he  allowed 
embarkation,  awaiting  the  king's  decision.  Mr.  Badham  has 
followed  the  method  of  Sacchinelli,  who  gives  the  facsimile  of  the 
alleged  declaration  of  the  captains,  '  Lord  ISelson  will  not  oppose 
the  embarkation ;  '  while  in  the  text  (p.  236)  he  quotes  them  as 
declaring,  *  Nelson  will  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  capitula- 
tion.' That  any  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  was  given  not  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  terms  granted  by  Kuffo,  depends  wholly 
upon  Sacchinelli,  shown  to  be  wrong  in  two  points,  viz.  that 
Troubridge  wrote  the  paper  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  their 
authority  was  derived  from  the  letter  of  the  24th  ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  discrepancy  between  the  facsimile  and  the  text.  The  sole 
support  to  Sacchinelli' s  assertion  of  the  promise  is  an  alleged  ex- 
pression of  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  proved  to  have  proceeded  not 
from  him,  but  from  Dumas. 

The  statement  that  the  captains  further  promised  that  Nelson 

'"  I.e. '  with  his  promise.'  Mr.  Badham  translates  :  '  the  garrisons  once  embarked, 
it  became  patent  what  he  had  done  with  them.'  In  the  original  it  stands  :  *  si  vede 
ehe  cosa  ne  aveva  fatto.' 

^  Bumas,  I  Borbmi  di  Napoli,  iv.  t>o,  9G. 
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'  would  land  marines  to  assist  in  the  execution  '  of  the  capitula- 
tion is  again  an  error,  based  on  a  letter  of  Hamilton's,  given  in 
full  by  Dumas,  but  here  mangled  and  garbled.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  original,^^  which  is  dated  27  June.  In  it  will  be 
found  two  statements:  one,  that  Nelson  had  promised  to  give  all 
the  assistance  that  the  fleet  could  give  for  the  service  of  the  king  ; 
the  other,  some  lines  further,  separated  by  a  period,  that,  the 
embarkation  of  the  rebels  having  been  arranged,  five  hundred 
marines  will  be  landed  to  garrison  the  castles.^^  tj^^  ^^^^^  relating 
to  different  times  and  conditions,  are  brought  together,  to  con- 
stitute a  promise  of  which  there  is  no  other  proof ;  and  it  is  quietly 
assumed  throughout  that  it  was  impossible  any  other  arrangement 
could  have  been  made  than  for  the  execution  of  the  original  treaty. 
The  disentanglement  of  errors  like  these,  from  the  company  of 
partial  truths  in  which  they  are  inserted,  is  proverbially  difficult. 

Mr.  Badham's  next  misstatement,  like  two  or  three  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  easily  exposed.  '  Kuffo,'  he  says, '  was  completely  deceived.' 
Sacchinelli  is  our  only  authority  as  to  Euffo's  impressions  in  this 
transaction,  and  these  are  his  w^ords  : — 

The  Cardinal,  although  he  suspected  that  there  might  he  had  faith  in 
thisy^''^  not  wishing  to  dispute  with  those  two  captains,  concerned  himself 
no  further  than  to  charge  Minister  Micheroux  to  accompany  them  to  the 
castles,  to  arrange  with  the  republican  commanders  the  execution  of  the 
articles  stipulated.*^* 

Euffo  evidently  was  not  deceived  any  further  than  he  chose  to 
be.  Sacchinelli's  version  of  Micheroux'  mission — *  to  arrange  the 
execution  of  the  articles  stipulated,'  i.e.  of  the  treaty — must  be 
taken  with  the  large  allow^ance  due  to  his  errors  before  indicated, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  general  looseness  of  statement  and 
tendency  to  assumptions.  He  also  asserts  afterwards  that  *  the 
English  themselves  executed  the  treaty  which  they  at  first  refused 
to  recognise.'  Against  this  assumption — for,  lacking  other  proof, 
such  it  is — is  to  be  set  Nelson's  written  Opinion,  still  on  record, 
that  the  treaty  could  not  be  executed  without  the  king's  approval. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  admiral  ever  receded  from  this 
position.  Euffo  had  no  ground  to  believe  he  had,  except  the 
alleged    promise   of  the   captains,   of    which    adequate  proof   is 

^'  I  Borboni  di  Napoli,  iv.  87,  88. 

'*2  As  there  has  come  to  my  notice  some  perplexity  at  the  seeming  discrepancy 
between  Nelson's  letter  of  26  June,  promising  to  land  1,200  men,  thenumber  Rufto  asked, 
and  the  fact  that  500  only  were  landed  the  same  day,  I  explain  that  Nelson's  letter  was 
written  before  the  garrisons  accepted  the  terms,  and  referred  only  to  the  enterprise 
against  St.  Elmo.  Upon  the  surrender  500  marines  were  landed  to  occupy  Nuovo 
and  Uovo.  When  ready  to  act  against  St.  Elmo,  Nelson  asked  that  these  be  relieved 
by  Neapolitan  troops,  in  order  to  make  up  the  promised  British  reinforcement  of 
1,200. 

«3  The  alleged  verbal  promise,  yet  refusal  to  sign.  «*  Sacchinelli,  p.  237. 
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wanting ;  nor  could  any  verbal  promise  of  an  envoy  supersede  the 
written  statement  of  his  principal,  near  at  hand.  To  this  is  to  be 
added  Nelson's  written  statement  to  Keith, ^^  his  commander-in- 
chief,  and  to  Earl  Spencer, ^^  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  both 
within  three  w^eeks  of  the  transaction,  that  the  rebels  came  out  of 
the  castles  with  the  knowledge  that  the  treaty  w^as  by  him  dis- 
allowed,^^ and  that  they  must  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
determination  ^^  upon  it. 

In  fact,  amid  much  conflict  of  testimony  among  Italian 
witnesses,  this  has  always  been  by  far  the  most  probable  account. 
It  is  also  the  solution  accepted  by  the  recent  Italian  writer,  the 
Marchese  Maresca,  who  sums  up  his  narrative  by  saying :  '  It  is 
allowable  to  suppose  that  Micheroux,  together  with  the  two  English- 
men (Troubridge  and  Ball),  arranged  with  the  commanders  of  the 
forts  that  the  capitulation  should  be  executed  upon  lines  subordi- 
nated to  the  declarations  of  Nelson.  There  was  no  longer  room  to 
speak  of  an  unmodified  execution,  after  the  declarations  of  the 
English  (admiral)  and  after  the  enforced  adhesion  of  Ruffo.^^  Only, 
an  unconditional  surrender  could  at  that  moment  be  discussed ; 
and  if  conditions  were  offered,  they  could  only  be  most  briefly 
these,  that  the  patriots  should  surrender  the  castles,  purely  and 
simply,  that  those  who  washed  to  go  to  Toulon  should  embark  and 
remain  in  the  roads,  the  remainder  in  the  forts,  until  the  deter- 
mination of  the  king  in  both  cases  was  known.'  ^^^  Ruftb's  letter  of 
the  25th  to  Nelson,  published  for  the  first  time  in  this  article, 
clinches  Maresca' s  argument. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Badham  misrepresents  Rufib's  mission 
of  Micheroux  to  the  forts,  as  given  by  his  authority,  Sacchinelli. 
According  to  the  latter,  Micheroux'  instructions  were  not  that  the 
garrisons  *must  embark  immediately  ;  '  they  were  that  he  should, 
in  conjunction  with  the  captains,  arrange  Avith  the  republican 
commanders  for  the  execution  of  the  articles  stipulated.^^  Slight- 
ing allusion  only  is  made  by  Mr.  Badham  to  the  letter  sent  by  Euft'o 
to  the  garrisons  on  the  night  of  the  25tli,  warning  them  that 
Nelson  would  not  recognise  the  treaty  :  '  The  intimation  was  all 
too  vague,  and  Avhatever  disquietude  it  left  must  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  assiirances  of  the  captains.'  That  such  assurances 
were  given  is  not  only  not  proved  ;  the  authority  that  alleges  them 
has  been  discredited.  Ruffo's  intimation,  also — previously  given 
in  full  in  this  article — was  not  vague,  though  less  peremptory  than 
Nelson's  own.     Finally,  Nelson  himself  not  only  made  the  state- 

/  "  Nicolas,  iii.  393.  '"'  Ibid.  p.  40(). 

«'  Ibid.  p.  388.  '^^  Ibid.  p.  38(J. 

*^  Maresca  accepts  the  words  of  Acton  to  Nelson  (Nicolas,  vii.  p.  clxxxvi.  note), 
*  The  Cardinal  yielded  to  your  wise  and  steady  declaration.' 
'"'  Archivio  Storico per  le  Province  Naiiolctanc,  xix.  525-2(5. 
"  Sacchinelli,  p.  237. 
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merits  quoted  to  Keith  and  to  Spencer,  but  less  than  a  year  after- 
ward also  asserted  :  *0n  Euffo's  refusal  to  send  in  ^  joint  declara- 
tion to  the  French  and  Kebels,  /  sent  in  my  note,  and  on  which  the 
Eebels  came  out  of  the  castles.'  ^^  If  the  present  writer  has  demon- 
strated, as  clearly  as  he  hopes  he  has,  the  utter  untrustworthiness 
of  Sacchinelli's  story  about  the  verbal  assurances  by  Troubridge 
and  Ball,  what  difficulty  remains  to  accepting  that  the  republican 
commanders  were  notified  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  by  the 
captains,  and  that  Acton  spoke  truly  in  saying  that  Euffo  yielded 
to  Nelson's  declaration ;  under  protest  possibly,  but  yielded  ? 
Nelson's  words,  '  I  sent  in  my  note,'  correspond  precisely  to  Euffo's 
the  evening  after  their  interview,  '  the  letter  to  the  castles  will  have 
been  sent  off  by  this  time.'  It  went  from  Nelson,  without  Euffo's 
adhesion. 

So  much  of   this  article  had  been  written  when  the  writer 
received  from  the  Director  of  the  Rivista  Marittima — to  whom  he 
takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks  for  much  courtesy 
and  assistance   received — two  Italian    pamphlets    on   the    same 
subject,  published  during  1898,   subsequent  to  the  article  in  the 
English  Historical  Eeview,   which    seems   to  have  occasioned 
them,  at  least  in  part.     These  are  entitled  *  Nelson  e  Caracciolo,' 
by  Francesco  Lemmi,^^  and  '  Nelson,  Caracciolo,  e  la  Republica 
Napoletana,'  by  Pasquale  Villari ;  ^^  the  latter  being  a  review  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia—hy   a   writer   whose   high  reputation  has  been 
deservedly  gained  in  other  fields  of  history — of  the  former,  which 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  still  youthful  student.     It  is  extremely 
singular  to  find  in  these,  and  especially  in  the  former,  the  same  line 
of  argument,  the  same  ignoring  or  perversion  of  evidence,  in  the 
matter  of  the  third  charge,  that  characterise  their  English  prede- 
cessor.   Sacchinelli's  account,  loose  and  erroneous  as  it  is,  is  followed 
where  it  discredits  the  British  admiral  and  his  officers  ;  is  perverted 
in  other  places  where  it  does  not.^-^     Signor  Yillari,  following  herein 
Signor  Lemmi  and  Mr.  Badham,  states,  as  a  starting-point  in  his 
argument,  that  Nelson  '  having  entered  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
understood  more  precisely  the  capitulation  already  signed,  notified 
Euffo  that  he  did  not  consider  valid  an  armistice  which  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  king,  to  whom  the  rebels  should  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally.    And  he  called  it  armistice,  although  he  knew  it  was 
capitulation,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  latter  for  him  did  not  exist, 
and  that  he  recognised  nothing  further  than  the  fact  of  hostilities 
suspended.'  ^^^     The  fact  is  that  Hamilton's  letter  of  24  June,  in 
Nelson's  name,  given  by  Sacchinelli  (p.  230)  and  by  Eose  (vol.  i. 

"-  Nicolas,  iv.  p.  232.    The  italics  are  mine. 
^^  Florence,  1898.  »<  Eome,  1899. 

''^  The  treatment  of  the  third  charge  by  Lemmi  will  be  found  summarised  in  his 
pami^hlet,  III'^  Domanda,  pp.  47-50. 

««  Villari,  p.  10.    Villari  himself  italicises  armistice. 
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p.  236),  speaks  throughout  of  the  capitulation  and  never  once  uses 
the  word  armistice  ;  while  Nelson's  own  Opinion  to  Euffo,  25  June, 
says  *  treaty  '  and  never  once  armistice.  The  trend  of  this  argument, 
of  course  is,  that  when  Nelson  on  the  26th  said  he  would  observe  the; 
armistice,  he  meant  that  he  would  observe  the  capitulation.  Most 
singular  of  all,  Signor  Lemmi  walks  straight  into  the  same  hole  as 
Mr.  Badham,  in  confounding  Dumas'  comment  with  Hamilton's 
words,  and  gravely  adducing  it  as  corroborative  evidence ;  ^^  nor 
does  Signor  Villari  correct  him.  What  can  be  said  when  men 
deal  thus  with  evidence  ?  Surely,  since  first  the  blind  led  the 
blind,  never  did  both  fall  into  a  ditch  more  clearly  yawning  before 
the  dullest  vision.  One  has  but  to  pursue  the  quotation,  fully 
given  above  in  this  article,  to  its  end,  to  realise  the  comical  result 
to  which  it  leads ;  for,  with  equal  truth,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
can  be  made  gravely  to  compliment  himself,  to  Acton,  upon  the 
similarity  of  his  recent  action,  and  that  of  Nelson,  to  the  in- 
famies which  had  given  to  Punic  faith  the  notoriety  of  a  proverb. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deal  seriously  with  such  arguments ;  and, 
besides,  to  do  so  would  be  but  to  lead  a  reader  over  the  line  of  dis- 
proof already  traversed.  Signor  Lemmi,  however,  with  the  logical 
consistency  of  the  Latin  intellect,  fearlessly  formulates  against 
Nelson  the  final  charge,  which  his  English  coadjutor  either  fails  to 
realise  or  fails  to  frame  :  '  It  may  therefore  with  reason  be  asserted 
that  Nelson  lied,  knowingly,  when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Keith  (27 
June,  1799),  to  Lord  Spencer  (19  March,  1800 ^s),  and  to  Lord 
Davison  (9  May,  1800),  that  the  Eebels  embarked,  knowing  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  capitulation  depended  upon  the  decision 
of  the  King.  And,  however  repugnant  to  his  character  of  a  proud 
and  valiant  warrior,  we  are  forced  to  remember  that  he  drew  the 
rebels  into  the  net  by  a  fraud,  and  delivered  them,  without  mercy, 
to  the  executioner.'  ^^ 

If  Nelson  so  lied  and  so  acted,  let  the  truth  indeed  be  demon- 
strated, and  let  us  mourn  in  the  bitterness  of  our  hearts  the  fall  of 
a  noble  spirit.  But,  if  proof  fall  far  short  of  demonstration,  the 
man's  life,  before  and  after,  is  proof  of  the  weightiest  kind  that  the 
accusation  is  false ;  else  character  and  reputation  have  lost  the 
worth  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  them.  More,  that  value 
which  they  justly  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men,  calls  for  the 
sternest  condemnation  upon  the  traducer,  where  carelessness  in 
making  the  charge  is  shown,  much  more  if  carelessness  be  so  gross, 
yet  so  elusive  to  ordinary  search,  as  the  present  writer  thinks 
he  has. shown  it  to  be. 

®^  Lemmi,  p.  49.  Both  Italians  seem  to  have  followed  Mr.  Badham  blindly  in 
these  instances. 

"*  So  Lemmi  gives  the  date.  It  is  to  be  presumed  he  refers  to  the  letter  of  13 
July  1799,  where  the  statement  occurs.  Nicolas  gives  no  letter  to  Spencer  of  19  March 
1800 ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  such.  ®®  Lemmi,  p.  50. 
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As  I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  have 
passed  over  the  question  of  the  powers  under  which  Nelson  acted 
on  this  occasion,  though  I  am  convinced  that  he  had  received  such 
powers  from  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  king's  general  intentions  as  regards  the  insurgents,  which 
had  long  before  been  communicated  to  Euifo,  who  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  and  exceeded  his  authority  in  granting  the  terms  he 
did.  To  show  this  with  satisfactory  fulness  would  unduly  prolong 
this  paper,^°°  which  is  therefore  concluded  with  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  decisive  points,  beHeved  to  have  been  established  : — 

1.  When  Nelson  arrived  in  Naples,  24  June,  1799,  he  found  an 
armistice  existing  with  the  forts  Nuovo  and  Uovo,  and  also  a 
capitulation  signed,  the  moment  for  executing  which,  as  prescribed 
by  its  own  terms,  had  not  yet  arrived. 

2.  He  instantly  notified  Euffo  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
capitulation,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  message  to  the 
enemy  to  that  effect,  which  Euffo  refused  to  deliver. 

3.  Next  day,  25  June,  he  gave  Euffo  a  written  Opinion  that  the 
capitulation  could  not  take  effect  until  approved  by  the  king. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  receded  from  that  position, 
which  was  given  in  writing. 

4.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  execution  not  yet  having 
taken  place,  Euffo  did  notify  the  garrison,  in  his  own  words,  if  not  in. 
those  of  Nelson,  that  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  recognise  the 
treaty  ;  of  which  action  he  also  informed  Nelson,  by  a  letter  dated 
the  same  evening.  To  this  the  commander  of  Nuovo,  senior 
officer  among  the  republicans,  made  a  reply ;  which  proves  that 
then,  if  not  before,  he  knew  the  stand  taken  by  Nelson. 

5.  Nelson's  promise,  given  26  June,  to  observe  the  armistice 
in  no  way  involved  his  attitude  towards  the  capitulation  ;  and 
w^as  given  for  reasons  independent  of  the  latter. 

6.  The  account  of  the  assurances  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Troubridge  and  Ball  is  attended  with  so  much  error  as  to  be 
extremely  suspicious ;  the  more  so  as  the  assurances  are  antece- 
dently improbable,  and  the  captains  demonstrably  had  no  authority 
to  give  them. 

7.  At  the  interview   between  the  commandants  of  the  forts 

"'"  My  argument  on  this  head  is  briefly  given  in  the  revised  edition  of  my  Life  of 
Nelsmi.  The  authorities  are  here  given  for  reference,  viz. :  1.  Nicolas,  iii.  pp.  491-3, 
522-3  (note).  Letter  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Lord  Nelson,  10  June,  1799. 
2.  Diaries,  etc.,  of  Rt.  Hon.  Gewge  Rose,  i.  pp.  231-6,  Instructions  of  king  to 
Neapolitan  generals,  especially  Articles  2,  4,  7,  10.  3.  The  letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  14  July,  1799,  Record  Office.  4.  Letter  of  same  to  Charles 
Greville,  14  July,  1799,  Alfred  Morrison  Collection,  No.  405.  5.  Dumas,  I  Borbmii  di 
Napoli,  letters  of  King  to  Ruffo,  1  May,  1799  (v.  p.  239),  and  of  17  June  (p.  253);  and 
of  the  queen  to  Euffo,  21  June,  Dumas  (iv.  p.  77) ;  or  in  Arch.  Stor.  per  le  prov.  Nap., 
1880,  p.  576. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  Troubridge  and  Ball  on  the  other,  on 
the  afternoon  of  26  June,  it  is — at  the  very  least —quite  as  probable 
that  the  insurgents  yielded  to  Nelson's  terms  as  that  Nelson 
yielded  to  theirs.  Lemmi,  in  laying  stress  upon  the  words,  '  a 
tenore  della  capitolazione,'  in  Minichini's  report  of  the  surrender 
of  Uovo,  assumes,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Sacchinelli,  contrary  to 
Nelson's  statement  and  to  the  opinion  of  Maresca,  as  well  as  of 
the  present  writer,  that  the  terms  of  final  capitulation  under  the 
stern  exigence  of  Nelson,  and  the  guns  of  the  British  fleet,  were 
the  same  as  those  signed  by  Kuffo  and  Foote. 

8.  No  case  has  been  made  out  against  Nelson's  own  con- 
temporary statement  that  the  rebels  came  out  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  capitulation  was  disallowed.  On  the  contrary,  Kuffo's 
letter  to  him,  on  the  evening  of  25  June,  clearly  implies  that  his 
ultimatum  was  then  being  conveyed  to  them.  Sacchinelli' s 
account,  with  all  that  is  alleged  in  support  of  it,  has  been  shown  to 
be  so  tainted  with  errors  as  to  have  no  weight  against  Nelson's 
word,  supported  by  his  general  reputation  for  integrity. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  garrisons  quitted  the  castles, 
and  embarked  in  the  vessels,  on  the  evening  of  26  June,  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  after  Eufifo's  intimation  to  them,  and  forty-eight  after 
Nelson  sent  to  Kuffo  his  own  determination  not  to  observe  the 
capitulation,  together  with  a  message  for  the  enemy  to  that  effect. 

A.  T.  Mahan. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

SOME   LEGAL    TEXTS   IN    THE    LEICESTER   VELLUM   BOOK. 

1.  In  the  Leicester  Vellum  Book,  which  appears  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  fourteenth  century,^  there  is  (No.  40)  a  version  of 
the  '  Expositiones  Vocabulorum  '  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
add  to  the  many  that  are  already  in  print.  In  his  edition  of  the 
Eed  Book  of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  gives  a  table  of 
printed  and  manuscript  copies  (pp.  cxiii-cxiv),  a  full  account  of 
the  document  and  discussion  of  its  authorship  (pp.  ccclvi-ccccxv) , 
and  in  the  text  (pp.  1032-1039)  he  quotes  a  number  of  alternative 
readings.  In  Wiilcker's  *  Altenglisches  Lesebuch,'  i.  178,  there  is. 
a  good  Hst  of  the  original  meanings  of  the  old  English  words  that 
appear  in  these  strangely  garbled  forms. 

2.  The  document  known  as  the  *Assisa  Panis  et  Cervisie,'  at 
one  time  dated  51  Henry  III,  has  been  printed  in  the  *  Statutes  of 
the  Kealm,'  i.  199,  with  the  variants  found  in  an  exemplification 
entered  on  the  Patent  Eolls  of  2  Eichard  II,  and  in  the  *  Liber 
Horn.'  The  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Leicester  version 
are  italicised.     The  document  is  No.  19  in  the  Vellum  Book. 

3.  Nos.  20,  21,  and  22  in  the  Vellum  Book  are  copies  of  part  of 
the  *  Statutum  de  Pistoribus,'  which  has  been  attributed  to  51 
Henry  III,  and  also  to  13  Edward  I,  and  is  printed  in  the  '  Statutes 
of  the  Eealm,'  i.  pp.  202-4. 

4.  No.  26  is  the  *  Judicium  Pillorie,'  printed  in  the  '  Statutes  of 
the  Eealm,'  i.  201-2,  at  one  time  dated  51  Hen.  III. 

5.  In  a  later  hand,  probably  fifteenth-century,  a  portion  of  the 
*  Assisa  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,'  ascribed  to  31  Edward  I,  and 
printed  in  the  '  Statutes  of  the  Eealm,'  i.  204,  has  been  scribbled  in 
as  No.  80  of  the  Vellum  Book.  The  slight  variations  are  noted 
below. 

6.  No.  41  in  the  Vellum  Book  is  a  long  table  in  the  earlier 
hand,  giving  the  price  of  wool  per  stone  and  per  sack  according  to 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  price  per  pound,  beginning  at  Id.  and 
advancing  by  farthings. 

'  A  copy  of  a  record  of  19  Ric.  II  is  entered  in  a  hand  not  very  much  later  than 
the  bulk  of  the  text.  A  facsimile  of  the  earlier  writing  is  given  in  the  Records  of 
the  Borough  of  Leicester,  1103-1327  (1899). 
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1.  Expos Itiones  verhorum  anglicorum  qite  continentttr  [incartisy 

libertatum. 


I 

H^P  Flemanwyte,  Tergelwite,'  Vthlap,  Forthenge,  Sidthenge,  P>endwite, 
H^L  Handwyte,  Yehardwite,  Hamsokene,  Forstal,  Infongenethef.^ 
H^B  ,  Monbreche,  trespas  vers  seignour.  Burbriche,  trespas  de  Bnrk  en  ^  de 
■^  cite  brise.  Miskenninge,  mesprise  de  parole  en  court.  Sewite,^  mesprese 
Wr  de  moster  auoir  ^  achate.  Lestinge,  vel  lastinge,  carier  la  ou  lem  vodra. 
Frithsokene,  vewe  de  fraunplegge,  e  aquitaunce  de  veue  de  fraunplegge. 
Flemenefreme,  ou  flemenesfrith,  chateus  de  futyf  ou  de  feloun. 
Wergeltif,^"  laroun  qui  poet  estre  reint.  War  enim  in  sexan  elogia^^ 
id  est  precium  vite  hominis.  Welop,^^  heschap  de  prisoun.  Forfeng, 
deuantprise  qe  pernent  deuant  le  prise  le  Roi.  Infong,  quite  de  prises  en 
feste.  Feldwite,  quite  de  merci  ki  ne  vint  en  host.  Frithwite,  quite  de 
merci  pour  medlee.  Blodwite,  quite  de  merci  pour  sank  espaundu. 
Wardewite,  quite  de  merci  qe  ne  vent  a  warde  ^^  fere.  Hengwite,  quite 
de  laroun  pris  en  vostre  terre  e  pendu  saunz  agarde  fet.  Hamsokene, 
quite  de  merci  de  entrer  en  autrui  ostel  a  force  saunz  conge.  Forstal, 
estopure  de  chemyn,  ou  de  estoper  a  passer  ou  les  auers  de  auter  pris.'^ 
Infongenethef,  laroun  pris  en  vostre  terre.  Vtfongenethef,  vostre  homme 
laroun  pris  en  autre  terre.  Sak,  forsok.^''  Soke,  fraunche  curt.  Tolu, 
quite  de  todun.  Team,^^  la  generacioun  de  vos  vileins.  Hordgeld,  la 
bature  de  vos  vileins  ou  de  serfs  qui  mesprent  vers  soun  seygnour. 
Bergbote,  quite  de  fere  les  murs  de  Burg  ou  de  cite  ou  de  chastel. 
Brigebote,^''  quite  de  ayder  a  fere  pounz.  Frithfare,  quite  de  aler  en 
oste.  Inlawe,  a  la  leye  le  Roi.  Vtlawe,  fors  la  ley  le  Roi  ou  de  fors 
bani.     Theu,  serf  ou  vileyn  ou  nayf.     Thein,  fraunchise.'^ 

2.  Assisa panis. 

Sciendum  quod  quando  quarterium  frumenti  venditur  pro  xii  d.  tunc 
Wastellus  ^^  quadrantalis  albus  et  bene  coctus  ponderabit  vi  li.  x  s.^^ 
Panis  vero   de   koket^^  de   eodem  blado  et   eodem  bultello  ponderabit 

-  Omitted.  ^  The^>^?  may  have  come  from  the  A.S.  ww,  "pp. 

^  The_p  appears  to  be  a  representative  of  A.S.  "S  miswritten  as  \>, 

^  The  initial  T  is  perhaps  for  A.S.  \>.     It  is  '  wergeltif  '  below. 

^  This  list  does  not  contain  all  that  are  given  below.  The  word  Sidthenge  is  not 
explained  and  is  peculiar  to  this  text.  Frendwite  occurs  in  other  texts  with  the 
meaning  attached  below  to  Frithwite.  Handwite  seems  to  be  represented  below  by 
Hangwite.  '^  Sic  for  '  ou.'  **  Shewitc,  Cheating  in  better  versions. 

"  Marchaundise  in  the  Ked  Book. 

'»  Sometimes  Were  gult  thef,  as  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Hist.  Manuscripts 
Comm.,  p.  60.  "  For  '  in  Sexanelaga:  '-  For  '  Vtlop,'  Uthleap. 

'^  Awarde  in  manuscript. 
.   '^  This  version  is  peculiar.    In  other  versions  it  is  '  et  le  chaseer,'  or  '  chaz,'  or 
'  chasee '  avoir.  '^  This  again  is  peculiar.    The  usual  reading  is  Forfet. 

'^  The  writer's  word  is  written  *  teaur.' 

"  Written  Brigebate.  '*  For  fraunk. 

^^  The  Statutes  of  the  Realm  have  'panis  quadrantis  de  Wastello.'  On  the 
'  Wastell '  see  Biley's  Liber  Custtimarum,  p.  837. 

-"  '  Sexdecim  s. '  in  the  printed  version. 

-'  On  the  '  cocket '  see  the  Neiv  Engl.  Diet.,  and  Riley,  p.  793.  ",     •' 
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plusquam  Wastellum  de  ii  s.  Panis  vero  de  minore  precio  et  alio  bultello 
ponderabit  plusquam  Wastellum  de  v  s.  Panis  de  Simenello  et  pmiis  de 
Xoayndemene  ^^  ponderabunt  in  utroque  minus  quam  Wastellum  ii  s.^^ 
Panis  fraiiciscus  de  trenchur' ponderabit  tamquam  Wastellum  in  utroque. 
Panis  et  Cribelatus  ponderabit  Wastellum  et  dimidium.^^  Panis  de 
Treit,  vocatus  ryngc-bred,^''  ponderabit  ii  Wastellos.  Panis  integer, 
vocatus  whetebred,-^  de  bono  frumento,  ponderabit  i  koket  et  dimidium. 
Panis  [de]  deteriori  blado  excedit  Wastellum  de  v  s.  Panis  vero  de  omni 
blado  ponderabit  ii  cokettos  [de]  deteriori  blado,  Panis  ordei  jjoiulerahit 
Hi  Wastellos. 

Quando  quarterium  frumenti  venditur  pro  xviiid.  tunc  Wastellus 
ponderabit  iiii  Ii.  x  s.  viii  d.  [and  the  sliding  scale  that  follows  as  in  the 
'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,'  except  that  the  Vellum  Book  follows  *  Rot. 
Pat.'  and  '  Liber  Horn  '  in  giving  the  weight  liiii  s.  iiii  d.  ob.  q.  when  the 
quarter  is  at  25.  M.,  and  '  Liber  Horn '  with  xix  s.  v  d.  when  wheat  is 
at  Is.,  and  the  same  with  xiii  s.  vii  d.  q.  when  wheat  is  at  10s.  The 
calculation  ends  with  the  quarter  at  12s.] 

Et  sciendum  est  quod  quando  Wastellus  et  alii  panes  debent  ponderari 
secundum  mediam  vendicionem  frumenti  et  non  mutatur  assisa  panis 
nisi  per  vi  d.  crescentes  vel  decrescentes  de  vendicione  frumenti  ^^  ct 
quod  omnis  x^ctnis  de  sordido  frumento  vt  de  blado  integro  et  de  omni 
blado  debent  ponderari  per  maiorem  Coket  qui  excedit  Wastellum  devs, 

Et  sciendum  quod  quando  quarterium  frumenti  venditur  pro  xii  d. 
et  aliud  quarterium  frumenti  venditur  pro  xviiid.  minoratur  numenis 
ponderis  de  vid.  crescentibus  de  xlv  s.  iiii  d. 

Et  quando  quarterium  frumenti  venditur  piro  xi  s.  et  aliud  venditur 
vroxiis.  vid. minoratur  numerus ponderis pro predictis  vid.  crescentibus 
vid.  q'^  vt piatet  infra. 

Et  sciendum  est  quod  ista  assisa  probata  est  per  Pistores  domini 
Regis. ^^ 

Et  turn  potest  pistor  lucrari  in  quolibet  quarterio  frumenti  ^^  iiid.  et 
furfur  et  ii  panes  ad  furnagium  et  pro  iiii  seruientibus  iiid.  ob.  et  pro  ii 
garcionibus  obolum.  Et  pro  sale  ob.  et  pro  gesta  ob.  Et  in  Candela 
quadrantem  et  in  bosco  iiid.  Et  ad  bultellum  locandum  ob.^^  prout 
exponitur  inferius. 

Et  sciendum  quod  quotienscumque  pistor  defecerit  in  pondere  panis 

"  On  '  simnel '  and  '  panis  Dominicus '  or  '  painclemain  '  sec  Eiley,  p.  782. 

-'  'Quia  bis  coctus  est,'  adds  the  printed  version. 
■    -*  On  '  cribble  bread'  see  the  New  Engl.  Diet. 

-^  The  translation  is  inserted  in  a  later  hand.     On  '  Trait '  see  Kiley,  p.  833. 

"•^  The  translation  is  inserted  in  a  later  hand. 

Only  the  Bot.  Pat.  has  the  passage,  and  in  this  form  :  *  Assisa  panis  secundum 
quod  continetur  in  scripto  Marescaleie  domini  Kegis  eis  liberata  teneatur  secundum 
vendicionem  frumenti,  scilicet  melioris,  secundi,  tercii,  tam  Wastelli  quam  alii  panes, 
ponderentur  cuiuscuraque  generis  sicut  predictum  est,  per  mediam  vendicionem  fru- 
menti ;  et  non  mutetur  assisa  sive  pondus  panis  nisi  per  sex  denar.  crescentes  vel 
decrescentes  in  vendicione  quarterii.'     See  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  p.  200,  note  22. 

''*  See  the  next  note. 

-"  The  printed  version  here  inserts  '  ut  probatum  est  per  pistores  domini  Kegis.' 

'"  The  printed  version  allows  id.  in  each  quarter,  and  for  three  servants  Ud.,  in 
\food2d  ■  "•     . 
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quadi-antalis  citra  ii  s.  vi  d.,^^  amerciabitur  secundum  quantitatem  delicti. 
Et  si  excedat  iis.  vid.^^  patietur  iudicium  CoUistrigii  sine  aliqua 
redemptione  pecunie.^^ 

Et  sciendum  quod  quando  quarterium  frumenti  venditur  pro  iiis.  vel 
pro  xl  d.  et  ordeum  pro  ii  s.^^  et  auena  pro  xvi  d.^'^  tunc  bene  possunt 
braciatores  vendere  in  Ciuitate  et  Burgis  ii  lagenas,  et  extra  Ciuitatem 
iii  ad  denarium.  Et  quando  in  burgis  venduntur  iii  lagene  pro  denario, 
extra  debent  et  bene  possunt  vendi  iiii  lagene  'pro  vno  denario.  Et  ista 
assisa  debet  esse  per  totam  Angliam. 

3.  Assisa  Vini,  Assisa  Cervisie,  De  tolneto  capiendo,  De  carnificibus, 
De  ponderihus  et  mensuris,  De  forstallariis  et  regratariis. 

This  copy  of  part  of  the  Statutum  de  Pistoribus  follows  the 
form  of  Cott.  Claud.  D  II.,  fo.  241  (as  in  the  *  Statutes '),  in  its  titles. 
It  gives  the  paragraphs  in  this  order  :  5,  6,  7,  4  (opening  slightly 
differently  with  Tolnetum  ad  molendinum  secundum  constitutionem 
regni  et  secundum  consuetudinem  cursiis  aque,  and  ending  et  si  aliter 
fecerint graviter  puniantur  etfirmarii  et  molendinarii) ,  Then  follows 
paragraph  8  in  the  Cottonian  version.  The  ninth  paragraph  is 
short  of  the  last  sentence.  The  concluding  paragraphs  follow  as  in 
the  printed  version. 

4.  Statutum  de  Forestallariis. 
Under  this  title,  the  printed  text  of  the  *  Judicium  Pillorie '  is 
followed  without  material  variation,  except  that  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs  are  wanting. 

6.  A  Fragment  of  the  '  Assisa  de  Ponderibtis  et  Mensuris^^  without  Title. 

Assisa  panis  et  cervicie  secundum  vendicionem  bladi  nee  melioris  nee 
peioris.  Mediocritas  consistit  in  hunc  modum  :  per  discrecionem  totius 
Anglie  fuit  ^^  mensura  domini  Eegis  composita,  videlicet  quod  denarius  ^^ 
qui  vocatur  sterlyngus,  rotundus  et  sine  tonsura,  ponderabit  xxxii  grana 
frumenti  in  medio  spice,  et  xx  denarii  faciunt  vnciam  et  xii  vncie 
faciunt  libram  xx  s.,^^  et  viii  libre  frumenti  ^^  faciunt  galonem  vini  et  viii 
galones  frumenti  ^^  faciunt  bussellum  de  Londoniis,  hoc  est  octavam 
partem  quarterii  Londoniarum.'^^ 

6,  De  venditcione  lane  guaiido  petra  venditur  per  pondus  in  se 
continens  xiii  libras. 

Quando  libra  lane  venditur  pro  id.,  petra  venditur  pro  xiiid.  et  sacca 
pro  xxx  s.  iiii  d. 

"  The  printed  version  has  '  ii  s.' 

•^  The  phrasing  of  the  printed  version  is  somewhat  different. 

"  *  XX  d.  vel  ii  s.'  in  the  printed  version. 

»*  Follows  Bot.  Pat.  with  16  instead  of  15. 

'*  The  printed  version  opens, '  Per  ordinacionem  tocius  Anglie  regni  fuit.' 
.  »«  For  *  denarius  Anglicus  '  in  the  Statutes.  -  V  --  ■ 

:  '^  ' libram  London '  ['  videlicet  xx  sol.  sterlingorum,'  interlined]  in  the  Statutes.  :■  ' 

'*  '  frumenti '  omitted  in  the  Statutes.  ^'  *  galones  vini '  in  the  Statutes. 

***  '  et  octo  busselli  faciunt  quarterium  Loudon,'  &c.,  in  the  Statutes, 
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The  table  then  continues  to  show  the  cost  per  stone  and  sack 
as  the  price  rises  by  a  farthing  per  pound.  The  table  shows  that 
there  were  then,  as  now,  364  lbs.  in  a  sack.  The  figures  are 
correct,  except  the  price  at  2d,  per  pound.  The  price  per  sack  is 
here  given  as  62s.  instead  of  60s.  8^.  The  table  ends  with  the 
price  at  lid.  per  pound.  Mary  Bateson. 


,     TWO  documents  kelating  to  the  conquest  of  wales. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Martin  has  referred  to  the  documents  printed  below  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Archbishop  Peckham's  Eegister  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  lii  and  Ivi).  They  were  numbered  at  the  Eecord  Office  as  Eoyal 
Letters  1994  and  1337;  but  the  whole  series  is  now  being  re- 
arranged, and  the  new  numbering  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

The  first  refers  to  the  construction  of  the  castle  of  Llanbadarn 
Vawr  (Aberystwith)  in  1278,  *  castrum  insigne '  as  Trivet  calls  it. 
William  de  Valence  is  writing  to  Henry  de  Bray  for  money  so  that 
the  king's  work  may  not  suffer  by  the  desertion  of  the  workmen. 
Edward  marked  each  stage  of  his  Welsh  wars  by  building,  and 
this  castle  was  to  overawe  the  country  beyond  the  Aeron  as 
Cardigan  commanded  the  country  this  side  Aeron.  Bray  was 
steward  for  young  John  de  Hastings,  a  minor  and  ward  of  William 
de  Valence;  in  the  campaign  of  1277  he  led  1,000  foot  from 
Abergavenny,  Gwent,  and  Crickhowell  in  Edward's  army.^  In 
later  days  he  was  escheator  *  this  side  Trent,'  and  was  one  of  the 
officials  degraded  by  Edward  in  1289.  'Sire  Antoyne*  must  be 
Anthony  Bek. 

The  second  is  the  official  despatch  of  Koger  I'E  strange  announcing 
the  battle  of  Orewin  bridge  and  Llewelyn's  death,  11  Dec.  1282. 
He  had  only  just  recently  been  promoted  to  the  command  on 
Eoger  Mortimer's  death.  One  doubts  if  he  was  actually  present  at 
the  battle.  The  chroniclers  give  the  honour  to  his  subordinates, 
young  Edmund  Mortimer  and  JohnGiffard,  and  the  peculiar  favour 
which  the  king  showed  to  Giffard  points  to  him  as  the  author  of 
the  victory.  Llewelyn  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Stephen  de 
Frankton,  and  in  a  pay  roll  of  the  year  1287  ^  we  find  that  there 
was  such  a  man,  a  centenar  of  Shropshire  infantry  from  I'Estrange's 
own  estate  of  Ellesmere,  Frankton  being  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. J.  E.  Morris. 


Gillame  de  Valence  seynur  de  Pembrok  a  soun  cher  amy  mester  Henri 
de  Bray  seneschal  de  Bergeveny  saluz  e  amour  ;  Sachez  ke  jo  ay  este  a 
Lampadirvawr  e  ay  veu  le  ouerayne,  e  pur  la  graund  multitude  des  overours 

>  Record  Ofi&pte,  Exchepi^  Accpunts,  j^:.-  ;■;„.,  _..:;.,:  ^  Ibid.  ^^. 
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ke  ilia  lea  deners  le  Roy  ke  la  sunt  sunt  ja  tot  fayliz,  pur  quey  jo  vous  pri 
e  le  vous  maund  de  part  le  Roy  ke  vous  veu  ceste  lettre  seinkaunte  l[ivre]s 
ou  scesaunte  a  tot  le  meyns  enveez  a  Kirmerdin,  e  le  remenaunt  a 
plu  tost  ke  vous  porrez,  issi  ke  il  seyent  a  Kirmerdin  a  quinzeyne  de  la  seynt 
Michel  saunz  nul  delay  si  cum  vous  volez  sauver  le  ouerayne  le  Roy,  e 
ke  ele  ne  se  fayle  par  le  encliesiem  de  ceus  deners,  kar  sachez  ke  les 
termes  de  ceus  deniers  paer  ke  vous  furent  donez  de  vaunt  sire  Antoyne 
entre  vous  et  Rauf  de  Brouton  ne  pount  pas  estre  si  aloynez  mes  couent 
ke  plus  en  haste  seyent  leuez  pur  le  pru  le  Roy  graundment  a  fere. 
Taunt  enfacez  en  ceste  chose  par  ma  priere  et  pur  le  pru  le  Roy  ke  jo  le 
pusse  monstrer  vostre  diligence  au  Roy  en  manere  ke  seyt  a  vostre  pru 
e  a  vostre  honur.     Saluz  ke  de  vous. 


k 


II. 


A  son  trenoble  seignr  Edward  par  la  grace  Deu  Roy  de  Engleterre, 
seignr  de  Yrlaund,  't  Due  de  Guyene,  Rog'  le  Estraunge  si  li  plest  saluz 
honurs  et  reverences :  Sachez,  sire,  ke  vos  bones  gens  les  queus  vus  auez 
assingne  de  vestre  entendant  a  moy  se  combatirent  av  Leweln  le  finz 
Griffin  en  le  paes  de  Buelt  le  vendredy  pchein  apres  la  feste  seint  Nhoilas, 
issi  ke  Leweln  le  finz  Griffin  est  mort  et  se  gent  desconfit  et  tote  la 
flour  de  se  gent  morz  sicum  le  port*"  de  ceste  lettre  vus  dirra,  et  Ic  creez 
de  ceo  ke  il  vus  dirra  de  par  moi. 


TERRA    SOLIATA. 


In  the  court  rolls  of  certain  Norfolk  manors,  a  phrase  is  used 
which  none  of  the  dictionaries  or  glossaries  that  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  adequately  defines.  This  phrase — terra  soUata—is 
noticed  in  an  article  *  On  the  significance  of  East  Anglian  Field 
Names,'  contributed  by  C.  Candler  to  "  Norfolk  Archaeology,'  vol.  xi. 
(1892),  p.  143  ;  but  the  definition  there  suggested  *  land  broken  up, 
prepared  for  tillage,'  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  phrase,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  its  original  form,  terra  solidata,  is  applied  not 
only  to  arable,  but  also  to  meadow,  garden  plots,  and  messuages. 
It  does  not  describe  the  character  of  the  land,  but  it  describes  the 
tenure  by  which  the  land  is  held.  In  the  series  of  court  rolls  in 
\yhich  terra  soliata  is  found,  there  is  another  phrase  which  is 
frequently,  if  not  invariably,  used  as  its  equivalent.  This  phrase, 
appears  in  slightly  differing  forms,  such  as  terra  tenta  per  incre- 
Vientum  and  terra  nativa  per  incrementum  redditus.  That  the 
phrases  terra  soliata  and  terra  tenta — or  nativa — per  incrementum 
have  frequently  the  same  meaning,  the  following  facts  indicate. 
(1)  Both  terra  soliata  and  terra  tenta  per  incrementum  are  regularly 
contrasted  with  terra  libera  on  the  one  hand  and  with  terra  nativa 
on  the  other  hand.  (2)  Both  differ  from  free  land  in  that  the 
record  of  their  conveyance  is  entered  upon  the  irolls  of  the  manor 
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court.  (3)  Both  differ  from  bond  land  in  that  they  very  rarely 
form  part  of  any  of  the  *  tenements '  of  the  manor  ;  while  much  of 
the  bond  land  is  regularly  described  as  part  of  some  *  tenement.' 
(4)  In  a  sixteenth  century  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Forncett,  co. 
Norfolk,  there  is  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  '  John  Baxter 
pays  Id.  increase  of  rent  [incrementum  redditus]  for  a  certain  piece 
of  land.'  In  the  margin  opposite  the  memorandum  stand  the 
words,  terra  soliata.  (5)  By  comparing  successive  conveyances  of 
a  given  piece  of  land,  it  appears  that  land  which  is  described  in  one 
conveyance  as  terra  soliata  .is  often  described  in  a  conveyance  of 
different  date  as  terra  tenia  per  incrementum. 

Thus,  to  give  two  out  of  several  instances  that  might  be  cited 
from  the  court  rolls  of  Forncett  manor  :  In  the  year  1401,  1^  rods 
of  land  at  Little  Moor  held  _2:>er  incrementum  redditus  were  surren- 
dered to  Isabel  Houlot ;  a  few  months  later,  Isabel  Houlot  sur- 
rendered 1^  rods,  terra  soliata,  at  Little  Moor.  Again,  in  1402, 
Isabel  Houlot  surrendered  to  John  Slaywright  one  half  acre  of 
land,  7iativa  per  incrementum,  situated  in  Orloggescroft.  In  1441, 
William  Verdon  surrendered  one-half  acre,  terra  soliata,  lying  in 
Orleggescroft  and  formerly  John  Slaywright's.  The  fact  that 
these  phrases  were  thus  interchanged  would  seem  to  indicate  that, 
when  used  to  describe  tenure,  they  were  regarded  as  equivalent. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  tenure  which  both 
of  these  phrases  were  used  to  describe.  They  both  denote  land 
originally  free,  i.e.  land  held  by  charter,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  a  bondman  and  is  henceforth  held  ^:)er  virgam  ad  voluntatem 
Domini  per  incrementum  redditus.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
in  Forncett  manor  that  no  bondman  should  hold  free  land.  If  a 
bondman  purchased  free  land,  it  was  seized  into  the  lord's  hands. 
The  bondman  received  it  back  in  court  to  hold  on  terms  that  seem 
to  have  degraded  it  from  freehold  to  bond  land.  Also  a  yearly 
rent  of  Id.  or  ^d.  {incrementum,  redditus)  was  paid  by  the  tenant  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  interpretation  of  the  phrases  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  conveyance  taken  from  a  court  roll  of 
Forncett  manor  of  the  year  1358,  as  well  as  by  many  similar  entries 
of  later  date  in  the  rolls  of  the  same  manor. ^ 

Praeceptum  fuit  ad  [curiam  praecedentem  seisire  in  manus  Domini 
unam  acram  pratiliberae  tenurae  in  Multone  ^  eo  quod  Walterus  Bolitoute 

'  According  to  Du  Cange,  solidatum  is  quidquid  in  solidum  possidetur.  Ex  solido 
possidere  opponitur  ex  beneficio.  Solide  Jiabere  est  jure  proprietatis  et  allodii  possidere. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  from  this  definition  of  Du  Cange  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  terra  soliata  held  by  a  tenure  similar  to  the  tenure  of  bond  land.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  rolls  hitherto  made  has  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  any  important 
differences  between  the  two  sorts  of  tenure ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  such  differ- 
ences exist,  and  may  be  detected  upon  closer  examination  of  the  rolls. 

2  A  parish  adjoining  the  parish  of  Forncett  St.  Peter,  into  which  Forncett  manor 
extended. 
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IH  nativus  Domini  illam  perquisivit  per  cartam  de  Alicia  Glise  &c.  Et 
IH  nunc  venit  praedictus  Walterus  et  reddit  dictam  cartam  curiae  et  reeepit 
dictam  acram  prati  de  Domino  tenendum  sibi  et  sequelis  suis  per  virgam  ad 
voluntatem  Domini  Reddendo  Domino  per  annum  de  novo  redditu  per 
incrementum  unum  denarium  per  annum  pro  omnibus  servitiis  ad  terminos 
in  maneria  usuali  et  faciendo  ulterius  pro  Domino  omnia  servitia  forinseca 
rite  debita  et  consueta  de  prato  praedicto.     Et  tradita  est  ei  inde  seisina. 

^Et  fecit  Domino  fidelitatem  servilem  &c.  pro  prato  praedicto  &c. 
F.  G.  Davenport. 
: 
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So  little  information  is  at  hand  with  regard  to  the  methods  of 
smelting  and  working  iron  before  Dudley's  memorable  discovery 
that  no  excuse  is  necessary  for  reproducing  in  extenso  the  weekly 
account  of  a  forge-master  in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  This  docu- 
ment, besides  the  minute  account  of  the  expenses  of  production, 
week  by  week,  for  an  entire  year,  supplies  also  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  forge  itself.  A  few  words  about 
the  origin  of  the  document  and  its  history  will  help  us  to  a  better 
understanding  of  it. 

The  bishops  of  Durham  in  their  capacity  of  earls  Palatine, 
during  the  middle  ages,  and,  indeed,  down  to  the  present  century, 
enjoyed,  among  other  advantages  of  their  office,  the  proprietoi'- 
ship  of  all  mines,  whether  of  coal,  iron,  or  other  minerals,  within 
the  bounds  of  their  county  palatine  of  Durham.  Such  mines 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  put  at  farm,  but  bishop  Langley,  in  1408, 
tried  the  experiment  of  smelting  and  w^orking  his  own  iron.^  It  is 
probable  that  this  account  roll  is  the  record  of  an  unsuccessful 
experiment  rather  than  the  only  survivor  of  a  group  or  series  of 
similar  documents.  The  Durham  records,  it  is  true,  are  in  a  sadly 
fragmentary  condition,  and  large  numbers  of  the  earlier  ones  have 
been  destroyed  owing  to  the  neglect  and  even  abuse  to  which  they 
were  subjected  before  their  transfer  to  the  Public  Eecord  Office  in 
1868-70.2  On  the  other  hand  a  tolerably  careful  examination  of 
these  records  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  document  similar  to 
the  one  in  question,  while  a  fair  number  of  lead  miners'  accounts 
for  this  period  have  survived.^     Finally  we  know  that  in  1433  the 

'  Receipt  Roll,  Durham,  in  Boldon  Book  (Surtees  Soc),  app.  20,  28,  an.  1307 
Ihid.  Hatfield's  Survey  (Surtees  Soc),  266,  an.  1387.  Durham  Chanccnj  Roll, 
Langley,  Ann.  27,  m.  7  (R.O.  Durham  Cursitor,  37). 

'  Deputy -keeper's  sixteenth  Report,  app.  4,  p.  54,  cf.  xxix.  ihid.  app.  8,  pp.  104-12. 

•  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Ministers'  Accoiints,  190,012-16.  These  are 
deposited  in  the  Eecord  Office. 
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bishop's  iron  mines  in  Weardale  were  again  at  farm.^  We  must 
assume,  then,  that  the  present  document  is  unique. 

The  account  roll  forms  one  of  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous 
Auditor's  Eecords,  of  very  various  dates  and  contents,  deposited  in 
the  Public  Eecord  Office.''  The  account  is  written  on  four 
membranes  of  parchment  sewn  together  in  the  Chancery  fashion, 
and  rather  folded  than  rolled.  The  top  of  the  first  membrane  is 
much  soiled  and  somewhat  ragged,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  decipher  several  words,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  parchment 
is  fair  and  the  handwriting  neat  and  clear. 

The  Situation  and  Construction  of  the  Forge. — Byrkeknott  itself 
seems  to  have  disappeared,^  but  it  may  j^erhaps  be  recognised  in 
Bedburn  Forge,  a  village  which  still  existed  in  the  present  century.^ 
Bedburn  lies  in  Weardale,  which  was  a  well-known  source  of  iron 
during  the  middle  ages  ;  ^  the  ore  occurs  here  in  connexion  with 
coal,^  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  kind  of  ore  much  used 
in  the  fifteenth  century.'"  The  Bedburn  river — stream,  perhaps, 
would  be  more  exact — flows  into  the  Wear  near  Witton  Castle  with 
force  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill-wheel.  The  banks  were  marshy,  and 
accordingly  a  site  was  chosen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stream  ; 
here  the  ground  was  cleared  and  several  wooden  houses — probably 
mere  cottages  or  huts — beside  the  forge  itself  were  built.  The 
forge  was  made  of  timber  and  roofed  over  with  turf;  it  was 
provided  with  two  furnaces,  the  blomeharth  and  the  stryngharth, 
used  respectively  for  the  smelting  and  subsequent  working  of  the 
iron.  There  was  also  an  extensive  battery  of  iron  tools,  beside 
bellows,  buckets,  and  such  like  things.  The  stream  was  dammed 
and  the  water  led  up  to  a  water-wheel  by  means  of  a  stone  trough 
or  channel  and  wooden  pipes.  The  whole  w^ork  of  construction 
went  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of  John  Dalton,  the  iron- 
master, who  made  an  expedition  to  a  neighbouring  forge  to 
observe  the  methods  there  used  in  order  better  to  instruct  his  own 
workmen. 

The  Labourers  and  their  Wages. — The  initial  work  of  clearing, 
building,  furnishing,  and  the  like,  was  done  by  contract  made 
separately  for  each  piece  of  work.  The  tools  and  other  stock  were 
either  of  home  manufacture  or  else  bought  individually.  When 
the  industry  was  once  under  way,  a  staff'  of  workmen,  paid  by  the 

*  Rot.  D.D.  Langley,  m.  3d.  7,  R.O.  Durham  Cursitor,  37. 

'"  R.O.  Durham  Auditor's  Records,  5,  149.  "  See  the  ordnance  survey  map. 

^  Mackenzie  and  Ross,  Durliam,  ii.  275.  »  Rogers,  Prices,  iv.  398-9. 

^  '  Minera  nostra  carbonum  et  ferri  subtus  eosdem  carbones,'  Rot.  D.D.  Langley, 
Ann.  27,  m.  7,  R.O.  Durham  Cursitor,  37.  The  reference  is  to  Rayley,  near  Bedburn. 
Cf.  R.  Meade,  Coal  and  Iron  Industry,  330  ff. 

'"  J.  L.  Bell,  Reimt  on  the  Mamifacture  of  Iron,  British  Association  Rep.  xxxiii. 
(1863),  730-64.  _  , i  _ , ;    •    • 
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H  piece,  was  regularly  retained.  There  was  a  *  colier '  or  charcoal 
II  burner  who  converted  the  underbrush  of  the  bishop's  park  at 
II  Bedburn  into  charcoal ;  a  '  blomesmyth '  who  had  charge  of  the 
II  *  blomyng  '  or  smelting  of  the  ore,  and  who  is  called  *  smythman  ' 
II  in  distinction  to  the  faher  who  worked  over  the  iron  and  cut  it  up  into 
II  pieces  of  convenient  size.  These  men  with  clearly  defined  duties 
were  helped  by  a  *  forman/  who  may  have  been  in  command  of 
a  small  body  of  ordinary  labourers.  Two  women,  the  wives 
of  the  smith  and  foreman  respectively,  performed  miscellaneous 
tasks  which  varied  from  breaking  up  the  iron-stone  to  blowing  the 
bellows. 

Colier,  bloraesmith  a>nd. faber  were  paid  by  the  piece  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates :  a  dozen  horseloads  (duodenae)  of  charcoal  burnt  in 
the  bishop's  park  two  shillings,  a  blome  (15  stone)  of  iron  smelted 
from  the  ore  sixpence,  working  over  a  blome  at  the  forge  sixpence, 
and  cutting  it  into  pieces  one  penny.  The  foreman,  when  he  helped 
in  these  processes,  was  also  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  i.e.  twopence  per 
blome  for  smelting  (prima  factura) ,  and  threepence  for  working  the 
iron  over  (fahricatio  et  imrificatio) .  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct 
mention  of  labourers  under  the  foreman,  but  there  is  a  note  of  the 
expenses  of  William  Aycle  who  had  ridden  to  Wakefield  and  Kother- 
ham  *  pro  operarUs,  videlicet  hlomers  et  colicrs,  pro  dicto  for(jeo  pcr- 
quirendo.'  The  wages  paid  to  the  two  women,  even  when  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  their 
services,  the  fluctuating  demand  for  them,  and  the  number  of  festivals 
and  consequently  idle  days  in  any  given  w'eek,  appear  to  have  been 
determined  by  nothing  short  of  caprice.  Take,  for  example,  the  month 
of  December  :  in  the  first  week  three  blomes  of  iron  were  produced, 
there  were  two  festivals,  and  John  Gylle's  wife,  who  had  been  help- 
ing to  break  up  iron-stone,  received  sevenpence.  The  next  week 
she  was  not  employed.  The  third  week,  however,  she  was  busy  at 
the  bellows  for  five  days  (there  was  one  festival),  six  blomes  were 
produced,  and  again  she  received  sevenpence.  There  is  no  account 
for  Christmas  w^eek  and  probably  no  work  was  done  ;  but  between 
December  30  and  January  5 — five  working  days — she  was  again 
employed  at  the  bellows,  no  iron  was  produced,  but  she  took  a  wage 
of  twelve  pence. '^     It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  from  June  15 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  wages  and  occupation  of  John  Gylle's  wife  for 
every  week  that  she  is  mentioned  in  the  account,  with  a  note  of  the  number  of 
festivals  falling  in  that  week  and  the  amount  of  iron  made  : — 


Week  ending 

Fest. 

Occupation.' 

Wages 

Iron 
(in  blomes) 

8  Dec. 

1408. 

2 

Auxilians  petras  frangere 

. 

• 

• 

^ 

Id. 

3 

22    „ 

„ 

1 

Le  belowes  suflians  et  petr, 

IS  minerae 

frangens 

7„ 

6 

5  Jan. 

1) 

1 

Laborans  ad  le  belowes  . 

, 

, 

, 

« 

12  „ 

0 

12    „ 

„ 

0 

Ad  le  folles  laborans 

• 

t 

, 

? 

12  „ 

6 

26    „ 

„ 

1 

Operariis  adjuvans          . 

• 

• 

» 

•I 

10  „ 

6 

9  Feb. 

>> 

0 

Folles  suffl  an  s         •        , 

.  ..  •■ 

< 

• 

» 

20  „ 

6 
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she  is  paid  regularly  at  the  rate  of  \d,  per  blome,  but  most  of  this 
time  she  was  engaged  in  helping  her  husband,  who  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  definite  employment  at  an  ascertained  rate.  A  few  more 
figures  may  be  added  to  this  list  of  wages  :  a  carpenter  or  builder 
received  fivepence  per  day  and  his  assistant  fourpence  per  day,  a 
waggoner  plying  between  Bedburn  park  and  the  forge — a  distance, 
probably,  of  less  than  two  miles— took  eightpence  per  load  for 
timber,  and  sixpence  for  charcoal ;  a  pennyworth  of  beer  was  distri- 
buted to  the  labourers  almost  every  week  ;  curiously  enough  for 
two  successive  weeks  in  April  this  amount  was  first  doubled  and 
then  quadrupled  without  apparent  cause.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
^s.  Sd,  was  given  to  one  of  the  charcoal  burners  as  a  reward 
for  good  and  faithful  service. 

The  Process  of  Manufacture. — The  methods  of  smelting  and 
working  iron,  before  Dudley  hit  on  the  possibility  of  using  pit-coal 
for  this  purpose,  remain  to  us  somewhat  obscure.  Under  the 
most  primitive  conditions,  the  ore  packed  between  layers  of  char- 
coal was  smelted  in  tall  cylindrical  furnaces  placed  in  a  position  so 
exposed  that  the  wind  supplied  the  lack  of  artificial  draught  or 
blast.  Traces  of  such  furnaces  have  been  found  on  hill  tops  and  in 
narrow  valleys  through  which  the  wind  draws  wdth  some  violence. 


¥ 


Week  ending 

Test. 

Occupation 

AVages 

Iron 
(in  blomcs) 

23  Feb. 

1408. 

1 

Operariis  auxilians  ad  le  belowes  . 

14^. 

5 

Ifj  Mar. 

,, 

0 

Petras  minerae  ferri  adimans 

10  „ 

8 

23     „ 

,, 

0 

Pro  diversis  laboribus  suis 

14  „ 

5 

30     „ 

1409. 

1 

Ibidem  laborans      .... 

9„ 

G 

13  Apr. 

,, 

1 

FoUes  sufflaiis         .... 

12  „ 

3 

27     „ 

M 

0 

Laborans    per     istam    septimanam     e 

' 

septimanam  praecedentem 

6„ 

G 

4  May 

„ 

2 

Ibidem  laborans      .... 

8„ 

G 

11     „ 

0 

,,             ,,             .... 

8„ 

.5 

18     „ 

,, 

1 

,,             ,,             .... 

9„ 

7 

25     „ 

,, 

0 

,,             ,,             .... 

9„ 

C 

8  June 

0 

Pro  stipendio  suo    .... 

lo„ 

8 

15     „ 

1 

Ibidem  laborans      .... 

'"*    M 

10 

29     „ 

2 

Laborans  ad  le  blomeliarth    . 

2„ 

4 

<)  July 

0 

M                             1'                                H                                     •                      • 

2|„ 

5 

13     „ 

1 

Operans  ad  le  blomeliarth 

2„ 

4 

20     „ 

1 

Ibidem  laborans      .... 

2„ 

4 

10  Aug. 

1 

[Viro  suo]  adjuvans 

3„ 

6 

17     „ 

1 

Ibidem  operans 

2i„ 

5 

24     „ 

1 

[Viro  suo]  adjuvans 

3,, 

6 

31     „ 

0 

„ 

3„ 

6 

7  Sept. 

1 

,,       ,,           ,, 

3„ 

6 

14      „ 

1 

M                M                         M 

3„ 

6 

21      „ 

1 

,,       ,,       auxilians 

2„ 

4 

28      „ 

0 

,,       ,,       adjuvans 

4„ 

8 

5  Oct. 

,, 

1 

Laborans  in  factura  .  . 

.  vi  blames 

'3„ 

6 

12     „ 

0 

[Viro  SQo]  adjuvans 

3„ 

6 

19     „ 

I 

,,     ^,,     auxilians 

U  „ 

7 

26     „ 

e 

Pro  .  I  .  vjblomes 

3„ 

6 

2  Nov. 

1 

[Viro  auo]  adjuvans 

2^, 

5 

»     » 

d 

Stipendio  . ' ,  .  f^Ues  suf 

Hans 

3„ 

6 
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This  method,  or  some  variation  of  it  involving  a  very  primitive 
form  of  bellows,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  races  who  used 
iron  at  all ;  it  has  been  found  in  Africa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles. ^^  The  necessity, 
however,  of  producing  a  more  regular  and  effective  blast  was  very 
early  recognised.  The  change  is  marked  by  the  removal  of  the 
site  of  the  forge  from  hilly  places  or  dry  valleys  to  the  borders  of 
streams,  and  by  the  different  quality  of  the  slag  that  has  survived. ^^ 
It  is  with  this  second  stage  that  we  have  to  deal,  for  our  forge,  as 
we  know,  was  situated  on  a  river,  the  force  of  which  was  used  to 
turn  a  water-wheel.  But  how  was  the  power  thus  obtained 
applied  to  producing  a  draught  ?  At  first  sight  one  would  say 
that  the  water-wheel,  by  means  of  an  attachment  well  known  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean  at  a  later  period, ^^  served  to  urge  the  bellows. 
But  in  that  case  why  should  a  woman  have  been  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  ?  As  a  substitute,  perhaps,  when  the  stream  was 
frozen  or  ran  dry  ?  But  this  hypothesis  will  not  fit  with  the  dates 
in  the  table  above ;  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  a  stream 
would  be  either  dry  or  frozen  for  an  entire  week  in  the  middle  of 
April.  The  idea  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  such  as  a  forge 
hammer  can  scarcely  be  admitted  for  so  early  a  date  as  1409,  and 
the  same  exclusion  must  apply,  probably,  to  the  device  known  as 
the  Catalan  forge,  a  contrivance  for  producing  a  blast  by  passing  a 
stream  of  water  through  a  pipe  perforated  at  the  top,  the  water 
drawing  the  air  along  with  it,  and  the  two  passing  out  by  different 
apertures.  ^'^ 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
awkward  devices  used  for  applying  force.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  method  is  thus  described  : 

Behind  the  furnace  are  placed  two  high  pair  of  bellows,  whose  noses 
meet  at  a  little  hole  near  the  bottom  :  these  are  compressed  together 
by  certain  buttons  placed  on  the  axis  of  a  very  large  wheel,  which  is 
turned  round  by  water,  in  the  manner  of  an  overshot  mill.  As  soon  as 
these  buttons  are  slid  off,  the  bellows  are  raised  again  by  a  counterpoise  of 
weights,  whereby  they  are  made  to  play  alternately,  the  one  giving  its 
blast  whilst  the  other  is  rising.  ^^ 

Now  a  forge  producing  an  average  of  nearly  two  tons  of  iron  per 
week  would  no  doubt  require  a  bellows  too  heavy  to  be  worked  by 
a  woman  alone :  particularly  as  we  know  that  but  a  single  pair  of 

^2  J.  S.  Bell,  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.  xxxiii.  {ut  supra),  736  ft". ;  W.  J.  Macadam,  The 
Ancient  Iron  Industry  of  Scotland  ;  H.  Scrivenor,  Iron  Trade,  2nd  ed.  pp.  32-9  ;  H. 
G.  Nicholls,  Iron  Making  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  p-  9  ;  J.  M.  Swank,  History  of  Iron, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  36-44 ;  W.  Fairbairn,  art.  Iron  in  Encyclop.  Brit.  9tli  ed. 

'^  Macadam,  op.  cit.  pp.  90,  91.  ^*  Nicholls,  op.  cit.  p.  51. 

**  Macadam,  op.  cit.  p.  93  ;  H.  Wedding,  Grundriss  der  EisenhUttenkunde,  p.  73. 

*^  This  account  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Parsons,  a  local  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Mr.  Nicholls  in  his  work  already  cited,  p.  51. 
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bellows  was  used.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
woman's  services  might  be  required  to  adjust  and  readjust  the 
clumsy  connexions  between  the  wheel  and  the  bellows  after  each 
blast,  or  revolution  of  the  wheel.  This  suggestion  is  advanced  with 
diffidence,  and  will  of  course  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

We  have  a  contemporary  account  of  the  process  of  iron  smelt- 
ing on  the  Weald  of  Sussex  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  very  much  from  that  used  in  the  Weardale 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  The  ore  was  first  burnt  or  *  mollified  '  with 
charcoal,  then  broken  up  with  hammers,  and  finally  smelted.^^ 
This  answers  no  doubt  to  the  process  of  blomyng  somewhat 
vaguely  pictured  for  us  in  the  present  document.  But  such 
smelting  was  incomplete,  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  could  not 
be  reached  with  charcoal  entirely  to  free  the  iron  from  all  im- 
purities, and  accordingly  it  required  to  be  wrought  at  the  forge. 
At  a  later  period  this  was  done  with  a  forge  hammer  driven  by 
water  power, ^^  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  device  was  used 
at  Byrkeknott,  particularly  as  no  mention  is  made  of  such  a 
hammer  in  the  account  of  the  tools  and  implements.  The  iron 
after  being  so  worked  over  by  hand  was  cut  up  into  pieces  of 
convenient  size  and  weight — twenty-five  of  them  went  to  the 
hundredweight — and  was  then  ready  to  be  stored  or  distributed 
to  local  smiths,  who  converted  it  into  nails,  horseshoes,  farm 
implements  and  the  like. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. — Under  the  system  of  iron  manufacture 
at  which  we  have  been  looking,  the  great  obstacle  was  always  the 
scarcity  of  fuel.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  on  the  Weald  of  Sussex, 
this  became  a  very  serious  question,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  we 
have  legislation  intended  to  check  the  destruction  of  the  forests. ^'-^ 
In  Durham,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  this  matter  was  regulated  by 
the  bishops ;  charcoal  burners  paid  dues  to  the  bishop's  chief 
forester,  and  might  use  only  such  wood  as  he  allowed.^^  In  1430, 
Bishop  Langley  farmed  out  all  his  forests  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
Weardale  to  Kobert  Kirkhous  '  Irynbrenner  '  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  Eobert  was  to  convert  into  charcoal  all  these  woods  *  except 
ooke,  esshe,  holyn,  wodapiltre  and  crabtre ;  and  also  except  all  )?e 
wode  J7at  wol  be  felyes  or  beemes  )?e  whuche  allewey  shall  bee  fellyd 
by  J?avys  of  ]^e  consell  of  \q  forsaid  Bysshop  afore  f'at  \q  colyers 
make  coke  ];eer.'  Kobert  agrees  to  run  forges  for  which  the  bishop 
will  furnish  him  with  suitable  ground,  and  iron  ore  at  a  fixed  rate.^^ 

'"  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  ii.  200  ff. 

^^  Swank,  op.  cit.  pp.  44-5. 

'=*  Cf.  the  works  cited  above,  but  particularly  the  interesting  essay  in  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  ii. 

-"  Bishop  Hatfield's  privy  seal,  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  forester  of  Weardale 
1377.     ll.O.  Durham  Cursitor,  145. 

-'  Enrolment  of  Indenture,  Rot.  D.D.Xangley^  m.  3d.    E.O.  Durham  Cursitor,  37, 
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It  seems,  then,  that  the  forests  in  the  County  Palatine  were,  at  this 
period  at  least,  prudently  guarded. 

Eeturning  to  our  forge  at  Byrkeknott,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  it  was  practically  self-sufficing.  The  fuel,  as  we  have  seen, 
came  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  timber  re- 
quired for  building.  Most  of  the  tools  were  made  of  local  iron,  and 
the  very  names  of  the  labourers  are  proper  to  this  part  of  the 
Weardale.2^ 

One  or  two  points  in  connexion  with  weights  and  measures  are 
particularly  illustrated  by  our  account  roll.  We  learn  that  the 
blome  consisted  of  fifteen  stone  of  thirteen  pounds  each.  This  gives 
a  blome  of  nearly  three  hundredweight,  instead  of  one  hundred- 
weight, which  was  Kogers'  reckoning.^^  According  to  the  same 
authority  again,  the  stone  of  iron  consisted  of  fourteen  pounds, 
stones  of  other  weights  occur  *  but  these  anomalous  weights  are 
relative  only  to  wool.'  ^^  These  conclusions,  then,  will  need  a  little 
readjustment  in  respect  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  Wear  dale. 

Scrivenor,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  asserts  that  during  the 
middle  ages  iron  mines  were  rare  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
that  even  those  that  existed  were  so  little  worked  that  in  1376  it 
was  necessary  to  send  miners  from  the  south  to  Berwick-on-Tweed.--^ 
In  view  of  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  this  statement 
can  scarcely  be  accepted.  For  the  twelfth  century  we  have  a 
charter  of  king  Stephen  to  bishop  Pudsey,  confirming  to  the  bishop 
his  proprietorship  of  the  mines  of  Weardale.^^  Laurence,  the  prior 
of  Durham,  not  long  after  this  wrote  : — 

Saxa  Dunelmia  venas 
Innumeri  varias  aeris  habere  solent.-" 

In  1213  king  John  directed  that  smelters  be  sent  from  Durham 
to  work  at  the  king's  mines  in  Ireland. ^^  We  might  understand 
these  words  to  refer  to  lead  smelters  (the  Weardale  abounded  in  lead 
mines)  but  for  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  iron  bars  {esperdiUa)  is  an 
important  item  in  the  accounts  of  the  bishopric  at  this  period.-'^ 
The  sale  of  such  wrought  iron  is  also  accounted  for  in  bishop  Bek's 

^^  See  Bishop  Hatfield's  survey,  c.  1382  (Surtees  Society),  John  Loge  and  John 
Falderly  are  holding  exchequer  land  in  South  Bedburn  (p.  56),  liobert  and  Eoger 
Mody  hold  messuages  in  North  Bedburn  (p.  58),  and  John  Dalton  holds  land  in  West 
Auckland  (pp.  29,  32).  -•'  Rogers,  Prices,  i.  170. 

-*  Ibid.  i.  169.  -■•  Scrivenor,  l7-on  Trade,  pp.  32-33. 

^®  Historiae  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres  (Surtees  Society),  app.  xxvii.  circ.  1152-4. 

"  Dialogi  Laurent li  Dunelmensis,  lib.  ii.  109-10  (Surtees  Society).  The  exact  date 
is  unknown,  but  the  work  can  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

''^  Bot.  Lit.  Glaus.  15  John,  150a. 

^^  We  do  not,  unfortunately,  possess  any  of  the  accounts  of  the  Palatinate  for  this 
period,  but,  by  reason  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see  the  county  of  Durham  figures  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls  for  8  Ric.  I  and  11-13  John.  These  have  been  printed  by  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  1847,  190  ff. 
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receipt  roll  for  thefyear  1307,  the  earliest  document  of  the  kind 
that  has  survived.^^  We  have  seen  from  the  chief  forester's  patent 
already  quoted,  that  forges  were  common  enough  ^^  in  1377,  and  we 
have  additional  evidence  of  the  same  sort  in  a  survey  made  under 
the  direction  of  bishop  Skirlaw  in  1388.^2  j^  1433  the  bishop's  iron 
mines  in  Evenwood,  Kaly,  Hertkeld  and  several  other  places  in  the 
Weardale  were  farmed  out  to  Sir  William  Eure  at  1121.  Ids,  4t?.  per 
annum.^^  The  largeness  of  this  sum  implies  that  the  production  of 
iron  was  considerable.  We  have  in  these  facts,  then,  a  fair  proof 
that  during  the  middle  ages  there  was,  in  the  Weardale,  a  continuous 
and  probably  increasing  production  of  iron.^^  The  Weardale  iron, 
however,  was  reckoned  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Spanish  metal,  and 
we  find  that  even  in  Durham  Spanish  iron  was  used  for  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  castle.^^ 

In  preparing  this  document  for  the  press  it  has  been  thought 
wiser  not  to  italicise  the  extensions  of  contracted  words.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  mend  the  extremely  faulty  Latin  of  the  scribe. 
A  few  obvious  words  or  syllables  have  been  supplied,  but  these  are 
enclosed  in  brackets ;  the  word  semef  which  is  invariably  written  in 
the  singular,  has,  where  it  appeared  necessary,  received  a  final  s. 
The  capitals  of  the  manuscript  have  not  been  preserved.  A  few 
commas  and  periods,  required  by  the  sense,  have  also  been  sup 
plied.  The  word  hlome  has  been  retained  throughout  this  intro- 
duction, for  it  is  thought  that  its  modern  equivalent,  bloom,  has  a 
more  Hmited  and  slightly  different  significance. 

Gaillard  Thomas  Lapsley. 


Episcopatus  Langley 

Byrkeknott         Compotus  Johamiis  Daltoii  custodis  et  appraatoris  cujusdam  novae 

Snerarum    forgeae  ferrl  apud  Byrkeknott  juxta  Bedbourne,  a  duodecimo  die  Junii 

ferri  ibidem  q^^^q   Regiii  Heurici  Quarti  nono    et    Consecrationis   Domini    Thomae 

Dunelmensis  Episcopi   secundo,    usque    eundem    diem    tunc    proximo 

sequentem,  et  ab  illo  die  usque  Festum  Sancti  Martini  extunc  proximo 

sequens  anno  ejusdem  Regis  undecimo  et  Consecrationis  praedicti  Episcopi 

quinto,  per  unum  annum  integrum  et  cii  dies.^*^ 

lArreragia       Nulla  quia  hic  primo. 

Summa  nichil. 

^^  Printed  in  the  appendix  (xxvi.  ff.)  to  the  Boldon  Book  (Surtees  Society). 

2'  S%ipra,  p.  514,  n.  20. 

^■-  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Ministers'  Accounts,  R.O.,  220,195,  fol.  35. 

33  Eot.  D.D.  Langley,  Ann.  27,  m.  7.    R.O.  Durham  Cursitor,  37. 

3*  Eogers,  Prices,  iv.  399,  and  see  index. 

3^  Beceiver-GeneraV s  Account,  1461  ;  Eccles.  Comm.  Ministers''  Accounts,  R.O., 
189,816  (Repairs  of  the  Castle). 

=*«  From  12  June  1408  to  11  November  1409.  102  days  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  ;  it 
should  have  been  153. 
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HH  Item   respondet   de  xxxiiZ.  receptis  de  Willelmo  Chauncellor,  Con-  Recepta 

■H  stabulario  Dunolmi,  per  indenturam.     Et  de xvs.  xd.  receptis 

II  [d®]  ^ic^o  Constabulario  per  manus    Radulphi   Eure    militis   denarios 

IH  solventis  ut  firma  sua  minerae  carbonum  de  Rayley per  inden- 

IH  turam. 

IH  Summa  totalis  receptae  iiii''''viiiZ.  xvs.  xid.  et  probatur. 

IB  De  quibus  idem  computat  soluta  Johanni   Gylle,  smythman,  mun-  Mundatio 

IH  danti  situm  pro  una  nova  forgea  desuper  edificanda  pro  combustione  [i?/^"'^*^" 
IH  minerae  ferri  ibidem,  ex  conventione  secum  facta  per  praedictum  com- 
IV  putatorem,  in  grosso,  xiiis.  viii^.  Et  in  custibus  et  expensis  ejusd[em] 
equitantis  cum  Thoma  Chyld  usque  Blakamore  pro  uno  alio  forgeo 
ibidem  videndo,  ita  quod  artifices  istud  forgeum  facientes  melius  poterit 
informare  in  edificatione  ejusdem,  eundi  morandi  et  redeundi ;  per  iii 
dies  [et]  dimidium,  ad  vi^.,  xxd. 

Summa  xvs.  mid.      xvs.  mid. 

Et  soluta  Rogero  Colly  cementario,  Roberto  Hopynland,  Johanni  ractura  de 
Symmesone,  Johanni  Kyllyngham  et  Johanni  Dyksone  laborariis,  ®  *^^^»^*e 
operantibus  et  facientibus  unum  Watergate  extendentem  de  Heribourne 
usque  dictum  forgeum,  facientibus  unam  gutteram  lapideam  et  illam 
in  dicto  Watergate  ponentibus,  eo  quod  fundamentum  terreum  eiusdem 
nimis  debile  et  insufficiens  existit  pro  aqua  dicto  forgeo  serviendo,  per 
XXX  dies,  quolibet  capiente  per  diem  iiiirZ.  una  cum  iiiid  solutis  uxori 
Roberti  Hoppynland  ipsis  auxilianti  in  opere  praedicto  prout  patet  per 
quemdam  librum  papiri  nomina  et  summae  [sic]  continentem,  super 
hunc  compotum  ostensum  et  examinatum,  Is.  iiii^?. 

Summa  Is.  iiii^Z.      j^  ....^^ 

Et  in  stipendio  Thomae  Gylle  carpentarii  per  vi  septimanas  ante  Factura 
Festum  Assumptionis  Beatae  Mariae  anno  dicti  Regis  nono,  ad  iiis.,  po^^f 
operantis  et  de  novo  facientis  unam  rotam  aquaticam  pro  dicta  forgea,  Jqu^^^cae 
hostia  et  les  spowtes  lignea  ducentia  aquam  a  dicto  Watergate  usque  les  spowtcs, 
dictam  rotam  pendentem,  etiam  les  belowes  et  alia  instrumenta  lignea  aiiomm 
dicto  forgeo  necessaria  de  novo  facientis  ex  conventione  secum  facta  oruS^iufra 
xviiis.  Et  in  stipendiis  Willelmi  Prestone  et  Johannis  Crowe  pro  foJg"^ 
operibus  praedictis  maeremium  prosternentium,  et  praedicto  Thomae 
auxiliantium  in  opere  praedicto,  per  tempus  supradictum,  utroque  capiente 
in  septimana  iis.  vid,  deductis  Vid.  pro  una  die  qua  praedictus  Johannes 
vacavit,  xxixs.  y'ld. 

Et  in  stipendio  Rogeri  Colly  carpentarii  facientis  et  edificantis  de 
novo  quatuor  domos  ibidem,  per  quatuor  dies  ad  v^.,  xxd.  Et  in  stipendio 
Johannis  Dyksone  eidem  servientis,  per  idem  tempus  ad  iiii^.,  xvid 
Et  in  sarratione  maeremii  pro  les  spowtes,  hostiis,  et  aliis  necessariis 
supradictis,  ex  conventione  cum  ii  sarratoribus  facta,  in  grosso, 
iiiis.  id.  Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  Colersowe  cum  plaustro  suo  cariantis 
xiiii  plaustratas  maeremii  de  parco  de  Bedbourne  et  le  Blakbank 
pro  forgea  praedicta  cum  eodem  facienda,  plaustrata  ad  viiifZ.,  una 
cum  x^.  solutis  eidem  pro  cariagio  unius  axeltre  per  ipsum  cariati 
de  parco  de  Blakbank  usque  dictam  forgeam  pro  le  Waterwhelle  ibidem 
xs.  iid.     Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  Gylle  facientis  les  blomeharthes  ^^  et 

"  Smelting  furnaces. 
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xxvs.  viid. 
[«c] 

Emptio  et 
Factura 
iiistru- 
mentorum 


Rcddit  de 
omnibus 
istis  iiistru- 
meutis 
Ixxvii*'.  ixc?. 


Emptio, 
Lucratio  et 

ciiriagiuiii 
petriK^ 


caminum  forgeae  praedictae,  ex  conventione  secum  facta  in  grosso,  iiis. 
niid.  Et  in  stipendio  eiusdem  dictum  forgeum  cum  turbis  cooperentis 
ad  tascam  ....  vs. 

Summa  Ixiiis.  i^. 

Et  in  ii  paribus  lysours,^*  ii  axes,  iii  tribulis  ferri,  i  rake,  i  chilour,39 
una  cum  aliis  instrumentis  ferreis.  .  .  .  Et  in  ii  paribus  belowes 
emptis  apud    [blank]  iuxta   Eypon   per   Jobannem  Falderly   seniorem. 

iiiis.  iiiid     Et  in  ii  mensuris  pro  petris  minerae  ibidem  mensur- 

andis,  qualibet  continente  ii  bussellas  iiis.  yicL  Et  soluta  Johanni  Smyth 
de  Aukland  pro  ferro  ab  ipso  empto  pro  diversis  instrumentis  ferreis  pro 
lucratione  minerae  petrae  in  querrura  ibidem  faciendis,  una  cum  emen- 
datione  et  acutatione  eorumdem  per  tempus  liuius  compoti  iis.  Hid.  Et 
soluta  Roberto  Hedley  pro  ii  hopes  ^^  [et]  ii  gogoynes  '^^  ferri  ponderanti- 
bus  [blank]  lb  ab  ipso  emptis  pro  fine  del  axeltre  rotae  aquaticae  ibidem 

iis.  iiirf. 

xxis.   Et  eidem  pro  centena  spykynges  "^^  xd,  ccclx  schotsemnaylle,'*^  c  ad 

iud. 

\md.,  iis.  iii<^.,  c  clavis  parvis  ab  ipso  emptis  pro  opere  praedicto  iiis.  wd. 
Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  Smyth  de  Westaukeland  pro  fabricatione  xxii 
petrarum  ferri  receptarum  de  exitibus  novae  forgeae  ut  extra  in  dorso  ;  in 
iii  towirens,"*^  iii  porres  alias  naundirens,''''  i  pari  balances  pro  ferro  cum 
eiusdem  ponderibus,  iii  hamours,  i  axe,  necnon  alia  diversa  instrumenta 
f errea  ibidem  emendata  ex  conventione  secum  facta,  in  grosso,  viis.  viiic^. 
Et  in  uno  cribro  pro  minera  purificanda  empta  xii^. 

Summa  Ixxviis.  ix^. 

Et  in  liii  duodenis  petrae  minerae  ferri  de  Radulpho  de  Eure  milite 
pro  ferro  inde  faciendo,  duodena  ad  iis.,  ex  conventione  secum  facta  per 
computatorem  emptis  cvis.  Et  in  cariagio  dictarum  liii  duodenarum 
petrae  de  praedictis  puteis  usque  forgeam  praedictam,  duodena  ad  iis., 
cvis.  Et  in  stipendio  Radulphi  Sclater  cum  plaustro  suo,  per  xii  dies 
ad  Yiiid.,  cariantis  sindres  a  dicto  campo  de  Hopyland  usque  dictum 
forgeum  pro  ferro  novo  ibidem  cum  eisdem  temperando,  ex  conventione 
per  computatorem  cum  eodem  facta,  viiis.  Et  in  lucratione  dictarum  liii 
petrae  minerae  ferri,  duodena  continente  iii  fotheres,  videlicet  de  puteis 
de  Kayley  xx  duodenae  i  fother,  Hertkeld  xviii  duodenae,  Morepytt 
xiiii  duodenae  ii  fother s,  duodena  ad  vs.,  ex  conventione  cum  dictis 
laborariis  per  istum  computatorem  facta  xiii^.  vs. 

Summa  xiiil.  vs. 

•''*  I  can  find  no  explanation  of  this  word.  One  is  tempted  to  mend  it  to 
Sysours. 

^''  A  kind  of  rake,  a  eoul-rake.     Catlwlicon  Anglicum,  s.v.  Choller. 

'"  Hoops  or  bands. 

"  Gudgeons :  '  in  some  parts  of  England  a  piece  of  projecting  iron  at  each  end  of 
a  roller  which  connects  it  with  the  frame  is  still  called  a  gudgeon.'  Promptorium 
Parimlonnn,  s.v.  Goiun,  n.  Cotgrave  gives  Goujon  ^  The  gudgeon  of  the  spindle  of  a 
wheel. 

^^  A  large  nail  or  spike,  CathoUcon  Anglicum,  s.v.  Spykynge,  Ducange,  s.v. 
Taringa. 

^^  Short  nails ;  this  seems  to  be  a  local  word,  sea  Dr.  Greenwell's  glossary  attached 
to  his  edition  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Survey  (Surtees   Society). 

"  Probably  tools  for  handling  masses  of  hot  iron,  from  M.E.  Taw  =  To  tackle, 

^•'  Pokers,  see  W.  E.  Brockett,  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words. 
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^^H  Die  Sabbati  xvii°  Novembris  anno  dicti  Regis  x^  pro  septimana  praece- 
^^Hdente.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  colier  prosternenti  subboscum  in  parco 
^^HDomini  de  Bedbourne  et  inde  quatuor  duodenas  carbonis  vocatur  charcole 
^^■[comjburenti  pro  arsura  ferri  minerae  praedictae,  duodena  ad  iis.,  ex 
^^Bconventione  per  computation  em  cum  eodem  facta,  viiis.  Et  in  stipendio 
^^BThomae  Whenfell  comburentis  i  duodenam  carbonis  iis.  Et  in  cariagio 
^^ffclictarum  quatuor  duodenarum  carbonis  praedicti  de  parco  praedicto  usque 

praedictam  forgeam,  duodena  ad  vie?.,  iis.  Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  nu 
Gylle,  smytbman  alias  blomer,  incipientis  et  attemptantis  ad  fabricandum 
f errum,  unde  nullum  praeficuum  provenit  ista  septimana  per  sacramentum 
computatoris  iis.  Et  Willelmo  Aycle  pro  custibus  et  expensis  suis 
equanti  usque  Wakfeld  et  Rotheram  pro  operariis,  videlicet  blomers  et 
coliers,  pro  dicto  forgeo  perquirendo  iis. 

Summa  xvis.      xvis 

Die  Sabbati  xxiiii***  Novembris  anno  eodem  pro  septimana  praecedenti. 
Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody,  in  parco  praefato  subboscum  proster- 
nenti, et  inde  quatuor  duodenas  carbonum  comburentis  pro  forgeo 
praedicto,  duodena  ad  iis.,  ut  supra,  viiis.  Et  soluta  pro  cariagio  nu 
dictarum  quatuor  duodenarum  carbonum  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum 
iis.  Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  Gylle,  smythman  alias  blomer,  attemptantis 
ad  fabricandum  ferrum,  unde  nullum  praeficuum  provenit  per  sacramentum 
computatoris  iiis.  iid, 

Summa  xiiiis.  iid, 


xiiiis.  iid. 


Die  Sabbati  primo  Decembris  qua  '^^  accidit  Festum  Sancti  Andreae 
Apostoli.  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  et  sociis  prosternentibus 
boscum  in  parco  praedicto  et  inde  comburentibus  quatuor  duodenas 
[dimidiam  i  seme  "^^  above  the  line]  pro  opere  praedicto,  duodena  ut  supra, 
ixs.  iid.  Et  in  cariagio  quatuor  duodenarum  sinders  de  [blank]  usque 
dictum  forgeum  pro  temperatione  ferri  ibidem  de  novo  faciendo  iiiis.  Et 
Johanni  Gylle  blomer  pro  factura  vi  blomes  ista  septimana,  blome  ad 
wid.,  iiis. 

Summa  xvis.  iid. 


xvis.  iid. 


Die  Sabbati  viii*°  Decembris  Festum  Nicholai  et  Conceptionis  Beatae 
Mariae.  Et  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  et  sociis  comburentibus  quatuor 
duodenas  carbonum  ibidem,  capientibus  pro  duodena  ut  supra,  viiis.  Et 
in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle  facienti  iii  blomes  ista  septimana  xwiiid.  Et  non  plura  ista  septi-  ^^^  biomes 
mana  quia  les  belowes  fuerunt  fracti.  Et  in  stipendio  uxoris  praedicti 
Johannis  Gylle  ipsi  auxiliantis  petras  frangenti  et  cribranti  vii^.  Et  in 
oleo  empto  pro  les  belowes  unguendo  viiid.  Et  in  factura  unius  novae 
portae  parci  praedicti  pro  cariagio  carbonum  melius  faciendo  iiiie?. 

Summa  xiiis.  id. 


xiiis.  id. 


Die  Sabbati  xv"'<'  Decembris.  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  com- 
burenti  quatuor  duodenas  [et]  dimidiam  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  ixs. 

*^  [For  'pro  septimana  praecedenti  qua,'  the  feast-days  of  the  week  preceding 
being  regularly  mentioned.  In  the  next  paragraph  the  statement  is  still  further  abbre- 
viated.~ED.  E.  H.  E.] 

^~  A  measure  of  wood  or  charcoal,  probably  so  much  as  one  horse  could  draw.  It 
was  the  twelfth  part  of  a  duodena. 
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Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.     Et  soluta 
viii  biomes  praedicto  Johanni  Gylle  blomer  facienti  viii  blomes  ista  septimana,  le 
blome  ut  supra,  iiiis.     Et  in  corda  empta  pro  le  belowes  ibidem,  loco 
alterius  cordae  disruptae  iiid. 
xvs.  vid.  Summa  xvs.  yid. 

Die  Sabbati  xxii*^*'  Decembris  Festum  Sancti  Thomae  Apostoli  accidit. 
Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  in  parco  praedicto  v  duo- 
denas  carbonum,  ut  supra,  xs.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque 
vi  blomes  forgeam  praedictam  iis.  vi<^.  Et  praedicto  Johanni  Gylle  facienti  vi  blomes 
ferri  eadem  septimana  iiis.  Et  Johanni  de  Logge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in 
pecias  dolanti  iiii  blomes  ista  septimana,  capiente  pro  quolibet  blome  ad 
tascam  viicZ.,  iis.  iiii<i.  Et  uxori  dicti  Johannis  Gylle  le  bellowes  ibidem 
sufflanti  et  petras  minerae  frangenti  \iid.  Et  in  portagio  unius  towyrene 
de  forgeo  praedicto  usque  Westaukeland  pro  emendatione  ejusdem  id. 
xviii5.  yid.  Summa  xviiis.  vitZ. 

Die  Sabbati  v*°  Januarii  Festum  Circumcisionis  Domini  accidit.  Et 
praedicto  Johanni  del  Logge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  viii 
blomes  ferri  iiiis.  Yiiid.  Et  in  stipendio  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman, 
laborantis  tam  cum  Johanne  Gille,  blomsmyth,  in  prima  factura  quam 
cum  Johanne  Logge,  fabro,  in  fabricatione  et  purificatione  ferri  ista 
Nil  septimana,  capientis  pro  quolibet  blome,  videlicet  pro  prima  factura  iid. 
[above  the  line]  et  fabricatione  et  purificatione  iiid.  [above  the  line] 
ejusdem,  et  sic  de  quolibet  blome  in  toto  v^.,  ut  pro  xii.  blomes  ista  septi- 
mana vs.  Et  uxori  praedicti  Johannis  laboranti  ad  le  belewes  ista 
septimana  xiid.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  ista  septimana  i^. 
^^"  ^^^'  Summa  xs.  ixd. 

Die  Sabbati  xii°  die  Januarii.  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  pro 
iiii  duodenis  ii  semes  carbonum,  duodena  ad  iis.  ut  supra,  vis.  iiiicZ.  Et  in 
cariagio  eorumdem  de  parco  praedicto  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  Et 
vi  biouKs  Johanni  Gylle,  blomesmyth,  facienti  vi  blomes,  ut  supra,  iiis.  Et  Johanni 
Loge,  fabro,  dictos  vi  blomes  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  iiis.  \id.  Et 
Thomae  Wynfell,  forman,  pro  labore  suo  in  dictis  vi  blomes  faciendis  et 
purificandis  iis.  vi^.  Et  uxori  dicti  Johannis  Gylle  ad  les  folles  '^^  laboranti 
per  istam  septimanam  xiid. 
-^viiii.  iiiic?.  Summa  xviiis.  iiiicZ. 

Die  Sabbati  xix  Januarii.  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  pro  v 
duodenis  [et]  dimidia  carbonum  perquisitis,  ut  supra,  xis.  Et  soluta  pro 
cariagio  vi  duodenarum  et  vi  semes  de  parco  praedicto  usque  forgeum 
vi  blomes  praedictum  iis.  vicZ.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes 
ista  septimana  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  vi  blomes  fabricanti  et  in 
pecias  dolanti  iiis.  vid.  Et  Thcmae  Wynfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti 
ista  septimana  iis.  yid.    Et  soluta  pro  i  trowe  '^^  empto  pro  le  stryngherth  ^^ 

■"*  Probably  the  flames  or  fire  which  required  to  be  blown  with  the  bellows.  I  have 
not  found  any  satisfactory  derivation  of  the  word,  but  cf.  infra,  February  9,  where  the 
phrase  '  folles  sufflans '  seems  to  point  to  the  explanation  I  have  suggested. 

'"*  Probably  a  trough  or  pipe,  see  Jamieson,  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language^ 
s.v.  Trows. 

*"  The  hearth  or  furnace  at  which  the  iron  was  heated  for  its  second  working. 
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iiiic?.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Felanceby  pro  ii  swerdblad  ^^  pro  les  belowes 
iid.    Et  pro  emendatione  des  tanges  ^^  ferreorum  ibidem  id. 

Summa  xxiiiis.  id.     xxhhs.  id. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xxvi***  Januarii  qua  accidit  Conversio 
Sancti  Pauli.  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  pro  iii  duodenis  [et] 
dimidia  et  v  semes  carbonum  perquisitis,  ut  supra,  viis.  xd.  Et  in  cariagio 
eorumdem  de  parco  praedicto  usque  forgeam  praedictam  xxd.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes  ferri,  ut  supra,  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  vibiomcs 
fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  iiii  blomes,  ut  supra,  iis.  yiiid.  Et 
Thomae  Whynfell,  forman,  super  fabricatione  et  factura  dictorum  blomes 
operanti  xxd.     Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  dictis  operariis  adjuvanti  x^. 

Summa  xxviis.  Yiiid.      xxvUs.  vmd. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  iif^<»  Februarii  qua  accidit  Purificatio 
Beatae  Mariae.  Et  Johanni  Mody  pro  iii  duodenarum  [et]  iiii  semes  carbo- 
num combustione  ut  supra  vis.  viiid.  Et  pro  cariagio  eorumdem  de 
praedicto  parco  usque  forgeum  praedictum  xviii<i.  Et  Johanni  Gylle, 
blomer,  facienti  v  blomes  ista  septimana  iis.yd.  Et  Thomae  Whynfelle  v  womes 
forman,  ibidem  laboranti  ista  septimana  xiid. 

Summa  xis.  viiid.      xis.  viM. 

Die  Sabbati  ix°  die  Februarii.     Et  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  comburenti 

V  duodenas  [et]  iii  semes  carbonum  in  dicto  parco  xs.  Yid.    Et  in  cariagio 
eorumdem  deinde  usque  forgeum  praedictum  iis.  ixd.     Et  Johanni  Gylle, 
blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes,  ut  supra,  iiis.     Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabri-  vi  bicmes 
canti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  xv  blomes  ista  septimana,  ut  supra,  viiis.  ixd. 

Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  dictis  Johanni  Gylle  et  Johanni  Logo 
auxilianti  ista  septimana  vs.  Hid.  Et  uxori  praedicti  Johannis  Gylle, 
foUes  sufflanti  xxd.  Et  in  cervisia  data  operariis  praedictis  de  regardo 
i^. 

Summa  xxxiis.      xxxm. 

Die  Sabbati  xvi''  Februarii.  Et  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  iiii  duodenas 
[et]  i  seme  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  pro  operibus  praedictis,  ut  supra, 
ixs.  iiiid  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  Et 
Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes,  ut  supra,  iiis.  Et  Thomae 
Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  ista  septimana  xyd.  Et  in  cervisia 
empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  ista  septimana  id. 

Summa  xiiiis.  wid.      ^^-^..^.^  ^,j^^ 

Septimana  finiente  xxiii*'''  die  Februarii  qua  accidit  Cathedra  Sancti 
Petri.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody,  comburenti  iiii  duodenas  [et]  viii  semes  car- 
bonum in  parco  praedicto,  ut  supra,  ixs.  iiiic?.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem 
deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  iiiicZ.    Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti 

V  blomes  ista  septimana  iis.  \id.     Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  vbiomes 
pecias  dolanti  ix  blomes  ista  septimana,  ut  supra,  vs.  Hid.     Et  Thomae 
Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  ista  septimana  iis.  \id.     Et  uxori 
Johannis  Gylle  dictis  operariis  auxilianti  ad  les  belowes  xiiiicZ.     Et  in 
cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  xxiiis.  iid.         , 

xxwis.  lid. 
*'  I  can  find  no  explanation  for  this  word.  "^  Tongs.     (Brockett.) 


vi  blomes 
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Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  secundo  Martii  qua  accidit  Festum 
Sancti  Matthiae.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  iiii  duodenas  [et] 
vi  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto,  capiente  ut  supra,  ixs.  Et  in 
cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictam  forgeam  iis.  \\\d.  Et  Johanni 
vii  biomes  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vii  blomes  ista  septimana  iiis.  yid.  Et  Thomae 
Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  ista  septimana  xv<?. 
xy'u.  Summa  xvis. 

Die  Sabbati  ix°  Martii .  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  comburenti 
iiii.  duodenas  [et]  ix  seme  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  ixs.  \id.  Et  in 
cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  iiiid  Et  Johanni 
vii  blomes  Gylle,  blomer,  pro  factura  vii  blomes  ferri  iiis.  \id.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell, 
forman,  ibidem  laboranti  xvd.  Et  soluta  pro  fabricatione  i  hake  ^-^  [et]  i 
hamour  pro  petra  minerae  ibidem  frangenda  Hid.  Et  pro  cervisia  dictis 
laborariis  ista  septimana  data  id. 
xvi5.  xid.  Summa  xvis.  xid. 

Die  Sabbati  xvi°  Martii.  Et  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  car- 
bones  in  parco  praedicto,  videlicet  ii  duodenas  [et]  x  semes,  viis.  \iiid.  Et 
in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  xxiiitZ.     Et  Johanni 

viii  blomes  Gylle,  blomer,  pro  factura  viii  blomes,  iiiis.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell,  for- 
man, praedictum  Johannem  [sic]  auxilianti  et  ferrum  in  pecias  colpanti 
xv^.  Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  petras  minerae  ferri  adimanti  pro  xxi 
blomes,  capiente  pro  singulo  blome  ob.,  xd.  oh.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis 
laborariis  data  ista  septimana  id. 

xYs,  ixd.  Ob.  Summa  xvs.  ix^.  ob. 

Die  Sabbati  xxiii"°  Martii.  Et  soluta  supradicto  Johanni  Mody  combu- 
renti iii  duodenas  [et]  vi  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  viis.  Et  pro 
cariagio   eorumdem  deinde   usque  dictum  forgeum  xxi<^.     Et  praedicto 

V  blomes  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  pro  factura  v  blomes  ferri  iis.  vi^.  Et  Johanni  de 
Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  xi  blomes  ferri  vis.  id.  Et 
Thomae  Whynfell,  forman,  ipsis  auxilianti  iis.  id.  Et  uxori  Johannis 
Gylle  pro  diversis  laboribus  suis  ista  septimana  xiiii<i.  Et  in  oleo  empto 
pro  les  belowes  unguendo  viiid. 

^^**''  "^'^'  Summa  xxis.  iii^. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xxx°  Martii  qua  accidit  Annunciationis 
Dominica.  Et  soluta  Eadulpho  Sclater  pro  cariagio  iii  duodenarum  et 
dimidiae  carbonum  de  parco  praedicto  usque  forgeam  praedictam  xidd. 
Et  pro  combustione  eorumdem  carbonum  viis.     Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer, 

vi  blomes  pro  factura  vi  blomes  ferri  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in 
pecias  dolanti  vi  blomes  iiis.  vie?,  Et  Thomae  Whenfeld,  forman,  pro 
labore  suo  iis.  yid.  Et  Willelmo  de  Cowton,  fabro,  emendanti  diversa 
necessaria  ferrea  iiii<^.  Et  uxori  dicti  Johannis  Gylle,  ibidem  laboranti 
ista  septimana  ix<^. 

=^^i^i*-  x^'  Summa  xviiis.  xd, 

^^  A  strong,  two-toothed  pickaxe  or  hoe.    Brockett,  s.v.  Hack. 
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■H  Die  Sabbati  vi*°  Aprilis.     Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  quatuor 

IH  duodenas  [et]  x  semes  ixs.  viiiti.     Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque 

IH  dictum  forgeum  iis.  iiii^^.     Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  v  blomes  v  biomes 

IB  lis.  yid.     Et  Thomae  Whynfeld,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti,  xvcZ. 
■H  Summa  xvs.  ix^.      ^v^.  ix</. 

H^^r      Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xiii°  Aprilis  qua  accidit  Festum  Paschae. 
IV     Et  in  cariagio  i  duodenae  carbonum  cariatae  de  dicto  parco  usque  dictum 
IB      forgeum  vi^.     Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  iii  blomes,  xviiicZ.     Et  "i  biomes 
Ip      Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  vi  blomes  iiis.  \id.     Et 

Thomae  Whynfeld,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti,  per  idem  tempus,  iis.  vi^. 

Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle,  foUes  sufflanti  xii^. 

Summa  ixs.      ixs. 

Die  Sabbati  xx°  Aprilis.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  iiii 
duodenas  [et]  ix  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  ixs.  Yid.  Et  in 
cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  iiiiti.  ob.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes,  ut  supra,  iiis.  Et  Thomae  Whenfeld,  vi  biomes 
forman,  eidem  serviente,  per  tempus  praedictum  xiid.  Et  in  cervisia 
data  praefatis  laborariis  ista  septimana  iid. 

Summa  xvis.  oh.      xvis.  oh. 

Die  Sabbati  xxvii°  Aprilis.     Et  soluta  Johannis  Mody  comburenti  iiii 
duodenas  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  viiis.     Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem 
deinde   usque   dictum   forgeum   iis.     Et   soluta  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer, 
i  facienti   vi   blomes   ista   septimana   iiis.     Et   uxori   praedicti   Johannis  vi  womcs 

ibidem  operanti  per  istam  septimanam  et  septimanam  praecedentem  yid. 
Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  viiic?.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell,  forman, 
ibidem  laboranti  x\\d.  Et  in  ii  bokettes  ligni  pro  aqua  haurienda  yiid. 
Et  Willelmo  Cowton  diversa  instrumenta  ferrea  ibidem  emendanti  \\\\d. 

Summa  xvis.      -^vi.-. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  iiii*°  Mail  qua  accidit  Festum  Philippi 
et  Jacobi  et  Inventionis  Sanctae  Crucis.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  com- 
burenti quatuor  duodenas  [et]  ii  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  viiis. 
iiiit^.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  iid. 
Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  vi  bionus 
fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  vi  blomes  iiis.  virZ.  Et  Thomae  Whenfeld, 
forman,  ibidem  laboranti  iis.  Vid.  Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  ibidem  laboranti 
per  tempus  praedictum  yiiid.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  empta  et 
data  id. 

Summa  xxs.  Hid.      xxs.  md. 

Die  Sabbati  xi°  Maii.  Et  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  vi  duodenas 
carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  xiis.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque 
dictum  forgeum  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  v  blomes  iis.  \id.  v  biomes 
Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  vi  blomes  et  in  pecias  ferri  dolanti 
iiis.  Yid.  Et  Thomae  Whenfeld,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  per  istam 
septimanam  iis.  virZ.     Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  ibidem  laboranti  viii^. 

Summa  xxiiiis.  iid.      xxuns.  iu. 


vii  blomes 


xxvs.  viid. 


vi  blomes 


xxiiis,  iiiirf. 
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Septimana  finiente  xviii°  Mali  qua  accidit  Festum  Ascencionis  Domini. 
Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  vi  duodenas  carbonum  in  parco 
ibidem  xiis.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iiis. 
Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vii  blomes  iiis.  Yid.  Et  Thomae 
Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  per  istam  septimanam  iis.  ixd.  Et 
uxori  Johannis    Gylle    ibidem    laboranti    ix'd.     Et    in    cervisia    dictia 

laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  xxvs.  Yiid. 

Die  Sabbati  xxv*°  die  Maii.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  v 
duodenas  [et]  vi  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  xs.  viii<^.  Et  in 
cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  xd.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabricanti  vi 
blomes  iiis.  \id.  Et  Thomae  Wenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  iis.  vi^^. 
Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  ibidem  laboranti  ixd.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis 

data  id. 

Summa  xxiiis.  iiiicZ. 


iii  blomes 


ys.  xcl. 


Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  primo  Junii  qua  accidit  Festum 
Pentecostis.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  i  duodenam  [et]  vi 
semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  iiis.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  usque 
dictum  forgeum  ixd.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  iii  blomes  xviii^. 
Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  vicZ.  Et  in  cervisia 
dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  vs.  x^. 


xxxiis.  xd. 


Die  Sabbati  viii*°  Junii.  Et  soluta  praedicto  Johanni  Mody  comburenti 
vii  duodenas  [et]  v  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  xiiiis.  xd.  Et  in 
cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iiis.  viiicZ.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  viii  blomes  iiiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro, 
fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  ix  blomes  vs.  iii<^.  Et  uxori  praedicti 
Johannis  Gylle,  pro  stipendio  suo  ista  septimana  xvd.  Et  in  cervisia 
empta  ista  septimana  id. 

Summa  xxxiis.  xd. 


X  b'omcs 


xxvs.  viid. 


Septimana  finiente  die  sabbati  xv°  Junii  qua  accidit  Festum  Sancti 
Barnabe.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  v  duodenas  carbonum  in 
parco  praedicto  xs.  Et  in  cariagio  dictorum  carbonum  iis.  yid.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  x  blomes  vs.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et 
in  pecias  dolanti  vii  blomes  iiiis.  id.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem 
laboranti  iis.  xid.  Et  uxori  Thomae  Whenfell  ibidem  laboranti  ista  septi- 
mana viid.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  id.  Et  uxori  Johannis 
Gylle  ibidem  laboranti  \d. 

Summa  xxvs.  Yiid. 


Die  Sabbati  xxii°  Junii.  Et  Johanni  Mody  comburenti  v  duodenas 
[et]  ix  semes  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  xis.  vi^.  Et  in  cariagio 
viii  blomes  eorumdem  iis.  x^.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  viii  blomes  iiiis. 
Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  viii  blomes  iiiis. 
viiid.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  iiis.  iiiic^.  Et  uxori 
Johannis  Gylle  ibidem  laboranti  super  factura  viii  blomes  iiiic?.     Et  uxori 
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■H     Thomae  Whenfell  ibidem  laboranti  viiic?^    Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis 

IH     data  id, 

I^K.  Summa  xxviis.  yd.      xxnu.  yd, 

l^r  Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xxix°  Junii  qua  accidit  Festum  Nativi- 
■V  tatis  Johannis  Baptistae  [et]  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  Et  Johanni 
Mody  comburenti  iiii  duodenas  carbonum  in  parco  praedicto  viiis.  Et  in 
cariagio  ii  duodenarum  carbonum  xiid.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer, 
facienti  iiii  blomes  iis.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  mi  biomes 
dolanti  vi  blomes  iiis.  vi^.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  labo- 
ranti iis.  wid,  Et  uxori  praedicti  Thomae  laboranti  ad  le  stryngherth  vi^. 
Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  laboranti  ad  le  blomeherth  iid.  Et  in  cervisia 
dictis  operariis  data  id. 

Summa  xviis.  ixd.      xvHs.  ixd. 

Die  Sabbati  vi*°  Julii.  Et  pro  vi  duodenis  [et]  iiii  semes  carbonum 
emptis  xiis.  viii^^.  Et  pro  cariagio  eorumdem  iiis.  iid.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  v  blomes  iis.  vicZ.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  v  biomes 
ibidem  laboranti  iis.  vid.  Et  soluta  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  laboranti  ad  le 
blomeherth  ii^.  ob.  Et  uxori  Thomae  Whenfell  laboranti  ad  le  stryng- 
herth \id.     Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  ista  septimana  id. 

SummaxxYs.id.  ob.      xxvs.id.ob, 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xiii°  Julii  qua  accidit  Translatio  Sancti 
Thomae.  Et  in  vi  duodenis  [et]  iiii  semes  carbonum  emptis  xiis.  \iiid. 
Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  iiiis.  iid.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti 
iiii  blomes  iis.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  ix  blomes  uu  biomes 
vs.  iii^.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell  ibidem  operanti  per  tempus  praedictum 
iiis.  ix^.  Et  uxori  ejusdem  Thomae  operanti  ad  le  stryngherth  per  tempus 
praedictum  ix<rZ.  Et  uxori  Johannis  Gylle  operanti  ad  le  blomeharthe  per 
tempus  praedictum  iid.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  id.  Et  pro 
obstupatione  et  emendatione  unius  defectus  stagni  aquae  ibidem  iid. 

Summa  xx viiis.      xxvius. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xx°  Julii  qua  accidit  Festum  Sancti 
Margaretae.  Et  in  v  duodenis  [et]  ii  semes  carbonum  xs.  iiiicZ.  Et 
in  cariagio  eorumdem  iis.  yiiid.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  iiii  ii"  Glomes 
blomes  iis.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  operanti  pro  praedictis 
iiii  blomes  faciendis,  viiicZ.  Et  uxori  praedicti  Johannis  Gylle  ibidem 
laboranti  iid.    Et  in  cervisia  data  eisdem  laborariis  id. 

Summa  xvs.  xi^.      xvj.  xid. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xxvii°  Julii  qua  accidit  Festum  Sancti 
Jacobi.  Et  soluta  pro  i  duodena  et  dimidia  carbonum  iiis.  Et  pro  cariagio 
eorumdem  ixd.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabricanti  et  in  pecias  dolanti  vii  blomes 
iiiis.  id.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  dicto  Johanni  in  opere  nu 
praedicto  auxilianti  iis.  xid.  Et  uxori  praedicti  Thomae  folles  sufflanti  in 
opere  praedicto  faciendo  \iid.     Et  in  cervisia  dictis  operariis  data  id. 

Summa  xis.  vd.      xi^.  yd. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  tertio  Augusti  qua  accidit  Ad  vincula 
Sancti  Petri.    Et  soluta  pro  ii  duodenis  [et]  dimidia  carbonum  vs.    Et 
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pro  cariagio  iii  duodenarum  carbonum  xviii^.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer, 
ix  biomes  pro  factura  ix  blomes  iiiis.  vi^Z.  Et  uxori  suae  eidem  adjuvant!  in  opere 
praedicto  perficiendo  mid.  oh.  Et  Johanni  Loge,  fabro,  fabricanti  et  in 
pecias  dolanti  v  blomes  iis.  aid.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem 
laboranti  super  fabricatione  et  le  blomyng  v  blomes  iis.  id.  Et  uxori 
ejusdem  Thomae  foUes  sufflanti  in  v  blomes  ardendis  iid.  oh.  Et  in  sti- 
pendio  unius  fabri  emendantis  et  acuentis  diversa  instrumenta  ferrea 
ibidem,  nee  [sic]  imponentis  unum  gojon  ferreum  in  fine  axeltre  rotae 
aquaticae  ibidem  xiitZ.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis  laborariis  data  id. 
xvii.?.  viii</.  Summa  xviis.  viii^Z. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  x°  Augusti  qua  accidit  Festum  Sancti 
Laurentii.    Et  in  iiii  duodenis  carbonum  viiis.     Et  in  stipendio  Johannis 

vi  blomes  Gylle,  blomer,  facientis  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  in  stipendio  uxoris  ejusdem 
sibi  adjuvantis  Hid.  Et  soluta  Johanni  Loge  fabricanti  et  in  pecias 
dolanti  iiii  blomes  iis.  iiiitZ.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell,  forman,  ibidem  labo- 
ranti iis.  i^.  Et  uxori  suae  ibidem  laboranti  in  opere  praedicto  faciendo 
iiiid.    Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

xviii.o.  ui.  Summa  xviiis.  id. 

Septimana  terminante  die  Sabbati  xvii°  Augusti  accidit  Assumptio 
Beatae  Mariae.     Et   pro   ii  duodenis   carbonum  iiiis.     Et  pro  cariagio 

V  bion.Gs       eorumdem  niid.     Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  v  blomes  iis.  vid.  Et 

uxori  ejusdem  ibidem  operanti  per  tempus  praedictum  iid.  oh.  Et  Johanni 
Loge,  fabricanti  v  blomes  iis.  idd.  Et  uxori  Thomae  Whenfell  pro  v 
blomes  \d.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman,  pro  stipendio  [suo]  ibidem 
laboranti  per  tempus  praedictum  xxcZ.  Et  pro  cervisia  dictis  laborariis 
data  i^. 

Summa  xiis.  ix(Z.  oh. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xxiiii*°  Augusti  qua  accidit  Festum 
Sancti  Bartholomei.  Et  in  iiii  duodenis  [et]  iii  semes  carbonum  viiis.  yid.  Et 
in  cariagio  eorumdem  iis.  iii^.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  pro  vi  blomes  iiis. 
Et  uxori  ejusdem  pro  opere  suo  laboranti  ibidem  iii^.  Et  Johanni  Loge, 
fabricanti  v  blomes  iis.  xitZ.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell,  forman,  ibidem 
operanti  iis.  id.  Et  uxori  ejusdem  pro  stipendio  suo  ibidem  laboranti  wd. 
Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  operariis  data  id. 
xixs-.  vi,7.  Summa  xixs.  vid. 

Die  Sabbati  ultimo  Augusti.  Et  in  v  duodenis  [et]  iii  semes  carbonum 
xs.  vi^.    Et  in  cariagio  v  duodenarum  iis.  vi<i.     Et  in  stipendio  Johannis 

VI  biomo:^      Gylle,  blomer,  facientis  vi  blomes  iiis.     Et  in  stipendio  uxoris  suae  eidem 

adjuvantis  in  opere  praedicto  Hid.  Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  Loge  fabri- 
cantis  vi  blomes  iiiis.  id.  Et  in  stipendio  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman, 
ibidem  laborantis  iis.  idd.  Et  soluta  uxori  praedicti  Thomae  ibidem 
laboranti  Viid.  Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id.  Et  in 
emendatione  instrumentorum  ferreorum  et  le  fleme  ^^  forgei  iiiitZ. 
^^^'^^  •  '^'''-  Summa  xxiiiis.  iii^. 

Die  Sabbati  vii°  Septembris  Translatio  Sancti  Cuthberti.     Et  in  iiii 
duodenarum  [et]  ix  semes  carbonum  combustione  ixs.  yid.   Et  in  cariagio 
"  Probably  the  mill-race,  cf.  M.E.  Flemen  =  to  flow. 


XllS.  1X(,.  0  I 


vi  blomes 
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eorumdem  iis.  iiii^.     Et  John  Gylle,  blomer,  pro  f actura  vi  blomes  iiis.  vi  biomes 
Et  soluta  uxori  suae  eidem  adjuvant!  in  opere  praedicto  Hid.    Et  Thomae 
Whynfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  per  istam  septimanam  xiitZ.     Et  in 
cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  xvis.  iid.      xvi«.  ad. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xiiii*°  Septembris  qua  accidit  Exaltatio 
Sanctae  Crucis.  Et  in  iiii  duodenarum  [et]  viii  semes  combustione  viis. 
iiiicZ.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  xxiitZ.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer, 
facienti  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  uxori  ejus  eidem  adjuvanti  Hid.  Et  Johanni  vi  biomes 
del  Loge  fabricanti  xii  blomes  viis.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell,  forman, 
ibidem  laboranti  vs.  Et  uxori  ejusdem  laboranti  ad  le  stryngherth  in 
fabricatione  dictorum  xii  blomes  xiid.  Et  pro  cervisia  empta  dictisque 
laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  xxvs.  vio?.      xxv5.  yul 

« 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  xxi°  Septembris  qua  accidit  Festum 

Sancti  Matthaei  Apostoli.  Et  in  ii  duodenarum  et  dimidiae  carbonum 
combustione  vs.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  xyd.  Et  Johanni  Gylle, 
blomer,  facienti  iiii  blomes  iis.  Et  uxori  praedicti  Johannis  eidem  iin  biomos 
auxilianti  in  opere  praedicto  perficiendo  iid.  Et  Thomae  Whenfell, 
forman,  ibidem  laboranti  per  tres  dies  \iiid.  Et  in  cervisia  empta  et 
dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  ixs.  iid.      ixs.  ud. 

Die  Sabbati  xxviii°  Septembris.  Et  in  iiii  duodenarum  [et]  dimidiae 
carbonum  combustione  ixs.  Et  in  cariagio  iiii  duodenarum  et  dimidiae 
carbonum  iis.  Hid.  Et  Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  pro  factura  viii  blomes  iiiis.  viii  ijiomos 
Et  uxori  ejusdem  pro  labore  suae  [sic]  eidem  adjuvanti  in  dictis  viii 
blomes  faciendis  iiii(i.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabricanti  viii  blomes  iiiis.  \iiid. 
Et  Thomae  Whynfell,  forman,  ibidem  operanti  iiis.  iiiicZ,  Et  uxori 
praedicti  Thomae  laboranti  ad  le  stryngherthe  viiid.  Et  in  cervisia 
empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id.  Et  soluta  pro  factura  ii  parium 
novarum  bannasters  ^''  xxiid. 

Sum7na  xxYis.  iid.      xxyi.-,.ud. 

Die  Sabbati  v*°  Octobris  Festum  Sancti  Michaelis.  Et  in  iii  duode- 
narum [et]  vii  semes  carbonum  combustione  viis.  iid.  Et  in  cariagio 
praedictarum  carbonum  iis.  iiii(i.  Et  in  stipendio  Johannis  Gylle  blomer 
facientis  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  in  stipendio  uxoris  ejusdem  Johannis  ibidem  vibioivics 
laborantis  in  factura  dictorum  vi  blomes  Hid.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabri- 
canti viii  blomes  iiiis.  \iiid.  Et  Thomae  Wynfell,  forman,  ibidem 
laboranti  iiis.  iiiicZ.  Et  uxore  [sic]  ejusdem  laboranti  super  factura 
dictorum  viii  blomes  \iiid.  Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data 
i^. 

Stimma  xxiiis.  \id.      ^xwu.  vw. 

Die  Sabbati  xii°  Octobris.     Et  soluta  pro  iii  duodenarum  et  hi  semes 
carbonum  combustione  vis.  vir?.     Et  pro  cariagio  eorumdem  xixrZ.     Et 

*^  I  cannot  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  'word ;  it  occurs  again  under 
26  Oct. 
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Ti  blomes 


xiiiii.  viiW. 


vii  blomts 


xxvis.  v\d. 
ob. 


vi  blomes 


xviil.t,  id. 


xis.  iiiul,  ob. 


Johanni  Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabri- 
canti  iii  blomes  xxi^.  Et  Thomae  Whynfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti 
xvd.  Et  uxori  suae  ibidem  laboranti  per  idem  tempus  iii^.  Et  in 
cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  xiiiis.  Yuid, 

Die  Sabbati  xix°  Octobris  Festum  Sancti  Lucae  Evangelistae.  Et  in 
combustione  v  duodenarum  [et]  ii  semes  carbonum,  ordinate  pro  opere 
praedicto  xs.  iiiic?.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  iis,  \iiid.  Et  Johanni  Gylle, 
blomer,  facienti  vii  blomes  iiis.  \id.  Et  uxori  ejusdem  sibi  auxilianti  in 
opere  praedicto  iii^.  ob.  Et  Johanni  Loge  fabricanti  ix  blomes  vs.  iii^Z. 
Et  Thomae  de  Whenfell,  forman,  ibidem  laboranti  iiis.  ix^.  Et  uxori 
suae  ibidem  laboranti  per  idem  tempus  ixd.  Et  in  cervisia  dictis 
laborariis  data  id. 

Summa  xxvis.  vi^.  ob. 

Die  Sabbati  xxvi*°  Octobris.  Et  in  combustione  v  duodenarum  [et] 
dimidiae  carbonum  xis.  Et  pro  cariagio  eorumdem  iis.  ixd.  Et  Johanni 
Gylle,  blomer,  facienti  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  uxori  suae  pro  praedictis  vi 
blomes  Hid.  Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id.  Et  in  i 
pari  banastres  de  novo  facto  pro  petra  inportanda  xiid. 

Summa  xviiis.  id. 

Septimana  finiente  die  Sabbati  secundo  Novembris  qua  accidit  Festum 
Omnium  Sanctorum.  Et  in  combustione  iii  duodenarum  [et]  v  semes 
carbonum  vis.  xd.  Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  xxid.  Et  Johanni  Gylle, 
blomer,  facienti  v  blomes  iis.  Vid.  Et  uxori  suae  eidem  adjuvanti  in  opere 
praedicto  iid.  ob.     Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data  id. 

Sumina  xis.  iiiidZ.  ob. 


Die  Sabbati  ix°  Novembris.  Et  in  quatuor  duodenarum  [et]  v  semes 
carbonum  combustione  in  parco  praedicto  pro  opere  praedicto  viiis.  xd. 
Et  in  cariagio  eorumdem  deinde  usque  dictum  forgeum  iis.  ii^.     Et  in 

vi  blomes  stipendio  Johannis  Gylle,  blomer,  facientis  vi  blomes  iiis.  Et  in  stipendio 
uxoris  praedicti  Johannis,  folles  sufflantis,  pro  dictis  vi  blomes  faciendis 
Hid.  Et  in  cervisia  empta  et  dictis  laborariis  data,  ista  septimana  i^. 
Et  in  regardo  facto  Johanni  Laybourne,  colier,  per  manus  Johannis 
Falderle  Junioris,  denarios  solventis  pro  bono  et  diligenti  labori  suo, 
comburente  carbones  per  totum  tempus  supradictum  ex  praecepto  Eadul- 
phi  Euer  senescalli,  vis.  \iiid. 

xx\s.  Sujnma  xxis. 

Summa  totalis  expensarum  iiii^'^iii/.  id.  Et  debet  iiii/.  xvs.  xd.  quae 
onerantur  in  compoto  sequenti.     Et  aequatio  est. 

On  the  Back  of  the  Boll. 

LONGLEY 

Compotus  Johannis  Dalton  custodis  et  appruatoris  Domini  Thomae 
Episcopo  [sic]  Dunelmensis,  minerae  ferri  apud  Byrkeknott,  de  anno 
Regni  Henrici  quarti  x°  .  .  .  .  diebus. 

Annis  iii  et  iiii. 
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Supradictus  computator  reddit  de  cclxxviii  blemes  [sic]  ferri  provenien-  biomes  ferri 
tibus  de   exitibus  minerae  puteorum  praed[ictoruni],  et  in  forgeo  prae- 
dpcto]  forgeatis,  factis,  et  fabricatis  per  tempus  compoti,  ut  patet  infra, 
quorum  quodlibet  blome  [con]tinet  xv  petras  et  quaelibet  petra  continet 
xiii  lb. 

Summa  cclxxviii  biomes  .  .  .  continentes  iiii'^clxiiii  petras  ferri,  unde 
Ixi  biomes  nondum  operantur  in  ferrum.''^ 

De  quibus  idem  computat  liberata  Johanni  Smythe  de  Westaukelande 
pro  factura  diversorum  instrumentorum  ferreorum  pro  mineris  ferri 
suprad[ictis]  factis,  ut  infra,  xxii  petras  ferri.  Et  liberavit  Eadulpho 
Eure  [milijti  in  recompensatione  tot  petras  ferri  ab  ipso  mutuatas  pro 
instrumentis  ferreis  .  .  .  faciendis,  tarn  pro  minerae  petrae  ferri  quarrura 
quam  pro  instrumentis  ferreis  [in]  forgeo  praedicto  servientibus,  xvi  petras 
viii  lb  ferri.  Et  liberavit  domino  Thomae  Rose,  supervisori  operum  Respondeat 
dictorum  xii  lodas  continentes  cc™xl  petras  ferri.  Ss™***^ 

Summa  cc™lxxviii  ^^  petrae  viii  lb  et  remanent  mmvccciiii'^'^v  petrae  v 
lb  unde  Ixi  biomes  [nonjdum  operantur  in  ferrum.  Et  omnibus  oneratis 
in  compoto  sequenti.     Et  aequatio  est. 


SIR    WILLIAM    STANLEY    AND    PERKIN    WARBECK. 

The  reports  of  the  trials  of  Stanley  and  others  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Per  kin  Warbeck  are  unfortunately  missing  from  the 
Baga  de  Secretis  ;  but  MS.  Ee.  3.  1.  in  the  university  library  at 
Cambridge  contains  what  seem  to  be  copies  of  them.  This  manuscript 
was  in  the  university  library  before  the  days  of  Nasmith,  but  had 
disappeared  when  he  made  his  catalogue,  and  is  marked  as  absent 
by  the  compilers  of  the  printed  catalogue  now  in  use.  It  was 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Phillipps  MSS.  and  thus  returns  to 
Cambridge  after  a  long  and  mysterious  absence.  It  is  written  in  a 
sixteenth-century  hand,  and  the  reports  of  the  trials  of  Burdett, 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  others  which  it  also  contains  doubtless  come 
from  the  same  source  as  those  which  follow.  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
J.  F.  Leaf  of  Peterhouse  for  much  kindly  help  with  the  text. 

Dr.  James  Gairdner,  to  whom  the  documents  have  been  sent, 
has  kindly  communicated  the  following  remarks  on  the  special 
bearing  of  the  reports. 

*  It  appears  now  that  it  was  Sir  W.  Stanley  who  sent  Chfford  abroad 
in  the  first  instance  to  communicate  with  Perkin,  and  that  it  was  this 
that  constituted  his  special  act  of  treason.  Moreover,  although  I  have 
no  doubt  Henry  (as  some  contemporaries  suspected)  was  pretty  well 
aware  of  Sir  Wilham's  treason  for  some  time,  this  quite  explains  the  fact 
that  it  was  on  Clifford's  evidence  that   Stanley  was  arrested  some  time 

^"  This  must  mean,  'are  not  yet  worked  up  into  iron,'  the  metal  of  commerce  ready 
for  use  being  understood. 

"  These  and  the  following  figures  are  corrupt. 
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after  most  of  the  other  conspirators  had  been  tried  for  their  lives.  It 
was  not  in  Flanders,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  suppose,  that 
Clifford  found  out  Sir  William's  treachery  to  the  king  ;  he  had  known  it 
all  along.  And  the  date  of  his  understanding  with  Sir  William  on  which 
he  agreed  to  go  over  to  PerMn  was  14  March  8  Henry  VII  {i.e.  1493) 
—that  is  to  say,  it  was  just  after  Perkin  had  been  driven  out  of  France 
and  had  been  received  by  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy  as  her 
nephew.  These  are  very  valuable  facts  ;  and  if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture 
about  the  business,  I  should  say  that  Sir  William,  with  his  great  wealth, 
wished  simply  to  secure  himself  on  both  sides  in  case  an  invasion,  even  in 
favour  of  a  pretender,  should  drive  out  Henry  VII  and  reinstate  a 
Yorkist  dynasty.' 

W.  A.  J.  Archbold. 

Inquisicio  capta  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  in  comitatu  Middlesex 
coram  prefatis  Wilielmo  Huse  MiUte,  Thoma  Bryan'  milite,  Thoma 
Tremayle,  Wilielmo  Danuers,  et  Johanne  vauasour'  Justiciariis 
Midd  esex  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^.^  martis  proximo  post  festum  purificacionis  beate 
Marie  virginis,  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  septimi  post  conquestum  decimo, 
per  sacramentum  &c.  Qui  dicunt  super  sacramentum  suum  quod  WiUel- 
mus  Stanley,  nuper  de  villa  Westmonasterii  in  comitatu  predicto,  miles, 
alias  dictus  Wilielmus  Stanley,  nuper  de  parochia  sancti  Martini  in  campis 
inxta  Charyng  crosse  in  eodem  comitatu,  miles,  et  Robertus  Clyfford  miles 
quarto  decimo  die  martii  anno  regni  dicti  Regis  nunc  Octauo,  apud 
parochiam  Sancti  martini  predicti  adinvicem  inter  se  communicauerunt 
et  interlocuti  fuerunt  de  quodam  Petro  Warbek  de  Turnaco  sub  obediencia 
Archiducis  Austrie  et  Burgundie  oriundo,  inimico  domini  Regis  nunc,  falso 
nuncupante  se  fore  Ricardum  secundum  filium  domini  Edwardi  nuper 
Regis  Anglie  quarti,  in  partibus  exterioribus  vltra  mare  existente,  et 
mortem  et  destructionem  ipsius  domini  regis  nunc  ac  subuersionem  regni 
siii  Anglie  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  proditorie  conspirauerunt,  imagin- 
auerunt,  et  compassi  fuerunt,  et  [ad]  eundem  dominum  Regem,per  guerrara 
erga  ipsum  Regem  in  regno  suo  Anglie  leuandum  et  faciendum,  de  corona 
et  regalitate  suis  deprivandum  et  deponendum,  et  ad  illud  falsum  et 
nephandum  propositum  suum  predictum  perimplendum  et  periiciendum 
predictus  Wilielmus  Stanley  et  Robertus  Clyfford  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso 
et  proditorie  inter  se  confederauerunt,  concordati  et  aggreati  fuerunt,  quod 
ipse  Robertus  ad  partes  exteras  predictas  ad  prefatum  Petrum  Warbek, 
inimicum  domini  Regis  nunc,  transfretaret,  et  in  seruicio  ipsius  Petri  ad 
guerram  erga  dominum  Regem  in  regno  suo  Anglie  leuandum  expectaret, 
et  ipsum  Petrum  in  regnum  Anglie  cum  toto  posse  suo  induceret,  et  ipsum 
in  regem  Anglie  erigeret,  necnon  ipsum  dominum  Regem  nunc  de  corona 
et  regalitate  suis  deponeret  et  destrueret.  Et  vlterius  dictus  Wilielmus 
Stanley  prefato  Roberto  Clyfford  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  proditorie 
promisit  et  concessit  quod,  quandocumque  et  quocienscumque  ipse 
Robertus  Clyfford  ad  dictum  Wilielmum  Stanley  aliquem  a  partibus  illis 
exterioribus  per  quoddam  privatum  signum  inter  eos  habitum  sibi 
destinauerit  pro  ipsius  ac  dicti  Petri  Warbek  tunc  inimicorum  dicti  domini 
Regis  adiuuamine  et  auxilio,  ipse  Wilielmus  Stanley  eos  cum  toto  posse 
suo  adiuuare  et  confortare  vellet,  ac  partem  ipsius  Petri  ad  guerram  erga 
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dictum  dominum  Regem  leuandum  adtunc  et  ibidem  falsoet  proditorie  acci- 
pere  promisit.  Quorum  quidem  communicacionis,  conspiracionis,  imagin- 
acionis,  promissionis,  concordie,  agreamenti,et  confortamenti  predictorum 
pretextu,  dictus  Robertus  Clyfford  postea,  scilicet  quartodecimo  die  Junii 
anno  regni  dicti  domini  Regis  octauo,  ad  omnia  et  singula  premissa  contra 
dictum  dominum  Regem  faciendum  et  perimplendum  apud  parochiam 
sancti  Martini  predicti  in  comitatu  predicto  iter  suum  ad  partes  exteras 
predictas  prefato  Petro  Warbek  falso  et  proditorie  arripuit,  et  ibidem  in 
seruicio  ipsius  Petri  ad  guerram  erga  dictum  dominum  Regem  faciendum 
moratus  fuit.  Et  sic  predicti  Wilielmus  Stanley  et  Robertus  Clyfford 
adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  proditorie  predicto  Petro  Warbek  inimico  dicti 
domini  Regis  fuerunt  adherentes,  confortantes,  auxiliantes,  et  assistentes 
contra  ligiancie  sue  debitum.  Et  modo,  scilicet  die  Veneris  proximo  post 
dictum  festum  purificacionis  beate  Marie  virginis,  coram  prefatis  Edwardo 
duce  Bukingham,  Thoma  marchione  Dorset,  Thoma  comite  Arundell,  et 
aliis  justiciariis  &c.,  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  predictam  venit 
predictus  Wilielmus  Stanley  per  Simonem  Dygby  armigerum,  deputatum 
Constabularii  Turris  domini  Regis  London',  in  cuius  custodia  perantea 
ex  causa  predicta  per  dictum  dominum  Regem  commissus  fuit,  et  per 
mandatum  ipsius  domini  Regis  ad  barram  hie  ductus  in  propria  persona 
sua,  Qui  committitur  prefato  Constabulario  &c.  Et  statim  de  premissis 
sibi  superius  impositis  allocutus  qualiter  se  velit  in[de]  acquietari, 
dicit  quod  ipse  in  nullo  est  inde  culpabilis.  Et  inde  de  bono  et  malo 
ponit  se  super  patriam  &c.  Ideo  venerunt  inde  Jurati  coram  prefatis 
Justiciariis  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  predictam,  die  Sabati  proximo 
post  dictum  festum  purificacionis  beate  Marie  virginis  tunc  proxime 
sequente,  Et  qui  &c.  ad  recognitionem  &c.,  Quia  &c.  Et  super  hoc 
dictum  fuit,  prefato  Simone  Dygby  deputato  dicti  Constabularii  Turris  pre- 
dictae  tunc  presenti  in  Curia,  per  Justiciarios  predictos,  quod  ipse  prefatum 
Wilielmum  Stanley  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  predictam  coram  prefatis 
Justiciariis  dicto  die  Sabbati  habeat  periculo  quod  incumbit  &c.  Idem 
dies  datus  est  prefato  Wilielmo  Stanley  in  custodia  prefati  Constabularii 
&c.  Ad  quos  diem  Sabbati  et  locum  coram  prefatis  Justiciariis  venit  pre- 
dictus Wilielmus  Stanley  per  prefatum  Simonem  Digby  deputatum  dicti 
Constabularii  Turris  Londoniensis,  iuxta  mandatum  sibi  prius  in  hac 
parte  habitum,  ad  barram  hie  ductus  in  propria  persona  sua.  Et  Jurati, 
per  vicecomitem  dicti  Comitatus  Middlesex  inter  dominum  Regem  et 
(Bundem  Wilielmum  Stanley  impanellati,  exacte  similiter  venerunt  qui  ad 
veritatem  de  premissis  dicendis  electi,  triati,  et  iurati,  dicunt  super  sacra- 
mentum  suum,  quod  predictus  Wilielmus  Stanley  de  prodicionibus  pre- 
dictis  sibi  superius  impositis  est  culpabilis.  Et  quod  ipse  nulla  habet  terras, 
tenementa,  bona,  nee  catalla  &c.  Ideo  consultum  est  quod  predictus 
Wihelmus  Stanley  per  prefatum  Simonem  Dygby  deputatum  Constabularii 
predicti  vsque  Turrim  London'  predictam  ducatur.  Et  deinde  per  medium 
Ciuitatis  London'  directe  vsque  ad  furcas  de  Tyburn  trahatur,  et  super 
furcas  illas  ibidem  suspendatur,  et  viuens  ad  terram  prosternatur,  et 
interiora  sua  extra  ventrem  suum  capiantur,  [et]  ipso  viuente  comburentur, 
et  caput  eius  amputetur,  quodque  corpus  eius  in  quatuor  partes  diuidatur. 
Et  quod  caput  et  quarteria  ilia  ponantur  vbi  dictus  Dominus  Rex  ea 
assignare  voluerit  &c. 
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Inquisiciocapta  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  in  comitatupredicto  coram 
prefatis  Thoma  Comite  Derb',  Thoma  Ormond  de  Kocheford  Milite, 
Savage  Roberto  Willughby  de  Broke  Milite,  Wilielmo  huse  Milite, 
^er^com-''  Thoma  Bryan  Milite,  Wilielmo  body  Milite,  Johanne  Fyneux, 
issionem  Reginaldo  Bray  Milite,  et  Eicardo  Guldeford  Milite,  Justiciariis 
factam  ^g^  dicto  die  Jouis  proximo  ante  dictum  festum  Sancti  Mathie 
Februarii  apostoli,  anno  regni  Regis  Henrici  Septimi  post  conquestum 
anno  9  nono,  per  sacramentum  &c.  Qui  dicunt  super  sacramentum 
P^^"^  suum  quod  Humfridus  Savage,  nuper  de  villa  Westmonasterii 
bagamces-  in  Comitatu  Middlesex,  miles,  Johannes  Burton,  nuper  de  villa 
sionis  eo-  Westmo}iasterii  in  Comitatu  predicto,  yoman,  et  alii  falsi  pro- 
comitTtus  ditores  et  rebelles  christianissimi  principis  Henrici  Regis 
predict!.  Anglie  Septimi  post  conquestum,  vicesimo  die  Maii  anno 
regni  dicti  domini  Regis  octauo  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  in  comitatu 
Middlesex,  mortem  et  destructionem  ipsius  domini  Regis  ac  subuer- 
sionem  regni  sui  Anglie  f also  et  proditorie  imaginauerunt,  confederauerunt, 
circuiuerunt,  et  compassi  fuerunt.  Et  ad  illud  falsum  et  nephandum 
propositum  suum  predictum  perimplendum  et  perficiendum,  predict! 
Humfridus  Savage,  Johannes  Burton,  et  alii,  dictis  die  et  anno  apud 
villam  Westmonasterii  predictam,  diuersa  arma,  videlicet  Bygandyrons 
Bylles,  et  alia  abiliamenta  guerre,  vnanimi  assensu  et  consensu  erga 
dictum  dominuni  Regem  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  proditorie  leuauerunt 
Et  vlterius  predict!  Humfridus  Savage,  Johannes  Burton  et  alii,  dictis  die 
et  anno  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  predictam,  interlocucionem  et 
concordiam  insimul  adtunc  erga  dictum  dominum  Regem  falso  et  pro- 
ditorie fecerunt,  conspirauerunt,  et  habuerunt,  quod  ipsi  accipere  vellent 
partem  cuiusdam  hominis  in  partibus  transmarinis  existentis,  nominati 
Petri  Warbek,  inimici  domini  Regis  nunc  ad  faciendum  guerram  erga 
dictum  dominum  Regem,  et  eidem  inimico  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  pro- 
ditorie adherentes  faerunt,  auxiliantes,  consiliantes,  et  confortantes,  ad 
depriuandum  et  deponendum  dictum  dominum  Regem  de  corona  et 
vtlagatus  regalitate  suis  in  finalem  destruccionem  domini  Regis  et  sub- 
fuit  uersionem  regni  sui  Anglie  contra  ligeancie  sue  debitum  &c. 

Inquisicio  capta  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  in  comitatu  predicto 
coram  prefatis  Justiciariis,  dicto  die  Jouis  proximo  ante  dictum  festum 
Middlesex  sancti  Mathie  apostoli,  anno  regni  dicti  Regis  nunc  nono 
Cyver  supradicto,  per  sacramentum  &g.  Qui  dicunt  super  sacramentum 
suum  quod  Edwardus  Cyver,  nuper  de  Northampton  in  Comitatu  North- 
ampton, hatmaker,  alias  dictus  Englyssh  Edward,  nuper  de  eisdem  villa  et 
comitatu,  yoman,  et  alii  falsi  proditores  et  rebelles  christianissimi  principis 
Henrici  Regis  Anglie  septimi  post  conquestum,  octauo  die  Februarii  anno 
regni  dicti  domini  Regis  nono,  apud  parochiam  sancti  Andree  in  Holburn 
extra  barram  veteris  templiLondoniensis  in  Comitatu  Middlesex,  mortem  et 
destruccionem  ipsius  domini  Regis  ac  subuersionem  regni  sui  Anglie  falso 
et  proditorie  imaginauerunt,  circuiuerunt,  et  compassi  fuerunt,  et  ad  illud 
falsum  et  nephandum  propositum  suum  predictum  perimplendum  et 
perficiendum,  predictus  Edwardus  Cyver,  dictis  die  et  anno  et  aliis  diuersis 
diebus  antea,  tam  apud  parochiam  sancti  Andree  predictam  quam  in 
diuersis  locis  et  Comitatibus  Anglie  et  in  omnibus  villis  per  costeram 
maris    eiusdem    regni,  falso  et   proditorie   circuiuit   et  perambulauit  en 
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intencione  ad  cognoscendum  disposicionem  mentis  populi  domini  Regis, 
ac  illos  in  bona  disposicione  domino  Regi  existentes  ab  ea  mente  erga 
dictum  dominum  Regem  remouendum  et  conuertendum,  et  inde  ad 
faciendum  relacionem  Petro  Warbek  inimico  domini  Regis  in  partibus 
transmarinis  existenti  ad  faciendum  et  leuandum  guerram  erga  dictum 
dominum  Regem,  quodque  predictus  Edwardus  Cyver,  dictis  die  et  anno 
apud  parochiam  sancti  Andree  predictam  in  dicto  Comitatu  Midd',  dicto 
Petro  Warbek  falso  et  proditorie  fuit  adherens,  auxilians,  concilians,  et 
confortans,  ad  depriuandum  et  deponendum  dictum  dominum  Regem  de 
corona  et  regalitate  suis  in  finalem  destruccionem  dicti  domini  Regis  et 
subuersionem  regni  sui  Anglie  contra  ligeancie  sue  debitum  &c. 

Jurati  presentes  quod  Gilbertus  Debenham,  nuper  de  villa  Westmon- 
asterii  in  Comitatu  Midd',  miles,  et  Humfridus  Savage,  nuper  de  villa 
Middlesex  Westmonasterii  in  Comitatu  Middlesex,  miles,  et  alii  falsi 
Debenham  proditores  et  rebelles  cbristianissimi  Principis  Regis  Henrici 
et  Savage  ggp^ij^i  post  conquestum,  decimo  die  Februarii  anno  regni  dicti 
Regis  Octauo,  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  in  Comitatu  Middlesex,  mortem 
et  destruccionem  ipsius  domini  Regis  ac  subversion  em  regni  sui  Anglie 
falso  et  proditorie  imaginauerunt,  confederauerunt,  circuiuerunt,  et  com- 
passi  fuerunt.  Et  ad  illud  falsum  propositum  suum  predictum  perimplen- 
dum  et  perficiendum,  predicti  Gilbertus  et  Humfridus  scientes  quendam 
Petrum  Warbek,  inimicum  domini  Regis  nunc  ac  alios  rebelles  ipsius 
domini  Regis  sibi  adherentes  in  partibus  transmarinis  existentes,  ad 
leuandum  guerram  erga  eundem  dominum  Regem,  dictis  die  et  anno  apud 
villam  Westmonasterii  predictam  per  quendam  hominem  ignotnm  per 
ipsum  Petrum  ad  intencionem  predictam  perimplendum,  eisdem  Gilberto 
et  Humfrido  a  partibus  transmarinis  predictis  missum,  diuersa  negotia  et 
instrucciones  eidem  Petro  et  eius  confederatis  in  partibus  predictis  exis- 
tentibus  vnanimi  assensu  et  consensu  falso  et  proditorie  oretenus 
remiserunt,  videlicet,  quod  predictus  Gilbertus  infra  breve  sibi  possibile  ad 
prefatum  Petrum,  vt  predicitur  inimicum  dicti  domini  Regis,  ad  partes 
predictas  accederet,  et  partem  suam  erga  dictum  dominum  Regem  ad 
guerram  erga  eundem  Regem  leuandum  et  ipsum  dominum  Regem  falso 
et  proditorie  deponendum  accipere  vellet,  et  cum  toto  posse  suo  infra 
regnum  Anglie  cum  dicto  Petro  et  eius  adherentibus  iterum  arriperet.  Et 
quod  predictus  Humfridus  Savage,  pro  maiore  releuamine  et  auxilio  predicti 
Petri  et  eius  adherencium,  in  regno  Anglie  expectaret  vsque  eorum  adueii- 
tum  in  regno  Anglie  predicto.  Et  tunc  idem  Humfridus  partem  eiusdeni 
Petri,  vt  predicitur,  inimici  domini  Regis,  cum  toto  posse  suo  contra  dictum 
dominum  Regem  ad  omnia  premissa  faciendum  similiter  accipere  vellet, 
et  eos  assisteret  et  auxiliaret  ad  ipsum  Regem  de  Corona  et  regalitate 
suis  falso  et  proditorie  depriuandum  et  deponendum,  quodque  predicti 
Gilbertus  Debenham  et  Humfridus  Savage,  dictis  die  et  anno  et  aliis 
diversis  diebus,  antea  et  postea,  apud  villam  Westmonasterii  predictam, 
falso  et  proditorie  in  forma  predicta  fuerunt  adherentes,  auxiHantes, 
conciliantes,  et  confortantes  dicto  Petro  Warbek,  inimico  dicti  domini,  ad 
leuandum  guerram  erga  eundem  dominum  Regem  supremum  dominum 
suum,  et  ad  depriuandum  et  deponendum  eundem  dominum  Regem  de 
vtlagati  corona  et  regalitate  eius,  in  finalem  destruccionem  ipsius 
fuerunt  domini  Regis  et  subuersionem  regni  sui  Anglie  contra  ligeancie 
sue  debitum  &c. 
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Inquisicio  capta  a]Aid  Estgrenewych  in  comitatu  predicto,  coram  pref  atis 
Johanne  Dynham  de  Dynham  milite,  Willelmo  huse  milite,  Thoma  Bryan 
j^  ^^,  milite,  Beginaldo  Bray  milite,  Johanne  Eysley  milite,  Johanne 
Mountford  vauasour  et  Johanne  Fyneux  Justiciariis  &c.,  dicto  die  Jouis 
et  alii  proximo  ante  festum  sancte  Margarete  virginis,  anno  regni 
Regis  Henrici  Septimi  post  conquestum  decimo,  per  sacramentum  &c., 
qui  dicunt  super  sacramentum  suum,  quod  Henricus  Mountford,  nuper  de 
Colleshull  in  Comitatu  Warr',  armiger,  Eicardus  White,  nuper  de  Thorp 
iuxta  Belyngford  in  Comitatu  Norff ',  Gent',  et  alii  falsi  proditores  et  rebelles 
christianissimi  principis  Henrici  Regis  Anglie  septimi  post  conquestum, 
cum.Petro  Warbek  de  Tornaco,  sub  obedientia  Archiducis  Austrie  et  Bur- 
gundieoriundo,inimicodicti  domini  Regis  nunc,in  partibusexterioribus  vltra 
mare  existente,  mortem  et  destruccionem  ipsius  domini  Regis  ac  subuer- 
sionem  regni  sui  Anglie  falso  et  proditorie  imaginauerunt,  circuiuerunt, 
et  compassi  fuerunt,  et  in  seruicio  ipsius  Petri  ad  guerram  erga  dictum 
dominum  Regem  in  regno  suo  Anglie  leuandum,  et  ipsum  dominum  regem 
de  corona  et  regalitate  eius  depriuandum  et  deponendum,  retenti  fuerunt, 
Et  ad  illud  falsum  et  nephandum  propositum  suum  predictum  ac  omnia 
et  singula  premissa  falso  et  proditorie  perimplendum  et  perficiendum,  pre- 
dicti  Henricus  Mountford,  Ricardus  White,  et  alii,  cum  predicto  Petro 
Warbek  a  partibus  exterioribus  predictis  cum  magna  multitudine  re- 
bellium  et  inimicorum  dicti  domini  Regis,  in  quibusdam  nauibus  cum 
omnibus  abilimentis  et  armis  ad  guerram  necessariis  et  opportunis,  ad 
regnum  Anglie  iter  suum  ceperunt,  et  ipsum  Petrum  ad  intrandum  in 
regnum  Anglie  ad  dictum  dominum  Regem  destruendum  et  deponendum 
et  ad  ipsum  Petrum  Regem  et  Gubernatorem  dicti  regni  Anglie  faciendum 
et  erigendum  cum  toto  posse  suo  falso  et  proditorie  auxiliauerunt  et 
supportauerunt,  quodque  predicti  Henricus  Mountford,  Ricardus  White, 
cum  aliis  rebellibus  et  inimicis  predictis,  vt  falsi  proditores  et  rebelles 
predicti,  modo  et  forma  vt  predicitur,  armati  et  arraiati  postea,  scilicet 
tercio  die  Julii  anno  regni  dicti  domini  Regis  nunc  decimo,  apud  Dele  in 
Comitatu  Kant'  in  regnum  Anglie  falso  et  proditorie  [iter]  arripuerunt  et 
intrauerunt,  et  seipsos  adtunc  et  ibidem  in  piano  Campo  vi  et  armis, 
videlicet,  Jakkes,  Sallettes,  Brygandyerns,  Curacis,  gladiis,  billez,  arcubus, 
sagittis,  glayves,  hawberkes,  lanceis,  mareys,  pykes,  Gunnes  et  Crosse- 
bowes,  et  aliis  abiliamentis  guerre,  enbatellauerunt  et  arraiauerunt,  et 
bellum  erga  dominum  Regem  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  proditorie  paraue- 
runt  et  ordinauerunt  et  guerram  erga  eundem  dominum  Regem  in  regno 
suo  Anglie  adtunc  et  ibidem  falso  et  proditorie  fecerunt  et  leuauerunt,  et 
prefato  Petro  Warbek,  inimico  ipsius  domini  Regis,  falso  et  proditorie 
adtunc  et  ibidem  adherentes,  auxiliantes,  et  confortantes  fuerunt  contra 
ligeancie  sue  debitum  &c. 


BLAKE    AT    LEGHORNy 

Brunetti,  who  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  grand- ducal  Archivio  of  Florence,  ordered 
the  compilation  of  the  *  Indice  della  Segreteria  Vecchia,'  of  which 
the  foreign  portion  is  better  known  in  the  Archivio  as  the  *  Indice 
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Bosso,'  from  its  red  leather  binding.  It  is  a  very  clearly  written 
manuscript  in  several  quarto  volumes  with  ample  margins. 

A  portion  of  the  fifth  volume  (ff.  71-210)  deals  with  the  files, 
seventy  in  number,  of  the  English  legation. 

This  index,  or  abstract,  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Archivio  Mediceo,  and  that 
from  a  purely  Tuscan  point  of  view.  A  few  of  the  more  pictur- 
esque incidents  (e.g,  the  Gunpowder  Plot)  have  attracted  the  com- 
J)iler's  attention,  and  occupy  a  page  or  two.  The  character  of  the 
index  may  be  illustrated  by  a  translation  of  the  abstract  of  file 
4202,  which  records  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
Great  Eebellion  and  the  early  days  of  the  Protectorate. 

Letters  from  London  of  Amerigo  Salvetti  from  October  1645  to  August 
1649  inclusive.  The  whole  file  is  full  of  the  most  detailed  enclosures  as 
to  those  calamitous  times,  containing  the  imprisonment,  trial,  capital  sen- 
tence, and  execution  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
republic.     In  this  time  of  anarchy  nothing  is  found  that  affects  our  state. 

This  file  is  a  small  folio,  and  may  be  roughly  estimated  to  con- 
tain some  1,400  or  1,500  written  pages.  Inspection  of  the  British 
Museum  transcript  (MS.  27962)  will  show  the  extent  of  the  docu- 
ments dismissed  with  such  brief  notice. 

A  reference  in  the  *  Indice  Eosso '  to  the  files  of  the  French 
legation  ^  which  treat  of  Blake's  actions  at  Leghorn  suggested  to 
me  that  these  files  might  give  some  of  the  information  that  Mr. 
Gardiner  seeks. ^ 

Bonsi  .  .  e  .  .  minutamente  informato  di  certi  inconvenienti 
accaduti  a  Livorno  per  prede  fatte  da  navi  Inglesi  sotto  il  tiro  del  cannone. 

I  accordingly  examined  the  file  (numbered  4659)  of  despatches 
from  Gondi  to  Barducci  between  8  Oct.  1654  and  28  Feb.  1655,  and 
find  the  English  fleet  and  occurrences  at  Leghorn  mentioned  as 
under : — 

1654,  12  Dec.  .  .  Quei  Vasselli  Inglesi  che  si  e  detto  esser  destinati  per 
il  Mediterraneo  si  trattengono  tuttavia  alle  Strette,  diceuasi  per  attender 
li  otto  franzesi,  che  il  S^  di  Holies  doueua  condurre  in  rinforzo  del  S'" 
Duca  di  Guisa,  ma  non  credo,  ch'  essi  facilmente  possano  sapersi  i  disegni 
et  i  fini  di  essi. 

19  Dec.  .  .  leri  si  hebbe  auuiso  da  Liuorno  esserui  capitati  otto  vasselli 
deir  Armata  Franzese  di  ritorno  verso  la  Prouenza,  et  che  il  rimanente 
con  la  persona  del  S^  Duca  di  Guisa,  essendosi  separati  per  burrasca  si 
aspettassero  in  breue  in  quel  Porto,  doue  riceueranno  tutte  le  commodita, 
et  cortesie  corrispondenti  alia  grande  stima,  che  si  fa  di  cotesta  Corona. 

26  Dec.  .  .  Et  nel  rimanente  non  saprei  che  dire  a  V.S.  IIP"*  di  piii  ; 
se  non  che  li  vasselli  Franzesi,  ch'  erano  nel  Porto  di  Liuorno  fecero  vela 
uerso  Ponente,  come  si  intende,  che  habbiano  fatto  anche  gli  altri  ch'  erano 
col  S**  Duca  di  Guisa,  supponendosi,  che  si  siano  ridotti  a  Tolone. 

*  Filza  4660  (February  1650-July  1659).  ^  Supra,  p.  109. 
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1654-5,  23  Jan.  .  .  II  Signore  di  Lionne  passo  alia  larga  di  Liuorno  in 

proseguimento  del  suo  viaggio  a  Eoma ;    et  in  quel  porto  si  trattien* 

tuttauia  1'  Armata  Inglese  con  i  soliti  termini  di  buona  corrispondenza 

con  S.A.  ma  e  ben  uero  che  a  qualunque  Vascello  francese  ch'  ella  scopra 

va  essa  Armata  a  riscontrarlo,  et  combatterlo  si  che  pochi  6  niuni  sono 

che  non  restino  presi. 

29  Jan.  .  .  Quanto  a  nuouo  non  saprei  che  significhi  a  V.S.  111™^  se 
non  che  quattro  giorni  sono  fece  vela  dalla  spiaggia  di  Liuorno  il  S. 
Ammiraglio  Blac  Inglese  con  tutta  la  sua  Armata  uerso  Leuante  .  .  . 
p,g, — Xj'  Armata  d'  Inghilterra  per  il  temporale  cattiuo  di  vento  contrario  e 
stata  costretta  a  ritornare  in  dietro,  si  che  ieri  diede  fondo  di  nuouo  nella 
spiaggia  di  Liuorno,  doppo  hauere  perduto  vn  vascello  nella  furia  del 
mare. 

5  Feb.  .  .  L'  Armata  Inglese  si  trattiene  tuttavia  nella  spiaggia  di 
Liuorno  con  voce  di  esser  per  sarpare  alia  volta  di  Barberia  tosto  che 
cessera  il  vento  che  di  presente  regna  contrario. 

12  Feb.  .  .  L'  Armata  d'  Inghilterra  per  la  seconda  volta  sarpo  da 
Liuorno,  pigliando  la  sua  nauicazione  verso  Barberia. 

It  seems  clear  that  Blake  did  nothing  more  than  use  Leghorn 
as  a  base  for  an  attack  on  the  French  fleet.  This  was  a  serious 
misuse  of  a  neutral  port,  and  gave  the  grand  duke's  advisers  some 
anxiety ;  but  Blake's  business  was  to  harass  the  French,  not  to 
consider  the  susceptibilities  of  third  parties.  I  am  sorry  that  lack  of 
time  prevented  my  finding  the  particulars  of  the  *  inconveniences  ' 
referred  to  in  file  4660,  which  is  a  very  large  one. 

EOBERT    JOWITT  WhITWELL. 


THE    CAPTUEE    OF    SANTIAGO,    IN    CUBA,    BY    CAPTAIN    MYNGS,  1662. 

In  view  of  recent  events  the  following  account  of  the  capture  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  may  have  some  interest.  The  letter  narrating 
it  was  written  by  Captain  Christopher  Myngs,  or  Minns,  to  Lord 
Windsor,  the  governor  of  Jamaica.  It  is  printed  from  a  copy 
among  the  Tanner  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (xlviii.  43). 
This  copy  was  apparently  made  for  the  use  of  Sir  Eichard 
Fanshaw,  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Spain  20  Jan.  166 J,  and  had  among  other  things  to  negotiate 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  West  Indies.^ 

Myngs,  the  author  of  the  narrative,  served  in  the  West  Indies 
from  1655  to  1663,  '  where,'  says  Pepys,  '  he  came  into  great 
renown.'  Professor  Laughton,  quoting  this  passage  in  the 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  regretfully  adds  that  the 
particulars  of  his  service  there  have  not  been  preserved. 

Myngs  was  appointed  to  command  the  Marston  Moor,  a  54- 
gun  ship,  in  October  1654,  was  subsequently  sent  to  join  Vice- 

'  Original  Letters  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  dc,  1724, 
p.  163. 
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Admiral  Goodson  at  Jamaica,  arriving  there  15  Jan.  IQh^.'^ 
Under  Goodson  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  on 
the  Spanish  Main  on  4  May  1656.^  In  April  1657  he  returned  to 
England.  General  Brayne,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  writing  to 
Thurloe,  said  that  he  had  sent  the  Protector  a  full  account  of  the 
state  of  the  colony,  but  that  if  he  needed  any  fuller  information, 
'  I  have  appointed  captain  Minge  commander  of  the  Marston-More 
(who  is  a  rational  man)  to  waite  upon  you,  and  he  will  give  you  a 
more  full  relation  of  our  present  state.'  ^  In  February  1658  Myngs 
returned  to  Jamaica  in  the  Marston  Moor,  having  captured  at 
Barbados  on  his  way  out  six  Dutch  vessels  which  were  trading 
with  goods  prohibited  under  the  Navigation  Act.^  In  the  spring  of 
1659  Myngs  with  three  or  four  ships  and  300  soldiers  captured 

*  Coro  and  Comina '  (Coro  and  Cumana  in  Venezuela),  'two  rich 
towns  on  the  Main,'  returning  to  Jamaica  with  plunder  valued  at 
200,000?.  or  300,000Z.  He  got  into  trouble,  however,  on  the 
charge  of  irregularities  in  dealing  with  his  prizes.  Colonel  D'Oyley, 
who  was  then  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  suspended  him  from  com- 
mand, and  sent  him  home  to  be  tried.  Another  officer.  Captain 
Dalyson,  asserted  that  Myngs  was  a  '  proud-speaking  vain  fool,  and 
a  knave  in  cheating  the  state  and  robbing  merchants.'  But  he  was 
immensely  popular  in  the  island  from  the  wealth  which  his  success 
brought  it.     Planting  prospered  exceedingly  well  in  consequence. 

*  Not  a  man  on  the  island  but  can  say  he  hath  reaped  a  benefit  by 
that  action.'^ 

The  accusations  against  Myngs  were  evidently  discredited  by 
the  Admiralty  commissioners,  or  else  the  exploits  of  '  the  wonder - 
doing  captain  of  the  Marston  Moor  '  (as  D'Oyley  sarcastically  called 
him)  prevented  further  enquiry.'^  In  1662  Myngs  was  again  in  the 
West  Indies  in  command  of  the  '  Centurion.'  At  that  time  peace 
existed  between  England  and  Spain  in  Europe,  and  in  Feb.  1661 
governor  D'Oyley  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid  had  published  an  order  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  West  Indies,  though  his  council  were  of  ojDinion 
that  .the  proclamation  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  only  applied 
to  Europe.  The  English  government  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  Lord  Windsor  succeeded  D'Oyley  as  governor  of  Jamaica 
in  August  1661  and  his  instructions  contained  a  clause  empowering 
him  to  call  on  the  governor  of  Barbados  for  aid  *  in  case  of  any 
considerable  attempt  by  the  Spaniards  against  Jamaica.'*^  More- 
over, as  soon  as  Windsor  arrived  at  Jamaica  the  council  of  the 

'  Thurloe,  State  Pai^ers,  iv.  451,  oOG. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  748  ;  v.  96,  151.  '  Ibid.  vi.  285. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  834 ;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Col.,  1675-76,  Addenda,  pp.  120,  121,  126. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  123-130  ;  cf.  The  Present  State  of  Jamaica,  1683,  p.  35. 

'  Cal.  State  Papers,  Col.,  1574-1660,  pp.  480,  482. 

»  Ibid.  1661-68,  pp.  5,  21,  50,  82.  ' 
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island  passed  a  resolution  *  that  the  letters  of  the  governors  of  Porto 
Kico  and  San  Domingo  were  an  absolute  denial  of  trade,  and  that 
according  to  His  Majesty's  instructions  to  Lord  Windsor  a  trade  hy 
force  or  otherwise  teas  to  he  endeavoured,'^  The  result  was  the 
despatch  of  the  expedition  under  captain  Myngs.  His  instructions 
were  drawn  up  on  19  or  20  Sept.  1662.  The  force  put  under  his 
command  consisted  of  the  '  Centurion,'  some  other  men-of-war, 
and  a  body  of  volunteers  raised  in  Jamaica.  On  12  Sept.  the 
council  passed  a  resolution  that  men  should  be  enlisted  for  a  design 
with  •  the  *  Centurion  '  and  other  vessels  provided  they  be  not 
servants,  or  persons  who  sell  or  desert  their  plantations  for  the 
purpose. ^°  An  attack  on  Santiago  had  often  been  projected  before. 
It  had  been  thought  of  in  1655  immediately  after  the  occupation 
of  Jamaica.  '  The  admiral,'  wrote  major-general  Sedgwick  to 
Thurloe  in  November  1655,  '  was  intended  before  our  coming  in 
to  have  taken  some  few  soldiers  and  gone  over  to  Saint  Jago  de 
Cuba,  a  town  upon  Cuba,  but  our  coming  hindered  him,  without 
whom  we  could  not  well  tell  how  to  do  anything.'  On  24  Jan.  he 
announced  the  definite  abandonment  of  the  plan.  *  We  had  long 
since  attempted  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  could  our  army  have  afforded  us 
but  500  men,  but  from  the  full  intelligence  we  had  of  the  strength 
of  the  place,  we  thought  it  not  convenient  to  hazard  our  chief  sea 
forces  without  a  convenient  number  of  men  lit  to  land.'  The 
numbers  of  the  soldiers,  added  vice-admiral  Goodson,  had  been  so 
thinned  by  disease  that  they  *  had  not  men  enough  to  secure  their 
own  quarters.'  ^^ 

For  the  next  few  years  Santiago  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  English  colony  in  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  driven  from 
Jamaica  had  mostly  transported  themselves  thither,  and  it  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Spanish  expeditions  for  the  reconquest  of  the 
island. ^^  Now  that  Jamaica  was  better  peopled  and  the  colonists 
acclimatised,  Myngs  was  sent  to  destroy  Santiago,  in  order  to 
avenge  past  attacks,  prevent  future  ones,  and  force  the  Spanish 
government  to  abandon  its  exclusive  colonial  policy  if  it  desired 
peace  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

To  his  excellency  Thomas  Lord  Windsor. '^'^ 

May  itt  please  your  excellency, — In  pursuance  of  your  commands  the 
21th  September  wee  sett  sayle  from  Point  Cagaway.  The  22th  litle  winde, 
and  the  fleet  scattered,  we  made  small  advantage  by  itt,  but  in  getting 
our  selves  togeather.  The  23th  we  encountred  Sir  Thomas  Whetstone  in 
the  picazo  with  a  family  of  Indians,  whose  intelligence  assured  us  of  noe 
aditionall  forces  in  St.  Jago  upon  Cuba,  and  likewise  rectefied  our  former 

«  Cal.  State  Papers,  Col,  1661-68,  p.  106.  »»  Ibid.  pp.  109,  330. 

"  Thurloe,  iv.  54,  453,  457.  ''^  Ibid.  vi.  130,  833. 

''  Tanner  MS.  48,  f.  43.  The  contractions  of  the  manuscript  have  been  extended 
and  punctuation  supplied. 
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advice,  beeing  most  by  English  prisoners  whose  restraint  there  gave  them 
not  the  advantadge  of  a  full  discovery.  At  a  councell  of  warr  itt  was 
judged  feasable  and  upon  debate  rezolved  the  manner  of  attempteing  itt 
which  was  to  land  in  the  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was  very  strongely 
fortefied.  In  the  prosecution  of  those  resolves,  calmes  and  various  winds 
retards  us,  soe  that  itt  was  the  5th  of  October  before  wee  gott  sight  of  the 
Castle.  The  breeze  comeing  in  late  and  the  wind  faint,  itt  was  4  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoone  before  wee  could  gett  neer  up  to  the  harbor  where 
beeing  within  halfe  a  mile  we  were  taken  by  the  land  wind,  and  soe 
prevented  entrance,  which  occationed  a  speedy  resolve,  and  our  imediate 
landeing  under  a  platforme  2  milles  to  windward  of  the  harbor, 
the  only  place  possible  to  land  and  march  for  the  towne,  on  all  that  rocky 
coast.  The  enemy  al  day  expecting  to  receave  us  att  the  fort,  we  there 
found  noe  resistance,  the  people  therin  flyeing  to  towne  to  give  advice  of 
our  landeing.  Before  our  whole  party  was  on  shore  itt  was  night,  the 
place  rocky  and  narrow,  wee  were  forced  to  advance  the  van  into  a  wood, 
to  give  way  to  the  reare  to  lead,  the  path  soe  narrow  that  but  one  man 
could  march  at  a  tyme,  thew^ay  soe  difficult,  and  the  night  soe  dark  that 
wee  were  forced  to  make  stands  and  fires,  and  our  guides  with  brands  in 
their  hands,  to  beat  the  path.  With  mutch  labour  by  break  of  daye  wee 
recovered  a  plantation  by  a  river's  side,  some  6  miles  from  our  landeing, 
and  3  miles  from  the  towne,  where  being  refreshed  with  water,  daylight, 
and  a  beter  way  :  wee  very  cheerfully  advanced  for  the  towne.  The  enemy 
haveing  inteligence  of  our  late  landeing,  and  knoweing  the  ^^badnesse  of 
the  way,  were  by  our  early  comeing  upon  them  prevented  of  ambuscadeing 
of  us.  Att  the  entrance  into  the  towne,  and  mouth  of  our  path,  the 
Governour  Don  Pedro  de  Moralis  with  200  men  (barrocaded  with  hides) 
and  2  peeces  of  ordinance  stood  to  receave  us,  and  Don  Christover  the 
ould  Governor  of  Jamaica  (and  a  good  friend  to  the  English^-^)  with  500 
more  beeing  his  reserve,  wee  receaved  their  ordinance  and  voUies,  and 
advanceing  beat  them  from  their  station,  and  with  them  selves  and  the 
helpe  of  Don  Christopher  who  fairely  ran  away  wee  routed  the  rest, 
pursueing  them  divers  waies  through  the  towne,  of  which  beeing 
masters.  Some  6  small  merchant  vessells  and  boates  were  swam  too,  and 
possessed  by  our  soldiers,  their  men  through  feare  diserted  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  our  souldiers  beeing  wearied  wee  rested  to  consider 
what  to  doe  further.  Next  morneing  by  break  a  day  dispatched  500  men 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  severall  partyes,  and  100  seamen  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  with.  Orders  the  next  day  at  11  of  the  clock  to  atacque  the 
harbour  with  assurance  that  at  the  same  tyme  we  would  not  faile  them 
with  a  considerable  party  to  atempt  the  inward  and  most  esential  workes. 
This  accordingly  the  next  day  was  prosecuted  with  successe,  for  mastering 
the  inward  workes  of  the  harbour,  the  ennemy  diserted  the  great  castle, 
•fireing  but  2  muskets,  of  which  possessing  ourselves  wee  drew  both 
shiping  and  men  to  towne,  where  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  day  wee  spent 
our  tyme  in  pursueing  the  enemy,  which  proved  not  very  advantagious 

'*  F.  436. 

**  Don  Christopher  Sasi  Arnaldo,  or  Arnoldo  de  Yssassi  (as  he  is  termed  in  a 
Spanish  letter),  had  commanded  the  Spanish  expedition  to  Jamaica  which  Col.  D'Oyley 
defeated  in  June  1658,    Thurloe,  v.  496,  684 ;  vi.  542  ;  vii.  261. 
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their  riches  beeing  drawne  off  soe  far  wee  could  not  reach  itt.  The  yll 
offices  that  towne  had  don  to  Jamaica  had  so  exasperated  the  souldiers 
that  I  had  mutch  adoe  to  keepe  them  from  fireing  the  churches.  The 
15th  day  we  drew  off  and  sailed  for  the  castles,  where  until  the  19th  wee 
imployed  our  selves  in  demolishing  the  forts,  and  geting  what  ordinance 
wee  could.  There  was  17  pieces  of  ordinance  in  the  ware  workes,  in  the 
Castle  and  platforme  under  that  17  more,  the  quantety  of  1000  barels 
powder  which  our  men  were  soe  tyred  with  marching  and  labour  they 
would  not  bring  it  off  to  enjoye  itt,  700  barrels  was  spent  in  bloweing  up 
the  mayne  castle,  the  rest  in  country  houses  and  platformes  ;  and  truly  itt 
was  soe  demolished  as  the  greater  part  lyes  levell  with  the  foundation. 
IW*"  was  built  upon  a  rocky  precipice,  the  walls  on  a  mountaine  side  some 
63  foot  hight,  there  was  in  itt  a  chapell  and  houses  sufitient  for  1000 
men,  wee  were  forced  to  fling  some  of  their  guns  downe  the  precipice  into 
the  sea  which  wee  could  not  bringe  of.  Wee  are  now  in  safety  in  the 
harbour  in  our  returne  for  Cagaway.  This  far  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 
I  have  presumed  to  aquainte  your  Excellency  with  the  good  success  of 
your  desighne. 

Your  Excellencie's  most  humble  servant, 

Mines. 

From  on  bord  the  '  Centurion  ' 
19th  September  1662  beeing 
thwart  the  harbour  of  St.  Jago.'' 

[Addressed  : — ]     To  his  Excellency 
Thomas  Lord  Windsor. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Myngs  was  back  at  Jamaica  by 
24  Oct.,  on  which  date  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Jamaica 
council.  The  Spanish  prisoners  he  brought  with  him  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  England  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
and  a  few  days  later  the  assembly  passed  an  Act  for  the  sale  of 
five  copper  guns  captured  at  Santiago.^^  Long,  in  his  '  History  of 
Jamaica '  (i.  283),  mentions  this  capture  of  Santiago  in  a  foot  note, 
but  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  commander,  though  he  seems  to 
have  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter  printed  above.  C.  H.  Eirth. 

'*  The  castle. 

''  Should  be  dated  19  October,  as  the  beginning  of  the  letter  shows. 

'«  Cat.  State  Papers,  Col.,  1661-68,  pp.  112,  114. 
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Reviews  of  Books 


Jewish  Beligious  Life  after  the  Exile.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation  at  Oxford.  (New  York 
and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1898.) 

In  this  small  volume  of  270  pages  Professor  Cheyne  has  given  us  a 
useful  and  interesting  sketch  of  an  important  and  little  known  period  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  He  traces  the  course  of  external  events,  as  far  as 
the  Jews  were  concerned,  from  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the 
close  of  the  activity  of  Nehemiah,  and  illustrates  the  religious  thought  of 
Judaism  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  great  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  oifers  us  a  re- 
construction of  history  in  the  light  of  a  fresh  study  of  critical  results  as 
to  the  date  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  age  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (458-432  B.C.)  is  illustrated  from  the  last  eleven  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  impression  made  by  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire 
is  traced  in  such  psalms  as  the  ninety-second,  and  the  age  of  Herod  is 
tentatively  illustrated  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Such  a  sketch 
(practically  the  first  written  in  this  country)  must  contain  a  great  deal 
that  is  provisional.  Dr.  Cheyne  (preface,  p.  xx)  says,  '  The  writer  is 
of  course  far  from  claiming  finality  for  all  his  results.'  The  recon- 
structed narrative  is  indeed  so  different  from  the  old  traditional  story  that 
it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  Dr.  Cheyne  has  never  been  misled 
either  by  the  glamour  of  new  suggestions  or  through  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence. 

Among  the  variations  between  Dr.  Cheyne's  new  history  and  the  old 
tradition,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

(1)  The  favourable  attitude  of  the  Persian  government  towards  the 
Jews  (which  used  to  be  an  axiom)  now  all  but  disappears.  Dr.  Cheyne 
drops  the  '  edict  of  Cyrus  '  (Ezra  i.  1-4)  out  of  history,  and  confines 
himself  to  saying  that  it  is  improhahh  that  Cyrus  would  have  hindered 
individual  Jews  from  returning  to  Judasa.  With  the  edict  also  disap- 
pears the  favour  shown  by  the  Persian  government  to  the  Jews  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Dr.  Cheyne  clearly  considers  that  the  Jews  had  little 
pohtically  to  thank  the  Persians  for  from  first  to  last. 

(2)  Di-.  Cheyne,  in  agreement  with  many  continental  scholars,  regards 
the  Return  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  viii)  as  '  the  first  great  certain  return 
of  Jewish  exiles  to  Palestine  '  (p.  54). 

(3)  In  accordance  with  this  last  view  Dr.  Cheyne,  again  with 
continental  support,  believes  that  the  Temple  was  rebuilt  in  the  days  of 
Haggai  and  ^achariah,  not  by  returned  exiles,  but  by  the  descendants  of 
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the  poor  remnant  left  in  the  land  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nebuzar- 

adan. 

(4)  Consistently  with  the  two  opinions  just  recorded,  Dr.  Cheyne  is 
convinced  that  the  breach  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  did  not 
happen  till  '  Nehemiah,  armed  with  a  Persian  firman/  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding the  Samaritans  from  the  Temple  (p.  26). 

It  is  too  early  at  present  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion  on  Dr. 
Cheyne's  reconstruction  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  docu- 
ments we  possess  yield  sufficient  support  to  this  substitute  for  the 
traditional  story.  Moreover  difficulty  must  be  felt  with  regard  to  the 
freedom  with  which  Dr.  Cheyne  has  corrected  the  traditional  text.  *  I 
have  frequently  had,'  he  writes,  '  to  give  a  new  translation  of  my  own, 
based  on  a  corrected  text  of  my  own.'  This  proceeding  gives  the  im- 
pression (even  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Massoretic  text  is  very  faulty) 
that  Dr.  Cheyne's  case  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might  be.  But  the  book 
is  an  interesting  and  stimulating  piece  of  work,  and  the  views  defended 
in  it  deserve  the  fullest  and  most  patient  consideration. 

W.  Emeey  Barnes. 

Feste  der  Stadt  Athen  im  Altertum,  geordnet  nach  attischem  Kalender, 
Von  August  Mommsen.     (Leipzig  :  Teubner.    1898.) 

The  leading  work  on  the  festivals  of  Athens  has  long  been  a  prize-essay, 
recast  and  in  part  rewritten,  that  appeared  in  1864.  It  is  this  '  Heor- 
tologie '  that  now,  after  being  subjected  again  to  both  these  processes  in 
a  more  extreme  form,  appears  before  the  world  as  the  *  Feste  der  Stadt 
Athen.'  A  comparison  with  the  '  Heortologie  '  shows  it  to  be  practically  a 
new  book,  and  we  can  detect  no  large  portion  of  the  older  work  that  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  present  treatise  without  such  thorough 
modification  as  to  leave  very  few  even  of  the  sentences  unaltered. 
These  changes  are  not  due  wholly  or  mainly  to  differences  of  view 
consequent  on  the  meditations  of  thirty  years  ;  they  are  necessitated  by 
the  large  mass  of  archaeological  and  epigraphic  material  that  has  accumu- 
lated since  the  essay  was  first  given  to  the  world.  As  instances  of  new 
light  coming  from  such  quarters  we  may  cite  the  discovery  of  the 
Asclepios  temples  in  the  city,  the  description  of  the  TeXcffTrjpiov  at  Eleusis, 
and  the  identification  of  the  gate  through  which  the  mystae  passed  to  the 
shore  in  response  to  the  cry  aXaSe  /xvVrai.  Literature,  too,  has  contributed 
its  quota,  and  the  full  information  contained  in  the  '  Athenaion  Politeia  ' 
on  such  subjects  as  the  supervision  of  the  Peplos  and  the  oil  for  the 
Panathenaea,  the  regulation  of  the  torch-games,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  epimeletae  of  the  mysteries  has  supplied  many  a  detail  that  was 
before  unknown. 

A  work  that  has  grown  in  this  manner  is  apt  to  lose  its  original 
proportions ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  older  edition  was  more 
complete,  within  its  limitations,  than  the  one  before  us.  The  arrange- 
ment by  reference  to  the  calendar  makes  an  historical  or  theological 
treatment  even  of  the  festivals  of  the  central  plain  of  Attica  impossible  in 
the  main  body  of  the  book,  and  the  synoptic  introduction  of  the  original 
edition  has  now  been  thrust  out  by  growing  pressure  on  space  and  by  the 
elaboration  of  one  or  two  leading  points.   There  is,  indeed,  an  *  Einleitung,' 
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but  it  is  no  longer  an  introduction.  It  consists  of  two  headings,  *  Monats- 
brauche  '  and  *  Festkreise.'  The  first  contains  an  interesting  exposition  of 
the  origin  of  festivals  in  monthly  observances,  one  result  of  which  was 
that  an  Attic  festival  never  spreads  over  the  days  of  two  separate  months. 
The  second  explains  the  leading  features  of  the  cultus  of  the  central 
plain,  but  only  its  original  features.  The  festival  cycle  is  treated  with 
reference  to  a  simple  nature  myth,  and  the  cultus  is  represented  as  con- 
nected wholly  with  tillage  and  the  land,  the  successive  festivals  of  Athene 
marking  the  successive  stages  of  the  corn-culture,  as  the  cults  of  Demeter 
and  Bacchus  celebrate  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The  analysis  (an  old  one 
with  the  author)  harmonises  with  the  modern  tendency  to  bring  the  gods 
to  earth  again,  but  we  miss  the  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  cults.  The  deeper  meaning  of  the  Kore  and 
lacchos  ritual  is  touched  on  incidentally  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
festivals  connected  with  these  names,  but  it  is  not  explained  in  this  pre- 
liminary essay,  which,  in  this  matter  as  in  others,  does  not  form  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  book.  Such  developments  or  accretions  will, 
perhaps,  be  treated  in  the  second  of  two  works  which  the  author  pro- 
mises. One  of  these  will  give  an  account  of  the  local  worships  of  Attica 
and  of  the  separate  festivals  of  religious  guilds  such  as  the  Thiasiotae 
and  Orgeones ;  the  other  will  deal  with  the  historical  development  of 
festivals,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Athens,  but  in  the  territory  of  Attica  as 
well. 

The  growth  of  this  work  under  the  author's  hand,  although  combined 
with  orderliness  of  arrangement,  has  not  been  favourable  to  vividness  of 
presentation.  It  is  a  very  difficult  book  to  read,  nor  can  the  labour  be 
lightened  by  looking  only  to  the  text  and  disregarding  the  notes.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  illusory,  for  argument  and  citations  are 
found  in  both ;  and  this  twofold  discussion  of  problems  makes  it  no  easy  task 
for  the  reader  to  grasp  the  details  of  the  pageant  he  is  supposed  to  follow. 
Yet  the  carefully  ordered  headings,  which  form  a  kind  of  programme  of 
events,  and  the  very  arrangement  by  the  calendar,  produce  a  singularly 
impressive  effect.  They  reproduce  a  life  full  of  a  brightness  and  a  cheerful 
dignity  which  seem  unattainable  by  the  modern  world,  and  they  illustrate 
that  social  piety  which  invoked  the  judgment  -n-dvTa  fx^arra  ioprrj^  ra 
'ArrtKa.  The  Panathenaea  and  the  Greater  Mysteries  are  the  two  festivals 
of  special  interest  from  this  point  of  view ;  the  successive  additions  to  the 
former  are  noted,  and  their  approximate  date  is  sometimes  suggested : 
the  regatta,  for  instance,  Herr  Mommsen  thinks,  may  have  been  added 
by  Themistocles,  the  founder  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  Signs  of 
degeneration,  due  to  increasing  popularity,  may  occasionally  be  observed. 
The  *  Athenaion  Politeia  '  shows  that  the  oil  is  no  longer  got  exclusively 
from  the  sacred  olive  trees,  and  the  gymnastic  agon  seems  by  the  third 
and  second  centuries  to  have  become  the  prey  of  professionalism  ;  there 
are  very  few  Athenian  victors,  and  most  of  these  triumph  only  in  the 
Pancration.  A  modification  of  the  Greater  Mysteries  seems  to  have  been 
also  due  to  the  increasing  cultivation  of  the  festival  by  foreigners  ;  for 
the  view  is  here  taken  that  the  Epidauria  were  established  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  as  a  substitute  for  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  the  new  cult 
allowing  those  who  had  made  no  use  of  the  Lesser  Mysteries  in  Anthe- 
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sterion  to  prepare  themselves  still  in  Boedromion  for  the  Eleusinian 
Tckerij.  It  is  only  in  connexion  with  the  Eleusinia  that  we  know  much 
about  the  priestly  families.  The  author  holds,  on  the  evidence  of  Plutarch 
{Ale.  22),  that  the  directing  council  was  composed,  not  merely  of  the 
priests  and  officials  in  authority,  but  of  all  the  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes. 
He  illustrates  the  high  position  of  the  sacred  women,  and  conjecturally 
credits  them  with  a  capacity  for  transmitting  the  gift,  on  failure  of  the 
male  line.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  a  point  which  the 
author  appears  not  to  raise  and  which  Topffer's  tables  do  not  solve,  i.e. 
whether  these  gifted  women  of  the  Eumolpid  house  ever  married  into 
other  clans,  and  if,  in  this  case,  they  retained  a  privilege  which  could 
not  be  shared  with  their  husbands.  It  is  going  rather  far  to  say  of  the 
yevrj  as  a  whole  that  they  nicht  auf  natilrlicher  Verwandtschaft  heruhten. 
To  the  consciousness  of  their  members  they  certainly  did. 

A  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  autlior's  treatment  of  the  Apaturia. 
Arguing  from  positive  evidence  of  the  worship  in  different  localities,  he 
thinks  that  the  Apollo  cult  of  the  phratry  must  have  been  widely  spread. 
But  must  it  not  have  been  universal  ?  Otherwise,  how  can  we  explain 
the  legal  formula  employed  in  admission  to  the  archonship,  ei  'AttoAAcdi/ 

Commendable  caution  is  shown  in  dealing  with  technical  terms,  and 
etymologies  are  not  suggested  where  the  case  seems  hopeless ;  thus  all 
effort  to  explain  apprjcfiopeiv  is  surrendered.  In  dealing  with  the  curious 
word  aSrjcfidyo^  applied  to  a  horse,  the  author  thinks  that  it  does  not  mean 
simply  '  full-grown,'  but  that  durch  die  Adepliagie  wird  die  Kostspielig- 
keit  angedeutet ;  but  surely  its  appearance  on  the  Panathenaic  programme 
in  opposition  to  TrwXtKog  shows  that,  as  a  technical  term  employed  on  the 
turf,  it  must  have  acquired  almost  wholly  the  former  meaning.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  sacrifice  to  Asclepios  and  Hygieia,  enjoined  as  TrdrpLov 
rots  tarpoi?  oVot  Srjfxoenevovatv  (C.I. A.  ii.  n.  852  B)  the  last  word  is  trans- 
lated '  practice.'  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  term  can  apply 
to  medical  men  other  than  those  employed  and  salaried  by  the  state  and 
healing  under  its  auspices. 

A.  H.  J.  Greenidge. 


Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Ejnpire.     By 
Samuel  Dill,  M.A.     (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1898.) 

It  is  seldom  that  a  charming  literary  style  and  a  sound  and  scholarly  know- 
ledge are  found  united  so  harmoniously  as  in  this  excellent  book.  The 
Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has,  indeed,  written  a  most 
admirable  volume  on  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  social  and 
intellectual  aspects  during  the  century  immediately  before  its  downfall ; 
roughly,  the  century  from  the  days  of  Julian  to  those  of  the  so-called 
Romulus  Augustulus.  The  subjects  of  the  book,  which  are  not  quite  clear 
from  the  title,  are  as  follows  :  first,  the  expiring  efforts  and  acquiescences 
of  paganism  and  the  features  of  the  rising  Christianity,  considered  socially, 
not  theologically ;  secondly,  sketches  of  western  society,  Symmachus, 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  and  Ausonius ;  thirdly,  the  failure  of  administration 
in  the  empire  and  the  ruin  of  its  middle  class,  illustrated  from  the  legis- 
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lation  embodied  in  the  Theodosian  code  ;  fourthly,  the  barbarian  invaders 
of  the  empire,  their  views  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  views  of  them ; 
lastly,  the  characteristics  of  Roman  education  and  culture  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  All  these  five  heads  are  treated  fully,  in- 
terestingly, and  appreciatively,  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  authorities, 
and  with  adequate  references  to  them.  The  least  satisfactory  is,  perhaps, 
the  third ;  for  in  that  the  evidence  of  the  Theodosian  code  is,  I  think, 
sometimes  used  to  prove  too  much,  and  the  whole  section,  besides,  fails  to 
give  what  it  more  or  less  professes  to  give,  the  reasons  why  the  empire 
fell.  But  it  is,  of  course,  really  rather  unreasonable  to  ask  why  the 
empire  fell.  A  great  variety  of  causes  can  be  discerned,  and  yet  at  the 
end  we  must  admit  that  no  causes  can  be  given,  for  those  which  we 
discern  are  in  reality  the  processes  of  destruction  and  not  the  producers 
of  it.  After  all,  the  '  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days  : '  empires, 
hke  men,  grow  old  and  perish.  Therefore  no  one  should  blame  Mr.  Dill 
for  setting  out  to  give  the  reason  why  the  empire  fell,  and  giving  actually 
a  sketch  of  the  ways  in  which  the  fall  occurred.  The  rest  of  the  book 
is  admirable  even  beyond  such  cavilling  as  this.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
one  notices  that  Mr.  Dill  has  found  his  material  hard  to  coerce  into 
shape  ;  sometimes  a  paragraph  does  not  adequately  reveal  in  its  opening 
sentence  what  is  its  relation  to  the  paragraph  preceding  it.  But  such 
things  do  not  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  with  which  the  book  can  be 
read.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  which  we  should  like  to  make  for  a 
second  edition — that  dates  should  be  given  more  freely.  We  can  imagine 
that  a  reader  to  whom  the  history  of  the  century  was  unfamiliar  would 
find  himself  constantly  wishing  to  refer  to  some  dictionary  or  chrono- 
logical table.     But  this  can  easily  be  remedied.  F.  Haverfield. 


The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems,  with  csijecial  reference  to  the  Helcji  Lays. 
By  SoPHUs  BuGGE,  with  a  iiew  introduction  concerning  Old  Norse 
Mythology.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  WiLLiA:\r  Hrnky 
ScHOFiELD.     (London :  Nutt.     1899.) 

The  title  which  Mr.  Schofield,  no  doubt  with  Professor  Bugge's  approval, 
has  given  to  his  translation,  is  perhaps  slightly  misleading,  as  the  book  for 
the  most  part  reproduces  only  the  author's  work  on  '  The  Helgi  Poems  in 
the  Older  Edda,  their  Home  and  Connexions.'  This  is  very  far  from  being 
a  discussion  of  the  home  of  the  Eddie  poems  in  general,  and  the  defect 
is  only  partially  supplied  by  the  new  introduction  in  which  Professor 
Bugge  has  briefly  indicated  his  latest  views  on  the  question.  The 
general  drift  of  the  Norse  professor's  investigations  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  any  interest  in  the  subject,  and  those  who  have  followed  his  method 
in  his  previous  studies  will  be  prepared  for  the  wide  reading  and  extreme 
ingenuity  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  every  point.  In  the  Helgi  poems, 
which  cover  about  20  pages  of  ordinary  editions  of  the  lulda.  Professor 
Bugge  finds  evidence  that  their  authors  were  acquainted  with,  and 
borrowed  names  and  incidents  from,  a  considerable  number  of  Irish  and 
Old  English  tales,  some  of  them  native  to  these  countries,  others 
ultimately  German  or  classical  in  their  origin.  The  evidence  for  such 
far-reaching  conclusions  is,  as  a  rule,  very  slender,  and  only  the  author'3 
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learning  and  ingenuity  could  give  them  any  shade  of  plausibility.  For 
historical  purposes  his  speculations  are  thus  of  very  doubtful  value ;  in 
some  ways,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  lessons  of 
history.  Professor  Bugge  constantly  assumes  that  a  Norse  poet  in 
Ireland,  especially  at  the  Norse  court  in  Dublin,  would  naturally  under- 
stand Irish  and  be  able  to  appreciate  and  imitate  Irish  legends.  This 
view  is  hardly  borne  out  by  what  we  know  of  the  Norse  occupation  of 
Ireland,  and  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  English  there  have 
been  in  contact  with  an  Irish -speaking  population  for  centuries,  no  such 
results  have  ensued  as  are  postulated  in  Professor  Bugge's  theories.  The 
attempts  to  discover  Irish  words  in  the  Eddie  poems  have  so  far  led  to  no 
important  results,  and  much  stronger  evidence  is  required  than  slight 
similarities  of  legend  or  expression  before  we  can  assume  that  there  was 
a  time  when  Irish  and  Norse  literature  were  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  Professor  Bugge  is  perfectly  honest  in  admitting  that  the 
similarities  may  often  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Irish,  but  the  admission 
has  little  or  no  influence  on  his  mode  of  treating  the  question.  It  is 
perhaps  significant  that  in  the  *  Introduction,'  written  specially  for  this 
translation,  there  is  much  less  said  about  Irish  influence,  and  more 
stress  is  laid  on  the  old  connexion  between  Scandinavia  and  Northern 
England.  There  is  a  priori  much  more  probability  in  theories  based 
upon  this,  for  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  there  must  have  been  a 
very  large  number  of  Danes  and  Norsemen  well  acquainted  with  English, 
and  perfectly  able  to  follow  the  narrative  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gleeman. 
The  proofs  which  Professor  Bugge  alleges  are,  however,  not  very  con- 
vincing and  he  has  omitted  one  which  is  perhaps  stronger  than  any  he 
has  used,  viz.  the  fact  that  the  poems  in  question  have  peculiarities  of 
metre  which  are  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  Norse  skalds,  but  agree 
perfectly  with  Old  English  forms.  Nor  has  sufficient  allowance  been 
made  for  the  possibility  of  a  German  (and  classical)  influence  passing 
directly  through  Denmark  to  the  North,  though  the  facts  of  history  would 
certainly  bear  out  such  a  view. 

For  most  readers  it  would  probably  have  been  of  advantage  if  Mr. 
Schofield  had  added  to  his  book  some  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  controversy,  apart  from  Professor  Bugge's  own  views.  His  careful 
and  highly  readable  translation  will,  however,  give  to  those  unacquainted 
with  Danish  an  opportunity  of  reading  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
that  side  certainly  which  is  most  attractive  to  the  English  reader.  One 
typographical  point  in  the  volume  is  open  to  objection  :  the  printer's 
device  of  using  a  Greek  ^  in  place  of  the  Danish  barred  o  certainly  mars 
the  appearance  of  every  page  on  which  it  occurs,  and  must  be  puzzling  to 
many  readers.     What,  for  example,  can  the  uninitiated  make  of  Htfilgi? 

W.  A.  Craigie. 

La  Reunion  des  Provinces  Septentrionales  a  la  Couronne  par  Philippe 
Aug2tste.  Par  le  Colonel  Boreelli  de  Serres.  (Paris  :  Alphonse 
Picard  et  fils.     1899.) 

Colonel  Borrelli  de  Serres  has  written  a  minute  and  closely 
argued  investigation  of  the  dates  which  historians,  as  late  as  MM. 
Luchaire,  Duruy,  and  Zeller,  have  given  to  the  appropriation  by  the 
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French  crown  of  the  provinces  of  Artois,  Amiens,  Yermandois,  and  Valois. 
He  shows  strong — I  am  inclined  to  think  conclusive — grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Amienois  was  acquired  in  1185,  Artois  in  1191  (Saint-Omer 
and  Aire  1211,  1223),  Yermandois,  in  parts,  1185,  1191,  1213,  Valois 
in  1213 ;  and  that  in  fact  the  whole  process  of  reunion  was  completed 
in  1213  on  the  death  of  the  Countess  Eleanor  of  Yermandois,  the  second 
sister  of  Ralph  the  Leper.  Down  to  1182,  Philip  of  Alsace,  husband  of 
EUzabeth  of  Yermandois,  is  known  as  count  of  Flanders  and  Yermandois. 
On  Elizabeth's  death,  Yalois  passed  to  her  sister  Eleanor,  then  a  third 
time  married,  and  the  wife  of  Matthew  of  Beaumont.  In  1185  Eleanor 
also  received  part  of  Yermandois,  Philip  of  Alsace  still  holding  Peronne  and 
S.  Quentin,  and  King  PhiHp  taking  the  Amienois  and  Bas-Santerre.  In 
1191  the  county  of  Peronne  also  passed  to  the  king,  on  the  death  of 
Philip  of  Alsace ;  but  he  granted  S.  Quentin  to  Eleanor  and  her  husband. 
M.  Borrelli  de  Serres  disproves  the  supposed  fifth  marriage  of  Eleanor,  but 
shows  that  she  was  most  probably  separated  from  her  husband  Matthew 
of  Beaumont.  On  her  death  in  1213  the  whole  of  her  possessions  fell  to 
the  crown,  part  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  1191,  part  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  ratified  in  1186.  Artois  itself  cannot  be  strictly 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  till  the  death  of  Philip  Augustus,  as 
during  his  life  he  held  it  merely  as  trustee  for  his  son,  who  was  the  real 
heir.  The  anonymous  chronicle  of  Bethune,  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
next  volume  of  the  *  Recueildes  Historiens,'  confirms,  as  M.  Cartellieri  has 
pointed  out,  the  view  taken  in  this  pamphlet.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
M.  Borrelli  distinguishes  a  second  Eleanor,  wife  of  Matthew  of  Beaumont, 
who  was  of  the  house  of  Soissons,  and  who  survived  her  husband.  She 
doubtless  married  him  on  his  divorce  from  the  heiress  of  Yermandois.  In 
these  careful  pages  very  considerable  light  is  thrown  on  a  question  which 
has  always  presented  great  difficulties.  W.  H.  Hutton. 


Life  of  St.  Edmund    of  Abingdon,  Archbishop  of    Canterbury.    By 
Frances  de  Paravicini.     (London :  Burns  &  Oates.    1898.) 

It  argues  a  strange  want  of  co-operation  among  publishers,  and  a 
stranger  want  of  co-operation  among  literary  Roman  Catholics,  that  two 
such  books  as  Dom  Wallace's  '  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury '  and  the  Life 
by  Baroness  de  Paravicini  should  be  issued  within  five  years  of  each 
other.  The  later  work  was  not  written  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
the  earlier,  for  Wallace  is  referred  to  at  least  twice  ;  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  in  his  appendices  there  will  be  found,  printed  in  full,  the  greater 
part  of  the  authorities  that  are  here  cited  from  manuscripts ;  nor  is  it 
stated  that  Wallace's  conclusions  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 

I  manuscripts  are  totally  at  variance  with  those  here  expressed.  For 
historical  readers  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  mainly  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  lost  Life  of  St.  Edmund  by  Matthew  Paris  may  be  found  in 
the  Cotton   MS.   Julius   D.  YL    f.   123.     Certainly  this  work  (which 

;  Wallace  printed  and  ascribed  to  Eustace,  a  monk  of  Christchurch)  con- 
tains many  passages  which  are  strikingly  similar  to  passages  in  Matthew 

I  Paris' s  history,   and  the  new  theory  is   one  of  sufficient  importance 

i  to  deserve  a  fuller  and  better  exposition  than  it  receives  at  the  author's 
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hands.  The  reasons  urged  by  Wallace  for  his  identification,  and  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  repeatedly  speaks  in  the  first 
person  as  an  eye-witness,  are  however  serious  enough  to  need  confutation 
before  Paris's  authorship  can  be  generally  accepted.  The  rest  of  the  new 
suggestions  here  put  forward  to  decide  questions  of  doubtful  authorship 
appear  to  be  little  more  than  guesses,  yet  one  of  them  at  least  seems 
likely  to  prove  happy.  It  is  the  suggestion  that  the  Life  printed  by  ^lar- 
tene  and  ascribed  to  Bertrand  is  really  the  work  of  Robert  Rich.  Good 
work  has  been  done  in  bringing  the  Addit.  MS.  15264,  f.  87,  to  notice, 
and  in  comparing  the  Lambeth  MS.  135,  f.  118,  with  the  printed  version 
of  the  Auxerre  MS.  (used  by  Martene),  of  which  it  was  said  to  be  a  copy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  written  for  an  audience  rather  devotion- 
ally  than  historically  minded ;  but,  inasmuch  as  attention  is  concentrated 
principally  on  the  archbishop's  early  history,  something  is  added  to 
Wallace's  scholarly  book.  Mary  Bate  son. 

Li  Livres  du  Goitveniement  des  Bois.  A  Thirteenth-century  French 
version  of  Egidio  Colonna's  Treatise  De  Bcgimine  Principum.  Now 
first  published  with  introduction  and  notes.  By  Samuel  Paul 
Molenaee,  Ph.D.    (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     1899.) 

Dr.  Molenaer  here  prints  for  the  first  time  (from  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Kerr,  of  New  York)  the  old  French  version, 
by  Henri  de  Gauchi,  of  Egidio  Colonna's  famous  treatise  De  Begimine 
Princijmm,  which  has  also  been  translated  into  Catalan,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  Hebrew,  besides  being  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  Hoccleve's  poem,  the  Gov  email  of  Princes.  Little  apology  was 
needed  for  the  publication  of  the  French  text,  which  has  a  special  interest 
of  its  own,  as  having  furnished  the  basis  of  the  better  known  Italian 
version,  edited  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Francesco  Corazzini.  It  is 
somewhat  strange,  however,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  in  his  introduction 
Dr.  Molenaer  does  not  more  than  casually  mention  the  correspondence 
between  the  French  and  the  Italian  versions.  He  seems  to  be  unaware — 
at  least,  that  is  the  legitimate  inference  from  his  silence  on  the  subject — 
that  the Bef/gimc?ito  d e'  Princi])i i^Tmtedhy  Corazzini  is  in  fact  a  translation, 
not  of  the  Latin  original,  but  of  the  French  version  of  the  latter.  About 
this  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  fact  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  colophon  of  the  Italian  manuscript,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Qui  finisce  il  Hbro  del  governamento  dei  re  e  dei  prenzi,  che  frate  Gilio  di 
Ptoma  dell'  ordine  di  Santo  Agostino  a  scritto.  El  quale  libro,  maestro  ^  per 
lo  comandamento  del  nobile  re  di  Francia,  coll'  aiuto  di  Dio  a  traslato  di  latino 
in  francescho,  cd  io  di  francescho  in  toscano,  non  agiognendo  ne  non  meno- 
vando  parola.  .  .  . 

Further,  a  comparison  of  a  few  test  passages  will  show  that  the 
French  version  used  by  the  Italian  translator  must  have  been  the 
identical  one  from  which  Dr.  Molenaer's  text  is  derived.  Thus,  in  bk.  i. 
pt.  ii.  chap,  xxvi  the  French  version  ^  renders  Laconienses  of  the 
original  by  une  gent  de  Grece,  the  Italian  has  itna  gente  di  Grecia ;  bk.  ii. 
pt.  iii.  chap,  x,  Latin  medici,  fabri,  domificatores  et  etiam  ipsi  milites 
becomes  in  the  French  ^  les  fevres  et  les  chevaliers  et  les  autres  ovriers,  in 

'  Blank  in  tlie  original,  ^  Molenaer,  p.  80.  ^  Ibid.  p.  250. 
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the  Italian  ilfabro  e  'Z  cavalieri  e  gli  altri  artefici ;  bk.  iii.  pt.  i.  chap  xiii, 
apitd  Locros  becomes  une  contree  in  the  French,''  ima  contrada  in  the 
Italian ;  bk.  iii.  pt.  iii.  chap,  ii,  venatores  cervorum  becomes  li  veneors 
des  autres  bestes  in  the  French/''  i  cacciatori  delV  altre  bestie  in  the 
Italian ;  bk.  iii.  pt.  iii.  chap,  iii,  erecta  cervix  becomes  in  the  French 
haitt  front  et  bone  chiere,^  in  the  Italian  alta  fronte  e  buona  cera  ;  bk.  iii. 
pt.  iii.  chap,  vi,  contra  dolos  A ffrorum  et pendentias  (7r<xecontm  becomes  in 
the  French  contre  les  sens  et  les  avisemenz  de  ceus  de  GrecCy'^  in  the 
Italian  contra  il  senno  e  V  avvedimento  di  quelli  di  Grecia.  Instances  of 
this  kind  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  original  in  juxtaposition  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
French  and  Italian  versions  will  furnish  another  striking  example  of  the 
dependence  of  the  last  upon  the  second,  and  will  also  give  some  idea  of 
the  relation  of  the  French  to  the  Latin  : — 

I  re  e  i  prenzi,  che  sono 
degni  di  si  grande  onore 
e  di  si  grande  reverenza, 
noil  debbono  essere  es- 
temperati.  E  di  questo 
avemo  esemplo  ne  le 
storie  anticlie  d'  uno  re 
che  avie  nome  Sardana- 
palo.  Qiiello  re  era  si 
nontemperato,  died  elli 
s'  era  tutto  dato  ai  diletti 
de  le  femine  e  de  la 
lussuria,  e  non  usciva 
fuore  de  la  sua  camera 
per  andare  a  parlare  ad 
alcuno  barone  del  sno 
reame,  anzi  lo  mandava 
per  lettera,  cio  che  elli 
volea  che  i  sui  prenzi 
facessero.  Che  tutte  le 
sue  parole,  e  tutto  il  sue 
intendimento  era  ne  la 
camera  in  seguire  le  sue 
malvagie  volonta  di 
lussuria.^ 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  where  the  French  departs 
from  the  Latin  (including  the  substitution  of  chambre  for  castrimi)  the 
Italian  does  the  same.  If  in  one  phrase  [di  questo  avcmo  esemplo  ne  le 
storie  anticlie)  the  Italian  seems  to  be  closer  to  the  Latin  [in  antiquis 
historiis)  than  to  the  French,  the  reason  is  pretty  obvious,  viz.  that 
the  text  of  the  French  version  printed  by  Dr.  Molenaer  is  corrupt 
in  this  place.  For  de  cen  nos  avons  es  essamplcs  hystoires  aucuneSf 
an  unintelligible  phrase,  which  seems  to  have  aroused  no  misgivings  in  Dr. 
Molenaer's  mind,  for  he  passes  it  without  remark,  we  should  read  de  cen 
nos  avons  essamples  es  hystoires  ancienes.  It  is  not  very  creditable  to 
the  editor  that  such  an  obvious  emendation  should  have  been  overlooked. 


Si  decet  personam  regiam 
ostendere  se  reverendam 
et  honore  dignam, 
maxime  indecens  est 
earn  esse  intemperatam. 
Exemplum  autem  liujus 
habemus  in  rege  Sar- 
danapallo,  qui  cum  esset 
totus  muliebris  et  deditus 
intemperantiae,  ut  reci- 
taturin  antiquis  historiis, 
non  exibat  extra  castrum 
suum  ut  liaberet  collo- 
quia  cum  baronibus 
regni  sui,  sed  omnes 
coUocutiones  ejus  erant 
in  cameris  ad  mulieres, 
et  per  litteras  mittebat 
baronibus  et  ducibus 
quod  vellet  eos  facere. 


Li  rois  qui  sont  dignes 
de  si  grant  ennour  et  de 
si  grant  reverence  ne 
doivent  pas  estre  desa- 
temprez.  Et  tie  cen  nos 
avons  es  essamples 
hj^stoires  aucunes  d'un 
rois  qui  estoit  apele 
Sardinapaulus.  Cil  rois 
estoit  si  desatemprez  que 
il  estoit  tout  donne  as 
deliz  de  fame  et  do 
luxure  et  n'issoit  mie 
liors  de  chambre  por 
parler  as  barons  de  son 
reaume,  ainz  lor  escri- 
voit  par  lettres  cen  que 
il  voloit  que  [li]  princes 
feiissent.  Quer  toutes 
ses  paroles  estoient  en 
chambres  as  dames,  et 
toute  s'entente  estoit  en 
ensuivre  les  deliz  de 
luxure."^ 


*  Molenaer,  p.  289. 
«  Ibid.  p.  59. 


Ibid.  p.  375.  «  Ibid.  p.  377. 


"  Corazzini,  p. 


Ibid.  p.  381, 
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The  note  he  does  g^e  on  the  passage,  viz.  that  *  the  spelling  Sardinapaulus 
suggests  a  f olk-ethymological  [sic]  process  in  the  scribe's  mind  :  Sardinia 
+  Paulus,'  we  could  very  well  have  dispensed  with.  The  above-quoted 
passage,  it  may  be  observed,  has  a  special  interest  for  students  of  the 
'  Divina  Commedia,'  as  it  almost  certainly  suggested  to  Dante  the  phrase 
he  employs  in  the  'Paradiso '  (xv.  107-8)  with  reference  to  Sardanapalus : — 

Non  v'  era  giunto  ancor  Sardanapalo 
A  mostrar  cio  che  in  camera  si  puote — 

a  phrase  which  recalls  the  biblical  expression  '  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness.' 

Dr.  Molenaer's  omission  to  note  the  dependence  of  the  Italian 
version  on  the  French,  and  its  relation  to  the  text  he  has  printed,  has 
seriously  impaired  his  efficiency  as  editor.  That  he  was  unable  to  collate 
his  manuscript  with  the  numerous  others  (there  are  at  least  fifteen)  in 
various  European  libraries  is  no  doubt  his  misfortune  rather  than  his 
fault,  but  he  should  at  least  have  made  use  of  such  means  as  he  had  at . 
his  disposal.  A  collation  of  the  Italian  text  (which  he  mentions  among 
his  authorities)  with  that  of  the  French  version  would  have  been  of  very 
material  assistance  to  him,  as  we  have  shown  above.  Again  by  means  of 
the  Italian,  Dr.  Molenaer  might  have  approximately  dated  the  French 
version,  instead  of  practically  ignoring  the  question  of  dates,  the  only 
reference  to  the  subject  being  a  casual  observation  in  a  note.  The  Italian 
translator  states  that  he  brought  his  task  to  a  conclusion  on  June  16, 
1288.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  French  translation  from  which  the 
Italian  was  made  must  have  been  completed  some  little  time  before  that 
date. 

Dr.  Molenaer  appears  to  have  reproduced  the  text  of  his  manuscript 
with  fidelity.  He  gives  no  explanation,  however — at  least  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any^ — of  his  use  of  brackets,  nor  of  the  method  he  has 
followed  in  introducing  emendations  into  the  text.  The  reader  is  left  to 
discover  for  himself  that  the  readings  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are 
those  of  the  manuscript,  for  which  the  editor's  own  corrections  or  con- 
jectures have  been  substituted  in  the  text.  In  printing  from  a  single 
manuscript  the  wiser  course  seems  to  be  to  place  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions in  the  apparatus  criticus.  Even  the  most  plausible  corrections 
require  strong  justification  before  they  can  safely  be  adopted  in  the  text. 
For  instance  on  page  3  for  the  manuscript  reading  *  en  cui  pussance  il 
escrit,'  Dr.  Molenaer  reads  '  en  cui  cuisse  est  escrit,'  on  the  ground  that 
the  Latin  text  has  *  in  cujus  femore  scribitur.'  This  emendation  at  first 
sight  appears  perfectly  justified,  but  the  fact  that  the  Italian  version 
reads  *  in  cui  possanza  elli  e  fatto  e  scritto '  shows  that  pussance  is  not  a 
mere  slip  on  the  part  of  the  copyist  of  this  particular  manuscript,  as  the 
editor  has  somewhat  hastily  assumed  to  be  the  case. 

We  have  noted  one  or  two  misprints,  e.g.  ethymologique  on  p.  443  ; 
and  Yews  for  Jews  on  p.  449.  In  other  respects  the  book  is  very  care- 
fully printed.  Its  value  both  to  historical  and  literary  students  would 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  indices  of  proper  names, 
and  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  writer  of  the  treatise. 

Paget  Toynbee. 
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II  ^^^ 

II  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  xorescrved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office : 
II  Edivard  IL  Vol.  II :  1313-7.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
■I         1898.) 

II    The  text  of  this  volume,  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Handcock  and  Mr.  R.  C. 

||  Fowler,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  it,  marked  by  the  greatest 
accuracy ;  and  in  the  index,  compiled  by  Mr.  Handcock  and  extending 
over  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  I  have  detected  no  omission  and 
only  one  error. 

A  good  many  of  the  more  important  entries  have  already  been  printed 
in  extenso  in  the  *  Parliamentary  Writs,'  Rymer's  *  Foedera,'  and  other  col- 
lections, but  a  mass  of  details  of  the  most  varied  kind,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  is  now  rendered  easily  accessible  for  the  first  time. 
The  influence  of  the  Scottish  war  is  very  evident.  The  departure  of  the 
king  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  lawlessness  on  all  sides  :  armed 
gangs  of  robbers,  often  containing  knights,  plundered  and  murdered  ;  the 
quarrel  between  the  town  and  gown  at  Oxford  again  burst  out  (p.  153). 
The  king  borrowed  right  and  left,  and  paid  generally  by  grants  of 
custodies  and  marriages.  Food  and  fodder  had  to  be  purveyed  at  a  high 
price  in  the  years  of  scarcity,  but  somewhat  below  the  market  price 
(pp.  543-4 ;  cf.  Rogers,  *  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  '),  and  the  officials 
were  sometimes  attacked  (p.  239).  A  royal  agent  going  to  the  army 
with  money  seized  the  horses  of  a  monastery  for  the  king's  service  : 
abbot  and  monks  attacked  him  and  rescued  the  horses  (p.  424).  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  the  government  was  in  the  malpractices  of  its 
officials.  Complaints  abound  of  the  wrongdoings  of  sheriffs,  keepers  of 
the  forests,  keepers  of  castles,  commissioners  of  array.  Thomas  de 
Cressy  was  appointed  to  select  sixty  men-at-arms  in  the  wapentake  of 
Broklestowe,  co.  Nottingham.  He  first  assembled  a  large  number  and 
told  them  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  Scotland  at  their  own  expense,  but 
took  bribes  to  let  all  off  except  the  sixty  ;  '  and  when  he  had  taken  the 
selected  men  towards  Scotland  he  received  gifts  from  them  to  permit 
them  to  return.'  Seaport  towns  were  allowed  to  equip  privateers  against 
the  Scots  {e.g.  p.  8) :  there  were  soon  complaints  from  *  the  society  of 
Almain  merchants,'  the  merchants  of  Dordrecht  and  Ypres,  of  ships 
boarded,  scuttled  and  sunk,  merchandise  seized,  merchants  and  crews 
killed  and  imprisoned,  by  a  ship  called  the  *  St.  John  of  la  Rye,'  fitted 
out  by  the  barons  and  good  men  of  Winchelsea  to  protect  England  against 
the  king's  Scotch  enemies  (pp.  234,  235).  The  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
Builth  was,  according  to  the  '  commonalty  of  the  king's  town  of  Buelt,* 
a  master  in  the  art  of  extortion  (pp.  322-3) ;  and  the  men  of  the  castle, 
*  maliciously  seeking  occasion  against  the  said  commonalty,  went  forth 
by  night  from  the  castle,  and  feigned  to  besiege  the  castle  and  shot 
arrows  at  it ;  and  afterwards,  having  secretly  re-entered  the  castle, 
wickedly  laid  such  attack  upon  the  burgesses  of  the  town,  and  on  that 
account  imprisoned  very  many  of  the  burgesses  in  the  castle  '  (p.  325). 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  medieval  prison  by  a  complaint  of  a  Lynn 
merchant  of  unjust  imprisonment  *  in  the  depth  of  the  gaol  of  Wysebech, 
among  thieves,  where,  by  toads  and  other  venomous  vermin,  he  was  so 
inhumanly  gnawn  that  his  life  was  despaired  of '  (p.  318). 

There  are  many  entries  relating  to  the  disturbances  at  Bristol,  which 
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should  be  compared  with  the  account  given  in  the  Life  of  Edward  II  ascribed 
to  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury  in  the  Rolls  series.  The  latter  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  disturbance  to  a  dispute  between  the  commonalty  and 
fourteen  of  the  principal  burgesses  about  port  and  market  dues  ;  but  as 
he  calls  Bartholomew  of  Badlesmere  procurator  totius  negotii,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  the  Monk's  account  the  entries  in  the 
Patent  Rolls,  where  the  quarrel  is  represented  as  one  between  Bartholo- 
mew of  Badlesmere,  the  keeper  of  the  castle,  and  the  commonalty  of 
Bristol.  The  Patent  Rolls  contain  very  interesting  details  of  the 
resistance  of  the  town  to  the  sheriff  *  with  the  great  posse  of  the  county,' 
and  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  townspeople  to  besiege  the  castle  (pp.  69, 
489). 

The  question  of  the  Gloucester  inheritance  had  not  yet  led  to  an  open 
quarrel — the  heirs  having  decided  to  leave  the  lands  in  the  king's  custody 
till  Christmas  1317,  or  longer  if  no  partition  had  been  agreed  to  by  that 
date  (p.  G6G).  But  the  rebellion  of  Llewelyn  Bren  had  already  given 
trouble  in  the  Gloucester  estates  in  South  Wales.  As  early  as  1  Dec. 
1315  an  order  was  issued,  '  by  the  good  advice  of  the  king's  lieges  of 
those  parts,'  for  the  garrisoning  and  provisioning  of  the  castles  of  Cardiff 
and  the  neighbourhood.  On  7  Feb.  1310  '  the  men  of  South  Wales  and 
West  Wales  who  have  offered  to  go  at  their  own  expense  against 
Llewellyn  Bren  and  his  accomplices  until  Easter'  were  assured  that 
their  service  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  them  or  their  heirs  (p.  433). 
The  grants  of  redress  of  grievances  hastily  issued  on  the  same  day  by  the 
king  and  parliament  at  Lincoln,  in  answer  to  the  petitions  of  the  men  of 
South  and  West  Wales  and  North  Wales,  were  doubtless  an  attempt  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  rebellion.  No  means,  however,  were  provided  by 
which  these  reforms  should  be  carried  out ;  and  the  revolt  of  Llewelyn 
Bren,  originating  from  purely  personal  motives,  seems  to  have  had  no 
beneficial  result  even  indirectly,  save  only  the  example  of  his  own 
courageous  self- surrender  :  Ego  mc  traclam  pro  toto  populo  :  melius  est 
cnlm  ut  units  moviatur  quavi  tola  gens  exiilet  vel  glad'io  perimatur.^ 

A.  G.  Little. 

Dal  Comune  alia  Signoria  :  Saggio  sul  Governo  di  Taddeo  IPcpoli   in 
Bologna.     (Bologna :  N.  Zanichelli.    1897.) 

This  volume  is  the  apologia  not  only  of  Taddeo  Pepoli  but  of  urban 
despotism  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Republican  government  fell  earlier 
at  Bologna  than  at  Florence  only  because  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  were 
more  evenly  divided,  because  the  upper  bourgeoisie  did  not  gain  so 
complete  a  victory,  because  both  in  foreign  and  civil  war  parties  looked 
to  the  capable,  if  unruly,  nobles  as  their  leaders.  The  more  prosperous 
became  the  town  the  more  eager  was  the  craving  for  peace.  Political 
indifferentism  displayed  itself  in  the  decline  of  the  larger  councils  both  in 
the  communal  constitution  and  in  the  trade  guilds.  In  the  council  of 
four  thousand  at  Bologna  the  attendance  shrank  to  two  or  three  hundred. 
Power  was  entrusted  both  in  the  republic  and  the  trades  to  smaller  bodies, 
sometimes  to  the  council  of  credenza,  or  the  executive  officials,  some- 

.     .  ^  Chronicles,  Edioard  I  and  II,  ii.  217. 
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times  to  a  balia  unknown  to  the  normal  constitution.  The  leading  party 
more  easily  dominated  these  smaller  bodies ;  shifting  oligarchies  were  but 
the  half-way  house  to  more  permanent  despotisms.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  peace  could  only  be  won  by  the  concentration  of  authority  in 
a  single  hand.  As  an  oligarchy  is  based  on  wealth  it  was  only  natural 
that  it  should  become  merged  in  the  sway  of  the  wealthiest  family.  The 
Pepoli  were  bankers,  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  house  not  only  at 
Bologna  but  in  Italy.  Their  riches  and  wide  connexions  marked  them 
out,  as  afterwards  the  Medici,  as  the  natural  sovereigns  of  their  town. 

Dictatorship  was  no  new  thing  at  Bologna.  Rolandino  dei  Passeggeri 
had  been  virtually  a  despot.  Taddeo  Pepoli's  father,  Romeo,  had  a  short 
lease  of  power.  The  legate  Bertrand  du  Poyet  had  developed  from  a  peace- 
giver  into  a  tyrant ;  his  expulsion  was  due  perhaps  less  to  his  tyranny  than 
to  his  tonsure  and  his  foreign  birth.  The  collapse  of  the  serious  attempt 
to  restore  order  by  republican  machinery  rendered  a  native  despotism 
inevitable.  The  foreign  podestd  could  but  be  the  tool  of  the  dominant 
party  which  appointed  the  officials  who  examined  his  conduct  at  the  close 
of  office.  The  Anziani  clclla  Colomba  in  vain  converted  their  olive  branch 
into  a  rod.  Interest  was  attaching  itself  not  to  the  municipal  palace  nor 
the  halls  of  the  arts,  but  to  the  individuals  who  led  the  tAVO  chief  family 
factions,  the  Gozzadini  and  the  Pepoli.  A  chance  tumult,  a  little  more 
serious  than  usual,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Gozzadini :  the  despotism 
of  Taddeo  Pepoli  w^as  the  direct  or  indirect  consequence.  The  author 
defends  Taddeo  from  the  charge  of  provoking  the  final  conflict,  in 
which,  indeed,  he  appeared  as  a  mediator.  Nor  was  his  despotism 
the  immediate  result,  for  nearly  two  months  expired  before  the  blood- 
less revolution  which  made  Taddeo  hereditary  lord  under  the  style  of 
conservator  of  peace  and  justice.  In  this  the  mercenary  troops  played 
some  little  part,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  magistracy,  the  Anzicml, 
connived  at  their  own  overthrow,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the 
genuine  assent  of  the  people  was  the  real  title  by  which  Taddeo  gained 
and  retained  his  power. 

The  foundation  of  a  despotism  did  not,  of  course,  imply  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  constitution.  To  the  despot  was  transferred  the  authority 
of  the  whole  people,  and  he  exercised  this  through  the  existing  machinery. 
The  Anziani  from  being  the  supreme  magistracy  became  an  administra- 
tive board  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord's  vicar.  The  j^odestcl  was  no 
longer  appointed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  Anziani^  but  was 
dominated  and  salaried  by  Taddeo,  who  had  become  the  fount  of  justice, 
and  who  delegated  to  the  podestd  his  powers,  civil  and  criminal,  and  the 
prerogative  of  pardon.  The  occasional  commissions  of  sapicntl,  on  whom 
previously  dictatorial  powders  had  been  conferred,  were  now  merely  the 
lord's  personal  advisers,  selected  according  to  the  character  of  the  business. 
The  great  council  of  four  thousand  continued  to  elect  the  officials  of  the 
commune,  but  the  register  was  under  the  lord's  control  and  it  had 
divested  itself  of  legislative  authority.  The  old  statute  book  was  still 
used,  but  Taddeo  could  constitutionally  add  or  amend  on  his  individual 
authority.  Yet  all  this  might  probably  have  availed  the  despot  little 
unless  his  power  had  insinuated  itself  within  the  trade  corporations  which 
were  really  the  foundation  of  the  communal  constitution.    Taddeo's  election 
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would  itself  prove  their  political  decadence,  but  the  author  well  displays 
the  process  by  which  the  several  trades  gradually  submit  their  juris- 
diction and  their  legislative  and  administrative  powers  to  the  lord  and  his 
vicar.  The  trades  after  all  had  the  most  direct  interest  in  peace  and 
order ;  for  them  the  despot  was  less  a  master  than  an  arbitrator.  In  the 
trading  town  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  despot  should  be  not  a  noble 
soldier  but  a  banker  and  professor  of  law.  Yet  the  lawyer  could  not  be 
an  *  unarmed  prophet ;  '  he  wielded  absolute  power  over  the  mercenary 
force  which  had  superseded  the  famous  societies  of  arms  and  arts. 

Taddeo,  though  a  man  of  peace,  had  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  His 
aims  were  to  restore  the  superiority  of  Bologna  in  Romagna,  and  to  aid 
in  preserving  the  balance  of  power  among  the  greater  Italian  states.  The 
former  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  lords  of  Ravenna  and  Forli ; 
the  latter  led  him  into  the  alliance  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  the  Visconti 
against  the  Scaligers.  With  the  decline  of  the  great  Veronese  house  the 
Visconti  became  the  dangerous  power ;  Taddeo  therefore  allied  himself 
with  Florence  against  Milan  and  Pisa,  and  his  troops  were  involved  in  the 
crushing  defeat  which  the  Florentines  experienced  in  their  attempt  on 
Lucca  in  1341.  Florence  and  Bologna,  united  as  they  were  by  close 
commercial  ties,  were  natural  bulwarks  against  the  advance  of  the 
ambitious  northern  despots,  but  the  sympathy  which  Taddeo  accorded  to 
the  fallen  duke  of  Athens  led  to  temporary  coolness.  When  the  grand 
company  swept  through  Italy  Taddeo,  as  other  powers,  preferred  black- 
mail to  defeat  or  plunder.  His  last  act  was  a  peace  with  Lucchino  Visconti, 
whose  progress  along  the  Via  Emilia  he  had  done  much  to  check. 

The  relations  of  Taddeo  with  the  papacy  are  a  matter,  perhaps,  rather  of 
internal  than  of  external  politics.  The  author  believes  that  the  cause  of 
the  pope's  offence  with  Bologna  was  not  so  much  the  ignominious  expulsion 
of  his  legate,  Bertrand  du  Poyet,  as  the  conference  of  sovereignty  upon 
Taddeo.  Weak  as  the  Avignon  papacy  was,  and  faithful  as  the  Bolognese 
people  to  their  chosen  lord  even  in  the  face  of  interdict,  the  pope  was  able 
to  bring  peculiar  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  university  town.  In  vain 
Taddeo  removed  the  university  to  Castel  San  Pietro,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  interdict,  and  bound  the  professors  not  to  desert  Bologna.  The 
students  sank  to  fifty,  and  now  that  Pisa,  Perugia,  Padua,  and  Pavia  had 
law  schools  of  their  own  revival  was  more  difficult.  Hence,  though 
Taddeo  was  supported  by  the  town  in  resistance  to  the  conditions  first 
imposed,  he  preferred  compromise  to  conflict,  and  his  cause  was  pleaded 
by  the  other  Guelfic  states,  anxious  to  present  a  united  front  to  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  The  papacy  was  content  with  a  moderate  tribute  and  the 
nominal  transference  of  sovereignty  to  the  nuncio,  who  then  appointed 
Taddeo  vicar.  Thus,  like  other  neighbour  despots,  Taddeo  added  a  papal 
title  to  the  practical  sovereignty  which  rested  on  acceptance  by  the  people. 

E.  Armstbong. 

Calendar  of  Close  Bolls,  Edward  II,  1323-1327;  Calendar  of  Close 
Bolls,  Edward  III,  1330-1333  ;  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls,  Edivard 
III,  1338-1340.     (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office.     1898.) 

Three  volumes  of  these  indispensable  calendars  in  one  year  marks  a  rate 
of  progress  that  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  fact  is  the  more  remarkable 
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since  both  the  Close  Roll  volumes  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevenson.  There  is  no  need  to  add  further  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  work  as  an  analyser  of  medieval  records.  The 
Patent  Roll  Calendar,  prepared,  under  the  deputy  keeper's  *  immediate 
supervision,'  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Isaacson,  is  in  all  substantial  matters  as  solidly 
and  carefully  prepared  as  could  be  wished,  and  the  index  in  particular 
surpasses  the  high  standard  set  by  earlier  volumes.  Indeed,  as  experience 
ripens  the  editors'  knowledge,  the  blunders  occasionally  found  in  earlier 
volumes  become  rarer,  and  we  may  note  with  particular  satisfaction  the 
progress  made  in  the  direction  of  a  subject-index,  and  the  increased  pains 
taken  to  bring  references  to  the  same  person  or  place  under  one  single 
head  in  the  index.  I  have  had  occasion  to  test  all  these  volumes  with 
some  particularity  in  this  latter  respect,  and  cannot  forbear  testifying 
very  strongly  to  the  patient  care  taken  to  ensure  minute  accuracy  in 
dealing  with  the  vast  masses  of  detail  which  the  Calendars  make  acces- 
sible. Such  slips  as  I  have  noted  are  of  a  very  trivial  kind,  and  are 
recorded  with  no  wish  to  over-estimate  their  importance.  In  the  Edward 
II  Calendar  *  Ufford  *  is  indexed  under  both  *  Ufford '  and  '  Dufford,' 
without  any  cross  reference,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  escape  noticing  the 
important  entry  on  p.  236.  The  Thomas  Wake  of  Liddell  and  Thomas 
Wake  of  Blisworth  are  not  distinguished  in  the  index,  though  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  text  gives  material  for  deciding  which  entry  refers 
to  which  person.  Under  the  common  head  of  '  Warenne,  John  de,  earl 
of  Surrey,'  there  are  included  not  only  the  references  to  the  then  living 
Earl  Warenne,  the  rival  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  the  last  of  his  line, 
but  several  references  to  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  Warenne  of  the  days  of 
Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  and  even  to  a  much  smaller  bearer  of  the  same 
name, '  John  Warenne  of  Ightefeld,'  removed  from  the  office  of  coroner  of 
Shropshire  by  the  king  because  of  his  possessing  an  insufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  that  humble  office  (pp.  302-8).  Bromfieldin  Denbighshire  is  put 
by  the  indexer  in  the  modern  Flintshire  (p.  684).  Pursuing  the  same 
families  in  the  Edward  III  Close  Roll  volume,  there  is  a  similar  confusion 
to  be  found  between  the  two  Wakes,  which  is  in  this  case  the  more 
regrettable  as  the  text  would  easily  have  set  the  indexer  right  without 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  two  cousins.  On  the  other 
hand  no  single  reference  is  made  to  an  erroneous  page,  and  the  Warenne 
index  is  absolutely  faultless.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  see  why  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  who  only  comes  accidentally  into  the  volume  at  all, 
should  be  indexed  under  '  Alemannia,  Richard  de,'  without  a  cross 
reference,  while  under  '  Almain  '  we  are  referred  to  the  entry  '  Richard.' 
But  one  cannot  refrain  from  noting  with  admiration  the  way  in 
which  the  various  '  Boltons,'  *  Newtons,'  and  '  Nortons  '  are  successfully 
distinguished.  Mr.  Isaacson  is  accurate  as  regards  the  Warennes,  care- 
fully distinguishing  the  two  earls  John  and  all  their  kinsfolk.  He 
makes  a  slip,  however,  in  indexing  as  '  Warenne,  William  de,  bailiff  of 
WiUiam  Corbet,'  a  man  whom  the  entry  on  p.  525  shows  to  have  been 
*  WiUiam  de  Watecote,*  a  name  altogether  omitted  in  the  index.  The 
numerous  Ufford  and  Wake  references  are  in  each  particular  absolutely 
right,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  compiler  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  indexes, 
Mr.  Isaacson  has  successfully  distinguished  between  Thomas  Wake  of 
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• 
Bliswoi'tli  and  Thomas  of  Liddell.  An  unnoticed  printer's  error  turns 
p.  293  into  p.  329.  To  dwell  on  these  points  is  tedious,  but  it  is  only  by 
such  minute  examination  of  details  that  a  work  which  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  detail  can  be  successfully  tested.  It  is  enough  to  show  how  carefully 
these  calendars  are  put  together.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Petrarch :  the  first  Modern  Scholar  and  Man  of  Letters.  A  selection  from 
his  Correspondence  with  Boccaccio  and  other  Friends,  designed  to 
illustrate  the  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance.  Translated  from  the 
Original  Latin,  together  with  Historical  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
jAikiES  Harvey  Robertson,  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, with  the  Collaboration  of  Henry  Winchester  Rolfe,  some- 
time Professor  of  Latin  in  Swarthmore  College.  (New  York  and 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1898.) 

The  title  of  this  book  on  Petrarch  explains  the  purpose  of  the  authors. 
It  is  an  introduction  to  Petrarch  and  to  the  study  of  his  letters,  and  as 
such  it  is  well  designed  and  well  executed.  It  does  not  carry  one  very  far, 
or  contain  anything  new,  but  it  makes  a  good  beginning,  and  puts  the 
reader  in  the  right  direction.  A  full  account  of  Petrarch,  his  life, 
character,  studies,  and  all  his  works,  is  much  wanted  in  English.  This 
present  volume  contributes  to  that  vast  undertaking  some  well-chosen 
extracts  from  Petrarch's  letters,  with  notes  and  explanations,  such  as  may 
help  to  increase  the  demand  for  a  complete  biography  of  Petrarch.  It 
does  not,  it  must  be  said,  give  very  much  in  addition  to  its  versions  of 
the  selected  epistles.  The  view  of  the  Renaissance  is  that  conventional 
one  which  has  long  been  a  weariness  :  '  the  initial  spiritual  struggle  of 
modern  times,'  '  the  first  great  forward  movement,'  phrases  such  as  these, 
together  with  casual  allusions  to  '  the  lucubrations  of  Peter  Lombard  or 
Thomas  Aquinas,'  raise  some  misgivings.  The  editors  commit  themselves 
to  a  sharp  distinction  between  *  medieval '  and  '  modern,'  a  distinction 
which  would  cut  right  through  the  whole  work  of  Petrarch,  and  which  is 
disproved  in  every  line  of  his  writing.  It  is  significant  of  the  authors' 
point  of  view  that  while  they  allow  the  learning  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
they  will  not  admit  him  anywhere  near  the  humanists  ;  '  he  remained 
medieval  in  all  his  thought.'  *  But  with  Petrarch  it  was  otherwise,'  they 
continue.  *  He  first  among  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  was  endowed 
with  a  passionate  love  for  the  beauty  of  ancient  literature,  and  an  entire 
sympathy  with  its  ruling  ideas,'  &c.  Yet  a  page  or  two  further  on  we 
find  confession  of  *  Petrarch's  inability  to  free  himself  from  the  medieval 
delusion  as  to  the  profound  allegorical  significance  of  the  AeneidJ*  II 
valait  Men  la  peine  d' avoir  un  hon  genie  :  why  this  emphatic  depreciation 
of  the  medieval  scholarship  of  John  of  Salisbury,  when  your  first  of  the 
moderns  believes  that  Virgil's  Aeolus  is  an  allegory  of  Reason,  the  winds 
being  allegorical  anger  and  mad  desire  ?  It  detracts  something  from  the 
merit  of  the  book  that  it  fails  to  recognise  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  progress  of  learning  in  the  middle  ages.  It  applies  the 
common  formula  of  '  medieval '  and  '  modern,'  with  others  even  more 
dangerous,  such  as  '  monastic  '  and  '  secular,'  to  the  ambiguous,  distracted, 
and  contradictory  effusions  of  an  author  who  more  than  others  is  in  need 
of  a  biographer  without  prejudices,  an  opportunist,  a  '  Trimmer.'     How- 
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ever,  the  extracts  here  given  speak  for  themselves  :  those  especially  from 
the  inaccessible  Seniles  will  be  found  welcome.  The  portrait  of  Petrarch 
in  M.  de  Nolhac's  '  Petrarque  et  I'Humanisme '  is  here  reproduced. 

W.  P.  Ker. 


History  of  England  under  Henry  IV.     By  James  Hamilton  Wylie, 
M.A.     Vol.  IV.     (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1898.) 

Mr.  Wylie  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  completion 
of  the  arduous  task  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  this  day  of  small  things,  when  manuals,  series,  and  text- 
books take  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  our  historians,  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  writer  who  does  not  shrink  from  a  piece  of  work  which  cannot  be 
achieved  in  less  than  half  a  lifetime.  The  merits  and  defects  of  his  book 
have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  notices  of  the  previous  volumes  in  this 
Review  that  we  may  be  dispensed  from  enlarging  upon  them  here.  The 
few  chapters  which  wind  up  the  story  of  the  reign — forming  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  volume — are  executed  on  the  same  plan  and  call  for 
no  revision  of  judgment.  Mr.  Wylie  turns  away  the  wrath  of  the  critics 
who  have  found  fault  with  his  over-minuteness  by  pleading  that  his  book 
may  provide  some  philosophic  historian  with  a  storehouse  of  facts,  and  by 
providing  a  most  admirable  index  of  over  200  pages  to  ease  his  labours. 
On  one  point,  the  incorporation  of  archaic  words  and  phrases  into  his 
text  and  notes,  he  remains  impenitent.  The  necessity  of  providing  a 
list  of  rare  and  obsolete  words  extending  to  thirty-six  pages  might  have 
been  thought  a  sufficient  punishment  if  it  had  not  deprived  us  of  tbat  list 
of  addenda  and  corrigenda  which  had  been  promised.  Some  matters, 
however,  have  been  put  right  in  the  appendices,  and  the  final  review  of 
Henry's  career  supplies  a  much  more  adequate  account  of  his  early  life 
than  that  contained  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  first  volume.  Mr.  Wylie 
takes  a  somewhat  despondent  view  of  the  positive  results  of  his  researches. 
He  does  not  think  that  we  have  sufficient  material  to  draw  a  full  and 
lifelike  portrait  of  the  first  Lancastrian  king  as  he  appeared  to  contem- 
poraries, and  he  pricks  Landor's  comparison  of  Henry  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  by  the  severe  decision  that  '  if  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a 
policy  can  be  traced  in  this  aimless  reign  of  thirteen  years  it  was 
thwarted  by  the  toils  of  disaffection  that  everywhere  beset  his  throne.' 
But  of  this  at  least  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Wylie  has  made  the  Henry  I\' 
of  history  much  more  real  to  us  than  he  was  before.  Those  who  come 
after  him  will  not  find  much  to  glean,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  source,  printed 
or  unprinted,  which  he  has  not  ransacked.  The  principal  passages  in  the 
unpublished  documents  in  the  Record  Office  which  have  been  used  in  the 
course  of  the  work  are  printed  in  several  appendices,  and  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  student  of  the  period.  Lists  of  parliaments  and  officers  of 
state,  a  table  of  money  values,  and  an  elaborate  itinerary  of  Henry  IV 
add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  a  work  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
stimulate  others  to  do  for  reigns  yet  waiting  their  historian  what  Mr. 
WyUe  has  done  once  for  all  for  that  of  the  first  Lancastrian  sovereign. 

James  Tait. 
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Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  and  other  analogous  documents 
preserved  in  the  Public  Becord  Office.  Henry  VII.  Vol.  I.  (London  : 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.  1898). 

The  publication  of  this  volume  marks  a  fresh  development  in  the  process  of 
rendering  accessible  the  wealth  of  material  preserved  in  the  Public  Eecord 
Office,  and  it  will  be  appreciated  especially  by  the  biographer,  the  genealo- 
gist, and  the  county  historian.  The  date  at  which  the  present  series  begins 
is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  old  calendar  of  inquisitions  stopped  at 
3  Richard  III  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inquisitions  of  1  Henry  VII  which 
are  here  calendared  afresh.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  its  existence 
will  not  be  considered  a  permanent  bar  to  the  publication  of  an  adequate 
calendar  of  medieval  inquisitions  ^os^  mortem,  for  it  is  by  comparing  the 
two  calendars  that  the  manifold  defects  of  the  earlier  and  the  merits  of 
the  later  appear  in  the  most  striking  light.  The  old  calendar  of  the 
Record  Commissioners  was  published  between  1806  and  1828  in  four  folio 
volumes  covering  the  reigns  from  Henry  HI  to  Richard  III ;  it  was  nothing 
but  a  transcript  of  the  official  manuscript  calendars  which  were  appar- 
ently compiled  solely  for  fiscal  purposes ;  they  contained  merely  a  list  of 
the  manors  held  by  the  deceased  and  supplied  no  information  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  his  death,  value  of  his  lands,  name  or  age  of  his  heir. 
They  served  the  student  only  as  an  index,  leaving  him  still  under  the 
necessity  of  visiting  the  Record  Office  for  any  details  he  might  require. 
The  present  series  amply  supplies  all  these  defects ;  the  exact  date  of 
death,  and  of  the  inquisition,  the  name  and  age  of  the  heir  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  number  of  his  manors,  their  exact  value,  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  held,  and  the  liabilities  with  which  they  were  encumbered  are 
all  fully  set  out.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  this  series  will  eventually 
embody  a  mass  of  detailed  information  above  and  beyond  that  for  which 
inquisitions  post  mortem  are  primarily  consulted.  It  will  add  materially 
to  the  means  for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  decay  of  customary  tenures, 
of  the  rise  of  rents,  and  of  the  inclosure  of  common  lands  and  conversion 
of  arable  to  pasture  ;  and  thus  it  will  amply  justify  Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte 
in  projecting  a  series  like  the  present  which  is  bound  to  involve  consider- 
able labour  and  expense.  The  calendar  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  who  also  supphes  an  introduction  explaining  the  methods  of 
inquisition  and  the  various  classes  of  documents  contained  in  this  volume. 
The  chief  drawback  is  that  the  inquisitions  are  far  from  complete ;  there 
is  for  instance  none  on  Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  1495, 
and  several  other  more  or  less  known  persons  who  died  within  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  are  not  represented  in  its  pages  ;  and  though  the 
inquisitions  may  generally  be  considered  unimpeachable  evidence,  they  are 
not  always  free  from  error.  For  instance,  the  name  of  Jasper  Tudor's  wife 
is  in  three  inquisitions  given  as  Anne,  and  in  three  others  as  Katherine, 
and  on  p.  217  the  father  of  Edward  IV  is  curiously  called  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  That  the  index  is  fairly  exhaustive  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  occupies  almost  a  third  of  the  volume,  but  there  might 
have  been  a  cross  reference  from  Woodville  to  Widville,  the  spelling  of 
the  inquisitions,  and  possibly  from  Tyrrell,  as  well  as  from  Tyrell,  to  Tirell ; 
and  there  should  have  been  one  from  Wotton,  even  if  that  is  not  a  more 
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correct  spelling  than  Wootton,  of  the  name  of  the  Kentish  family  which 
appears  in  the  inquisitions  as  Wutton.  Mr.  Maskelyne  might  also  have 
supplied  the  years  of  the  Christian  era ;  he,  no  doubt,  can  remember  the 
exact  date  on  which  Henry  VII  began  to  reign,  but  the  less  specialised 
student  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  21  August  15  Henry  VII  is 
in  1500  and  22  August  15  Henry  VII  is  in  1499.  A.  F.  Pollard. 


Lascianaf  nebst  den  dltesten  evangelischen  Synodal^protohollen  Polens, 
1555-1561.  Herausgegeben  und  erlautert  von  Dr.  Hermann  Dalton. 
(Berlin :  Eeuther  und  Reichard.     1898.) 

This  volume  is  the  third  of  a  comprehensive  but  somewhat  disjointed 
series  of  '  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Kirche  in  Russland,' 
a  subject  to  which  Dr.  Dalton  has  devoted  the  labours  of  a  lifetime.  The 
first  volume,  published  in  1887,  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Russia,  mainly  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ;  the 
second,  published  in  1889,  is  styled  more  vaguely  *  Urkundenbuch  der 
evangelischen  reformirten  Kirche  in  Russland,'  so  that  the  connexion  of 
the  present  volume  with  its  predecessors  is  not  particularly  close.  It  is 
more  naturally  associated  with  the  life  of  John  Laski  or  a  Lasco  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Dalton  in  1881,  and  translated  into  English  in  188G.  As  the 
title  indicates,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts ;  the  first  (pp.  86-368) 
contains  a  number  of  pieces  justificatives  for  Laski's  life — mainly 
letters  with  one  or  two  doctrinal  treatises — laboriously  collected  from  the 
archives  at  Vienna,  Konigsberg,  Basel  University,  the  Czartoryski  library 
at  Cracow,  and  especially  from  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg. 
They  cover  the  period  from  1515  to  1558,  and  touch  upon  the  history  of 
many  lands,  for  Laski  took  a  cosmopolitan  view  of  his  missionary 
duties,  and  his  apology  to  his  natural  sovereign  for  his  devotion  to 
foreign  churches  almost  anticipates  Wesley's  claim  to  the  whole  world 
for  his  parish.  There  are,  however,  only  two  letters  referring  to  Laski's 
activity  in  England,  but  the  second,  dated  London,  26  Oct.  1550,  and 
addressed  to  Bucer,  is  of  some  importance  as  showing  Laski's  influence 
on  Hooper  in  the  *  Vestments  controversy.'  The  second  part  contains 
the  minutes  of  the  various  synods  of  the  reformed  churches  held  in 
Little  Poland  from  1555-1561,  in  which  Laski,  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  reformed  churches  in  that  province,  took  the  leading  part. 
During  these  years  Protestantism  in  Poland  reached  its  high-water 
mark,  but  the  union  which  Laski  sought  to  effect  was  never  satisfactorily 
established,  and  shortly  after  his  death  in  1560  the  reaction  began  which 
left  Poland  one  of  the  most  devotedly  Roman  Catholic  countries  in 
Europe,  Laski's  own  kindred  contributing  not  a  little  to  that  end.  The 
signal  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  lends  especial  interest  to  the 
study  of  its  history,  and  the  fact  that  this  volume  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  contemporary,  unprinted,  and  practically  inaccessible  docu- 
ments, is  sufficient  testimony  to  its  value  for  all  students  of  the  history 
of  Poland  and  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  A.  F.  Pollard. 
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The  Domesday  oflnclosures,  1517-1518.     Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  by  I.  S.  Leadam.    (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1897.) 

These  two  volumes  form  an  important  addition  to  the  material  which 
has  recently  been  accumulating  relative  to  the  inclosing  movement  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  yet  they  contain  only  a  portion  of  the 
numerous  documents  which  Mr.  Leadam's  researches  have  brought  to 
light,  and  which  he  intended  to  print,  had  funds  been  available. 

When  in  1892-4  Mr.  Leadam  edited  the  Lansdowne  MS.  dealing 
with  the  inquisitions  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1517,  he 
came'  to  the  conclusion  that  that  document  contained  only  an  'abstract 
of  excerpts '  from  the  mass  of  original  presentments  made  before  the 
Commissioners  by  each  Hundred  and  subsequently  returned  by  them  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  present  work  Mr.  Leadam  prints  in  full 
a  number  of  these  chancery  returns,  all  in  fact  that  he  could  discover  at 
the  Record  Office,  but  not  all  that  must  once  have  existed,  and  with 
them,  as  being  parallel  evidence,  the  notes  made  by  Dugdale  on  the 
inquisitions  taken  for  Warwickshire  in  1517,  1518  and  1549.  The 
surviving  chancery  returns  [relate  to  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  Bedfordshire, 
Essex,  Lincolnshire  and  Cheshire ;  but  those  for  the  last  five  counties 
are  very  fragmentary.  ^Ir.  Leadam  accordingly  in  drawing  his  conclu- 
sions confines  himself  mainly  to  the  first  five.  These  conclusions  are 
given  in  the  introduction,  and  were  intended  to  be  illustrated  by 
elaborate  statistical  tables,  arranged  under  no  fewer  than  twenty -one 
schedules,  for  each  of  the  counties,  but  unfortunately  space  has  only 
been  actually  found  for  those  dealing  with  the  Berkshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire inquiries.  The  introduction,  however,  constantly  refers  to  the 
others,  the  printing  of  which  was  only  given  up  at  the  last  moment. 
Other  documents  which  Jilr.  Leadam  has  had  to  defer  printing,  but  refers 
to,  are  the  chancery  summons  issued  on  the  termination  of  the  inquisi- 
tions of  1517  and  1518  to  enforce  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1488  (4  Hen.  VII, 
c.  19)  which  gave  Henry  VIII  as  feudal  lord  a  right  to  receive  half 
the  profits  of  all  the  lands  held  immediately  of  the  Crown  where  *  houses 
of  husbandrye  '  had  fallen  into  decay  and  not  been  restored,  and  a  number 
of  entries  in  the  rolls  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  some  200  in  all,  which 
record  the  final  results  of  the  proceedings  thus  initiated.  The  mass  of 
new  material  at  Mr.  Leadam's  command  is  therefore  considerable,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  their  production  entails  any  great  modification  in 
the  views  hitherto  held  as  to  the  course  of  the  inclosing  movement. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  smallness,  after  all,  of  the  acreage 
aft'ected  as  compared  with  the  opposition  raised.  Though  the  returns 
deal  with  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  total  of  inclosures  recorded  in  the 
five  counties  where  the  returns  appear  to  be  almost  complete  is  only 
about  40,000  acres,  and  some  10,000  of  these  were  inclosures  for  corn- 
growing  and  not  for  sport  or  pasture.  In  Berkshire,  for  instance,  where 
the  inclosures  for  arable  are  peculiar  in  exceeding  those  for  pasture,  the 
area  of  land  affected  is  only  1*53  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  persons 
evicted  670,  causing  the  destruction  of  119  houses.  Still,  Mr.  Leadam 
is  able  to  reach  some  interesting  conclusions :  for  instance  (p.  49),  that 
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*  there  was  no  saperior  security,  as  fancied  by  later  generations,  for 
cultivators  of  ecclesiastical  soil ; '  (p.  65)  that  *  ecclesiastical  bodies  let 
their  best  land  and  farmed  their  worst,'  while  lay  landowners  did  the 
reverse  ;  or,  again,  that  the  leaseholders  as  a  rule  had  the  largest  farms, 
the  average  being  over  fifty  acres,  while  a  lay  lord  of  a  manor,  farming 
himself,  as  a  rule  was  content  with  about  thirty.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  to  be  gleaned  about  the  rental  value  of 
different  districts  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  messuage,  while 
the  county  historian  will  find  the  work  useful  in  tracing  the  ownership 
of  estates.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  first  of  the 
statistical  tables  would  have  been  more  useful  if  Mr.  Leadam  had  re- 
arranged the  returns  into  geographical  groups,  instead  of  preserving  the 
purposeless  order  of  the  original  presentations.  W.  J.  Corbett. 


Letters  and  Pai^ers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British  Museum,  and  else- 
where in  England.  Arranged  and  catalogued  by  James  Gaihdner 
and  B.  H.Brodie.  Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.     1896,  1898.) 

These  two  volumes  are  edited  with  the  care  and  skill  which  mark  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gairdner,  who  is  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Brodie.  They  contain 
the  important  years  1540  and  1541,  which  witnessed  the  end  of  the 
monastic  suppression,  the  episode  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  the  fall  of  Thomas 
Cromwell.  Like  the  former  volumes  of  this  magnificent  series  they  consist 
partly  of  matter  that  has  already  seen  the  light,  and  may  have  been  used 
by  historical  students.  Some  of  the  papers  which  they  epitomise  were  first 
published  in  full,  for  example,  in  the  '  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,'  a 
former  undertaking  which  had  progressed  considerably  before  it  was 
abandoned.  Indeed,  all  the  letters  belonging  to  these  two  years,  which 
are  found  in  extenso  in  the  first  and  the  eighth  volumes  of  that  collec- 
tion, reappear  in  these  volumes,  in  admirable  summaries ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  so  careful  is  the  work,  rearranged  as  to  month  or  day  of  date.  In 
the  same  way  the  literary  knowledge  of  the  editors  enables  them  to 
indicate  repositories  where  duplicates  of  their  documents  may  be  found, 
if  there  are  any  ;  and  books  and  authors,  such  as  Burnet,  Strype,  Rymer, 
and  Ellis,  in  which  any  of  them  are  already  given.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
carefully  considered,  from  the  beginning,  whether  it  is  worth  the  time 
and  labour  to  epitomise  originals  that  are  easily  accessible  at  fall  length, 
in  place  of  simply  indicating  where  they  may  be  had  ;  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  an  advantage,  for  one  thing,  to  have 
brought  together  all  that  there  is  about  a  matter.  Suppose,  e.g.,  that  an 
ambassador  writes  a  letter  to  the  king,  and  by  the  same  post  writes 
another  to  Cromwell  about  the  same  thing,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
published  already,  but  the  other  never  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  have  them  both 
epitomised  together. 

To  turn  to  the  contents  that  have  not  been  published  before : 
the  wonderful  monthly  lists  of  grants  are  continued,  forming  a  vast 
storehouse  of  information  concerning  the  devolution  of  the  monastic 
property.     There  are  some  letters  of  the  monastic  visitors  to  Cromwell 
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which  seem  to  be  new— e.^.  that  of  Ap  Rice  (vol.  xv.  p.  102).  The 
pension  lists  of  the  dissolved  houses,  with  the  names  of  the  convents  and 
the  official  designations  of  various  members  of  them,  are  full  of  interest : 
see,  for  example,  that  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  (vol.  xv.  p.  185). 
There  are  some  papers  concerning  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  New 
Foundation  which  have  not,  that  I  know,  been  brought  out  before,  as, 
e.g.,  that  for  the  conversion  of  Rochester  (p.  147).  There  are  some 
anecdotes,  or  stories,  which  might  be  worked,  as  that  about  *  the  book 
called  a  legend,'  which  was  daily  used  in  the  late  monastery  of  Carlisle, 
in  which  the  service  of  Thomas  Becket  and  '  the  usurped  name  papa  ' 
wer6  unrased,  which,  when  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  late  monastery 
would  have  rased,  the  chief  chanter  went  off  with  the  book,  &c.  (pp.  301, 
304).  It  is  not  unamusing  to  find  the  rector  of  a  parish,  a  few  months 
after  the  Great  Bible  had  been  made  the  standard  version  and  ordered  to 
be  bought  by  parishes,  asking  to  be  sufficiently  excused  by  having  one 
Bible  '  of  the  least  price,'  because  there  was  but  one  person  who  could 
read  it.  It  casts  a  curious  hght  upon  the  king's  threat  to  make  Sir  John 
Gostwick  '  a  poor  Gostwick '  if  he  did  not  let  Cranmer  alone,  to  see  Sir 
John's  accounts,  and  what  large  sums  of  money  passed  through  his 
hands  as  treasurer  of  firstfruits  and  tenths.  In  short,  there  are  many 
matters  in  these  volumes  which  illustrate  and  might  enliven  the  history 
of  those  times. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Gairdner's  two  Prefaces,  they  are  careful  and 
laborious,  and  good  examples  of  their  kind.  But  it  remains  difficult  to 
see  the  use  of  these  extensive  introductions,  or  their  exact  position  in 
literature.  They  are  cast  in  the  form  of  '  continuous  narrative,'  so  that 
they  have  something  of  the  appearance  of  history ;  and  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  title  of  history  would  not  be  claimed  for  them.  They  are 
evidently  very  difficult  to  write  :  indeed,  no  method  of  writing  can  be 
imagined  so  difficult.  And  yet  they  are  not  easy  reading  with  all  the 
pains  taken  over  them.  Details  pour  in  upon  the  main  line  incessantly, 
so  as  to  exhaust  attention.  There  is  a  great  deal  given  over  again  that 
is  in  other  books  and  is  common  property.  Mr.  Gairdner  is,  of  course, 
no  way  responsible  for  this  form  of  writing ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
critical  students  of  the  period  may  be  aided  or  corrected  by  some  of  the 
remarks  of  so  high  an  authority.  It  must  be  added  that  there  are  some 
expressions  which  seem,  perhaps,  to  show  a  defective  apprehension  of 
great  principles.  Thus  we  read  of  '  the  new  system  introduced  by  Henry 
in  his  own  kingdom,  by  which  the  temporal  sovereign  should  have  supreme 
spiritual  jurisdiction  also '  (p.  xix) :  again,  '  a  catholic  reaction  had  set 
in,  and  was  henceforth  to  be  maintained,  but  without  any  renunciation  of 
royal  supremacy  or  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  authority '  (p.  xlix) : 
again,  Cranmer  '  was  the  most  frank  of  all  theologians  in  admitting  that 
royal  theology  must  ultimately  determine  the  faith  of  the  whole  nation  '  (p. 
xli).  It  is  unjust  to  any  writer  to  quote  an  incidental  expression  which  he 
may  have  used  to  enforce  a  point,  as  if  it  were  his  whole  opinion,  when 
he  gives  in  other  places  any  indication  that  his  whole  opinion  is  different ; 
but  Mr.  Gairdner  gives  no  indication  in  these  prefaces  that  his  whole 
opinion  is  different  from  these  expressions,  and  that  he  ia  here  momentarily 
speaking  as  if  he  were  unaware  that  Henry  brought  no  new  principle 
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into  the  English  constitution  by  his  new  title  of  supreme  head,  but 
merely  asserted  with  great  violence  the  ancient  and  inalienable  supre- 
macy of  the  crown.  And  yet  on  reading  over  Cromwell's  attainder  as, 
inter  alia,  '  a  detestable  heretic  '  who  had  imported  books  against  the 
'  articles  of  religion  declared  by  the  king  by  the  authority  of  parliament ' 
(xv.  216),  one  is  half  inclined  to  allow  the  disagreeable  expression 
*  royal  theology.'  It  is  curious  that  a  writer  of  such  attainments  should 
speak  of  puritanism  as  existent  in  1541.  'Puritanism,  it  is  clear,  had 
shrunk  into  its  shell,  and  did  not  dare  any  longer  to  put  out  its  head ' 
(xvi.  iii).  What  can  be  gained  by  using  a  word  which  by  the 
consent  of  Roman  and  Anglican  writers  came  into  being  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

R.  W.  Dixon. 


Les  Origines  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  :  Ignace  et  Lainez.    Par 
Hermann  Mulleb.     (Paris  :  Librairie  Fischbacher.     1898.) 

This  work  deals  in  a  very  interesting  way  with  the  origin  and  early 

history  of  the  Jesuits.     Its  object  is  stated  as  a  problem — to  explain  the 

peculiar   position,   work,   and   history  of  the  order.     The   treatment  is 

meant  to  be  purely  historical  in  method,  and  it  would  be  so  if  the  author 

had  entirely  escaped  the  lively  passions  which  (as  he   truly  says)  the 

subject   so   often  excites.     He  is,  however,  successful  in  showing  how 

much  that  has  been  explained  as  miraculous,  or  at  any  rate  unique,  is 

simply  due  to  historic  causes  and  gradual  development.     In  doing  this 

he  necessarily  crosses  some  other  writers  upon  the  subject.     The  sketch 

(in  chapter  i.)  of  Ignatius  himself  is  one  of  the  best  parts,  although  that 

of  Lainez  (chapter  iv.)  is  about  as  good.     The  injustice  done  to  Lainez 

by  the  comparative  neglect  he  has  encountered  is  duly  noted,  and  the 

great  part  he  played  in  the  history  of  the  order  is  properly  insisted  upon. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  several  literary  and  psychological  problems 

arise,  and  the  former  are  very  clearly  indicated  where  solution  is  not  pos- 

,^ible.    But  the  attempt  at  proving  a  close  relation  between  the  Mussulman 

brotherhoods  and   the  conception  of  Ignatius  is  strained  :  resemblance 

there  was  naturally  bound  to  be.     In  many  points  the  new  order  was 

parallel  in  its  history  to  the  earlier  Christian  orders.     But  it  belonged  to 

the  new   world   of   absolute  monarchies  and  large  units  :    it  no  doubt 

inherited  peculiarities  from  its  Spanish  home — the  spirit  of  a  crusading 

chivalry,  and  also  of  a  reforming  enthusiasm— it  further  found  itself  face 

to  face  with  a  new  difficulty  in  the  growth  of  protestantism.     All  these 

things  made  a  very  peculiar  future  possible.     But  the  importance  of  the 

new  problem  was  not  seen  at  once  :  the  leaders  wavered  between  a  career 

of  missions  to  heathen  and  one  of  reconquering  territory  lately  lost ; 

when  once  the  latter  was  chosen  the  effect  was  intense  :  the  impulse  given 

by  a  new  difficulty  to  solve  had  been  already  seen  in  the  growth  of  the 

Franciscans,  whose  peculiar  history  was  due  more  to  the  special  difficulty 

they  attacked  than  to  any  great  originality  in  their  methods  ;  the  new 

order  of  St.  Ignatius  had  the  same  advantage.    The  many  points  of  interest 

in  the  *  Spiritual  Exercises '  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  are 

touched  upon  in  their  proper  place,  while  much  incidental  information  is 
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given  in  the  notes.  The  author  is  always  interesting,  and  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  special  difficulties  of  his  materials,  the  responsibility 
for  which  is  not  his.  J.  ?•  Whitney. 

Beitrage  zur  engliscUen  Geschichte  im  Zeltalter  Elisabeths.  Von  Dr. 
Ernst  Bekker.     (Giessen  :  J.  Ricker'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1899.) 

This  is  a  reprint  from  part  x.  of  the  '  Giessener  Studien  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Geschichte,'  and  consists  of  three  interesting  essays,  all  having  to  do 
with  some  foreign  aspects  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  first  shows  the  marked  development  of  certain  German 
industries  in  England  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  reign.  In  1661, 
when  she  began  the  much  needed  work  of  reforming  the  coinage,  the 
queen  also  employed  German  miners  to  develope  the  metallic  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  the  art  of  mining  being  ill  understood  at  home.  Attempts 
had  been  made  in  the  same  direction  under  Edward  VI,  but  had  failed 
for  want  of  money ;  nor  does  the  new  industry  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress  at  first.  Abundance  of  ore  was  found  in  Borrowdale, 
Keswick,  and  Newlands  ;  but  it  was  claimed  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  withstood  even  the  queen's  orders  to  allow  free  output,  till 
his  rebellion  and  attainder  in  1569  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
enterprise.  There  was  quite  a  little  colony  of  Germans  at  Keswick,  who 
required  a  German  parson  of  their  own,  and  by  whom  six  smelting 
furnaces  were  kept  going.  Germans  also  found  occupation  as  coin  refiners 
and  as  farm  servants  in  England.  The  second  essay  is  on  the  Bildungs- 
reise,  as  the  author  calls  it — that  is  to  say,  the  continental  tour — of 
Thomas  Cecil,  son  of  Elizabeth's  great  minister,  on  which  he  was  sent 
at  the  age  of  twenty  with  a  view  to  finish  his  education.  The  young 
man  sadly  disappointed  his  father,  showing  a  much  greater  love  of  horses 
and  Parisian  dissipation  than  of  those  studies  he  was  intended  to  pursue. 
But  apart  from  the  persons  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
story.  The  last  essay  is  the  most  elaborate,  on  the  African  trade  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  commercial  war  with  Portugal,  a  subject  which, 
like  that  immediately  preceding,  has  been  partly  discussed  in  Major 
Hume's  recent  publication,  '  The  Great  Lord  Burghley.' 

James  Gaibdner. 

Documents  conceniant  les  Belations  entre  le  Due  d'Anjou  et  les  Pays- 
Bas,  1576-1584.  Publics  par  P.  L.  Mullee  et  A.  Diegerick.  Vol. 
IV.    (The   Hague:   Nijhoff.    1898.) 

The  documents  here  printed  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct  parts. 
The  first  contains  those  which  relate  to  Anjou  down  to  the  date  of  his 
formal  inauguration  as  sovereign,  while  the  latter  takes  up  the  thread 
after  the  momentary  rupture  caused  by  his  treacherous  attack  on  Antwerp. 
Anjou's  acts  as  sovereign  were  for  the  most  part  formal,  due  rather  to 
his  officials  than  to  himself,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  editor's 
purpose.  The  attack  on  Antwerp  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
illustration,  and  the  only  document  given  on  this  subject  is  printed  because 
it  has  been  ascribed — wrongly,  think  the  editors — to  the  pen  of  Des 
Pruneaux. 
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In  the  earlier  period  the  correspondence  illustrates  the  extreme  weak- 
ness both  of  the  army  of  the  estates  and  of  that  of  Parma.  The  war  had 
practically  come  to  a  standstill  from  want  of  resources.  Parma  could  do 
no  more  than  cling  helplessly  to  his  trenches  round  Cambrai.  The  new 
regiments,  pompously  raised  by  the  estates,  were  composed  of  deserters 
from  the  old.  C'est  pitie,  wrote  Villers,  de  laisser  faire  tant  de  nouvelles 
compagnies  au  detriment  des  vieilles.  Nostre  cavallerie  se  pert  du  tout, 
et  se  font  comme  heurre  au  soleil  par  telles  iiouvelles  levies.  A  serious 
attack  from  France  must  have  swept  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands, 
especially  as  the  Spanish  provinces  were  chiefly  fed  by  their  French 
neighbours.  But  was  the  French  attack  serious?  The  Spaniards  did 
not  know,  nor  did  the  Netherlanders,  nor  did  the  French  agents  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  letters  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Spanish  spies  in  France 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  problem.  It  was  Anjou's  purpose  to 
represent  that  his  brother,  the  king,  had  a  complete  understanding  with 
himself,  that  the  royal  troops  ostentatiously  massed  to  prevent  his  advance 
were  merely  a  blind.  The  suspicious  movements  of  Catherine  de'  Medici 
were  carefully  watched.  Did  she  journey  to  the  frontier  to  push  or  to 
pull  back  her  son  ?  Je  nefay  douhte  que  la  bonne  dame  ne  tdchera  que  de 
mcsler  les  cartes  de  plus  en  plus,  wrote  Martigny  to  Parma.  There 
were  rumours  even  that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  secretly  supporting 
Anjou.  The  French  prince's  forces  were  respectable  both  in  quantity  and 
quahty,  but  were  miserably  led.  Extracts  are  printed  from  the  journal, 
which  is  also  the  apologia,  of  the  experienced  cavalry  officer  La  Chatre, 
and  these  not  only  give  an  admirable  description  of  the  campaign,  but-- 
explain  its  ultimate  failure.  Cambrai  was  relieved  without  an  action, 
but  two  days  afterwards  the  French  horses  were  dying  of  starvation. 
Anjou's  army  was  ready  to  disband  ;  the  divisions  between  the  hetero- 
geneous corps  nearly  led  to  fighting :  many  of  the  French  nobles  left  the 
field.  The  want  of  co-operation  between  Anjou  and  his  new  subjects  was 
soon  obvious.  The  estates-general  sent  Marnix  to  urge  him  to  relieve 
Tournai,  but  they  supplied  neither  troops  nor  money ;  civilians  meddled 
with  the  mobilisation  ;  the  estates  of  Brabant  counter- ordered  regiments 
and  were  unable  to  pay  their  quota  ;  neither  party  executed  its  engagements. 
The  whole  course  of  negotiations  with  Anjou  brought  into  prominence 
the  fundamental  separatism  of  the  provinces.  As  late  as  February  1582, 
though  Guelders  had  abandoned  open  opposition,  Utrecht  still  refused 
to  recognise  the  prince,  while  his  acceptance  by  Friesland  was  merely 
nominal ;  Ghent  was  prepared  to  make  its  Calvinistic  conscience  the  pre- 
text for  the  withdrawal  of  its  allegiance.  Anjou's  visit  to  England  was 
in  some  measure  an  excuse  to  escape  from  an  intolerable  position.  His 
return  inevitably  led  to  the  tragedy  of  Antwerp. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Orange  and  the  council  of  state  should 
make  overtures  for  reconciliation  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Anjou's 
attempt  on  Antwei-p.  The  alternative,  however,  was  probably  the  active 
hostility  of  France,  perhaps  even  a  union  between  France  and  Spain. 
Anjou  did,  indeed,  open  negotiations  with  Parma,  while  Henry  III  wrote 
to  the  prince,  disclaiming  responsibility  for  his  brother's  action  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  begging  that  he  might  not  be  molested  on  his  retreat. 
The  documents  prove  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  the  provinces  to 
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accept  a  compromise,  and  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  marvellous 
personal  ascendency  of  Oi^ange,  who  alone,  perhaps,  believed  in  a  policy 
of  forgive  and  forget.  The  northern  provinces  assumed,  as  before,  an 
attitude  of  passive  indifference,  but  the  populace  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels 
were  opposed  to  reconciliation,  and  strongest  of  all  were  the  opinions  of 
the  men  of  Ghent,  who  disliked  the  substitution  of  a  political  for  a  re- 
ligious basis  of  alliance.  The  French  entourage  of  Anjou  was,  on  its  side, 
profoundly  irritated,  as  appears  even  in  the  letters  of  Des  Pruneaux,  the 
ablest  of  his  advisers,  who  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Netherlands. 
Both  parties  were  ultimately  obliged  to  recede  from  their  pretensions. 
Anjou's  troops  were  starving,  his  officers  slipping  away  to  France,  his  own 
health  giving  presage  of  his  premature  end.  On  the  other  hand  the 
presence  of  the  French  garrisons  in  the  four  towns  which  they  had 
surprised  was  a  source  not  only  of  annoyance  but  of  extreme  danger. 
Moreover  the  very  troops  which  the  estates  had  been  desirous  of  expelling 
became  essential  for  the  relief  of  Eindhoven,  which  Parma  now  besieged. 
The  result  was  the  treaty  published  on  2  April  1583,  which  provided 
that  Anjou  should  withdraw  his  garrisons  and  take  up  his  residence  at 
Dunkirk,  while  the  French  troops  under  Biron's  command  should 
co-operate  in  the  relief  of  Eindhoven.  This  period  ends  gloomily  enough. 
Difficulties  in  the  payment  of  the  troops  at  once  reappeared.  The  only 
gain  was  that  the  spectre  of  a  Franco- Spanish  alliance  temporarily 
vanished,  while  Henry  III  could  not  definitely  abandon  the  Netherlands 
so  long  as  his  brother's  sovereignty  was  nominally  recognised.  The 
documents  conclude  with  an  admirable  letter  of  Jean  Bodin,  which 
summarises  the  situation  ;  in  this  he  mentions  the  engagement  of  Orange 
to  Teligny's  widow, 

mariage  plustost  faict  que  discouru,  que  Ton  a  trouve  ung  peu  estrange,  mais 
ung  mauvais  garcon  a  diet  que  c'est  de  rinvention  des  ininistres  et  que  Ton  luy 
envoye  de  par  et  comme  la  iille  des  esglises  reforniees  de  la  France,  comme 
a  Venise  la  seigneurie  advoue  ime  de  lenrs  gentilz  femmes,  la  mariant  fiUe  de 
Saint- Marc. 

Orange's  sceptical  contemporaries  regarded  his  marriages  as  the  baro- 
meter of  his  political  changes  and  the  thermometer  of  his  religious 
temperature.  E.  Armstrong. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  Sir  W.  \V.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Vol.  I :  To  the  Overthrow  of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archi- 
pelago.    (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1899.) 

To  the  complaint,  so  often  made,  that  the  history  of  the  east  is  unin- 
telligible, and  that  Indian  affairs  are  uninteresting,  the  present  volume 
may  be  cited  in  ample  proof  that  such  is  not  a  necessity  of  the  case.  A 
lack  of  sufficient  information,  rather  than  any  inherent  dulness  of  the 
subject  matter,  is,  perhaps,  the  real  cause  why  oriental  histories  have  the 
credit  of  being  jejune,  and  for  fulness  of  knowledge  about  the  country 
whose  story  he  is  now  writing  Sir  W.  Hunter  must  stand  unrivalled. 

The  present  volume,  the  first  of  five  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, is  in  the  main  introductory,  and  deals  with  the  series  of  events  which 
educated  the  Enghsh  to  hold  the  position  in  India  which  they  came 
finally  to  inherit  from  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.     After  briefly  de- 
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scribing  the  various  overland  routes  to  India  of  antiquity,  and  showing 
how  these  came  to  be  blocked  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Ottomans  at  Constantinople,  and  their  subsequent 
seizure  of  Egypt,  Sir  W.  Hunter  begins  his  history  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Portuguese  discovery  of  the  sea  passage  to  India,  and  describes 
the  characteristics  of  their  dominion  in  the  east.  The  celebrated  papal 
bull  of  1493  had  given  to  Spain  all  infidel  lands  west  and  south  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  in  mid-ocean  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  the 
Azores  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  (considered  as  a  single  group),  and  to 
•Portugal  the  opposite  part  of  the  hemisphere,  namely,  the  oceans  lying 
east  and  south  of  this  demarcation.  Sir  W.  Hunter  is  at  some  pains 
to  show  that  the  action  of  Alexander  VI  was  in  this  instance  entirely 
consonant  with  the  ideas  of  international  law  prevalent  at  that  time.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except  such  arbitration  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  no  course  (short  of  war)  was  open  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
sovereigns.  The  pope  in  secular  affairs  represented  what  we  now  call 
the  concert  of  Europe ;  he  had  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  Christian  princes,  granting  also  the  ratification  of  conquests 
in  all  non-Christian  lands.  Thus  in  the  preceding  century  Portugal  had 
owed  the  recognition  of  her  independence  and  her  status  as  a  European 
power  to  a  papal  bull,  and  a  like  instrument  that  none  questioned  had 
given  the  Portuguese  an  exclusive  right  •  to  the  lands  recently  discovered 
by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  In  the  next  century,  of  course,  these 
papal  awards  were  questioned,  even  Francis  I,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church,  venturing  to  remark  that  he  would  fain  see  the  testament  of 
Father  Adam  which  had  authorised  his  holiness  to  divide  out  the  world, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  naturally  challenged  '  the  donation  of  the  bishop  of 
'  Rome,'  declaring  that  '  the  use  of  the  sea  and  air  is  common  to  all,  as 
neither  nature  nor  public  use  and  castom  permitteth  any  possession 
thereof.'  English  seamen  before  long  made  good  her  claim,  but  the 
catholic  powers  naturally  declined  to  accept  might  for  right.  The  Portu- 
guese consistently  ignored  the  march  of  events,  and,  considering  all  India 
as  their  own,  stigmatised  the  Dutch  intruders  as  '  rebels  '  and  the  English 
as  *  pirates '  for  thus  impiously  disregarding  the  papal  settlement  of  the 
Indies  as  exclusively  belonging  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  And,  curiously 
enough,  this  view  of  the  question  obtains  in  the  popular  mind  even  at 
the  present  day,  for  in  Portugal,  where,  in  the  lack  of  a  native  gold 
currency,  the  English  sovereign  has  been  adopted  as  a  convenient  medium 
of  exchange,  the  pound  sterling  is,  in  common  parlance,  still  known  as 
the  pirata. 

In  point  of  fact  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  had  taken  the  grand  title  of 
'lord  of  the  Indies,'  never  possessed  more  of  India  than  a  few  petty 
settlements  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  at  the 
present  day  Portugal  holds  in  dominion  as  many  square  miles  of  Indian 
land  as  ever  she  did  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  the  total  native  popu- 
lation of  her  territory  is  probably  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  real  '  India  Portugueza '  was  the  power  of  her  fleet, 
which  dominated  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  considering  how  small  was  the 
nation  at  home  (the  Portuguese  probably  numbering  less  than  a  million), 
with  the  immense  distance  lying  between  Goa  and  Lisbon,  this  was  in- 
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deed  a  marvellous  achievement.  Success  was  no  less  rapid  than  it  was 
lasting.  Within  the  single  reign  of  King  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate  (1495- 
1521)  Vasco  da  Gama,  doubhng  the  Cape,  had  given  Portugal  command 
of  the  commerce  of  the  east,  and  under  the  great  viceroy  Albuquerque  the 
Indian  Ocean  became  a  Portuguese  sea  (remaining  so  for  the  next  century), 
the  Moslem  powers  being  held  in  check  by  the  Portuguese  fort  at  Ormuz 
and  by  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eed  Sea. 

To  the  Portuguese  nation  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  dominion  of  the 
East  meant,  however,  a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  commercial  monopoly. 
ThQir  Asiatic  victories  were  a  revival  of  the  crusades  of  Christendom 
against  Islam,  and  Albuquerque  (like  Reginald  of  Chatillon  rather  more 
than  three  centuries  before)  had  a  fine  scheme  for  carrying  off  the  bones 
'  of  the  abominable  Mafoma,'  which  he  imagined  to  be  entombed  at 
Mecca,  in  order  ultimately  to  exchange  these  relics  with  the  Grand  Turk 
for  possession  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  would  the  king  of 
Portugal  have  taken  vengeance  on  Islam,  the  nefandissimi  MacJiometi 
secta  of  Pope  Nicholas  V,  and  have  retrieved  the  loss  of  the  holy  places 
in  Palestine.  But  all  this  was  not  to  be,  for  Portugal  in  1580  was 
absorbed  in  Spain,  and  the  Portuguese  sea  power  in  the  east  was  wrecked 
in  the  collapse  of  the  Armada,  and  before  the  sixty  years  of  her  captivity 
to  Spain  were  at  an  end  the  supremacy  of  Portugal  in  the  Indian  seas 
had  passed  to  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 

The  rise  of  the  two  great  East  India  companies  of  Amsterdam  and 
London,  their  trade  jealousies,  and  the  different  policy  on  which  each  was 
worked,  are  matters  which  Sir  W.  Hunter  treats  with  much  detail  in  the 
concluding  chapters  of  the  present  volume,  which  closes  with  an  impartial 
account  of  the  catastrophe  of  1623  commonly  known  as  the  '  massacre  of 
Amboyna.'  In  the  result  the  EngHsh  were  expelled  from  the  Spice  Archi- 
pelago, and  this  brought  about  our  ultimate  establishment  on  the  main- 
land of  India.  In  regard  to  Amboyna,  what  James  I  might  and  ought  to 
have  effected  at  the  time,  Cromwell  carried  through  in  1654,  when  the 
states-general  of  Holland  finally  ordered  '  that  justice  be  done  upon  those 
who  were  partakers  or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of  the  English  at 
Amboyna.'  This  tardy  justice,  however,  failed  to  efface  the  revengeful 
feehng  that  Englishmen  cherished  against  the  Dutch  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century.     As  Sir  W.  Hunter  points  out, 

the  memory  of  a  great  wrong  unredressed  and  of  innocent  blood  unavenged 
embittered  their  trade  rivalry,  intensified  each  crisis  of  political  strain,  and 
furnished  a  popular  cry  for  two  wars  .  .  .  [becoming]  an  antipathy  which 
liardened  and  set  into  a  national  tradition.  That  tradition  not  only  affected  our 
internal  and  dynastic  politics,  but  profoundly  infiucnced  the  march  of  events  in 
Europe.  If  Holland  and  England  had  been  friends  at  heart,  instead  of  occasional 
allies  by  interest,  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV  would  have  encountered  a  very 
different  strength  of  resistance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a  further 
instalment  of  Sir  W.  Hunter's  '  History.'  A  very  full  index  is  appended  to 
the  present  volume  ;  this,  however,  is  not  quite  sufiicient,  and  we  may 
venture  to  petition  for  the  addition  of  a  table  of  contents  to  each  chapter. 

G.  Le  Strange. 


promwell  as  a  Soldier.  By  Lieut.-Col.  T.  S.  Baldock,  P.S.C.  (London : 
\  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.     1899.) 

It  is  always  an  advantage  to  have  light  thrown  on  a  subject  calling  on 
some  of  its  sides  for  the  knowledge  of  the  specialist,  by  one  who  is 
familiar  with  matters  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  are  strange 
to  the  majority  of  inquirers,  whose  studies  take  a  wider  sweep.  This 
service  has  been  rendered  to  Cromwell's  biographers  by  Colonel  Baldock, 
whose  remarks,  whenever  he  has  the  facts  clearly  before  him,  contribute 
materially  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  Cromwell's  merits  as  a  com- 
mander. A  good  instance  is  his  treatment  of  Cromwell's  early  skirmish 
near  Grantham,  where  Colonel  Baldock  notes  not  merely  Cromwell's 
dashing  charge,  but  also  that 

the  opposing  squadrons  had  stood  facing  each  other  a  little  above  musquet  shot 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  more.  Cromwell  was  still  unaccustomed  to  the 
battle  field.  He  required  experience  to  teach  him,  as  all  men  do  ;  but  with  him 
experience  once  gained  was  never  thrown  away.  It  may  well  be  that  the  result 
of  this  action  taught  him  the  supreme  value  of  the  initiative  in  a  cavalry 
combat. 

Yet  we  miss  any  suggestion  that  Cromwell  had  learnt  the  value  of  the 
initiative  by  what  he  had  seen  of  Eupert's  charge  at  Edgehill.  To  sec 
another  man  do  a  thing,  to  hesitate  to  imitate  it,  but  when  he  had  once 
imitated  it  to  improve  on  it,  and  then  to  appropriate  it  for  ever  as  his 
own — this  was  Cromwell's  way  in  other  departments  of  life,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  otherwise  in  his  military  career.  He 
learnt  cavalry  tactics  from  Rupert,  as  he  learnt  strategy  from  David 
Leslie.  Colonel  Baldock  is  apt  to  consider  him  too  much  as  a  self- 
educated  soldier.  What  is  no  less  to  the  purpose,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Colonel  Baldock  is  silent  as  to  the  engagement  between  '  dragooners  ' 
which,  according  to  Cromwell's  despatch,  occupied  the  interval.  How 
does  Colonel  Baldock  know  that  there  were  not  hedges  which  had  to  be 
cleared  before  a  cavalry  charge  could  be  attempted  with  safety  ? 

The  fact  is  that  military  like  all  other  experts  have  the  defects  of 
their  merits.  It  is  apparent — and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise — that 
Colonel  Baldock  has  got  up  rather  than  appropriated  his  subject.  Little 
mistakes,  such  as  killing  Sir  R.  Verney,  who  lived  into  the  reign  of 
William  III,  at  Edgehill,  making  Digby  a  chancellor,  and  so  forth,  are  of 
no  importance  except  as  indications  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  more  serious 
when  Colonel  Baldock  writes  of  Marston  Moor  that  '  of  the  modern  ac- 
counts Gardiner's  is  the  best,'  at  a  moment  when  that  unfortunate  writer 
has  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  rewriting  the  whole  story  inconsequence 
of  the  new  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Firth  in  last  year's  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Historical  Society.  Nor  does  Colonel  Baldock 
appear  to  have  seen  Mr.  W.  S.  Douglas's  valuable  work  on  Cromwell's 
Scotch  campaigns. 

Taking,  however,  the  sources  of  knowledge  which  Colonel  Baldock 
has  brought  under  contribution,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  diligence  of 
his  inquiry.  Yet  he  seems  hardly  to  have  recognised  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  complete  picture  of  events  as  they  happened.  The  idea  of 
presenting  an  accurate  account  of  the  movements  of  a  battle  was  foreign 
to  the  mind  of  the  soldier  of   the  seventeenth  century,  and  especially 
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foreign  to  that  of  Croifiwell,  because  he  was  apt  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
questions  of  tactics  to  those  of  the  moral  or  spiritual  influence  which  had 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  winning  of  battles  as  more  material  con- 
siderations, but  which  do  not  exactly  fall  within  the  province  of  the  merely 
military  historian.  To  examine  one  of  Cromwell's  battles,  therefore, 
there  is  need  of  much  patient  laying  of  sentence  to  sentence,  often  ending 
in  a  suspicion  that  after  all  the  knowledge  sought  is  beyond  our  reach. 
This  consideration  should  make  one  very  reluctant  to  find  fault,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Colonel  Baldock's  account  of  Dunbar  misses 
entirely  the  central  point  of  the  situation.  If  anything  is  clear  about 
the  matter  it  is  that  there  were  two  attacks,  one  by  the  ford  where  the  road 
from  Dunbar  to  Berwick  now  crosses  the  Broxburne,  the  other  lower  down 
the  stream  and  near  the  sea.  Colonel  Baldock,  so  far  as  his  narrative  can 
be  understood,  imagines  that  the  whole  army  passed  by  the  latter  route. 
As  to  Drogheda,  people  will  probably  differ  to  the  end  of  time,  but  Colonel 
Baldock's  view  would  have  carried  greater  weight  if  he  had  distinguished 
between  the  slaughter  of  the  defenders  of  the  Mill  Mount,  against  which 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitive 
wretches  who  had  given  up  all  thought  of  resistance.  Nor  is  the  act  of 
disciplined  regiments  killing  by  command  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
violence  of  an  infuriated  soldiery  refusing  quarter  at  their  own  inspiration. 
The  same  failure  to  consider  difficult  questions  all  round  appears  in 
Colonel  Baldock's  criticism  of  Charles's  plan  for  attacking  London  in 
1643  by  pushing  his  northern  army  to  the  Thames  in  Essex,  his  southern 
army  to  the  Thames  in  Kent,  he  himself  marching  directly  against  the 
capital  from  Oxford.  Colonel  Baldock's  criticism  on  this  scheme  runs 
thus  : — 

Such  a  plan,  if  really  entertained,  was  a  very  bad  one,  as  it  would  force 
the  parliamentary  armies  to  concentrate,  whilst  his  own  would  be  out  of  touch 
with  each  other  and  exposed  singly  to  the  combined  attack  of  the  enemy. 
London  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  whilst  the  fleet  would  keep  the 
river  open  for  supplies. 

Nobody,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  thought  the  plan  a  good  one.  It 
attracts  attention  not  because  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  was  the  only 
plan  conceived  on  either  side  at  this  stage  of  the  war.  Yet  if  it  had  been 
as  Colonel  Baldock  describes  it,  it  would  have  been  the  scheme,  not  of 
an  incapable  strategist,  but  of  an  absolute  lunatic.  Its  very  essence  was 
that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  assault  London,  and  that  the  artillery 
at  the  king's  service  could  keep  the  river  closed  against  supplies.  London 
was  to  be  starved  out,  not  taken  by  storm.  If  Colonel  Baldock  can  show 
that  the  fire  of  the  fleet  could  be  counted  on  to  silence  the  batteries  on 
shore,  the  civilian  historian  would  listen  to  him  gladly.  Greater  strate- 
gists than  Charles  have  to  conform  their  plans  to  facts,  and  the  fact  was 
that  the  position  and  wealth  of  London  was  at  that  time  the  dominant 
factor  in  military  calculations.  In  forming  his  plan  for  attacking  London 
Charles  was  probably  influenced  by  his  memory  of  the  reduction  of 
Eochelle,  though  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mightier  city,  and  had  still  to 
accomplish  that  destruction  of  the  field  forces  of  the  enemy  which  would 
make  him  as  completely  master  of  the  country  outside  the  walls  of  the 
place  he  intended  to  besiege  as  Richelieu  had  been  in  1628. 
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'  J'or  Colonel  Baldock's  account  of  the  organisation  and  training  of  the 
Cromwellian  army  in  the  last  chapter  we  may  well  be  thankful,  though 
we  open  our  eyes  in  surprise  at  the  high-flown  description  of  the  storm 
of  Dunkirk,  a  fortress  which,  as  a  prosaic  matter  of  fact,  capitulated  with- 
out any  such  violent  proceedings.  It  is  something  to  find  it  acknowledged 
that  'the  army  of  to-day  is  .  .  .  the  direct  descendant  of  Cromwell's  New 
Model  army.'  The  *  red  rag,'  so  dear  to  the  soldier's  heart,  was  first  worn, 
as  is  now  known,  by  the  army  that  fought  at  Naseby. 

Samuel  E.  Gardii4er. 

Scotland  and  the  Protectorate.  Letters  and  papers  relating  to  the 
military  government  of  Scotland  from  January  1654  to  June  1659. 
Edited  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  (Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  the  Scottish 
History  Society.     1899.) 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  '  Scotland  and 
tlie  Commonwealth,'  which  appeared  under  Mr.  Firth's  editorship  in 
1895.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  editor's  mastery  of  the  period  is 
as  manifest  as  it  was  in  the  previous  volume  ;  but  many  readers  will  wish 
that  Mr.  Firth  had  been  fuller  in  his  biographical  information,  especially 
since  his  biographical  notes,  though  few,  are  always  excellent  so  far  as 
they  go.  The  letters  and  papers  contain  little  of  striking  interest,  but 
they  supply  such  a  variety  of  information  on  minor  matters  that  their 
cumulative  value  for  the  biographer  or  historian  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. Generally  speaking,  they  set  forth  more  clearly  than  hitherto 
the  causes  of  Middleton's  lack  of  success  on  behalf  of  the  king,  and  they 
illustrate  in  detail  various  difficulties  Monck  had  to  contend  with  in  con- 
solidating the  rule  of  the  Protector  and  administrating  the  law.  The 
plans  of  the  forts  at  Inverlochy  and  Inverness,  and  of  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Ayr,  are  of  special  interest ;  and  the  map  of  Monck's  campaign  in 
the  Highlands,  1654,  is  based  on  special  information  procured  by  Mr. 
William  Mackay,  whose  opinions  have  undergone  modification  since  the 
publication  of  the  map  which  Mr.  Gardiner  mainly  followed  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.'  Among  the  papers 
relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  is  *  an  account  of  the  principal 
Judicatories  of  Scotland,  and  the  officers  belonging  thereto ; '  and  an 
assessment  of  wages  for  the  shire  of  Edinburgh  made  in  March  1656  is  a 
most  valuable  document.  We  read  in  it,  for  example,  that  a  '  whole 
hind  '  (or  chief  ploughman)  had— if  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  shire — a 
right  of  pasture  for  two  cows  and — if  in  the  higher  parts— a  right  of 
pasture  for  three. 

In  regard  to  the  chief  historic  personages  of  the  period  the  papers 
make  known  nothing  new  that  is  of  vital  importance.  The  canting  com- 
munication of  Charles  II  to  the  Scottish  clergy — here  printed  in  full  from 
the  Clarendon  Manuscripts — indicates  that  he  had  made  intelligent  use 
of  his  previous  opportunities  of  mastering  their  religious  terminology  :  *  I 
pray  God,'  he  writes,  *  this  heavy  exercise  of  our  afilictions  may  produce 
that  good  spirit  in  us  all,  that  we  may  be  as  sensible  of  our  sins  as  of  our 
sufferings,  and  therefore  lift  up  our  penitent  eyes  towards  Him,  from 
whose  justice  our  punishment  proceeds,'  &c.  The  marquis  of  Argyll  also 
figures  in  the  correspondence,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  seriously  to 
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affect  his  previous  reputation,  either  for  good  or  ill ;  if  anything,  however, 
it  is  made  more  manifest  that  both  his  sympathies  and  his  hopes  were 
rather  with  Charles  than  with  the  Protector.  Monck  came  latterly  to  be 
of  opinion  '  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  does  more  dis- 
affect  the  English  (that  is,  the  Protector's)  interest  than  he.'  But  surely 
Mr.  Firth  must  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  was  the  reason  why 
Monck  lent  his  aid  in  securing  Argyll's  conviction  as  an  anti-Boyalist  at 
the  Restoration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Charles  never 
forgave  Argyll  for  failing  to  support  Middleton,  for  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Lome  that  he  would  regard  those  of  his  family  who  refused  to  join  him 
'  as  unworthy  of  any  protection  hereafter  from  me,  which  you  will  let 
them  know.'  T.  F.  Henderson. 


Les  Grands  TraiUs  du  Ukpie  de  Louis  XIV.  Publies  par  Henri  Vast. 
n.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1898.) 

Les  Traites  de  Saint-Germain  ;  Essai  sur  1' Alliance  Etroite  de  Louis  XIV 
et  du  Grand  Electeur  apres  la  Guerre  de  Hollande.  Par  Gustave 
BuLARD.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1898.) 

The  second  instalment  of  M.  Vast's  exceedingly  useful  publication  in 
*  La  Collection  de  Textes  pour  servir  a  I'Etude  et  a  I'Enseignenient  de 
I'Histoire  '  covers  the  period  from  1668  to  1797  and  gives  the  treaties  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Nimeguen,  and  of  Turin  and  Ryswick.  The  texts  are 
clearly  printed,  the  volume  is  easy  to  handle,  and  in  each  case  the  group 
of  documents  is  preceded  by  a  lucid  introduction,  a  succinct  bibliography, 
a  careful  enumeration  of  the  manuscript  sources  of  information,  and 
a  description  of  the  originals  themselves  in  the  Archives  aux  Affaires 
Etrangeres.  The  notes  throughout  are  learned,  terse,  and  to  the 
point,  and  supply  all  that  a  student  could  reasonably  require.  Among 
interesting  points  it  will  suffice  here  to  note  in  the  Turin  series  a 
secret  military  convention,  dated  29  June  1696,  between  Vittorio  Amedeo 
and  Louis  XIV  for  the  neutrality  of  Italy  not  previously  published.  As 
the  editor  says,  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  formulas  reveals 
its  military  character.  The  fourteenth  clause  is  a  stipulation  that  if  the 
king  of  Spain  dies  before  '  the  present  war '  is  ended  Savoy  is  to  aid 
Louis  in  acquiring  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  that  if,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Charles  II,  '  conquests  '  are  made  in  the  said  duchy,  Louis  is  to  cede 
them  to  Vittorio  Amedeo,  receiving  in  return  an  equivalent  in  Savoy. 
M.  Vast  also  publishes  the  French  original  of  the  treaty  of  20  Sept.  1697 
with  William  III,  previously  published  by  Dumont  in  Latin. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  important  of  the  instruments  included 
in  M.  Vast's  collection  is  the  now  famous  secret  treaty  of  25  Oct.  1679 
between  the  Great  Elector  and  Louis  XIV,  which  has  supplied  the  theme 
of  M.  Bulard's  monograph.  The  bearing  of  this  agreement  on  Louis 
XIV 's  foreign  policy,  especially  as  a  link  in  his  tentative  efforts  after  the 
imperial  crown,  has  already  been  admirably  analysed  in  the  Bevtte 
Historique  (September-October  1897)  by  M.  Vast  himself,  and  its 
analogous  character  to  the  secret  treaty  of  15  Nov.  with  John  George 
of  Saxony  thoroughly  explained.  M.  Bulard  now  turns  to  the  other  side 
and  makes  it  the  convenient  motive  for  a  trenchant  dissection  of  the  foreign 
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policy  of  the  Great  Elector  between  1672  and  1686.  Needless  to  say 
he  does  not  accept  the  *  orthodox '  theory  of  that  prince's  policy 
embalmed  in  the  classic  pages  above  all  of  Droysen.  To  M.  Bulard 
Frederick  William  is  no  prophetic  maker  of  empire,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and  throughout  almost  divinely  inspired  by  a  consciousness 

I  of  Prussia's  '  historic  mission.'  He  is  rather  un  iwince  cupide,  ahsolument 
depourvu  de  sens  7noral,  exclusivement  preoccupe  des  interets  de  sa  maisoii, 
guide  en  tm  mot  par  Vego'isme  le  plus  etroit,  who  joined  in  *  the  dance 
of  the  louis  d'or,'  non  par  souci  des  ifitcrets  allemands,  mais  simpleTnent 
parcequ'il  esperait  y  trouver  ety  trouva  lui-memc  avajitage.  Without  going 
so  far  as  this,  the  impartial  student  will  probably  agree  that  the  numerous 
facts  between  1672  and  1686  dwelt  on  by  M.  Bulard  with  such  obvious  satis- 
faction make  some  ugly  holes  in  the  suspicious  symmetry  of  the  orthodox 
'  theory,  and  if,  as  Droysen  and  others  bear  witness,  these  ten  years  can 

be  explained  away  they  always  more  than  need  it.  In  a  good  many  minor 
details  M.  Bulard's  labours  in  the  French  archives  have  enabled  him  to 
correct,  particularly  as  to  dates,  the  German  text-books,  and  his  mono- 
graph as  a  whole  may  be  commended  as  an  exhilarating  corrective  of 
their  eulogistic  hypotheses.  But  M.  Bulard  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
destroying  the  value  of  his  criticism  by  over-emphasising  his  points. 
Misleading  statements  such  as  this  (p.  12),  grace  a  Vappui  de  France 
en  1648  il  (the  elector)  avail  reqii  les  eveches  de  Minden,  &c.,  or  this 
(p.  22),  la  principale  cause  of  the  Franco-Dutch  war  of  1672  avait  ete 
V Hablissement  des  taxes  commer dales,  or,  again  (p.  83),  il  est  certain  que 
des  la  signature  de  son  premier  traite  de  paix  avec  la  France  (1669) 
I  Frederic- Guillatcme  songeait   d  une    alliance    plus    intime    avec    cette 

pidssance,  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  pass  without  at  least  a  caveat. 

M.  Bulard  is  to  be  congratulated,  finally,  on  having  not  only  supplied  a 
useful  bibliography,  but  also  a  copious  index,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  treaty 
of  25  Oct.  But  why  do  both  he  and  M.  Vast  print  their  elaborate 
notes  in  such  wretchedly  small  type  ?  C.  Geant  Robertson. 

M^moires  du  Comte  de  More.  Publies  pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Contem- 
poraine  par  M.  Geoffrey  de  Grandmaison  et  le  Comte  de  Pont- 
GiBAUD.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1898.) 

These  memoirs  are  not  absolutely  new,  having  been  first  published 
in  1827.  Nor  must  we  overestimate  their  historical  importance. 
They  do  not  touch  upon  high  affairs  of  state  or  war.  They 
cast  no  new  light  upon  the  inner  springs  of  politics  or  even  upon  the 
general  life  of  French  society.  They  merely  give  us  the  lively  and  some- 
what disconnected  recollections  of  a  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Charles  Albert,  second  son  of  the  Count  of  Pontgibaud,  a  noble  of 
Auvergne,  was  born  in  1758.  After  receiving  the  summary  education 
which  was  then  thought  sufficient  for  a  boy  of  his  rank,  he  was  turned 
loose  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  by  some  youthful  follies  brought 
upon  himself  the  paternal  displeasure  and  a  lettre  de  cachet.  He  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Pierre-en-Cize,  near  Lyons.  With  great 
courage  and  dexterity  he  effected  his  escape.  He  then  reconciled  himself 
with  his  father,  and  sailed  in  1777  to  join  Lafayette  and  the  American 
insurgents.     We  need  not  say  that  he  made  terrible  havoc  in  American 
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names,  turning  ValleJ^  Forge  into  Walley-Forges,  Saratoga  into  Saragota, 
Schuylkill  into  Skuilkitt.  Some  of  his  adventures  were  amusing,  and  are 
told  here  with  great  good-humour.  He  admired  Washington,  liked  the 
Americans,  and  speaks  chivalrously  even  of  his  English  enemies. 
Returning  to  France  he  led  an  uneventful  life  until  the  Revolution  sent 
him  to  join  the  army  of  Conde  and  to  share  in  the  miseries  of  1792.  In 
his  exile  he  learnt  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  paying 
the  debts  which  it  had  contracted  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  he 
was  thus  led  to  revisit  America  to  recover  arrears  of  pay  which  in  his 
change  of  fortune  were  a  considerable  object.  At  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia he  saw  many  of  his  brother  exiles,  amongst  others  Talleyrand, 
who  scandalised  the  Americans  by  walking  the  streets  with  a  lady  of 
colour.  Meantime  his  brother,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Count 
of  Pontgibaud,  had  turned  man  of  business,  and  had  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  and  bankers  of  Trieste.  It  is  these  reminiscences 
of  the  emigres  which  constitute  the  chief  historical  value  of  the  memoirs. 
The  Count  de  More  would  not  reconcile  himself  to  any  of  the  governments 
which  grew  out  of  the  Revolution,  although  he  did  visit  France  under 
the  rule  of  Napoleon.  After  the  restoration  he  lived  there  constantly, 
although  incensed  at  the  king's  neglect  of  the  royalists,  who  were  much 
better  off,  he  affirms,  under  the  usurper.  He  died  in  1837.  Brave, 
courteous  and  light-hearted,  he  possessed  the  characteristic  virtues  of  a 
French  nobleman,  but  was  not  in  any  sense  a  remarkable  personage. 

F.  C.  Montague.. 


Pitt :  some  Chapters  of  His  Life  and  Times.  P>y  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edwaed 
Gibson,  Lord  Ashbourne.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1898.) 

Lord  Ashbourne  writes  in  his  preface  : — 

.  My  purpose  in  this  book  is  limited  ...  to  some  chapters  on  Pitt's  life  and 
times  ...  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  finding  abundant  new  materials  and 
many  unpublished  letters  of  Pitt,  his  mother  and  brother,  and  also  of  George 
III,  Canning,  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  duke  of  Ptutland,  the  duke  of 
Portland,  Orde,  Dundas,  Bishop  Tomline,  Georgiana,  duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Auckland,  and  others. 

Knowing,  like  everybody  else,  that  much  hitherto  unutilised  material 
existed  for  the  elucidation  of  Pitt's  life  and  policy  in  the  collection  of 
Bishop  Tomline  and  elsewhere,  the  above  paragraph  stimulated  the 
curiosity  which  the  announcement  of  a  new  book  on  Pitt  had  naturally 
aroused.  But  having  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  we  are  reluctantly 
bound  to  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  not  merely  as  to  the  new 
materials,  which  appear  to  us  hardly  so  important  as  Lord  Ashbourne 
imagines,  but  more  especially  as  to  the  somewhat  superficial  criticism  offered 
of  those  chapters  of  Pitt's  life  and  times  here  treated  of.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  simdry  letters  from  Lady  Chatham  to  our  '  young  great  man's  ' 
first  tutor,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  what  Lord  Rosebery  calls  the  *  bib  and  porringer 
period,'  and  the  chapter  with  the  romantic  but  infelicitous  heading 
'  Pitt's  One  Love  Story,'  the  interest  of  the  book  attaches  chiefly  to 
Ireland,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  such  title  as  '  Pitt  and 
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Ireland  '  would  more  accurately  have  expressed  its  scope  than  that  given 
to  it  by  Lord  Ashbourne. 

Of  Lord  Ashbourne's  admiration  for  Pitt  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  quotes  with  evident  approval  the  duke  of  Argyll  to  the  eflect  that 
'Pitt  is  by  far  the  noblest  figure  in  our  political  history,'  and  we  are 
not  going  to  quarrel  with  Lord  Ashbourne  for  doing  homage  to  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  our  pantheon  of  national 
heroes  ;  for  to  have  succeeded  to  the  first  office  in  the  state  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  to  have  tided  England  over  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
her  history,  are  feats  sufficient  in  themselves  to  command  admiration. 
But  it  is  only  with  Pitt  in  relationship  to  the  government  of  Ireland  that 
we  are  asked  to  concern  ourselves.  And  here  we  may  at  once  say  that, 
judging  by  results,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  endorse  the  praises 
lavished  on  Pitt's  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  during  the 
period  for  which  he  was  nominally  and  in  the  last  instance  responsible. 
At  the  same  time  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  Pitt's  intentions 
and  the  actual  results  of  his  policy. 

Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries  was  any  English 
statesman  better — one  might  almost  say  more  generously — inclined  towards 
Ireland  than  he  was.    Not  to  go  further  than  the  volume  in  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  had  he  had  his  own  way  he  would  in  1784  have  consented  to  such 
a  degree  of  parliamentary  reform  as,  while  securing  the  interests  of  the 
protestant  ascendency,  would  have  rendered  parliament,  what  it  never 
was,  truly   representative   of  the  wishes  of  the  wealth,  property,   and 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  by  making  administration  responsible  to 
it  have  in  all  probability  prevented  the  catastrophe  which  took  place  in 
1798.     '  Government,'  he  replied  to  those  who  argued  that  a  reform  in 
the    representation    would   render   parliament   too   subservient   to   the 
prejudices  or  opinions  of  the  Irish  nation  to  acquiesce  in  an  English 
government,  '  can  never  be  carried  on  to  any  good  purpose  by  a  majority 
in  parliament  aloncy  if  that  parliament  becomes  generally  and  lastingly 
unpopular.     We  may  keep  the  parliament  but  lose  the  people  '  (p.  89). 
Then,  again,  nothing  lay  nearer  to  Pitt's  heart  than  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  friendly  relationship  between   the  parliaments  of  both 
countries,  whereby  they  might  exercise  the  rights  of  legislation  without 
clashing   with   each   other   on   the   one   hand   or,  on  the   other,  being 
encumbered  by  the  necessity  of  actual  and  positive  concert  on  every  point 
of  common  concern.     The  basis  for  such  a  system  he  hoped  to  find  in 
placing  Ireland  on  a  footing,  so  far  as  possible,  of  perfect  commercial 
equality  with  England.     His  commercial  propositions  were  a  wise  and 
liberal  plan  for  associating  Ireland  as  a  willing  partner  in  the  work  of 
building  up  a  united  empire.     Afterwards,  when  the  misgovernment  of 
her  rulers  had  driven  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  lie  showed  his 
willingness  to  try  to  amehorate  the  situation  by  consenting  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Earl  FitzwilHam  as  viceroy.     And  finally,  when  contemplating 
the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  beyond  question  that  he 
would  have  acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  one  great  grievance  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  population  by  admitting  the  Roman  cathohcs  to  sit  in 
parliament. 

These  designs,   we   repeat,  show  that  Pitt  was  desirous  of  treating 
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Ireland  liberally  and  even  generously.  But  of  all  his  plans  not  one  came 
to  fulfilment.  The  Irish  parliament  perished  unreforrned ;  the  com- 
mercial proposals  as  finally  submitted  for  its  acceptance  were  rejected  by 
the  Irish  house  of  commons  in  an  outburst  of  patriotic  indignation ;  the 
appointment  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  instead  of  averting  only  served  to 
precipitate  the  crisis ;  the  union  was  carried  without  the  admission  of  the 
Roman  cathohcs  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship.  These  are  the  facts. 
The  interesting  question  for  us  is  how  far,  or  whether  at  all,  Pitt  was 
himself  directly  responsible  for  the  result.  In  this  respect  Lord 
Ashbourne's  book  is  likely  to  prove  disappointing  to  those  who  look  for  any 
new  lights  on  the  subject.  The  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  indeed, 
hardly  receives  any  notice  from  him  ;  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Pitt  was 
not  annoyed  when  the  question  was  shelved  by  the  action  of  the  Irish 
parliament  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  proposals  Lord  Ashbourne  adopts  in  the 
main  Mr.  Lecky's  view,  thinking  that  the  acceptance  of  the  bill,  i.e.  the 
proposals  in  their  ultimate  form,  by  the  Irish  parliament  '  would  have 
been  wiser  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  true  and  obvious  interests  of 
Ireland.  In  substance  it  was  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
The  main  objections  were  to  forms,  and  rested,  as  was  said  in  the 
correspondence,  on  a  "  punctilio  "  and  on  a  "  phantom."  '  This,  we  think, 
is  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  Irish  parliament.  For  it  ought  to  be  noted, 
first,  that  the  bill  was  not  the  original  propositions  in  a  slightly  altered 
form,  as  Orde  tried  to  make  out ;  second,  that  the  Irish  parliament, 
believing  in  Pitt's  sincerity  and  ability  to  carry  the  orighial  propositions 
in  England,  had  shown  its  gratitude  by  raising  14O,0O0Z.  of  additional 
taxes  for  imperial  purposes  ;  and  third,  that  the  original  propositions, 
though  calculated  to  benefit  Ireland  ultimately,  were  of  comparatively 
little  immediate  value  to  her.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  exculpate 
Fox  and  Burke  from  factious  opposition  ;  but  can  we  exonerate  Pitt  from 
the  charge  of  having  mismanaged  the  business  ?  The  matter,  as  Grattan 
said,  was  not  of  pressing  importance,  and  Pitt  should  at  least  have  made 
sure  of  his  ability  of  carrying  it  in  England  before  submitting  it  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  On  the  Fitzwilliam  incident  we  find  ourselves  more 
in  agreement  with  Lord  Ashbourne.  But  while  admitting  that  Fitz- 
william himself  was  the  main  cause  of  his  failure  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  theory  that  the  results  of  his  recall  are  either  '  hypothetical '  or 
questionable.  On  the  contrary,  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer  than 
that  his  recall  was  a  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  three  years  later.  That 
tithes  and  high  rents  were  a  greater  grievance  to  the  Irish  Roman  catholic 
peasantry  than  their  exclusion  from  parliament  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  The  rebellion  was  not,  in  its  inception,  the  work  of  the 
peasantry,  but  of  men  of  intelligence  and  property.  This  Lord 
Ashbourne  admits,  but  he  says  '  the  irreeoncilables  were  quite  unmoved 
by  the  incident.'  Who,  we  would  ask,  were  the  irreeoncilables  in 
February  1795  ?  The  fact  was  that  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the 
little  clique  which  misruled  Ireland  for  their  own  ends  that  those  who 
prophesied  that  evil  would  follow  from  the  recall  of  Fitzwilliam  were  the 
authors  of  their  own  prophecy.  '  If  Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  to  retire,'  said 
Grattan,  *  I  tremble  at  the  return  to  power  of  your  old  taskmasters — that 
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combination  which  galled  the  country  with  its  tyranny,  insulted  her  by 
its  manners,  exhausted  her  by  its  rapacity,  and  slandered  her  by  its 
malice.  Should  such  a  combination,  once  inflamed,  as  it  must  be  now 
by  the  favour  of  the  British  court  and  by  the  reprobation  of  the  Irish 
people,  return  to  power,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  they  will  extinguish 
Ireland,  or  Ireland  must  remove  them.'  Grattan  himself  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  Castle  clique  and  narrowly  escaped  being  arrested  for  com- 
plicity in  the  United  Irish  conspiracy.  Nevertheless  his  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  The  '  combination  '  returned  to  power  and  it  extinguished 
Ireland.  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  recall  had  the  effect  of  converting  a 
constitutional  agitation  into  an  illegal  conspiracy — a  conspiracy,  be  it 
remarked,  that  almost  effected  its  object  of  severing  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries. 

To  come  now  to  the  last  point  of  all — the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
catholics  from  the  union.  Lord  Ashbourne  offers  the  best  excuse  for  Pitt's 
conduct  that  the  case  \vill  admit  of.  '  He  was  not,'  he  says,  '  dishonest 
or  intending  to  break  faith,  but  he  did  not  act  in  the  matter  like  a  strong 
man  who  meant  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  who  would  not  be  denied. 
His  own  health  was  not  good ;  he  had  not  quite  the  energy,  the  decision, 
or  the  vigour  of  early  days  ;  and  he  shrank  from  taking  a  resolute  stand 
against  the  king.'  Competent  observers  were  of  opinion  that  the  king 
would  have  yielded  to  pressure.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  either 
of  Cornwallis  or  Castlereagh  that  Roman  catholic  emancipation  might  have 
been  carried  at  least  as  easily  as  the  union.  Pitt  was  pledged  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  preferred  to  resign  on  terms  which  left  it  easy  for  him 
to  return  to  power.  The  honest  gentleman,  as  O'Connell  said,  after 
receiving  the  goods  refused  to  pay  for  them.  To  those  who  doubt  that 
Roman  catholic  emancipation  was  the  price  of  the  union,  that  without  the 
semi-official  promises  given  to  the  catholics  the  union  would  never  have 
been  carried,  an  attentive  perusal  of  Castlereagh 's  weiglity  letter  to 
Pitt  on  1  Jan.  1801  *  should  be  convincing. 

Lord  Ashbourne  has  done  his  best  for  a  bad  case  ;  but  he  has 
produced  no  new  evidence,  furnished  no  new  argument  to  unsettle  the 
verdict  that  in  its  practical  results  Pitt's  Irish  policy  was  a  huge  failure. 
For  the  portraits  that  illustrate  and  adorn  his  book — some  of  them  quite 
new  to  us — we  have  nothing  but  praise.  R.  Dunlop. 


Memoires  et  Notes  da  Choudi<iu.     Publios  d'apres  les  papiers  de  I'lUitenr. 
Par  Victor  Baurucand.     (Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.     1.S97.) 

Pierre  Rexe  Choudieu  i^layed  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  born  at  Angers  in  17()1. 
The  son  of  a  respectable  although  not  noble  family,  he  first  chose  the 
profession  of  arms  and  entered  the  artillery.  Disgusted  with  tlie 
restraints  of  the  service,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  adopted  the 
practice  of  the  law,  which  had  been  followed  by  his  ancestors.  At  the 
time  of  the  convocation  of  the  states- general  he  held  a  subordinate  legal 
appointment  in  Angers.  After  taking  part  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
province  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  convention, 
'  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  iv.  pp.  8-12. 
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where  he  consistently  sided  with  the  Jacobins.  He  acted  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  convention,  first  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee  and  after- 
wards with  the  army  of  the  north.  The  revolution  of  Thermidor  ended 
his  political  career  and  exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  political  opponents. 
He  was  imprisoned  after  the  affair  of  12  Germinal,  released  by  the 
amnesty  which  followed  on  the  revolution  of  18  Brumaire,  employed 
under  Bernadotte  in  the  ministry  of  war,  and  again  proscribed,  along  with 
other  Jacobins,  in  1801.  He  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  lived  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands.  Constant  to  the  principles  of  his  party,  he  declined  to 
court  any  of  the  governments  which  subsequently  held  power  in  France, 
although  in  1815  he  thought  himself  bound  to  offer  his  services  to 
Napoleon  as  the  defender  of  France  against  foreign  invasion  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  appointed  Choudieu  to  be  lieu- 
tenant of  police  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  made  vigorous  although  useless 
efforts  to  repress  the  royalist  reaction.  After  Napoleon's  overthrow 
Choudieu  left  France  and  remained  in  exile  until  the  revolution  of  1830 
allowed  him  to  return.  A  small  pension  granted  by  Louis  Philippe 
enabled  him  to  pass  his  latter  days  in  comfort.     He  died  in  1838. 

These  memoirs  have  been  formed  by  selection  from  a  large  mass  of 
manuscript.  M.  Barrucand  has  chosen  for  publication  what  relates  to 
the  life,  experiences,  and  opinions  of  Choudieu,  rejecting  a  great  deal 
more  which  is  merely  historical  and  of  no  particular  authority.  Judging 
from  the  materials  which  Choudieu  has  himself  provided,  we  should  say 
that  he  was  a  Jacobin  of  the  better  type,  harsh  and  narrow,  but  sincere 
and  loyal  to  his  convictions.  He  did  not  use  power  for  personal  gratifi- 
cation nor  change  his  side  that  he  might  retain  power.  He  sympathised 
with  Danton  rather  than  with  Eobespierre,  and  evidently  regretted  the 
destruction  of  the  Girondins.  He  protests  that  he  uniformly  disapproved 
of  punishing  any  man  merely  for  his  opinions.  He  condemns  the  enact- 
ment which  required  priests  to  swear  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy.  Though  he  will  not  condemn  the  Terror  he  dwells  with  satisfac- 
tion on  his  absence  from  Paris  at  that  period,  and  would  have  us  under- 
stand that  his  heart  was  much  more  in  the  work  of  resistance  to  foreign 
arms.  His  style  is  plain  and  abrupt,  and  he  rarely  vexes  the  reader  with 
rant  or  with  trite  classical  allusions.  But  he  does  not  rise  above  the 
intellectual  level  of  his  party  or  give  us  much  reason  to  consider  him  a 
statesman.  He  is  a  stern  dogmatist  and  a  good  hater,  and  he  knows  how 
to  make  those  concessions  to  reasons  of  state  with  which  austere  public 
men  relieve  the  monotony  of  virtue. 

When  Choudieu  narrates  what  he  himself  did  or  what  he  himself 
saw  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  him.  As  he  was  present  at  several 
of  the  crises  in  the  history  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  the  convention, 
his  notes  relating  to  them  are  of  considerable  value.  So  too  are  his 
notes  of  what  he  saw  or  did  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  war  of  La 
Vendee.  What  he  lets  us  see  of  his  prejudices  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  took  their  rise  is  also  valuable.  Thus  his  solemnly  vindic- 
tive account  of  the  slights  and  impertinences  which  he  and  his  relatives 
endured  from  certain  of  the  nobility  helps  us  to  understand  the  radical 
spirit  which  pervaded  so  large  a  portion  of  the  French  middle  class  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution.    The  remark  that  the  Revolution  was  inspired  by 
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amour-propre,  exaggerated  as  it  is,  seems  less  extravagant  when  we  con- 
sider how  deeply  such  insolence  rankled  in  Choudieu's  recollection.    His 
remarks   concerning  the  clergy  and  his  use   of  the   conventional  term 
*  fanaticism '  to  describe  the  resentment  which  the  purblind  policy  of  the 
assemblies  excited  in  orthodox  catholics  illustrate  the  most  fatal  of  all  the 
passions  which  perverted  the  French  Revolution.    For  the  rest,  his  notes 
are  those  of  an  angry  and  uncritical  partisan,  and  therefore  to  be  weighed 
severely  for  what  they  are  worth.     Louis  XVI  was  a  cowardly  villain 
who  poisoned  the  locksmith  Gamain  after  employing  him  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the   iron   chest.     Marie   Antoinette   was   at  the   head  of  the 
'  Austrian  committee.'      The  affair  of  10  Aug.  arose  out  of  a  plot  by 
the  king  and  queen  to  massacre  all  the  members  of  the  left.     Choudieu 
was  informed  of  this  diabolical  scheme  by  Roux-Fazillac,  one  of  the 
intended  victims,  who  received  a  warning  from  his  mistress,  a  lady  of  the 
court  who  was  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  queen.     The  massacres 
of  September  were  not  the  fault  of  anybody  save  the  Prussians  and  the 
emigres.     So  great  was  the  fear  felt  by  all  men  in  Paris  (by  whom  inspired 
Choudieu  does  not   say)   that   nobody  ventured  to   interfere  with  the 
assassins.     Choudieu,  according  to  his  own  account,  made  a  singularly 
faint  offer  of  remonstrance  against  the  slaughter  proceeding  at  the  Abbaye. 
The  massacre  of  the  prisoners  of  Orleans  was  the  contrivance  of  royalist 
plotters,  who  wanted  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  their  crimes.     Choudieu 
tries  to  bring  home  to  the  Girondins  the  often  repeated  charge  of  wishing 
to  dissolve  France  into  a  federation.     But  the  charge  remains  almost  as 
nebulous  as  it  was  before.     Of  a  certain  scheme  propounded  by  Barbaroux 
to  Roland  he  observes  that,  if  not  a  project  of  federation,  it  was  a  project 
of  civil  war,  '  which  according  to  me  is  much  the  same  thing.'     After  all 
this  gives  the  key  to  the  puzzle.     The  Jacobins  desired  that  Paris  should 
dominate  France  because  they  dominated  Paris,  and  the  Girondins  wanted 
the  provinces  to  be  powerful  because  they  had  influence  in  the  provinces. 
Under  these   circumstances   the   word   *  federation '   was   a  convenient 
missile.     Malesherbes  did  not  suffer  for  having  defended  Louis  at  the 
bar  of  the  convention,  but  because,  '  as  I  have  heard  tell,'  he  corresponded 
with   certain   emigres   of   his  family.     In   a   word,   if  innocent  people 
occasionally  suffered  in  the  Terror  such  things  must  happen  in  all  revolu- 
tions. Then  how  did  the  revolution  which  was  so  pure  end  so  disastrously  ? 
It  was  all  the  doing  of  the  wicked  men  of  Thermidor.     Whilst  yet  they 
remained  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  church  they  disgraced  it  by  their 
crimes,  and  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  apostatise  and  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  saints. 

With  the  insurrection  of  12  Germinal,  and  the  consequent  arrest 
of  Choudieu,  these  memoirs  come  to  an  end.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
notes  by  Choudieu  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  those  relating  to  the 
war  of  La  Vendee  are  the  most  instructive.  F.  C.  Montague. 

Mdmoires   de   VAhhe   Baston,    Chanoine  de  Bouen.      Publies   pour    la 

Societe   d'Histoire  Contemporaine  par  M.  l'Abbe  Julien  Loth  et 

M.  C.  Vergee.     Tome  II.     (Paris  :  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1899.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Baston,  relating  the 

experiences  of  his  exile  in  England,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Westphalia, 
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may  perhaps  be  not  less  interesting  to  an  English  reader  than  that  which 
we  have  previously  noticed.  The  simplicity,  tempered  by  some  tincture  of 
professional  cunning— or  shall  we  say  dexterity  ? — the  real  charity,  which 
the  prejudices  and  vanity  of  a  theologian  scarcely  impair,  the  honest 
garrulity  and  cheerful  good  nature  of  the  author  concihate  our  good- 
will. The  assistance  given  by  the  government  to  the  10,000  or  11,000 
priests  who  sought  a  refuge  in  England,  the  kindness  shown  to  them  by 
the  educated  classes,  and  the  charity  of  the  clergy  are  acknowledged  by  our 
abbe,  who  does  not  even  hint  that  he  remembers  those  demonstrations  of 
the  invalidity  of  Anglican  orders  familiar  to  him  when  a  student  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Yet  he  was  unhappy  in  England  ;  he  liked  neither  the  country 
nor  the  people.  Their  faults  were  repulsive,  their  virtues  hardly  more 
attractive.  The  foreigner,  roughly  cursed  as  a  French  dog  and  hustled  off 
the  w^ell-sw.ept  London  footpath  into  the  kennel,  might  be  excused  for 
regretting  the  streets  of  Paris  or  Rouen,  through  the  mud  and  filth  of 
which  he  had  learnt  to  pick  his  way  with  skilful  and  unspotted  agility. 
Dr.  Johnson  held  that  the  French  were  wanting  in  refinement ;  it  offended 
his  niceness  that  the  footman  should  sugar  his  cup  with  dirty  fingers  and 
blow  down  the  spout  of  the  teapot  when  he  was  enjoying  his  favourite 
refreshment  in  the  salon  of  a  lady  of  quality.  The  Abbe  Baston  is 
surprised  to  find  that  the  English  drink  out  of  each  other's  glasses,  carry 
their  rudely  prepared  vegetables  to  their  mouths  with  their  knives,  are 
not  over-careful  in  the  matter  of  clean  sheets,  and  know  not  the  use  of 
napkins.  In  greater  things,  as  well  as  in  these  small  decencies  of 
life,  there  was  at  that  time  far  more  than  there  is  now  to  estrange  the 
middle  classes  of  the  two  countries. 

Nowhere  did  the  emigres,  lay  or  clerical,  receive  larger  hospitality 
than  in  England.  Baston,  when  he  met  a  destitute  friend  in  Germany, 
finding  that  he  had  no  resources,  advised  him  to  make  his  way  to  London  : 
there  and  there  only  would  he  be  certain  not  to  starve.  But  English 
charity  was  often  perhaps  too  ostentatious,  too  careless  of  the  feelings  of 
those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed  to  obtain,  it  may  be  to  deserve,  much 
gratitude.  Baston  spent  seven  years  of  his  exile  at  Colsfeld,  a  squalid  and 
beggarly  little  town  of  Westphalia.  A  great  part  of  this  volume  consists 
of  a  minute  description  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  country  neighbours.  This  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of 
an  ecclesiastical  prince,  the  bishop  of  Miinster,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  is  both  instructive  and  interesting.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dreary  ;  nothing  intellectually,  socially,  and  economically  more  stagnant 
and  unpromising.  Yet  Baston  was  evidently  happier  at  Colsfeld  than  in 
London.  His  privations  were  not  aggravated  by  the  contrast  of  affluence. 
He  became  a  person  of  mark  in  the  little  town,  and  was  respected  for 
other  qualities  than  the  skill  in  knitting  with  which  he  eked  out  his 
slender  resources  and  which  he  imparted  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  abbe's  diocesan,  the  excellent  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  had 
found  a  refuge  at  Miinster,  where  he  died.  Baston,  who  appreciated  his 
virtues,  attributes  the  liberal  sympathies  he  had  shown  in  1789  to  the 
weakness  of  his  character.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
prejudice  which  cites  as  evidence  of  the  imbecility  of  the  bishop  of  Sees 
some  remark  of  that  venerable  prelate  to  the  effect  that  the  high  morality 
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of  the  Quakers  proved  them  to  possess  the  essentials  of  rehgion.  But  he 
gives  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  cardinal's  want  of  firmness. 
Rarely  or  never  had  he  conferred  any  benefice  on  the  most  deserving 
parish  priests,  although  he  constantly  expressed  his  intention  of  so  doing, 
for  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  importunity  of  his  acquaintances, 
and  the  influence  of  his  well-born  vicars-general,  who  grudged  the 
smallest  prebend  to  a  plebeian ; — another  indication,  if  further  proof 
were  needed,  how  completely  during  the  years  immediately  before  the 
Revolution  preferment  in  the  church  had  become  the  monopoly  of  the 
privileged  classes.  Little  that  is  new  can  be  learnt  from  this  volume  about 
the  condition  of  the  French  fugitives  in  Germany  and  England.  Their 
lingering  optimism,  the  obstinacy  with  which,  despite  all  adverse  circum- 
stances, they  clung  to  their  old  life— a  constancy  surely  not  contemp- 
tible, for  fidelity  to  an  ideal,  even  the  most  frivolous,  deserves  respect 
when  unshaken  by  the  crash  of  a  falHng  world — their  inability  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  causes  of  the  great  convulsion  of  which  they  were 
the  victims,  their  jealousies,  folHes  and  affectations,  their  sufferings  and 
their  endurance  have  been  often  described.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  that 
our  author  devotes  most  of  his  space  to  the  description  of  the  foreign 
manners  and  men  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings.  P.  F.  Willekt. 

Memoires  die  General  Baron  Desvernois.     Avcc  une  Introduction  et  des 
Notes  par  Albert  Dufouecq.      (Paris  :  Librarie  Plon.     1898.) 

Though  the  flood  tide  of  Napoleonic  memoirs  has  somewhat  slackened 
of  late,  yet  even  now  some  valuable  records  are  occasionally  forthcoming 
from  the  families  of  secondary  actors  in  the  great  drama.     Among  these 
the  Memoirs  above  named  deserve  to  hold  a  place.     Born  at  Lons-le- 
Saulnier,  in  the  Jura,  in  the  year  1771,  Desvernois  grew  up  in  the  honest 
bourgeois  surroundings  of  a  family  that  had  long  done  service  for  the 
monarch.     He  was  present  as  a  federc  at  the  festival  of  the  federation 
in  1791,  and  hailed  with  joy  the  advent  of  constitutional  monarchy  as 
decidedly  as,  in   the   following  year,  he   detested   the   triumph   of  the 
Jacobins.     In  the  meantime  he  had  enlisted  in  the  famous  Penthievre 
regiment  of  the  royal  army,  which  was  in  Paris  at  the  crisis  of  10  Aug. ; 
and  one  of  the  strangest  and  indeed,  almost  incredible  stories  in  this 
volume  describes  the  arrival  of  this  ardently  royalist  battalion,  at  the 
charge,  on  the  scene  of  action  at  the  Tuileries,  after  the  doom  of  the 
monarchy  was  sealed  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Swiss  consummated.     No 
explanation  is  given  of  this  delay  in  arrival,  and,  considering  the  ardour 
with  which  nous  jpassdmcs  sur  le  ventre  d'une  centaine  de  ces  enrages 
au  dcboucJie   de   la  rue   Jean-Jacques-Bo2tssean,  it    is    difficult  to    see 
why  their  triumphant  arrival  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  a  little  after 
9  A.M.,  produced  no  further  result  than  an  animated  parley  between  them 
and  some  Jacobin  National  Guards.     Why  did  they  not  attempt  to  rescue 
the  king  from  the  National  Assembly,  or  to  punish  the  slaughterers  of 
the  Swiss  ;  and  why  did  their  exuberant  royalism  lead  merely  to  a  prompt 
retreat  to  their  barracks  ?     The  story,  as  here  told,  lacks  credibility,  as  it 
certainly  lacks  trustworthy  confirmation  from  other  sources. 

Though  sickened  by  the  unspeakable  obscenities  which  followed,  and 
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threatened  by  the  S§ptembriseurs,  Desvernois  succeeded  in  enlisting  in 
the  first  corps  of  the  Hussards  de  la  Liberte,  and  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  1793  which  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landau. 
But  his  narrative  has  little  save  a  personal  interest,  until  in  1796  his 
regiment,  now  renamed  the  7th  Hussars,  was  ordered  to  join  Scherer's 
army  on  the  Italian  riviera,  just  before  Bonaparte  assumed  the  command. 
The  incidents  of  that  stirring  time  seem  to  have  coloured  his  narrative, 
for  he  ascribes  to  Bonaparte  the  famous  allocution,  Soldats  !  vous  etes 
nus,  &c.,  which  certainly  represented  the  general's  thoughts  and  possibly 
some  detached  phrases,  but  was  never  really  spoken  or  read  to  the  troops. 
Still  we  must  in  fairness  add  that  the  editor,  with  his  usual  care,  warns 
us  that  this  passage  is  inexacte.  Passing  on,  with  scarcely  a  reference 
to  the  series  of  battles  in  the  Apennines,  Desvernois  describes  in  greater 
detail  the  fight  at  Fombio,  north  of  Piacenza,  where  Liptay,  with  5,000 
Austrians,  sought  to  stop  the  northward  movement  of  the  French  and  to 
keep  intact  the  straggling-  line  of  communications  between  the  Ticino  and 
the  Adda.  Unsupported  by  his  chief,  Beaulieu,  whose  dispositions  were 
at  this  time  slack  and  tardy,  Liptay  was  finally  forced  to  evacuate  Fombio 
and  retire  towards  Pizzighetone.  But  in  these  pages  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  the  tactical  difficulties  to  which  Liptay  succumbed.  We  only 
read  of  the  prodigies  of  valour  of  the  7th  Hussars  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
beaten  foe,  when  Desvernois  had  the  joy  of  capturing  two  battalions. 
This  is  the  chief  and  perhaps  necessary  defect  of  memoir- writers :  they 
give  us  details  only ;  they  describe  fights  and  skirmishes,  but  not  war ; 
and  those  who  rely  on  memoirs  such  as  the  present  can  never  under- 
stand the  course  of  a  campaign.  The  reward  which  Desvernois  reaped 
for  his  gallantry  at  Fombio  was  soon  to  come.  He  was  picked  out  as  the 
officer  fittest  to  discover  the  ford  over  the  river  Adda  above  Lodi ;  and 
his  daring,  while  under  fire,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  practicable  crossing 
that  certainly  unsteadied  the  Austrian  defence  to  the  rear  of  the  famous 
bridge.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  does  not  speak  of  having  to  fight  the 
x\ustrian  army  at  Lodi,  but  observes,  with  more  accuracy  than  is  gene- 
rally found  in  French  narratives,  that  Vennemi  se  repliaaprcs  V enlevement 
dii  pont  sur  le  gros  de  Varmce  autricliicnne  en  rctraite  vers  Bazolo  et 
Mantoue.  After  a  daring  dash  into  Cremona  Desvernois  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  taken  prisoner  near  Mantua,  and,  when  set  free  on  parole, 
took  no  active  part  in  the  great  campaign.  During  these  events 
Desvernois's  political  sentiments  had  swayed  to  and  fro.  Outside  Cremona 
he  had  given  the  order  to  charge  with  the  words  Vive  laBepuhlique  !  An 
galop  !  Inside  its  walls  he  wept  as  he  kissed  the  miniature  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI  on  a  snuffbox  held  out  to  him  by  an  emigre  ;  and  yet  on  14  July  1797  • 
he  signs,  and  encourages  his  troops  to  sign,  a  protest  against  the  Clichy 
Club  and  the  royalist  reactionaries  at  Paris.  Such  impressionable  men 
may  be  the  pride  of  an  army  ;  they  certainly  are  the  peril  of  a  government. 
Desvernois  took  part  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  :  he  sailed  from 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  joined  in  the  so-called  assault  on  Valetta  ;  incidentally 
he  ascribes  to  Bonaparte  the  remark  as  to  their  being  fortunate  to  find 
people  inside  to  let  them  in  ;  it  is  usually  credited  to  Caffarelli,  and, 
I  think,  with  more  reason,  it  being  contrary  to  the  chief's  habit  to 
underrate  any  of  his  successes.     One  who  reads  between  the  lines  of  the 
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present  narrative  will  see  the  part  played  by  money  in  the  surrender  of 
that  fortress.  Arriving  off  Alexandria,  our  author  wrongly  notes  that 
Nelson  had  touched  there  twenty  days  previously  ;  it  was  only  three  days 
before.  In  his  description  of  the  desert  march  Desvernois  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  spirited  protest  of  General  Mireur  against  the  whole 
expedition,  on  the  ground  that  Italy  and  Sicily  ought  first  to  have  been 
conquered  before  so  distant  an  enterprise  was  undertaken.  That  done, 
France  might  safely  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as 
a  preliminary  to  further  efforts  against  India.  Without  a  word  in  reply 
Bonaparte  broke  up  the  council ;  and  Mireur,  knowing  that  his  career 
was  ruined,  rode  oft'  into  the  desert  and  blew  his  brains  out.  The  editor 
gives  reasons  for  accepting  this  statement  rather  than  the  official 
version,  which  ascribed  Mireur's  death  to  the  Bedouins.  Desvernois's 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  :  he 
numbers  the  enemy  at  60,000 — a  gross  exaggeration.  He  naturally 
shared  the  belief  of  other  officers  that  the  French  conquest  was  liked  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  asserts  that  they  were  so  charmed  with  the  presence 
of  Bonaparte  at  the  festival  of  the  Nile  as  to  declare  him  to  be  the  envoy 
of  the  Prophet.  The  editor  disposes  of  this  by  quoting  the  Arab  version 
of  these  events,  whence  it  appears  that  the  people  were  cursing  the 
infidels  and  praying  for  their  destruction.  Of  the  same  value  is  Desver- 
nois's statement  on  p.  148  about  Bonaparte's  Indian  schemes :  C'etait 
cette  grande  expedition  qiCll  vieditait,  en  se  creant  des  intelligences  par  mi 
Us  principaiix  souverains  de  VIndoustan,  en  faiscmt  transporter  d  Suez,  a 
dos  de  chameauxy  des  fregates  dcmontces  et  des  hdtiments  de  transport 
pour  20,000  homines.  It  shows  how  wild  was  the  talk  that  went  on  at 
headquarters,  and  how  untrustworthy  was  our  author's  judgment  on 
things  that  he  did  not  actually  witness.  His  own  plan  for  the  invasion 
of  India  reveals  the  shallowness  of  his  capacity  for  strategy.  His  valour 
as  a  fighter  was,  however,  always  recognised,  and  by  no  one  more  gene- 
rously than  by  Desaix  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  El  Arish  convention  is  discussed  with  the  usual  French  bias,  as 
being  a  plot  concerted  between  the  British  Government,  Sir  S.  Smith, 
and  Admiral  Keith  ;  and  on  this  point  the  editor,  M.  Dufourcq,  gives 
none  of  the  needed  corrections.  The  probability  that  so  ambitious  and 
headstrong  an  officer  as  Sir  S.  Smith  was  exceeding  his  instructions  is 
not  even  hinted  at ;  nor  is  any  reference  made  to  the  British  admiralty 
documents,  which  prove  that  long  before  the  close  of  1799  our  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  impose  stringent  terms,  and  that  neither  the  authori- 
ties at  Whitehall  nor  Admiral  Keith  knew  of  Sir  S.  Smith's  pourparlers. 
It  is  time  that  the  British  case  on  the  El  Arish  question  was  fully 
stated.  A  vast  mass  of  papers  from  Sir  S.  Smith  named  on  this  subject 
still  awaits  pubUcation  by  the  Navy  Eecords  Society,  and  until  that  is 
done  the  charge  of  perfidy  cannot  be  wholly  and  authoritatively  refuted. 

Omitting  the  last  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  which,  as  M. 
Dufourcq  assures  us,  were  taken  by  Desvernois  from  Reynier's  narrative, 
we  pass  on  to  his  account  of  the  Napoleonic  regime  in  Italy.  Incident- 
ally Desvernois  throws  light  on  the  occupation  of  Naples,  the  siege  of 
Gaeta,  and  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  does  full  justice  to  the  efforts  of 
General  Stuart  to  stop   the  ferocities  of  the  Calabrese  peasantry.      A 
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letter  written  by  Colonel  Hudson  Lowe  from  Capri  on  6  Aug.  1806— 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  communicated  by  his  daughter  to  the  writer 
of  this  review — proves,  however,  that  from  the  outset  the  British  leaders 
at  and  after  Maida  endeavoured  to  repress  outrage  by  offering  rewards  for 
every  French  prisoner  brought  in  unmaimed  to  the  British  headquarters  : 
some  3,000  were  thus  brought  in  by  the  peasants. 

Appointed  to  be  chief  aide-de-camp  of  Mathieu  Dumas,  the  minister 
of  war,  Desvernois  now  did  much  to  check  the  abuses ;  and  after 
a  palace  intrigue  had  substituted  Salicetti  for  Count  Dumas  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  coast  of  Amalfi  in  June  1807.  From  the 
harassing  task  of  brigand-hunting  Desvernois  was  recalled  northwards 
in  1809  to  cope  with  a  worthier  foe,  Hofer,  whom  he  at  first  curiously 
describes  as  2m  aubergiste  d' Innsbruck.  When  the  Neapolitan  cavalry 
reached  Tyrol  the  back  of  the  revolt  had  already  been  broken,  but 
Desvernois  dared  the  rocks  and  the  bullets  of  the  mountaineers  in  a 
spirited  onset  which  regained  Meran  for  Napoleon's  forces.  After  the 
subjection  of  Tyrol  he  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  served  with  his 
regiment  under  that  most  incompetent  and  unpopular  general  Prince 
Pignatelli-Strongoli,  who  was  soon  to  be  disgraced  by  Macdonald.  But 
Desvernois  has  few  good  words  for  this  marshal,  whose  neglect  to  support 
his  brave  chasseurs  in  a  brisk  affray  at  Cervera  was  generally  condemned. 

Returning  to  Naples  in  April  1811,  he  received  a  baronetcy  at  the 
hands  of  Murat,  witnessed  the  discords  aroused  by  Napoleonic  intrigues 
at  that  court,  and  in  his  Calabrese  command  repelled  English  attacks, 
which,  as  the  editor  shows  (p.  439),  were  not  uncommon.  The  relations 
between  Napoleon  and  Murat  are  fairly  discussed,  though  Desvernois 
considered  the  '  brutal '  provocations  of  the  emperor  to  be  no  suiiicient 
cause  for  the  desertion  of  the  king  in  January  1814.  Retiring  for  a 
time,  and  detained  at  Monteleone,  he  yet  resumed  his  command  under 
Murat,  and  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  that  followed.  The  editor,  in  a 
valuable  note,  adds  a  letter  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  dated  Messina,  19  Nov. 
1813,  urging  the  Calabrese  to  revolt  on  behalf  of  Italian  independence, 
but  really,  of  course,  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand  I.  No  light  is  thrown  on  the 
strange  j)roceedings  of  Bentinck  in  the  Legations,  or  on  the  dispersion  of 
Murat's  forces  in  May  1815.  For  this  and  other  topics  we  must  await 
the  publication  of  the  Murat  correspondence,  promised  by  Baron 
Lumbroso  for  this  year,  and  the  voluminous  '  Vie  de  Murat '  at  which  the 
same  ardent  student  of  Napoleonic  Italy  is  now  working.  After  holding 
out  creditably  in  Calabria  Desvernois  signed  with  the  commander  of  the 
Anglo- Sicilian  forces  the  capitulation  of  Campo  (28  May  1815).  The 
memoirs  close  with  a  recital  of  the  Terrcur  blanche  in  Provence,  to  which 
both  Murat  and  his  faithful  general  nearly  fell  victims.  After  the  battles 
of  the  Pyramids  and  of  Aboukir  Desvernois  saw  no  engagement  of  the 
first  importance,  and  his  bad  fortune  cooped  him  up  in  Calabria,  Tyrol, 
and  Catalonia  in  the  stirring  years  1807-15.  He  had  neither  the  good 
luck  of  Marbot  nor  his  incomparable  verve  in  recital ;  his  souvenirs  in 
many  respects  resemble  those  of  Thiebault,  another  dashing  and  un- 
lucky officer.  The  present  volume  gains  greatly  in  value  from  the 
careful  and  scholarly  notes  of  the  editor,  M.  Dufourcq  ;  and  there  is  an 
index.    The  misprints,  however,  are  numerous.        J.  Holland  Rose. 
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Bonaparte  et  les  lies  lonienncs  (1797-1816).     Par  E.  Rodocanachi. 
(Paris  :  Felix  Alcan.     1899.) 

The  story  of  the  Ionian  Islands  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
wars  is  characterised  by  much  that  is  picturesque,  much  that  is  absurd,  and 
much  that  is  surprising.  The  mild,  incompetent  Venetian  government 
quietly  expired  in  1797.  From  his  quarters  in  Milan  Bonaparte  wrote 
home  to  the  directorate,  *  The  isles  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia  are 
more  interesting  for  us  than  all  Italy  together.  The  empire  of  the 
Turks  is  crumbling  every  day :  the  possession  of  these  islands  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  it  so  far  as  possibility  will  allow,  or  else  to  take  our  share 
of  it.'  General  Gentili,  of  Corsica,  un  insulaire  qui  Jut  accoutume  au 
manege  cles  insulaires,  a  man  who  had  fought  under  Paoli,  descended 
on  the  islands,  as  the  emissary  of  the  new  French  civilisation.  The 
population  of  Corfu  compared  him  to  Nestor  and  Alcinous.  A  poet  of 
some  eloquence  and  reputation,  the  same  who  had  furbished  up  Bonaparte's 
famous  apostrophe  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  Antoine  Vincent  Arnault,  was 
sent  to  appeal  to  the  ardent  historical  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  The 
islanders  were  ravished,  for  they  hated  the  Venetian  nobility  and  the 
Latin  church  ;  but  disillusionment  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  French 
were  rich  in  phrases  but  poor  in  cash  ;  they  paraded  their  contempt  for 
the  superstitions  which  form  the  larger  part  of  Corfiote  existence ;  the 
new  police  stopped  assassinations  ;  oxen  were  dying  inscrutably,  and  an 
epidemic  had  attacked  the  cats.  Still  the  islands  were  successfully 
annexed  to  France,  divided  into  departments,  made  into  a  mihtary 
division,  and  furnished  with  a  printing  press,  a  postal  system,  a  hierarchy 
of  law  courts,  and  all  the  appendages  of  civilisation.  But  everything  in  the 
end  depended  upon  Bonaparte's  success.  When  he  obtained  Alexandria 
the  Greeks  thought  that  the  conquest  of  Turkey  would  follow,  and  the 
French  soldiers  began  to  settle  down  and  marry  the  maidens  of  the  islands. 
But  then  came  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Ali  of  Janina,  whose  one  aim 
was  the  towns  on  the  littoral,  turned  against  his  former  allies,  slaughtered 
a  French  garrison  at  Prevesa,  and  sent  Albanian  troops  across  the  straits  to 
Corfu.  The  Turks  and  Russians,  co-operating  here  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  turned  the  French  out  of  the  islands,  and  succeeded  in  limiting 
Ali's  demands. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  seven 
islands.  The  Russian  admiral  Ushakov  propounded  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, but  the  Corfiote  nobles  sent  delegates  to  the  Porte  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sultan  and  the  tsar 
to  a  federal  constitution  of  a  narrow  oligarchic  character.  The 
constitution  came  into  operation  in  1801,  but  the  people  rose  against  the 
nobility,  towns  and  villages  were  sacked,  and  while  the  other  islands 
broke  off  from  the  federation  a  democratic  constitution  was  constructed 
for  Corfu.  The  nobility  appealed  to  the  suzerain  power,  Turkey,  and 
withEngHsh  help  expelled  the  democratic  assembly,  the  Onoranda^T^om  the 
citadel ;  the  Porte  accepted  the  offer  of  Ali  to  restore  order,  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  islanders  the  savage  Albanians  were  massing  at  Bucintro. 
Civil  war  would  certainly  have  broken  out  had  not  five  Russian  vessels, 
carrying  with  them  sixteen  hundred  men,  entered  the  port  of  Corfu  on 
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8  August  1802.  Arf  elaborate  and  absurd  constitution,  a  mixture  of 
Muscovite  despotism  and  the  French  constitution  of  the  year  III, 
was  drawn  up  by  Alexander  of  Eussia  himself,  containing  a  senate 
of  seventeen  presided  over  by  a  prince,  a  legislature  of  forty,  three  censors 
of  the  republic,  and  colleges  of  nobles  who  were  to  meet  every  two  years 
in  order  to  elect  to  the  legislature.  But  by  a  secret  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  (8  July  1807)  the  seven  Ionian  isles  were  transferred  to 
Napoleon,  and  Berthier  was  sent  to  take  possession.  The  new  acquisi- 
tion was  one  to  which  the  French  emperor  attached  a  high  degree  of 
importance.  '  Corfu,'  he  wrote  to  Joseph,  '  is  so  important  to  me  that 
its  Ipss  would  inflict  a  severe  blow  on  my  projects.  The  Adriatic  would 
be  shut,  and  your  kingdom  would  have  on  its  left  flank  a  port  where 
the  enemy  would  recruit  Albanians  and  other  troops  to  attack  you  .  .  . 
You  must  regard  Corfu  as  more  important  than  Sicily.  Sicily  is  a 
question  determined  and  known,  whereas  Corfu  is  a  question  entirely  un  - 
known.'  Berthier  was  recommended  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Ali,  and  to 
flatter  all  the  little  pashas  along  the  Albanian  coast.  At  the  same  time 
the  internal  administration  of  Corfu  was  to  be  left  unchanged.  The  last 
promise  was,  however,  not  observed.  The  senate  was  reduced  to  five  and 
confined  to  purely  honorific  functions,  and  the  real  power  was  confided 
to  the  imperial  commissioner  and  the  head  of  the  French  army  and 
marine.  The  second  French  occupation  was  attended  with  some  material 
benefits,  which  were  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  losses 
entailed  by  the  commercial  blockade.  It  is  estimated  that  the  French 
treasury  spent  sixty  millions  of  francs  on  the  island  between  1807  and  1814, 
most  of  which,  however,  probably  went  to  fortifications.  And  though 
Berthier  was  a  bad  governor,  dissolute  in  his  morals  and  tyrannical  in  his 
methods,  his  successor,  Donzelot,  was  better  and  treated  the  native  populace 
with  consideration.  The  French  occupation  lasted  till  June  1814,  Avhen  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  other  islands  had  been  theirs  long  before. 

The  story  of  these  vicissitudes  is  elegantly  told  by  M.  Rodocanachi, 
who  gives  at  the  beginning  of  his  pleasant  volume  a  peculiarly  interesting 
account  of  the  social  state  of  the  islands  under  the  Venetian  domination. 
The  volume  concludes  with  some  new  documents  from  the  Archives  du 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a 
report  of  the  count  Capo  d'  Istria  on  the  situation  of  the  islands  in  1814.  We 
observe  that  in  the  bibliography  no  mention  is  made  of  Perrhaevos, '  lo-ropta 
Tov  iSovXtou  /cat  T^s  lidpyas,  or  of  Foscolo,  *  Delle  Fortune  e  delle  Cession! 
di  Parga.'  H.  A.  L.  Fishee. 


Storia  CostUuzionale  del  Regno  di  Italia  (1848-1898).     Per  Gaetano 

Arangio  Ruiz.     (Firenze :  G.  Civelli.     1898.) 
The  Union  of  Italy  (1815-1895).     By  W.   J.   Stillman.     (Cambridge: 

University  Press.     1898.) 

The  jubilee  of  the  Italian  constitution  last  year  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  works  on  the  history  of  modern  Italy.  Signor  Ruiz's  volume 
is,  however,  much  more  solid  than  most  of  this  jubilee  literature,  while 
Mr,  Stillman,  from  his  long  residence  in  Italy  and  his  almost  unrivalled 
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acquaintance  with  Italian  politics,  has  been  able  to  impart  vitality  to  a 
narrative  which  is  too  often  baldly  told.  The  two  books  supplement  one 
another.  The  Italian  author  gives  us  an  exhaustive  account  of  *  the  facts 
relating  to  the  constitution,  without  occupying  himself,  save  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  with  the  events  that  occurred  in  particular  regions  of  Italy.' 
The  American  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  indulges  in  a  more  personal 
account,  and  his  history  covers  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  whereas  Sign  or 
Ruiz  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  north,  from  which  the  statuto  sprang. 
Both  authors  express  the  prevailing  opinion  of  disillusionment  which 
characterises  the  Italian  press  at  the  present  day.  The  glamour  of  the 
risorgimento  has  passed  away,  and  poverty,  huge  taxes,  a  discredited 
legislature,  and  a  discontented  people  form  the  sequel  of  that  struggle. 
'  Freedom,'  writes  Signor  Ruiz, '  becomes  an  empty  phrase  when  unaccom- 
panied by  prosperity;  oppressed  by  taxes  and  pinched  by  hunger,  the 
people  might  even  forget  the  blessings  of  independence  and  liberty.' 
Mr.  Stillman  quotes  with  approval  the  saying  of  an  Italian  patriot  that 
*  Italy  was  made  too  quickly  and  too  easily.'  Both  authors,  again,  point 
out  that  *  the  true  difficulties  of  Italy  date  from  1870.'  So  long  as  the 
question  of  unity  was  unsolved  there  was  a  real  difference  between  parties, 
prominent  men  were  elected  deputies,  and  the  tone  of  public  life  was 
higher.  Frankly,  the  ideal  of  a  free  and  independent  Italy  has  failed  on 
its  economic  side  ;  politics  are  now  a  confused  medley  of  local  and  personal 
interests,  and  the  rapid  development  of  railways  and  other  public  works 
has  led  to  new  forms  of  corruption,  by  which  ministers  can  purchase 
local  support.  Sardinia  is  still  almost  as  barbarous  as  in  1852  ;  Sicily  is 
as  difficult  to  govern  as  it  ever  was  ;  the  irreconcilable  policy  of  the 
Vatican  hinders  the  growth  of  a  real  conservative  party ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Stillman  admits,  old  Tuscans  regard  the  period  before  unity  as  the 
golden  age.  The  people  '  remains  inert  and  indifferent  to  the  most 
important  legislation,  except  where  taxes  are  concerned,'  while  some  even 
'  desire  the  abolition  of  an  elective  house.'  The  two  authors  differ  most 
in  their  estimate  of  Crispi :  Mr.  Stillman  has  long  been  one  of  his  greatest 
admirers ;  Signor  Ruiz  represents  him  as  an  egoist  of  great  force  of  character. 
As  a  supporter  of  Crispi  Mr.  Stillman  is  naturally  strongly  anti -French, 
attributing  to  France  the  desire  to  keep  Italy  weak  '  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  onwards.'  Signor  Ruiz  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  finance, 
and  his  ideal  of  government  appears  to  be  our  own.  But  he  hardly 
realises  the  obvious  fact  which  follows  from  his  own  premises  that  what 
Italy  really  needs  is  a  strong  man,  who  will  do  in  the  social  and  economic 
domain  what  Cavour  did  in  that  of  political  unity  and  independence.  In 
Mr.  Stillman's  valuable  book  two  mistakes  maybe  noticed.  Lissa  is  not, 
as  described  on  p.  337,  '  off  the  coast  of  Istria  ;  '  it  is  off  that  of  Dalmatia. 
Nor  did  Crispi,  as  stated  on  pp.  369,  371,  remain  in  office  under  Depretis 
till  July  1879.  He  retired  in  March  1878,  and  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
next  Depretis  ministry,  which  held  office  from  December  1878  till  July 
1879.  The  bibliography  and  the  three  maps  which  this  latter  work  con- 
tains add  to  its  utiUty.  W.  Miller. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.     By  Sidney  Oldall  Addy,  M.A. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenscliein  &  Co.     1898.) 

This  is  an  interesting  little  book,  good  in  plan,  and  in  the  main  well 
worked  out,  though  it  is  perhaps  stronger  on  the  technical  than  on  the 
historical  side.  The  author  has  rightly  kept  in  mind  that  his  concern  is 
with  the  ordinary  house,  such  as  ordinary  people  lived  in,  not  with  picked 
specimens  of  special  artistic  interest. 

English  writers  on  domestic  architecture  have  been  content,  for  the  most 
part,  with  describing  the  remains  of  great  villas,  or  the  picturesque  timber 
houses  which  adorn  some  of  our  old  cities.  Such  buildings  are  more  attractive 
to  the  casual  eye  than  wattled  huts,  or  combinations  of  dwelling-house  and 
cattle-stall. 

Yet  if  the  growth  of  the  house  is  to  be  scientifically  studied,  it  is  from 
the  round  wattled  hut,  with  a  central  open  hearth,  that  we  must  start. 
Of  this  kind  are  '  the  earliest  remains  of  houses,  properly  so  called,  in 
Great  Britain  ; '  for  cave-dwellings  and  holes  in  the  earth  *  can  hardly  be 
called  houses  at  all,'  being  'little  better  than  the  burrows  of  the  rabbit 
or  the  fox.'  The  charcoal-burner's  cone-shaped  hut  of  the  present  day 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  survival  of  a  very  early  form  of  human  dwell- 
ing. An  example  of  a  primitive  settlement  is  afforded  by  the  recently 
discovered  remains,  near  Glastonbury,  of  a  marsh-village,  built  upon  an 
artificial  island,  and  consisting  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  huts,  mostly 
circular  or  oval.  The  so-called  '  beehive  houses  '  on  the  island  of  Skellig 
Michael,  co.  Kerry,  are  imitations  in  stone  of  the  primitive  round  wattled 
hut.  Though  the  remains  of  a  rectangular  hut  were  found  at  the  Glas- 
tonbury marsh-village,  and  though  the  Kerry  '  beehive  houses  '  are  rect- 
angular inside,  Mr.  Addy  does  not  think  that  there  was  a  gradual  tran- 
sition from  the  round  form  to  the  rectangular.  The  direct  ancestor  of 
the  English  rectangular  house  was,  he  believes,  the  shepherd's  booth  for 
temporary  residence  on  the  summer  pastures — the  original  '  summer 
house  ' — made  by  fixing,  at  a  convenient  distance  apart,  two  pairs  of  bent 
trees,  known  as  *  gavels,'  '  forks,'  or  '  crucks,'  uniting  them  at  the  apexes 
by  a  ridge-tree,  and  covering  the  whole  with  any  suitable  material. 
The  next  step  was  to  build  a  wattled  or  plank  *  booth '  upon  this  simple 
framework.  Of  the  '  booth '  type  of  house  an  excellent  example,  popu- 
larly known  as  '  Teapot  Hall,'  still  exists  at  Scrivelsby,  near  Horncastle. 
A  picture  and  two  plans  are  given  of  this  curious  old  dwelling,  which, 
one  is  glad  to  be  told,  is  taken  the  greatest  care  of  by  its  owner.  How 
the  straight-walled  rectangular  house  was  developed  from  the  framework  of 
the  booth  or  tent  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  familiar  instance  of  a  child's 
house  of  cards,  where  the  upright  walls  are  raised  against  a  sloping  tent 
within.  Additional  length  was  obtained  by  adding  pairs  of  forks  or  inclined 
pillars,  the  space  between  them,  usually  about  sixteen  feet,  being  known  as 
a  '  bay.'  Hence  houses,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  are  described 
as  being  of  so  many  '  bays,'  and  were  sold  or  let  by  the  bay.  '  If  this 
law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  year,'  says  the  Clown  in  *  Measure  for  Measure,' 
'  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it  after  three-pence  a  bay.'  Increased  width 
was  gained  by  adding  outbuildings  ( *  outshots  ')  or  aisles  at  the  sides.  The 
typical  dwelling-house  of  the  twelfth  century  consisted  of  a  large  '  hall,' 
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and  a  smaller  '  bower  '  or  women's  apartment  (thalamus),  with  a  buttery 
or  storeroom.  In  the  larger  manor-houses  an  entrance-hall  or  '  house- 
place  '  (domics)  separated  the  great  hall  from  the  bower. 

As  was  the  case  in  other  countries,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  largest  form 
of  dwelling  the  cattle  were  housed  in  the  aisles  of  the  fire -house  or  hall,  the 
men  sleeping  in  a  loft  over  the  horses,  and  the  women  in  a  corresponding  loft 
over  the  cows. 

Later  on  a  chapel,  sometimes  on  an  upper  floor  (as  in  the  ruined 
Padley  Hall,  Derbyshire),  was  frequently  added ;  also  minor  rooms, 
kitchen,  wash-house,  brewhouse,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  whole  range  of 
buildings  was  usually  grouped  round  a  quadrangle,  into  which  the  chief 
windows  looked.  It  is  noteworthy  how  this  arrangement  followed  the 
lines  of  the  Roman  villa,  '  unsuitable  as  that  type  was  for  the  English 
climate.  The  house  at  Padley  was  not  expressly  built  to  Iceep  out  the 
sunshine,  but  it  would  have  served  well  for  that  purpose.' 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  method  of  treatment  pursued  in 
the  book,  which  is  well  illustrated  with  pictures  and  plans,  mostly  from 
photographs   and   measurements   by  the   author.      There   are  chapters 
on  '  The  Town  House,'  which,  like  the  great  country-house,  was  influenced 
by  Roman  traditions  ;  on  *  The  Castle  and  Watchtower  ;  '  and  on  '  The 
Church  or  Lord's  House.'     The  author's  indifference  to  historical  detail 
is  shown  in  his  way  of  regarding  the  castle  only  in  its  character  as  a 
public  building,  *  an  Acropolis,  or  place  of  refuge  for  the  neighbours  when 
plundering  enemies  invaded  the  land.'     On  the  castle  as  an  instrument 
of  coercion  or  of  oppression,  or  in  its  specially  hateful  character  as  an 
illegal  private  fortress,  he  does  not  touch.     Nor  does  he  give  any  clear 
account  of  the  development  of  castle  architecture.     On  the  whole  this 
chapter  is  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book.     In  that  on  '  Tlie  Church  or 
Lord's  House '  the  author  appears  to  interpret  churcJi,  KvptaKov,  as  the 
'  lord's  house,'  in  the   sense  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  village  chief's 
house,  and  actually  puts  a  similar  interpretation  on  the  dies  dominlcus  or 
Lord's  day.     Now  whatever  St.  John  the  Divine  may  have  meant  when 
he  wrote  that  he  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  (Ful  in  si)ivitu  in 
dominica  die,  in  the  Vulgate),  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Patmos,  as  our  present  author's 
theory  would  seem  to  demand.     That  the  church  often  did  duty  as  the 
town  hall  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  much  of  the  evidence  which  he  cites 
to  prove  that  it  was  habitually  used  '  as  a  place  in   which  most  kinds  of 
public  business  could  be  lawfully  done  '  just  falls  short  of  proving  the 
lawfulness.     A  complaint  of  the  uproar  made  by  men  and  boys  brawling 
and  playing  in  York  Minster,  even  while  masses  were  being  celebrated, 
does   not    prove    anything    but    popular    disorderliness.     It    was   also 
complained  that  the  sacristans  were  remiss  (perhaps  excusably)  in  cas- 
tigating/itnosos  canes  ;  but  this  would  not  go  to  prove  that  the  Minster 
was  a  lawful  place  for  a  dog  show.  Edith  Thompson. 

The  Becords  of  the  Borough  of  Northampton.    Two  vols.    (Northampton  : 

Published  by  Order  of  the  Corporation.     1898.) 
The  unwieldy  title  page  of  this  work  informs  us  that  the  first  volume  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Christopher  A.  Markham,  and  the  second  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
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Cox,  LL.D.,  and  that  it  is  provided  with  a  preface  by  the  bishop  of 
London  and  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  town  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  D.  Adkins.  The  prefatory  note  of  the  bishop  is  somewhat  colour- 
less, and  Mr.  Adkins's  brief  article  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  communi- 
cation to  a  magazine.  He  disdains  all  references,  and  tells  us  that 
Northampton  *  first  becomes  of  importance  in  English  history  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.'  A  glance  at  the  Old-English  Chronicle  will 
show  that  this  understates  the  importance  of  the  town.  That  North- 
ampton was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  shire  when  the  shire  system 
was  established  is  surely  a  proof  that  it  was  even  then  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Old- 
English  mints  ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  its  name.  Ham-tun^  was  identical  with  that  of  Southampton. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  products  of  its  mints  have  been  credited 
to  the  southern  Ham-tun. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  this  great  medieval  borough  has 
preserved  so  few  of  its  records.  There  is  practically  nothing  from  the 
middle  ages  beyond  the  royal  charters  and  a  few  letters  patent  and  a 
very  valuable  fifteenth-century  customal.  This  was  published  in  1894,  so 
that  it  is  not  new  material.  There  are  also  a  few  deeds  of  this  period,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  '  only  transitory  use  has  been  made  '  (ii.  6).  The 
amount  of  matter  that  is  strictly  entitled  to  appear  under  the  name  of 
borough  records  is  very  small.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  fire  of  Northampton,  which  is  here  variously  assigned  to  1675 
(i.  198,  ii.  3)  and  to  1078  (i.  p.  xxxiv).  The  first  volume  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  customal,  some  two  hundred  pages  of  records  proper,  but 
this  total  is  reached  by  the  inclusion  of  such  extraneous  matter  as 
extracts  and  translations  from  the  Domesday  survey  and  the  early  Pipe 
Rolls,  and  by  the  printing  of  late  documents,  including  even  the  last 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  borough,  dated  in  1878.  The  second 
volume  is  not  a  volume  of  records  at  all,  but  a  series  of  essays  upon  the 
interior  history  of  the  town  founded  upon  an  analysis  of  the  later  records. 
The  collection  is  eked  out  by  a  list  of  councils  and  parliaments  held  at 
Northampton  and  abstracts  of  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  borough 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Whatever  interest  the  early  records  might  possess  is  destroyed  by  the 
singularly  incompetent  editing  to  which  they  have  been  subj  ected.  Medieval 
records  present  great  difficulties  to  an  inexperienced  editor,  but  the  sins 
of  commission  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  far  exceed  anything  that  can 
be  palliated  by  the  plea  of  inexperience.  The  rawest  of  editors  must  be 
aware  that  the  scribes  wrote  Latin  in  some  form,  not  unconstruable 
gibberish.  The  latter  is  the  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  the 
extraordinary  jumbles  of  letters  that  are  here  printed  as  the  original 
texts.  The  use  of  record  type  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that 
it  affords  safeguards  against  the  mistakes  of  editors  or  transcribers,  but 
this  publication  proves  how  useless  it  is  for  such  purposes.  In  hundreds 
of  cases  a  wrong  sign  of  abbreviation  is  used,  the  mark  of  abbreviation  is 
placed  over  the  wrong  letter  or  is  omitted  altogether.  It  is  possible  for 
an  expert  to  correct  most  of  these  blunders,  especially  as  the  translation 
frequently  suggests  the  explanation.     But  even  then  there  is  an  element 
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of  uncertainty  about  such  emendations  that  deprives  the  texts  of  all  value 
for  historical  purposes. 

Many  of  the  texts  are  derived  from  record  office  copies  supplied  to 
the  corporation  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  (ii.  p.  8).  It  would 
seem  that  these  transcripts  were  sent  to  the  printer,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  compendia  was  left  to  the  unguided  instinct  of  the 
compositor,  with  disastrous  results.  This  supposition  will  explain  the 
presence  of  such  strange  forms  as  *  ^uius  '  for  habemus  {tiemus)j  p.  368, 

*  cissox  '  for  cissorum,  p.  265,  *  dTii '  for  diii  {domini),  p.  268,  *^uenit?fs  ' 
for  pervenerity  p.  242,  '  suites  '  for  fuerit,  p.  240,  '  amentise '  for  anientise^ 
p.  258,  '  pcuni '  for  parcium,  p.  58,  and  the  like.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  compositor  can  be  responsible  for  the  perversity  with  which  t 
is  printed  for  c,  n  for  u,f  for  s,  and  vice  versa.  These  mistakes  occur  even 
in  the  English  customal,  which  rests  upon  a  transcript  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Moore  (ii.  p.  6),  and  therefore  should  have  presented  no  difficulty  to  the 
editor.  Yet  we  have  such  forms  as  *  replenyshed '  for  replevished, 
'  resseyweth,'  *  beho?zeable,'  '  co?ieynes,'  and  '  ho?ith,'  without  any  mark 
of  abbreviation,  for  houthes{ium).  The  lack  of  resource  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  may  be  gauged  by  the  note  at  p.  204  that  citra  '  seems  corrupt 
here;  it  ought  to  mean  without  regard  to.'  It  is  obvious  from  the  con- 
text that  the  word  is  circa,  the  passage  {circa  facturam)  being  correctly 
translated,  we  presume  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  being  rendered  '  aboute  the 
makyng '  in  the  fifteenth-century  translation  on  p.  206.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  instance  of  the  way  these  transcripts  have 
been  treated.  At  p.  41  we  read,  in  a  grant  of  murage  that  bristles  with 
blunders,  '  D  quolib^  dol  vnu  Cihium  unal  uendente  in  eande  villam  ul 
c^nsennte  p  eande  '  for  de  quolibet  dolio  vini  [etlcinerumveiialiumveniente 
in  eandem  villam  vel  transeunte  pier  eandcm.  Nor  do  the  original  texts 
fare  any  better.  A  facsimile  of  the  charter  of  Richard  I  (which  is  strangely 
stated  to  be  addressed,  '  like  others  of  this  period,  to  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  great  national  council ' )  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  a 
collation  of  this  with  the  text  printed  from  it  at  p.  25  shows  that  there 
are  more  errors  than  lines  of  type.  In  addition  to  the  instances  of  the 
omission  of  the  signs  of  abbreviation  clearly  present  in  the  facsimile  and 
the  wrong  use  of  marks  of  signs,  we  find  '  muUus  '  for  nullus,  the  sign 

*  &  '  used  thrice  for  etiam,  *  pecuie  '  for  pecunle,  '  ut '  for  Jiisi,  *  hut '  twice 
for  hnt  (habent),  '  ebdomado  '  for  ebdomada,  '  teneat '  twice  for  tcneatur, 
'  p«  g*  *  for  postquam,  '  namiH: '  for  narni2im,  '  uri '  for  nostri,  '  qu  '  for  q7i 
(quando),  '  seacem  '  for  scacc[arium],  *  Sem  Edmundum '  for  Sanctum 
Aednmndicm,  '  Warenn^  *  f or  Warenn,  and.  *  Com  Alb«'  for  Albr.  It  is 
gravely  suggested  that  this  nobleman,  who  appears  in  the  translation  as 

*  Earl  Albrs,'  was  perhaps  the  son  of  Earl  William  de  Arundel.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  he  was  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  In  the  charter  of  Henry 
III  at  p.  44  we  read,  in  addition  to  a  plentiful  crop  of  other  errors,  *  Jm 
ppoum '  for  iviperpeticum,  *  ditcis '  for  dilectis,  and  '  fide  inssores '  for 
fideiussores,  whilst  the  well-known  Walkelin  de  Ardern  is  converted  into 
'  Arderii:  At  p.  50  the  following  amazing  passage  is  given  :  *  Jsta  carta 
lecta  sint  eid  Eccm  anno  VV  &  ibid  vre  de  mannend  carta  posuca  sint  in 
liacia  Marescalcia  misd  anni.'  It  stands  for  ista  carta  lecta  fuit  apud 
scaccariujn,  anno  Iv.,  et  ibidem  breve  de  manutenenda  carta  posita  fuit  in 
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filacia  marescalcie  eiusdem  anni.  These  are  characteristic  specimens  of 
the  method  of  printing  the  texts  in  this  strange  volume.  The  mistake 
of  reading  &  as  -z;,  given  in  this  last  extract,  occurs  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
a  still  more  persistent  misreading  of  q  as  ^,  so  that  we  get  '  Aguil '  for 
Aquitanie  (pp.  49,  51),  *  qram  '  for  graciam  (p.  49),  and  even  '  gng^  '  for 
qnq  {qtdnqua[gesimo])  on  two  occasions  (pp.  50,  52).  Adherence  to  this 
mistaken  reading  leads  the  editor  to  print  even  '  aguyten  '  (acquit),  which 
appears  in  the  glossary  with  other  similar  ghost-words.  It  is  quite  in 
accord  with  the  uncritical  nature  of  the  editing  that  the  texts  of  several 
charters  are  omitted  because  copies  of  them  are  given  in  the  later  customal. 

•The  fact  that  the  translations  do  not  reproduce  the  errors  of  the  texts, 
but  are  evidently  based  upon  accurate  copies  of  the  originals,  must  arise 
from  the  use  of  translations  supplied  to  the  corporation  at  the  same  time 
as  the  office  copies  mentioned  above.  But  when  these  translations  do  go 
wrong,  as  at  p.  58,  where  '  decern  g)vis  '  are  rendered  '  ten  little  hogs ' 
instead  of  '  hams  '  (pernis),  their  errors  remain  uncorrected. 

The  editing  of  the  fifteenth-century  English  of  the  customal  is  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  Latin.  The  editor  assumed  that  the 
midland  *  ban,'  the  present  plural  of  have,  stands  for  '  hav,'  an  impossible 
spelling,  and  accordingly  prints  it  '  liau.'  We  are  told  that  '  her '  is  used 
•  quite  indiscriminately  for  he,  she,  him,  hers,  or  theirs.'  As  this  represents 
the  fem.  sing,  and  the  gen.  pi.  of  all  persons  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  its  uses  in  the  customal, 
which,  moreover,  are  not  so  indiscriminate  as  is  here  said.  There  is  the 
same  preference  for  impossible  readings  as  in  the  Latin,  such  forms  or  *  un- 
forms  '  as  '  comprounssion '  for  compromission  (p.  365),  '  antccteucly  '  for 
auctenctecly  (authentically)  occurring  in  text  and  glossary.  The  latter  has 
numerous  wrong  explanations,  such  as  those  given  under  '  essoiuers,' 
'  afered  '  (affeered),  '  mark.'  The  word  '  cautell '  is  explained  as  *  over 
measure ; '  it  is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  cautela,  and  means 
'  deceit '  or  '  trick.'  After  nearly  explaining  the  blanch  money  of  the 
Pipe  Rolls  correctly,  Mr.  Markham  ventures  upon  the  unfortunate 
suggestion  that  it  perhaps  *  only  meant  that  the  payment  was  in  white 
money,  or  silver,  and  not  in  kind,  such  as  grain.'  The  naivete  of  this  is 
outdone  by  the  following:  '  Botis,  boots,  or  perhaps  here  meaning  leather, 
injured  by  bots,  which  were  certain  kinds  of  worms  troublesome  to 
horses.' 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  bishop  of  London  did 
not  see  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  lent  his  sanction  before  it        I 
had  gone  too  far  to  be  stopped.     The  whole  of  the  first  volume  needs        I 
cancelling.     A   competently   edited    and    annotated    text    of    the  very 
valuable  '  Liber  Custumarum  '  would  be  a  great  boon.     We  are  merely        i 
told  that  it  was  written  about  1460,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  earlier        j 
portion  is  a  translation  from  an  Anglo-French  original  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  names  of  the  inquisitors  at  p.  213  would        , 
alone  suggest  this.     One  of  them  is  characteristically  edited  into  '  William        | 
[of]  the  Eows.'     A  reference  to  the  '  Parliamentary  Writs '  reveals  that 
he  was,  as  one  would  expect,  William  le  Eous  (that  is, '  the  Red '),  aname 
that  frequently  occurs  in  connexion  Avith  Northampton.     It  is  evident 
that  much  might  be  done  to  illustrate  the  history  of  this  Northampton 
customal.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 
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Fasti  Academiae  Mariscallanae  Aberdonensis.  Vol.  II :  Officers, 
Graduates,  and  Alumni.  Edited  by  P.  J.  Anderson,  M.A.  LL.B., 
Librarian  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  (Aberdeen  :  New  Spalding 
Club.     1898.) 

'  In  his  first  volume  of  the '  Records  of  Marischal  College,'  issued  some  nine 
years  ago,  Mr.  Anderson  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  charters  and 
endowments  of  the  ancient   university  which  was   the  alma  mater  of 
Dugald  Dalgetty.     The   present    volume   carries    this  scheme   a   stage 
further,  and  represents  an  amount  of  careful  research  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.     The  work  of  gathering  the  information,  often  from 
the  most  unlikely  sources,  was  itself  no  easy  task,  and  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  names  added  largely  to  the  burden.     The  most  interesting 
fact  which  has  emerged  from  Mr.  Anderson's  labours  is  the  addition  to 
the   roll   of  famous   graduates   of  the   name   of  Duncan   Forbes,   lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  whose  strong  and  sympathetic  person- 
ality did  much  to  save  Scotland  for  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  in  1745,  and 
with  whose  property  of  Culloden  the  final  defeat  of  Stewart  hopes  is, 
significantly    enough,   associated.     A    minute   examination   of    such    a 
volume  as  this  would  be  of  somewhat  limited  interest,  but  its  publication 
offers  a  suitable  opportunity  for  stating  what  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  publication  of  lists  of  graduates  and  alumni  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities.    The  oldest  of  the  four,  St.  Andrews,  has  published  none  of  its 
records,  and  information  as  to  its  alumni,  or  even  its  officers,  is  available 
only  in  manuscript  sources  (except  for  some  very  meagre  lists  in  the  uni- 
versity calendar).     Glasgow  is  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.     Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes  and  Mr.  JosephRobertson  edited  for  the  Maitland  Club  '  Munimenta 
Universitatis  Glasguensis  '  (1854),  and  they  printed  lists  of  masters  of  arts 
so  far  as  extant,  from  1578  to  1727.     This  was  supplemented  in  1898  by 
*  A  Roll  of  the  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  '  from  1727  to  1896, 
by  Mr.  W.  Innes  Addison,  assistant  to  the  clerk  of  senatus — an  admir- 
able piece  of  work.     But  the  alumni  of  Glasgow  who  did  not  take  a 
degree  are  still  left  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  records,  and,  as  there 
were  times  when  graduation  was  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  this 
is  a  very  serious  omission.     The  records  of  Aberdeen  are,  owing  to  the 
labours  of  the  old  and  New  Spalding  Clubs,  almost  complete.     The  volume 
before  us  contains  every  name  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  a  title  to 
any    connexion    with    Marischal    College.     The    same    editor,    in    his 
'  Officers  and  Graduates  of  King's  College '  (New  Spalding  Club,  1893), 
has  printed   complete   lists   of  the   graduates  of  the   older  of   the  two 
Aberdeen   universities,  down   to   the   Union    of  1860.     Alunmi   of  the 
seventeenth  century  appear  in  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes's  '  Fasti  Aberdonenses,' 
edited  for   the   original   Spalding   Club.     Lastly   lists   of  graduates   in 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh   from   1705   to  1821    appear 
in  Crawford's  'History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,'  and  have  been 
continued  in  separate  volumes  down  to  1845  and   1866.     A   catalogue 
of  graduates  in  arts,  law,  and  divinity  was  published  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club  in  1858,  and  thirty  years  later  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  registrar  of  the 
university,  completed  the   list  of  graduates  down   to   1888.     But  here, 
again,  there  are  no  lists  of  alumni  who  did  not  take  degrees.     For  full 
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lists  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject  see  the  prefaces  to  Mr.  Anderson's 
'  Officers   and    Graduates   of    King's   College,'   and    '  Fasti    Academiae 
Mariscallanae,'  Notes  and  Queries,  7th  ser.  vol.  vii.  p.  493  and  vol.  ix. 
p.  435,  and  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  v.  p.  163. 

RoBEET  S.  Rait. 

The  History  of  the  New  World  called  America.  By  E.  J.  Payne. 
Vol.  II.  (Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.  1899.) 
The  appearance  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Payne's  magnum  oims 
reqjiires  a  word  of  welcome,  although  the  greater  portion  of  it  does  not 
treat  of  history  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  term.  While  it  is 
becoming  generally  recognised  that  history  must  have  its  roots  deeply 
laid  in  the  preliminary  sciences  of  anthropology  and  ethnology  it  is  not 
often  that  a  single  writer  combines  the  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Payne.  The  professed  '  Americanists  '  in  this  country,  who  might 
claim  to  criticise  the  particular  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  very  learned 
book,  are  probably  few  and  far  between.  A  much  wider  circle  of  readers 
can  attest  the  convincing  character  of  Mr.  Payne's  arguments,  the  vigour 
of  his  style,  and  the  value  of  his  general  reflexions.  Continuing 
from  the  first  volume  the  evolution  of  primitive  society,  the  author, 
who  had  already  defined  the  first  two  stages  in  social  advance- 
ment, viz.  (1)  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  basis  of  sub- 
sistence, and  (2)  the  establishment  of  the  gods  as  the  principal 
members  of  the  community,  adds  the  third,  viz.  *  the  creation  within 
the  community  of  an  industrial  class,  in  subordination  to  a  non- 
industrial  class,  which  directs  and  protects  it.'  *  The  covenant  of  the 
people,  "  Spend  me  and  defend  me,"  contains  the  germ  of  all  political 
relations.  .  .  Only  in  the  latest  stage  of  history  does  it  become  obsolete, 
when  the  people  have  become  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  be  spent,  and 
are  able  to  provide  for  their  defence  by  spending  wealth,  which  has  now 
become  their  own.'  A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language.  Ac- 
cording to  the  viev/  here  put  forward  language  arose  out  of  the  expression 
of  personality,  and  the  holophrasis,  or  single  long  and  irregular  word> 
preceded  the  sentence.  Grammatical  language  is  produced  by  the 
expansion  and  disruption  of  the  holophrase. 

Personahsation,  generaUsatioii,  and  abstraction  may  be  considered  as 
representing  those  successive  stages  of  the  temple  reared  to  thought  out  of  the 
materials  provided  by  language.  Interjections  represent  crude  or  imperfectly 
wrought  masses,  strewing  the  forecourt,  which  surrounds  the  edifice; 
personal  nouns  represent  the  foundations,  general  nouns  the  substantial  walls 
and  complicated  arcades,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  form  the  body  of  the  structure ; 
abstract  nouns  the  domes,  pinnacles,  and  battlements  which  crown  it. 
Interjections,  again,  are  fundamentally  indistinguishable  from  animal  cries ; 
they  represent  the  language  of  man's  brute  ancestor.  Personahsation,  gaining 
ground,  perhaps,  through  thousands  of  forgotten  years,  moulded  the  language 
of  savagery.  Generalisation,  slowly  dispersing  the  mist  of  personality,  and 
opening  the  mental  eye  to  the  permanent  attributes  of  things,  conducted  man 
from  the  higher  savagery  to  the  lower  barbarism.  Abstraction,  originating  in 
the  higher  savagery,  heralds  the  final  stages  of  advancement ;  its  development 
belongs  to  civilisation,  to  the  ages  of  mature  art  and  exact  science. 
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The  valuable  series  of  *  Jesuit  relations  *  are  doubtless  familiar  to  Mr. 
Payne,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  how  often  the  observa- 
tions of  the  seventeenth-century  fathers  bear  out  the  conclusions  of  the 
modern  historian. 

From  p.  342  onward  the  historical  point  of  view  predominates. 
The  now  dominant  theory  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
America  were  of  kindred,  (so-called)  Turanian,  stock  has  never  been 
defended  with  greater  learning  and  vigour.  An  account,  so  far  as  the 
story  can  be  told,  of  the  migrations  of  the  Algonquin,  Iroquois,  and 
Dacota  introduces  the  history  of  the  Nahuataca,  whose  progress  reached 
its  highest  point  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  and  in  the  adjacent  district 
of  the  Maya  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala. 

The  opening  chapters  of  a  complete  Mexican  history,  could  they  be  written, 
would  probably  describe  the  arrival  from  the  north  of  successive  swarms 
belonging  to  an  adventurous  hunter  stock,  who  then  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  secure  life  of  settled  tribes  cultivating  and  storing  corn,  pursuing  the  chase 
only  as  a  subsidiary  resource ;  the  conquest  and  permanent  subjection  of  the 
aborigines  by  the  stronger  new-comers  ;  the  adoption  by  the  latter  of  a  similar 
form  of  life.  ... 

The  influence  of  physical  conditions  upon  material  and  moral  develop- 
ment is  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  history  of  Mexico 
before  the  conquest.  We  find,  in  vivid  contrast  with  remarkable  proofs  of 
progress,  the  existence  of  an  organised  system  of  cannibalism.  Continuous 
wars  were  carried  on  to  provide  animal  food  for  the  warrior  class,  '  and  the 
religious  ritual  had  been  so  expanded  as  to  ensure  for  them,  by  a  sacred 
and  permanent  sanction,  an  almost  continuous  cannibal  carnival.'  The 
reason  for  this  unhappy  state  of  things  lay  in  the  absence  from  the 
country  of  large  animals,  capable  of  furnishing  a  regular  supply  of  food  ; 
and  '  man  had  here  to  fulfil  an  economic  function  assigned  elsewhere  to 
the  brutes.' 

Readers  of  Mr.  Payne  must  be  prepared  for  the  upsetting  of  many 
fondly  cherished  beliefs.  We  all  have  read  of  the  '  missionary ' 
character  of  the  Inca  conquests.     With  regard  to  sun-worship, 

it  is  more  probable  that  they  found  it  a  convenient  means  of  enforcing  iheir 
supremacy  than  that  it  represented  a  deeply  cherished  belief,  which  the.\- 
sought,  in  a  spirit  of  fervid  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  hves.  to 
propagate  among  unbelievers.  The  '  blessings  of  a  well-regulated  government  ' 
were  undoubtedly  ensured  to  their  subjects;  but  the  price  paid  for  these 
blessings  was  a  heavy  one.  It  was  nothing  less  than  abject  submission  to  a 
cruel  and  relentless  despotism,  which  enforced  a  ceaseless  round  of  severe 
labour,  carried  regulation  to  the  minutest  details  of  life,  and  reduced  man 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  llama  which  he  tended. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  something  of  the  interest  and  ^•alue  of 
this  important  book.  The  general  reflexions  on  p.  V>71  on  the  thorny 
subject  of  race  are  especially  suggestive.  We  can  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Payne  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  through  his  great 
undertaking  into  fields  of  research  where  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  follow 
him.  Hugh  E.  Egerton. 
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The  American  Bevolution.  Part  I.  1766-1776.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  (London :  1899.  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.) 

The   general  character  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  literary  work,  and 
especially  of  the  book  to  which  this  is  a  sequel,  is  a  guarantee  for  certain 
definite  literary  merits.     His  narrative  is  sure  to  be  animated,  his  pre- 
sentment of  characters  vivid,  and  his  estimate  of  them  intelligent.     His 
actors  are  always  living  personages.     No  one  who  remembers  his  picture 
of  that  brilliant  and  reckless  oligarchy  which  in  the  last  century  formed 
the  fashionable  world  of  London  could  doubt  his  power  of  bringing  before 
his  readers,  distinctly  and  attractively,  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  a 
period.    In  that  respect,  indeed,  Sir  George  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
subject  of  his  earlier  than  of  his  later  work.     It  is  in  the  outward  aspects 
of  life  that  his  style  finds  its  most  appropriate  material,  and  no  one  would 
contend  that  the  world  in  which  Washington  and  Adams  and  Franklin 
moved  was   as  rich   in   diversity  of   incident,  in  variety  of  motive,  in 
picturesqueness  of  colouring  as  the  world  of  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick.     Nor, 
I  venture  to  think,  does  Sir  George  Trevelyan  understand  it  with  the 
same  sympathetic  famiharity.     Still,  the  old  gifts  of  technique,  as  one  may 
call  it,  are  there.     And  here  and  there  the  technical  skill  is  used  on  a 
newer  and  in  some  sense  a  wider  canvas.     Sir  George  Trevelyan  shows 
that  he  can  describe  not  only  social  and  political  movements,  but  the 
actual  drama  of  war  clearly  and  forcibly.     Here  and  there,  indeed,  he 
presses  a  hereditary  antipathy  to  *  the  dignity  of  history '  rather  far.     It 
is  somewhat  flippant  to  describe  Warren   as  going  into   the   battle  of 
Bunker's   Hill   '  with   a   headache   soon  to  be  cured.'     It  is   not   only 
flippant   but   cumbrous   to    say   of   those   Connecticut   militiamen  who 
Ephraim-like,  being  armed,  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle,  that  they 
were   '  convinced   that   unless   they   returned    straight    away    to    their 
regiment  before  the  public  opinion  of  their  village  took  shape  in  action, 
they  would  have  to  travel  at  least  the  first  stage  of  their  journey  to 
Cambridge  by  a  mode  of  conveyance  neither  easy  nor  dignified,  and  in  a 
costume  not  unsuited  to  people  who  had  chosen  to  display  the  white 
feather.' 

But  a  book  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  occasional  lapses  of  good  taste, 
and  as  far  as  mere  style  goes  the  directness  and  eff'ectiveness  of  the 
narrative  more  than  outweighs  its  shortcomings.  Yet,  despite  the  merits 
which  I  have  acknowledged,  I  cannot  think  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  satisfactory  history  of  the  American 
Revolution.  For  one  thing  he  seems  wholly  lacking  in  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  in  the  relative  importance  of  incidents.  The  space  which  is 
needed  for  those  main  issues  which  are  often  very  incompletely  dealt  • 
with  is  freely  given  to  what  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial.  The  author's 
impressions  of  characters  are  almost  always  conveyed  by  the  accumulation 
of  biographical  detail,  picturesquely  set  forth,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at 
a  summary  of  the  result.  This  process  is  applied  not  only  to  the  central 
but  occasionally  to  the  minor  figures  of  the  drama.  In  fact,  if  the  minor 
characters  interest  the  writer  and  furnish  material  for  a  picturesque 
description  of  episode  they  are  suffered  to  crowd  out  the  main  actors. 
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■H     Thus  Burgoyne,  soldier,  politician,  and  man  of  letters,  is  an  interesting 

■B     character  and  an  attractive  study.    But  his  personal  qualities  had  no 

great  share  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  Revolution,  and,  considering 

the  space  at  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  disposal,  he  is  hardly  justified  in 

telling  at  full  length  how  Burgoyne  once  when  on  his  travels  in  England 

i  discomfited  a  rude  practical  joker. 
Again,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  too  apt  to  allow  his  interest  in  the 
mere  scenery  and  still-life,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  his  subject  to  overlay 
the  real  political  issues.  With  him,  as  with  the  historian  whose  traditions 
and  methods  he  has  inherited,  research  is  too  apt  to  mean,  not  judicial 
inquiry,  but  an  elaborate  quest  for  details  to  illustrate  a  position  already 
taken  up.  There  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  essential 
to  the  accidental  in  the  account  taken  from  John  Adams'  diary  of  the 
journey  made  by  the  Massachusetts  delegates  on  their  way  to  the  Congress 
of  1774  held  at  Philadelphia.  Adams  was  an  acute  observer  of  trifles, 
partly  because  to  his  sensitive  and  egotistical  mind  trifles  were  apt  to 
seem  important,  and  he  was  also  a  vigorous,  original,  and  at  times  even  a 
profound  political  thinker.  In  his  diary  we  see  both  sides  of  him 
reflected.  He  notes  carefully  every  social  peculiarity  of  those  middle 
colonies  which  differed  so  widely  from  his  beloved  New  England.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  reproduces  at  some  length  these  detailed  experiences 
of  travel.  But  Adams  has  also  recorded  other  things  a  good  deal  more 
important  of  which  we  learn  nothing  here.     He  has  told  us  how  he  and 

ti.  his  colleagues  had  been  warned  that  in  New  York  they  would  be  looked 

upon  as  Republican  incendiaries,  how  with  a  painful  and  unwonted  effort 
at  opportunism  they  watered  down  their  political  sentiments  to  the 
standard  which  they  supposed  would  suit  their  hearers,  and  how  as  a 
consequence  they  were  set  down  as  mere  Laodiceans.  All  this  has  more 
to  do  with  the  Revolution  than  the  steeples  and  statues  which  Adams  saw 
and  recorded.  Nor  would  any  one  suspect  from  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
account  that  the  Congress  was  anything  but  a  perfectly  harmonious  and 
homogeneous  body.  In  reality  the  main  interest  of  Adams'  diary  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  records  how  the  divisions  which  resulted  from  wide 
divergence  of  interest  and  from  diversity  of  social  habits  and  political 
training  were  overcome  through  patience  and  self-restraint  and  by  the 
mastering  sense  of  a  common  purpose.  The  question  which  any  intel- 
hgent  reader  at  once  and  of  necessity  asks  is,  How  did  these  colonial 
delegates,  knowing  Httle  of  one  another,  with  no  pre-existing  forms  or 
precedents,  with  their  deliberative  machinery  all  to  make,  work  out  their 
appointed  task  ?  And  to  that  question  Sir  George  Trevelyan  gives  no 
answer. 

The  main  faults  of  the  book  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  almost  inevitably 
inherent  in  the  method  on  which  it  is  framed.  As  Malebranche  saw  all 
things  in  God,  so  Sir  George  Trevelyan  sees  the  American  Revolution  in 
Fox  and  the  Whig  party.  It  is  primarily  interesting  to  him  because  it 
was  for  a  time  the  chief  field  on  which  his  hero  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted  displayed  their  powers.  One  result  is  an  almost  inevitable  tendency 
to  underrate  what  one  may  call  the  purely  colonial  side  of  the  question. 
As  Brindley  thought  that  navigable  rivers  existed  for  the  purpose  ot 
feeding  canals,  so  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  mind  there  is  an  underlying 
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feeling  that  Washington  and  Adams  existed  in  order  to  give  full  scope  for 
the  display  of  Whig  virtues.  This  is  specially  a  danger  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  whose  tendency  certainly  is  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main  issue 
by  picturesque  and  interesting  episodes. 

The  method  adopted  also  often  brings  about  an  arbitrary  choice  of  inci- 
dents and  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  treatment  assigned  to  them.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  this  book  to  show  that  the  writer  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  colonies  or  of  their 
relations  to  the  mother  country.  Yet  without  such  study  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  understand  the  final  struggle.  And  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  even  where  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  made  any  such  study  he  has 
not  made  it  in  the  spirit  of  an  impartial  inquirer,  but  rather  in  that  of  an 
advocate  seeking  for  arguments  on  behalf  of  a  case  which  he  has  already 
prejudged.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  read  and  refers  to  works  of  that 
most  fair-minded  writer,  the  late  Mr.  Parkman.  He  is  ready  enough  to 
quote  them  when  they  emphasise  the  way  in  which  the  narrowness,  the 
arrogance,  the  unsympathetic  hardness  of  EngHsh  officials  and  English 
soldiers  alienated  the  colonists.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any 
fair-minded  student  of  Parkman  could  have  written  such  a  passage  as 
this :  '  Throughout  a  splendid  and  fruitful  war  Americans  had  fought 
side  by  side  with  Englishmen  as  compatriots  rather  than  auxiliaries. 
They  had  given  him  (Pitt)  cheerfully  in  men,  in  money,  and  in  supphes 
whatever  he  had  asked  to  aid  the  national  cause  and  secure  the  common 
safety.'  Those  were  the  very  things  which,  as  every  page  of  Parkman 
shows,  the  colonists  had  not  done.  In  isolated  instances  they  had  shown 
military  qualities  of  a  high  order.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  colonial  Legislature,  throughout,  was  marked  by  inertness, 
by  faction,  by  inability  to  see  the  real  issue.  Eesolute  and  patriotic 
governors  such  as  Dinwiddie  and  Shirley  were  driven  to  despair  by  the 
conduct  of  the  colonial  Assemblies.  That  tale  is  told  plainly  enough  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Parkman's  greatest  work,  *  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.'  It  is 
told  more  fully  but  not  more  plainly  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
time.  It  would  no  doubt  be  unfair  to  make  all  this  matter  of  grave  moral 
blame  to  the  colonists.  There  was  nothing  in  their  history  to  give  them 
any  strong  sense  of  common  interests  and  purpose  ;  there  was  nothing  in 
the  existing  colonial  system  to  make  effectual  united  action  possible.  But 
there  remains  the  fact  that  the  war  with  France  had  filled  the  minds  of 
English  administrators  with  a  belief  that  the  colonists  were  deficient  in 
energy  and  in  capacity  for  military  organisation,  and  above  all  for  united 
action.  Events  showed  that  such  an  estimate  was  unjust,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  one  can  study  the  history  of  the  colonies  and  not  see  that  it  was 
not  wholly  unfounded  or  unreasonable. 

The  same  lack  of  previous  study  seriously  impairs  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  estimate  of  the  individual  actors  whom  he  brings  upon  the 
scene,  and  therefore  of  the  affairs  in  which  they  took  part.  That  his  view 
of  the  Eevolution  should  specially  concentrate  itself  on  Boston  is 
natural.  That  was  a  stage  on  which  all  that  was  most  stirring  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  drama  was  enacted.  Massachusetts  was,  above  all  the 
colonies,  the  chosen  home  of  those  political  principles  which  it  is  Sir 
George  Tjrevelyan's  purpose  to  glorify.     Yet  an  account  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion  is  a  very  maimed  and  incomplete  one  which  does  not  tell  us  of  the 
influences  at  work  in  other  colonies,  and  especially  in  Virginia.  And 
there  at  the  outset  no  actor  played  so  conspicuous  and  effective  a  part  as 
Patrick  Henry.  That  his  name  should  occur  only  once  in  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  book,  that  we  should  hear  nothing  of  his  antecedents  and 
personal  character,  is  a  strange  omission.  And  it  is,  1  think,  all 
the  more  strange  because  there  is  a  very  distinct  individual  likeness 
between  Henry  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  own  hero.  Henry,  like 
Fox,  won  by  the  charm  of  a  lovable  nature  the  toleration  and  goodwill 
of  many  who  had  neither  sympathy  with  his  views  nor  confidence  in  his 
public  character.  Like  Fox,  he  combined  rhetorical  brilliancy  and 
boisterous  energy  with  a  real  capacity  for  sustained  work.  He  made  his 
first  conspicuous  entry  on  public  life  in  his  character  of  an  advocate 
acting  as  counsel  on  the  popular  side  in  one  of  those  administrative 
disputes  which  preceded  and  in  a  great  measure  brought  about  the  final 
rupture.  It  was  then  in  a  Virginia  law  court  that  the  young  orator 
made  that  often-quoted  comparison  in  which  it  was  plainly  hinted  that 
George  HI  might  expect  the  fate  of  tyrants  such  as  Caesar  and  Charles  I, 
and  then  extricated  himself  by  a  dexterous  evasion.  The  case  turned  on 
the  right  of  the  laity  to  pay  their  tithes  in  tobacco  at  a  fixed  rate  when 
tobacco  was  cheap  and  in  money  when  tobacco  was  dear.  That  right 
had  been  conferred  on  them  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly.  The  king  in 
council  vetoed  that  act.  Nevertheless  the  Virginia  tithe-payer  claimed 
the  right  to  act  upon  it,  and  that  right  was  defended  by  Henry  not  so 
much  on  legal  as  on  moral  and  equitable  grounds.  This  is  how  the  act 
is  described  by  an  impartial  American  writer,  Mr.  Coit  Tyler,  the 
biographer  of  Patrick  Henry  : 

Such,  then,  in  all  its  fresh  and  unadorned  rascality,  was  the  famous 
*  option  law,'  or  '  twopenny  act,'  of  1758  :  an  act  firmly  opposed,  on  its  first 
appearance  in  the  legislature,  by  a  noble  minority  of  honourable  men  ;  an  act 
clearly  indicating  among  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Virginia  a  survival  of  the 
old  robber  instincts  of  our  Norse  ancestors ;  an  act  having  there  the  sort  of 
frantic  popularity  that  all  laws  are  likely  to  have  which  give  a  dishonest  advan- 
tage to  the  debtor  class — and  in  Virginia,  unfortunately,  on  the  subject  of 
salaries  due  to  the  clergy,  nearly  all  persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age  belonged 
to  that  class.  ^ 

These,  be  it  observed,  are  the  words  of  a  writer  whom  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  refers  to  with  deserved  approval.  Constitutionally,  it  may  be 
said,  the  morality  of  the  law  and  of  Henry's  defence  of  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subsequent  struggle.  But  they  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ethics  of  that  struggle,  with  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  combatants 
entered  upon  it ;  and  it  is  with  the  ethical  side  of  the  struggle  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  is  largely,  if  not  mainly,  concerned. 

A  like  instance  may  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  incident  of 
Hutchinson's  letters.  I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  comprehension  of  the  pecuHar 
and  characteristic  attitude  and  temper  of  Hutchinson.  Hutchinson 
furnishes  as  good  an  instance  as  could  be  found  of  the  extent  to  which 
an  honest,  thoughtful,  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Massachusetts  could 
'  Tyler's  Life  of  Hcnrij,  pp.  ^37,  38. 
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without  any  keen  adiniration  for  George  Ill's  methods  of  government, 
yet  through  distrust  of  the  anti-English  faction  at  Boston,  throw  his 
lot  in  wholly  with  the  Loyalists.  As  an  administrator,  and  especially  as  a 
financier,  he  had  done  good  service  to  his  colony,  by  acts  which,  though 
they  incurred  immediate  unpopularity,  were  in  the  opinion  of  all  men 
vindicated  by  the  result.  He  had  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  Yet  in  the  riots  which  that  measure  produced  he  had  seen 
his  house  sacked  and  an  invaluable  collection  of  archives  scattered  to  the 
winds.  His  own  life  would  have  been  in  great  peril  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  dauntless  conduct  of  his  daughter,  who  forced  him  to  withdraw  by 
declaring  that  if  he  did  not  she  would  remain  with  him  and  share  the 
danger.  He  and  certain  other  officials  had  written  letters  home  strongly 
hostile  to  the  views  of  the  popular  party.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
in  Hutchinson's  letters  which  were  a  novelty  or  could  have  been  a 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  his  opinions.  They  advocated  measures  for 
which  his  preference  had  never  been  concealed.  These  letters,  as  is  well 
known,  were  intercepted  by  Franklin  and  by  him  sent  to  Boston.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  defends  somewhat  elaborately  the  action  of  Franklin. 
It  may  be,  as  Sir  George  considers,  that  Franklin  in  this  act  did  not  in 
any  way  fall  below  the  recognised  moral  standard  of  his  own  day.  At  all 
events,  one  may  safely  admit  that  such  opponents  as  Wedderburn  were 
perfectly  ready  to  trade  on  moral  indignation  which  they  did  not  in  the 
least  share.  But  Sir  George  Trevelyan  does  not  appear  to  see  that  the 
matter  of  Hutchinson's  letters  touched  upon  much  graver  moral  and 
political  issues  than  those  involved  in  Franklin's  conduct.  No  incident 
in  the  whole  struggle  more  fully  illustrated  the  resolute,  far-seeing, 
unscrupulous  policy  of  Samuel  Adams  and  those  who  acted  with  him. 
Care  was  taken  that  the  letters  should  not  be  publicly  and  formally 
produced  till  the  minds  of  men  had  been  thoroughly  poisoned  against 
them  by  two  processes.  It  was  implied — Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
language  sanctions  the  implication — that  there  was  a  plot  between 
certain  government  officials,  of  whom  Hutchinson  was  one,  for  the  injury 
of  Massachusetts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  the  governor  was  in  any  way  acting  in  concert  with  any  other 
official.  Furthermore  men  were  led  to  believe  that  Hutchinson  was 
hatching  some  secret  plot,  whereas  he  was  in  fact  merely  making  recom- 
mendations in  conformity  with  the  policy  which  he  had  over  and  over 
again  publicly  advocated.  I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  used  by  the  biographer — in  the  main  the  admiring  biographer — of 
Samuel  Adams  : 

This  transaction,  which  has  been  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  deserves 
attention  because  it  is  probably  the  least  defensible  proceeding  in  which  the 
patriots  of  New  England  were  concerned  during  the  Eevolutionary  struggle. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sly  than  the  manoeuvring  throughout  ...  It  is  hard  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  the  patriots.  Had  the  leaders  lost  in  the  excitement  of 
the  controversies  the  power  of  weighing  words  properly,  and  did  they  honestly 
think  Hutchinson's  expressions  deserved  such  an  interpretation?  Did  they 
honestly  believe  that  it  was  right  to  hold  him  responsible  for  what  Oliver  and 
Paxton  had  said  ?  Unfortunately  there  is  some  testimony  to  show  that  their 
conduct  was  due  to  deliberate  artifice.  Says  their  victim :  '  When  some  of 
the   governor's   friends   urged  to   the   persons   principally  concerned  .  .  .  the 
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^nnwarrantableness  of  asserting  or  insinuating  what  they  knew  to  be  false  and 
injurious,  they  justified  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing;  the 
public  interest,  the  safety  of  the  people,  making  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
his  weight  and  influence  among  them  should  by  any  means  whatever  be 
destroyed.'  Further,  if  Hutchinson's  testimony  in  his  own  case  is  not  to  be 
received,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Franklin's  suspicious  hint,  who,  in  transmitting 
the  letters,  counsels  the  use  of  mystery  and  manoeuvring,  that,  '  as  distant 
objects  seen  only  through  a  mist  appear  larger,  the  same  may  happen  from  the 
mystery  in  this  case.'  There  never  were  •  cooler  heads  than  stood  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  those  leaders ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  they  were 
blinded.^ 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  conceal  my  own  opinion  that  if  a  historian 
must  needs  take  sides  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  taken  the  right  one. 
His  view  is  nearer  the  truth  than  that  strangely  paradoxical  one  which 
at  times  ventures  to  show  its  head,  and  which  represents  the  colonists  as 
ungrateful  rebels  against  a  wise  and  well-intentioned  ruler.  Neither  Sir 
George  nor  any  other  writer  can  exaggerate  the  blundering  incapacity  of 
the  British  policy,  civil  and  military  alike.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  say  as  Sir  George  Trevelyan  does,  often  in  words  and  always  by 
implication,  that  all  the  moral  and  civic  virtue  was  on  the  side  of  the 
colonists.  He  represents,  indeed,  a  phase  of  thought  which  American 
writers  themselves  have  by  this  time  wholly  outgrown.  On  this  subject 
I  would  quote  two  of  them,  to  one  at  least  of  whom  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
himself  refers  with  just  praise : 

Hardly  have  we  known,  seldom  have  we  been  reminded,  that  the  side  of  the 
Loyalists,  as  they  called  themselves,  of  the  Tories,  as  they  were  scornfully  nick- 
named by  their  opponents,  was  even  in  argument  not  a  weak  one,  and  in 
motive  and  sentiment  not  a  base  one,  and  in  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  not  an 
unheroic  one  .  .  .  May  we  not  now  hope  that  it  will  not  any  longer  cost  us  too 
great  an  effort  to  look  calmly,  even  considerately,  at  least  fairly,  upon  what,  in 
the  words  and  acts  of  the  Tories,  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  could  hardly 
endure  to  look  at  all  ?  And,  surely,  our  willingness  to  do  all  this  can  hardly  be 
lessened  by  the  consideration  that,  '  in  dealing  with  an  enemy,  not  only  dead, 
but  dead  in  exile  and  defeat,  candor  prescribes  the  fullest  measure  of  generous 
treatment.'  At  any  rate,  the  American  Kevolution  affords  no  exemption  from 
the  general  law  of  historic  investigation — that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  only  by 
him  who  searches  for  it  with  an  unbiassed  mind.  Until  we  shall  be  able  to  take — 
respecting  the  problems  and  the  parties  of  other  Revolutions,  that  is — the 
attitude,  not  of  hereditary  partisans,  but  of  scientific  investigators— will  it  be 
forbidden  us  to  acquire  a  thoroughly  discriminating  and  just  acquaintance  with 
that  prodigious  epoch  in  our  history.^ 

Or  again : 

Impartial  history  will  not  paUiate  the  barbarities  that  were  committed  by 
either  party  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tory  wrong-doings  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  or  at  least  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  dreadful  scenes  of 
depravity  to  form  a  background  for  the  heroism  and  fortitude  of  the  patriotic 
party  whose  misdeeds  are  passed  over  very  lightly.  The  methods  of  the  growth 
of  popular  mythology  have  been  the  same  in  America  as  elsewhere  ;  the  gods  of 
one  party  have  become  the  devils  of  the  other.     The  haze  of  distance  has  thrown 

-  Hosmer's  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  pp.  229,  2.32,  233. 
*  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  pp.  290,  297. 
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a  halo  around  the  AmAican  leaders,  softening  their  outlines,  obscuring  their 
faults,  while  the  misdeeds  of  Tories  and  Hessians  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  years.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  there  were  outrages  upon  both  sides, 
brutal  officers  on  both  sides,  bad  treatment  of  prisoners  on  both  sides,  guerilla 
warfare  with  all  its  evil  concomitants  on  both  sides,  and  in  these  respects  the 
Tories  were  no  worse  than  the  Whigs.  There  was  not  much  to  choose  between 
a  Cowboy  and  a  Skinner,  very  little  difference  between  Major  Ferguson's  com- 
mand and  that  of  Marion  and  Lumter.  There  was  no  more  orderly  or  better 
behaved  troop  in  either  army  than  Simcoe's  Queen's  Eangers ;  possibly  there 
was  none  on  either  side  as  bad  as  the  mixture  of  Iroquois  Indians  and  Tory 
half-breeds  who  were  concerned  in  the  massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley  .  .  . 

These  convictions  were  undoubtedly  strengthened  by  the  abominable  treat- 
ment which  many  of  them  personally  received.  They  were  not  apt  to  look  with 
greater  favour  upon  a  cause  whose  votaries  had  tried  to  recommend  it  to  their 
liking  by  breaking  their  windows,  plundering  their  houses,  constantly  insulting 
them,  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  to  say  nothing  of  tarring  and  feathering 
them,  or  of  burning  them  in  effigy.  The  penal  measures  imposed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  had  been  called 
upon  themselves  by  the  so-called  patriots.  One  rather  wonders  at  the  slowness 
and  mildness  of  the  British  Government,  and  at  their  miserable  inefficiency, 
than  at  any  repressive  measures  that  they  luidertook.  They  deserved  to  lose 
the  colonies  for  their  invincible  stupidity,  which  led  them  from  one  blunder  into 
another  ;  they  irritated  when  they  ought  either  to  have  crushed  or  conciliated  ; 
they  tried  half-measures  when  vigorous  action  was  necessary ;  they  persisted  in 
affronting  all  the  other  colonies  while  they  failed  in  chastising  sedition  in 
Massachusetts.  The  result  was  that  they  drove  many  men,  who  were  loyal 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  1774,  into  revolution  in  1776,  while  they  allowed  the 
rebels  of  Massachusetts  to  wreck  vengeance  at  their  will  upon  those  who  had 
been  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  their  king.* 

Indiscriminate  praise  and  indiscriminate  invective  invariably  bring 
their  own  Nemesis  by  missing  the  real  points  where  praise  and  blame  are 
appropriate.  Sir  George  deals  with  the  colonists  as  the  writer  of  a  fairy 
tale  deals  with  the  hero,  on  whom  he  bestows  a  flying  horse,  magic 
armom%  and  a  cap  of  darkness.  He  so  loads  them  with  the  virtues 
needful  for  success  that  all  the  credit  due  to  their  rulers  in  the  council 
chamber  and  their  leaders  in  the  field  vanishes.  Washington  and 
Franklin  were  great,  not  because  they  were  simply  advancing  to  a  pre- 
ordained success,  but  because  with  supreme  patience  they  were  striving 
against  sloth,  disunion,  ignorance,  and  presumption.  So  too  it  seems  to 
me  that  Sir  George  misses  the  whole  moral  of  such  incidents  as  the 
Boston  Massacre  and  the  Tea  Riots.  What  they  did  show  was  the 
astounding  capacity  of  the  Boston  leaders  for  using  edged  tools  without 
cutting  themselves,  for  making  an  instrument  out  of  anarchy,  for  dis- 
cerning the  exact  point  at  which  mob  violence  would  become  dangerous 
to  their  own  cause  and  at  once  checking  its  further  course.  In  the 
same  way  Sir  George  shows  but  little  perception  of  those  individual 
gradations  of  character  which  mark  off  men  fighting  under  the  same 
flag.  All  Americans  are  enlightened  patriots ;  all  the  adherents  of 
George  III  are  ignorant  and  wrong-headed  oppressors.  Thus  praise  and 
blame   alike  miss  the  mark.     Washington   and   John  Adams  deserve 

*  Ferguson's  Essays  on  American  History,  pp.  169-176. 
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^something  better  than  to  be  grouped  with  a  heady  rhetorician  Hke 
Warren,  who  desired  revolution  and  strife  for  their  own  sake.  Political 
vermin  like  Sandwich  and  Rigby  escape  unhurt  under  a  general  con- 
demnation which  includes  an  honourable  and  well-intentioned  man  such 
as  North. 

There  are  moreover  two  important  aspects  of  the  matter  which  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  wholly  overlooks.  There  was,  as  has  been  clearly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  as  is  fully  acknowledged  by  the  biographer 
of  Samuel  Adams  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  a  section  of  the  American 
patriots  headed  by  Adams  who  were  fully  determined  to  thwart  any 
attempt  at  conciliation.  That  section  was  not  numerous,  but  it  was  able, 
influential,  well  organised,  and  unscrupulous.  Those  who  belonged  to  it 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  their  policy  to  stimulate  and  intensify  every 
germ  of  disaffection,  to  press  to  the  very  utmost  every  ground  of  dispute. 
It  may  be  that  the  blundering  tyranny  of  the  king,  the  subservience  of 
ministers,  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  parliament  would  have  brought 
about  disruption  in  any  case,  and  would  have  driven  moderate  men  among 
the  colonists  into  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  party.  But  it  is  certain 
that  those  who,  like  Dartmouth  and  North,  were  anxious  for  a  compromise 
which  should  not  be  a  surrender  were  throughout  thwarted  by  the  action 
of  the  extreme  party  among  the  colonists. 

Again,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  does  not  seem  to  perceive  how  largely 
the  trouble  was  due,  not  to  the  incapacity  or  misconduct  of  individuals, 
but  to  defects  in  our  parliamentary  system.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
various  debates  on  the  great  colonial  questions,  such  as  the  Stamp  Act 
and  the  Declaration  Act,  and  not  see  how  in  such  a  crisis  the  party 
system  is  beset  with  dangers.  Harmless  proposals  and  necessary  criti- 
cisms become  inevitably  tainted  with  suspicion  when  delivered  by  men 
whose  avowed  position  is  that  of  advocates.  It  is  painful  to  think  how 
different  might  have  been  the  result  if  questions  of  colonial  administra- 
tion had  come,  as  they  would  at  the  present  day  have,  before  a  competent 
and  responsible  department,  detached  from  party  influences,  largely 
governed  by  official  traditions,  and  informed  by  the  knowledge  and 
intelligence  of  trained  experts.  That,  however,  is  a  view  to  which  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  trained  in  the  party  system  and  steeped  in  reverence 
for  parliamentary  government,  could  hardly  do  justice.  And  with 
that  side  of  his  work  before  us,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  Can  a  strong 
party  politician  write  the  history  of  a  period  in  which  party  issues 
meet  him  at  every  turn  ?  The  practical  exigencies  of  politics  leave  no 
place  for  those  nicely  balanced  judgments,  or  for  that  thoughtful  and 
discriminating  analysis  of  actions  and  motives,  which  are  tbe  first  duty  of 
the  historian.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  suddenly  to  discard  mental 
habits  which  it  has  been  a  duty  to  cultivate  and  develope. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  one  strange  incon- 
gruity between  the  biographical  and  the  historical  side  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  work.  As  a  historian  he  preaches  tbe  doctrine  that  the 
determining  forces  which  gave  success  to  tbe  colonists  were  mainly  moral 
forces.  England  was  steeped  in  profligacy  ;  America  was  the  home 
of  Republican  simplicity.  The  view  is  in  itself,  I  think,  somewhat 
exaggerated.      London  was  not  England,  any  more  than  Boston  was 
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America.  Drinking  and  gaming  were  not  all  unknown  among  New  York 
merchants  and  Virginian  planters.  But  apart  from  that,  how  is  this 
view  to  be  reconciled  with  the  glorification  of  Fox?  In  him,  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  contemporary  public  man,  were  embodied  those  very 
tendencies  to  which  Sir  George  Trevelyan  ascribes  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country.  In  real  truth  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  too  much  sympathy  with 
his  hero,  and  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  to  estimate  justly  their  place  in 
history.  Filled  with  whig  traditions,  he  keeps  his  real  affections  for  the 
whig  aristocracy  and  their  life — a  life  in  which  the  prizes  of  politics  were 
fought  for  strenuously  and  not  always  too  scrupulously,  yet  in  the  main 
with  honesty  and  public  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  like  those  whom  he 
admires,  he  offers  a  tribute  of  conventional  respect  to  republican  ideals  of 
life  which  never  had  any  actual  existence. 

There  is  so  much  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan 's  attitude  towards  history 
and  towards  letters  that  is  attractive  that  it  neither  seems  a  gracious 
task,  nor  is  a  pleasant  one,  to  criticise  him  unfavourably ;  but  7nagis 
arnica  Veritas.  J.  A.  Doyle. 


A  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Africa  by  Alien  Baces.    By  Sir  Harby 
H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.     (Cambridge :  University  Press.     1899.) 

Sir  H.  Johnston  observes  in  a  prefatory  note  that  the  editor  of  the 
'  Cambridge  Historical  '  series  asked  him  to  compile  this  work  ; 
'  otherwise,'  he  says, 

it  is  doubtful  whether  I  should  have  applied  myself  to  a  task  which,  until 
I  had  commenced  it,  appeared  to  me  an  act  of  supererogation  in  the  presence  of 
such  admirable  existing  works  on  African  history  as  those  of  Mr.  McCall  Theal, 
Dr.  Scott  Keltie,  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas,  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  and  others.  But  when 
I  was  made  aware  that  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  summarise  and 
review  in  a  single  book  the  general  history  of  the  attempts  of  Asia  and  Europe 
to  colonise  Africa  during  the  historical  period,  I  admitted  that  there  might  be 
room  and  usefulness  for  such  a  work,  and  have  since  attempted  to  fulfil  the  task 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Sir  H.  Johnston  has  succeeded  in  compressing  into  this  small 
volume  a  very  large  amount  of  information,  occasionally,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interesting  chapter  on  the  slave  trade,  information  which 
gains  vividness  from  direct  personal  experience.  In  a  series  of  short 
chapters  he  has  summed  up  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  and  other  nations  to  establish 
themselves  in  Africa,  and  there  are  special  chapters  summarising  well  and 
succinctly  the  history  of  the  slave  trade,  of  exploration,  and  of  missions. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book 
suffer  from  the  inevitable  compression  of  so  enormous  a  subject  into  one 
small  volume.  It  would  have  been  especially  interesting  in  a  history  of 
colonisation  to  have  had  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  internal  histories 
and  development  of  Algeria  and  of  South  Africa,  including  the  Dutch 
republics — that  is,  of  the  growth  of  those  communities  which  are  the  only 
colonies  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  which  Europe  can  claim  to  have  \ 
planted  in  Africa.  These  subjects  are  indeed  not  omitted,  there  being,  for 
instance,  a  summary  of  the  history  of  French  settlement  in  Algeria,  in 
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rhich  French  immigration  and  the  poUcy  of  the  French  Government 
'towards  the  Arab  tribal  system  are  touched  on ;  but  they  would  bear  a  good 
deal  of  expansion,  more  especially  as  they  are  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  least  accessible  to  the  ordinary  EngUsh  reader.  Also  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  continuous  history 
without  repetition ;  for  instance,  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Delagoa  Bay 
and  in  Natal  are  dealt  with  under  '  The  Dutch  in  Africa,'  and  again  under 
*  The  British  in  Africa,'  while  Delagoa  Bay  naturally  appears  also  under 
'  The  Portuguese  in  Africa.'  But  this  is  to  some  extent  remedied  by  cross 
references  and  an  index.  There  is  also  appended  a  useful  table  of  notable 
events  and  dates  in  the  history  of  African  colonisation  and  a  bibliography 
of  specially  useful  books.  The  eight  maps  supplied  are  not  of  very  much 
assistance  in  reading  the  book,  as  they  are  all  maps  of  the  whole  of 
Africa,  and  they  therefore  necessarily  contain  only  a  small  number  of 
the  places  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  last  map  in  the  volume  being  a 
good  clear  map  of  the  present  political  divisions  of  Africa,  the  maps  of 
British  Africa  and  French  Africa  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  and  more 
detailed  maps  of  special  parts  of  the  continent  would  have  been  really 
more  useful.  H.  Lambert. 


Catalogi  Codicum  MaiiuscrijHoricm  Bibhothecae  Bodleianae.  Partis 
Quintae  Fasciculus  quartus.  Confecit  Gulielmus  D.  Macray. 
(Oxonii :  E  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.     1898.) 

This  catalogue  contains  an  account  of  656  manuscripts  in  the  collection 
known  as 'Rawlinson,  D.,'  compiled  with  Mr.  Macray's  usual  care  and 
exactness.  The  manuscripts  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character, 
and  on  all  subjects,  including  the  note  book  of  a  collector  of  small 
debts,  a  collection  of  samplers  (1512),  and  a  collection  of  autographs 
of  distinguished  men,  which  Thomas  Rawhnson  barbarously  cut  out 
of  the  fly  leaves  of  books  once  owned  by  them  (1386-7).  A  large 
number  of  volumes  are  made  up  of  theological  and  controversial  treatises, 
and  even  the  more  interesting  books  are  of  personal  and  local  interest 
rather  than  historical  importance.  Amongst  them  are  Eawlinson's 
diaries  of  his  own  travels  on  the  continent  (1179-1187),  many  papers 
relating  to  himself  (1191),  and  two  volumes  relating  to  his  family  (862, 
863).  There  are  two  volumes  of  Ashmole's  papers,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  letters  relating  to  his  candidature  for  Lichfield 
in  1685  (864,  865),  three  volumes  of  Hearne's  correspondence  (1166, 
1169,  1170),  and  many  volumes  of  Hearne's  miscellaneous  collections 
(1164,  1171-7,  &c.).  There  is  much  material  for  the  history  of  the  non- 
jurors (1232-4, 1238, 1253),  several  manuscripts  illustrating  parliamentary 
proceedings  (922,  932,  1099),  some  pedigrees  (865-7),  and  an  interesting 
volume  of  papers  collected  by  Le  Neve  concerning  certain  libraries 
of  manuscripts  (888).  For  military  historians  there  are  a  number  of 
papers  relating  to  the  army  of  James  II  (875),  and  to  preparations  made 
in  England  against  rumoured  Spanish  invasions  in  1596  and  1600  (924, 
1047),  besides  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Ostend  in  1706  (1004)  and  an 
abridgment  of  Enghsh  military  discipline  written  about  1686  (1130).   Three 
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volumes  consist  mainly  of  medieval  romances  (874,  899,  913),  and  there 
are  some  satirical  ballads  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1048).  A  volume  of 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  Tangier,  and  to  the  American  colonies 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  deserves  special  notice  (916),  as 
also  one  consisting  of  letters  on  public  and  private  affairs  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI  and  Queen  Mary,  which  contains  some  entries  about  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  (1087).  Two  volumes  of  letters  relate  to  the  Fiennes 
family  (892, 915),  and  one  to  that  of  Alington  (861),  while  vol.  1290  might 
be  of  service  to  biographers  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  In  vol.  1104  there 
are  several  letters  to  and  from  Thomas  Hobbes.  In  one  of  these, 
addressed  by  Hobbes  to  his  pupil  William  Cavendish,  the  philosopher 
warns  his  pupil  against  the  'nipping  and  satirical '  way  of  speaking  which 
he  practised  himself,  and  the  readiness  to  quarrel  to  which  he  was  also 
too  prone.  On  Oxford  and  university  affairs  in  general  there  is  one  large 
volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  arranged  under  colleges  (912),  besides 
numerous  note  books,  commonplace  books,  and  similar  collections  which 
belonged  to  members  of  different  colleges.  The  note  book  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  undergraduate  (985)  should  be  of  some  interest  for  educational 
historians.  C.  H.  Fibth. 

Dr.  H.  Grotefend,  the  completion  of  whose  admirable  work  on  medieval 
and  modern  chronology  we  recorded  last  year  (vol.  xiii.  p.  815),  has  issued  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  parts  of  it  most  needful  for  ready  reference  (Tasclien- 
huch  der  Zeitrechnung  des  Deutsche7i  Mittelalters  und  der  Neuzeit, 
Hanover  :  Hahn,  1898).  After  a  brief  introduction  on  the  principles  of 
technical  chronology  the  author  gives  (1)  a  brief  dictionary  of  holy  days 
and  their  various  names,  chronological  terms,  &c. ;  (2)  a  list  of  imperial 
years  from  Conrad  I  and  of  pontifical  years  from  Anastasius  III ;  (3)  tables 
for  finding  days,  months,  and  years,  the  data  for  reckoning  Easter,  the 
Roman  monthly  calendar,  indictions,  and  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar ;  (4)  thirty-five  calendars  giving  the  Sundays  and  chief  feasts 
for  all  possible  years  according  to  the  date  of  Easter.  The  work  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  conciseness,  and  the  tables,  though  necessarily  in 
smaller  type  than  those  in  the  larger  book,  are  beautifully  printed. 
Many  would  welcome  the  Tasdienhucli  in  an  English  translation.  It  is 
immeasurably  more  practical  than  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  well- 
known  manuals  by  Nicolas  and  Bond.  R.  L.  P. 

The  ayuntamiento  of  the  frontier  town  of  Irun  have  put  forth  an 
Indice  de  los  Docamentos  del  Archivo  from  1337  to  1898  (Irun  :  B. 
Valverde,  1898),  made  by  D.  Serapio  Miigica,  inspector  of  the  municipal 
archives  of  Guipuzcoa.  Very  scanty  at  first,  they  become  more  complete 
in  later  times,  and  contain  several  documents  of  historical  .interest, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Carlist  wars  and  the  introduction ,  of 
modern  improvements  into  a  Spanish  town.  W.  W. 

The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens,  by  Catherine 
Bearne  (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899),  contains  biographies  of  Jeanne 
de  Bourgogne  and  Blanche  de  Navarre,  wives  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  and 
of  Jeanne  d'Auvergne,  wife  of  Jean  II.    The  subject  is  not  a  bad  one,  as 
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presenting  a  continuous  history  of  the  dynastic  alliances  and  court  life  of 
the  early  Valois  monarchy,  although  it  entails  some  repetition.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  execution  is,  from  both  the  historical  and 
literary  points  of  view,  somewhat  crude.  G. 

For  the  volume  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1542-1587,  in  the  excellent 
series  of  History  from  Contemporary  Writers  (London :  David  Nutt, 
1899),  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  F.  York  Powell,  the 
main  difficulty  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Rait  was  an  embarras  de  richesses  ;  but  he  has 
discharged  his  task  with  much  discretion,  and  while  the  volume  is  full  of 
various  and  piquant  interest,  no  important  incident  in  the  career  of  the 
unfortunate  queen  is  slurred  over.  In  one  or  two  instances  fuller 
annotation  might  have  been  desirable,  but  apparently  Mr.  Rait  was 
afraid  of  giving  even  a  semblance  of  partisanship  to  the  volume. 
Certainly  he  could  not  have  avoided  the  accusation  had  he  made  even 
the  very  faintest  of  attempts  to  explain  apparent  discrepancies  in  dates 
between  the  Casket  Letters  and  other  documents.  Mr.  Rait  elected  to 
print  the  Scots  versions  of  the  Casket  Letters.  But  having  done  so  he 
should  have  indicated,  more  unmistakably  than  he  has  done,  that  these 
versions  were  not  regarded  as  originals  except  by  the  upholders  of  the 
forgery  theory.  Apart  from  the  letters  the  most  interesting  quotations 
are  perhaps  those  from  the  older  writers — Knox,  Melville,  Herries,  &c. — 
many  of  which  are  admirably  graphic.  On  the  whole  no  volume  of  the 
series  exhibits  to  better  advantage  the  merits  of  this  form  of  historical 
primer  in  bringing  the  reader  into  immediate  contact  with  the  spirit  and 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  past.  T.  F.  H. 

The  Studies  in  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  M.  G.  J.  Kinloch  (London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co. ;  Edinburgh  :  R.  Grant  &  Son,  1898), 
have  been  written  with  a  twofold  purpose — the  secular  instruction  and 
the  spiritual  edification  of  Roman  Catholic  readers.  The  book,  it  may  be 
said  at  once,  has  no  historic  value.  The  title,  *  Studies,'  is  misleading, 
as  the  author  has  really  attempted  to  relate  the  religious  history  of 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For  this  task, 
however,  he  appears  to  be  but  inadequately  equipped.  His  book  is  a 
mere  string  of  paragraphs  and  chapters,  with  no  logical  development  and 
no  coherent  sequence.  The  concluding  chapters,  indeed,  consist  only  of 
jottings,  thrown  together  at  the  merest  haphazard.  Nor  can  the  spirit  of 
the  book  be  spoken  of  more  favourably.  Though  one  of  its  aims  is  spiri- 
tual edification,  it  will  not  at  least  conduce  to  Christian  charity.  Scottish 
readers,  presbyterian  or  episcopalian,  will  read  only  with  irritation  what 
is  a  caricature  of  their  religion,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  readers,  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended,  will  lay  it  down  with  prejudices  further  dis- 
torted regarding  their  erring  fellow-countrymen.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
said  that  such  books  are  to  be  reprobated  alike  in  the  interests  of  history 
and  religion.  H. 

In  Les  Derniers  Temps  du  Siege  de  la  Rochelle  (Paris  :  Picard,  1899) 
M.  Rodocanachi  has  pubhshed  the  diary  of  the  nuncio,  the  archbishop  of 
Bagno,  from  80  May  1628,  when  he  set  out  for  the  leaguer,  till  the  end 
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of  the  siege.  His  account  brings  into  full  relief  the  levity  of  Louis  XIII, 
whose  eagerness  to  be  in  the  hunting-field  rather  than  amongst  his 
soldiers  caused  Richelieu  much  anxiety.  The  hardships  endured  by  the 
besieged  are  well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  young  lady  with  30,000 
livres  of  dowry  who  came  out  to  offer  her  hand  to  a  lieutenant  of  whose 
good  looks  she  had  heard.  The  lieutenant,  having  prudently  ascertained 
that  the  king  would  renounce  his  right  of  confiscating  this  lady's  property 
when  the  city  was  taken,  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  wedding  was 
accordingly  solemnised  in  the  royal  camp.  Other  attempts  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  famine  were  less  successful.  Soldiers  entertaining  starving 
women— presumably  not  having  dowries  of  30,000  livres — were  broken 
on  the  wheel.  There  are  also  some  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
failure  of  the  two  English  relieving  expeditions  under  Denbigh  and 
Lindsey.  S.  R.  G. 

Dr.  Sigismund  Freiherr  von  Bischoffshausen  has  been  somewhat  un- 
fortunate in  his  choice  of  a  subject,  Die  Politik  des  Protectors  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  der  Auffassung  und  Thatigheit  seines  Ministers  des  Staats- 
secretdrs  John  Thurloe  (Innsbruck :  Wagner'sche  Universitats-Buch- 
handlung,  1899).  Thurloe  was  what  in  these  days  would  be  known  as  an 
ideal  permanent  under-secretary,  and  with  all  the  merits  of  that  class 
those  who  compose  it  can  hardly  be  treated  satisfactorily  as  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  the  whole  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  history  of  the 
country.  The  author,  moreover,  almost  invariably  keeps  in  the  beaten 
track,  and  if  he  startles  us  by  a  new  rendering  of  the  story  of  the  perse- 
cuted Vaudois,  in  which  much  of  the  blame  is  thrown  on  the  lamb  rather 
than  on  the  wolf,  it  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  lack  of  any  reference  to 
the  documents  printed  in  Morland's  work.  No  doubt  Morland  was  a 
partisan,  but  his  general  results  are  at  least  negatively  confirmed  by  the 
correspondence  between  the  governments  of  France  and  Savoy  in  the 
French  foreign  office.  The  most  useful  part  of  the  book  is  the  collation 
in  the  appendix  of  the  various  forms  of  Thurloe's  sketch  of  his  master's 
foreign  policy.  Curiously  enough,  the  author  does  not  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  words  in  which  is  couched  the  demand  made  by 
Cromwell  upon  Spain  relating  to  the  West  Indies : 

Upon  this  it  was  shewed  that  .  .  the  EngHsh  were  treated  by  the  Spaniards  as 
ennemies  wherever  they  were  met  in  America,  though  sayHng  to  and  from  their 
own  plantations  (p.  192). 

In  the  text  we  are  told  that 

Cromwell  verlangte  nun,  ausserdem  Gutmachung  des  zngefiigten  Schadens, 
fiir  England  freien  Handel  mit  den  spanisclien  Colonien  und  voile  Religions- 
freiheit  fiir  die  englischen  Kaufleute  (p.  33). 

The  passage  printed  in  italics  is  what  writer  after  writer  has  been 
repeating  for  the  last  century,  but  for  which  no  proof  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced, and  to  which  Thurloe's  words  give  the  coup  de  grace.  As  a 
resume  of  Cromwell's  policy,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  understood, 
the  book  is  one  to  be  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  gather  within  a 
short  space  the  results  at  which  existing  authorities  have  arrived.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  is  packed  into  140  pages.  S.  R.  G. 
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Dr.  Ferdinand  Hirsch,  whose  vigilance  in  all  matters  connected  with 
Brandenburg-Prussian  history  is  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  has,  in 
two  programmes  of  the  Konigsstadt  Realgymnasium  in  Berlin  (Berlin  : 
R.  Gaertner,  1898, 1899),  given  an  interesting  review  of  the  diplomatic 
I  transactions  between  Brandenburg  and  England  during  the  years  1674-9. 
His  summary  is  based  upon  the  despatches  of  the  two  embassies  of 
Baron  von  Schwerin  the  younger,  belonging  to  the  years  1674  and  1675-8 
respectively,  and  upon  the  rescripts  addressed  to  his  ambassador  by  the 
Great  Elector.  Schwerin's  despatches  had  already  been  printed,  but,  it 
would  seem,  incompletely  and  incorrectly,  by  L.  von  Orlich  in  a  volume 
well  known  to  all  students  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  of  the 
Nymegen  negotiations  in  particular  ;  but  they  certainly  stood  in  need 
of  more  careful  editing,  and  of  an  elucidation  such  as  Dr.  Hirsch  has  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  electoral  rescripts  which  in  part  ii.  of  this 
essay  he  has  printed  at  length  bear  in  part  upon  the  unavoidable  charge 
of  the  equipment  of  Swedish  ships  in  this  country,  partly  upon  the  main 
purpose  of  Schwerin's  diplomatic  efforts,  viz.  the  prevention  of  the  con- 
clusion of  a  separate  pacification  between  France  and  her  English 
follower.  It  was  an  unexpected  mortification  for  the  devoted  diplomatist 
when  the  elector,  who  was  never  troubled  by  inconvenient  scruples  in 
questions  of  politics,  resolved  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Charles  II's  book  and 
try  whether  he  might  not  in  his  turn,  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  France,  secure  for  himself  at  least  a  portion  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 
Charles  II  was  very  unwilling  to  second  him  in  the  attempt,  although  the 
French  declaration  at  Nymegen  that  Lewis  would  not  evacuate  the 
places  ceded  by  him  in  Flanders  till  the  status  quo  ante  in  the  north  had 
been  wholly  restored  in  favour  of  Sweden,  excited  much  indignation  in 
England.  Schwerin  was  recalled  before  the  further  successes  of  the 
Great  Elector  against  the  Swedes,  which,  however,  secured  him  no  better 
terms  at  St.  Germains.  Thus,  although,  notwithstanding  the  good  inten- 
tions and  continuous  exertions  of  Schwerin,  his  embassy  ended  in  failure, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  laying  that  failure  at  his  door.  The  conduct 
of  Charles  II  and  that  of  the  Great  Elector  in  these  troubled  years  are 
ahke  explicable  enough,  but  no  diplomacy  could  have  succeeded  in 
harmonising  them.  A.  "\V.  W. 

The  two  divisions  of  Mr.  It.  S.  Rait's  Bcport  to  the  New  Spaldiiuj 
Club  on  the  Burnett  MSS.  in  the  Archives  of  State  at  Hanover  and  the 
Marshal  Keith  Letters  in  the  Boijal  Library  at  Berlin  (1898)  are  of 
rather  unequal  interest.  Thomas  Burnet  (or,  as  Mr.  Rait  prefers  to  spell 
his  name,  Burnett)  of  Kemney  was  distantly  related  to  the  bishop,  as 
he  had  reason  to  remember  to  his  cost  when  apparently  for  this  as  much 
as  for  any  other  reason  he  was  clapped  into  the  Bastille,  whence  it  took 
the  electress  Sophia  and  Leibniz  some  trouble  to  liberate  him  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  kind-hearted  duchess  of  Orleans  (see  vol.  ii.  of  the 
'Correspondence  of  Leibniz  and  the  Electress  Sophia,'  ed.  Klopp,  jjr^s-s/?;/, 
and  especially  Leibniz's  memorandum  in  Burnet's  favour  at  p.  874  ;  there 
ought  to  have  been  some  brief  notice  of  him  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ').  Several  letters  from  Leibniz  to  him  are  printed  by  Klopp, 
but  Mr.  Rait  has  found  at  Hanover  not  less  than  nineteen  from  Burnet's 
pwn  hand,  of  which  rather  more  than  half  are  addressed  to  Leibniz  and 
VOL.   XIV. — NO.   LV.  Ii  ^ 
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five  to  the  electres^  These  letters,  the  large  majority  of  which  belong 
to  the  years  1705-9  (three  are  dated  1713),  are,  like  most  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  cycle,  miscellaneous  in  their  contents ;  but  though  the 
pohtical  interest,  in  Mr.  Rait's  opinion,  predominates,  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  much  novel  matter  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  here  ;  *  the  literary 
references,'  he  says,  *  are  somewhat  obvious.'  Thomas  Burnet's  letters, 
or  a  selection  of  them,  would  find  an  appropriate  place  in  such  a  volume 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  electress  Sophia  as  Mr,  Rait  appropriately 
suggests  to  the  New  Spalding  Club.  The  eleven  letters  from  the  tenth 
earl  marischal  to  his  cousin  the  chevalier  John  Drummond,  and  other 
members  of  that  historic  Jacobite  family,  nearly  all  of  them  from  Berlin, 
and  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  years  1754-6,  will,  we  trust,  be 
speedily  published  by  the  club,  to  whose  proper  domain  they  belong.  If 
one  may  judge  from  Mr.  Rait's  notes,  these  letters  bear  very  distinct  traces 
of  the  individuality  of  their  author,  for  so  many  years  the  intimate  friend 
and  associate  of  the  great  prince  who  was  attached  to  him  for  his  own  sake 
as  well  as  for  that  of  his  heroic  brother  ('  Marshal  Keith  ').  The  most 
curious  of  the  earl  marischal's  communications,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Rait, 
has  reference  to  his  experiences  at  the  court  of  an  empress  of  Russia 
who  compares  herself  to  Zenobia,  but  whose  name,  according  to  dates, 
must  have  been  Elizabeth.  The  most  interesting  of  his  political  prophe- 
cies is  a  view  of  the  future  of  the  British  empire,  quite  as  depressed  as 
any  to  which  that  season  of  national  pessimism  gave  utterance,  but 
suggesting  a  remedy  that  could  not  have  been  held  encouraging  except  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

England  has  the  vanity  and  folly  to  imagine  herself  equal  to  an  extended  terri- 
torial empire  in  America.  .  .  .  She  will  repent  when  it  is  too  late.  .  .  .  Her 
venality  of  government,  and  the  vice  and  avarice  of  her  factions  of  power  [?] 
and  national  plunder,  will  finish  her  career.  The  nature  of  her  climate,  soil, 
air,  and  her  inherent  stamina  will  again  revive  her,  and  therefore  Britain  cannot 
sink  into  a  province  but  for  a  season  ;  for  after  all  her  spurious  breed  are 
exhausted  her  distant  moimtains  and  remote  valleys  will  again  repeople  the 
land. 

A.  W.  W. 

M.  Pompiliu  Eliade's  essay,  De  Vinflucnce  francaise  sur  Vcsprit 
imhlic  en  Boumanie ;  les  origines  :  etude  stir  Vetat  de  la  societe  rou- 
maine  a  Vepoqiie  des  regnes  jolianarioteH  (Paris :  Leroux,  1898),  is  an 
interesting  and  learned  account  of  social,  literary,  and  political  life  in  the 
Danubian  principalities  between  1750  and  1821.  The  author  starts  with 
the  thesis  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  owe  their  civilisation,  their 
modern  literature,  and  their  place  in  the  world's  history  to  French 
influence,  in  which  he  includes  French  manners  and  the  French 
language,  indirectly  introduced  by  the  Greeks  in  time  of  peace  and  by  the 
Russians  (especially  in  Moldavia)  in  time  of  war.  This  period  of  indirect 
French  influence  down  to  1804  is  well  described.  We  have  pictures  of 
the  peasants,  hating  the  Turks  less  than  the  oppressors  settled  in  the 
country ;  of  the  Greek  monks,  who  owned  one-fifth  of  the  coimtry ;  of 
the  servile  and  luxurious  boyards  ;  the  alien  Jiospodars,  mutually  jealous 
of  one  another ;  and  the  foreign  traders,  who  filled  the  void  created  by  the 
lack  of  a  native  middle  class.  There  follows  an  entertaining  chapter  on 
the  French  secretaries  of  the  hosjpodars  and  the  first  French  teachers. 
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The  effects  of  the  French  Eevolution  are  shown  in  the  birth  of  the 
*  national '  or  '  French  '  party  in  1798,  and  in  the  arrival  of  emigres,  who 
spread  French  ideas.  A  section  is  also  devoted  to  the  results  of  the 
Transylvanian  movement  in  teaching  the  Koumanians  their  Latin  origin, 
which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  in  the  *  unionist '  priests  of  Transylvania, 
sent  to  study  in  Rome  by  the  Austrian  government.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  writer  thinks,  made  the  native  boyards  discontented  with  the 
Phanariotes,  and  he  traces  its  influence  in  Tudor  Vladimirescu's  procla- 
mations in  1821.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  it  strains  the  point  too 
far ;  even  the  author  admits  that  at  first  the  influence  of  France  was  only 
external  and  affected  the  boyards  alone  :  this  is  especially  true  of  its 
literary  side.  There  is  a  valuable  bibliography,  but  the  long  list  of 
errata  might  be  further  increased.  W.  M. 

Professor  J.  H.  Robinson,  of  Columbia  University,  has  reprinted  from 
the  rare  first  edition  the  Protest  of  the  Cour  des  Aides  of  Paris,  10  April 
1775,  drawn  up  by  Malesherbes,  with  a  somewhat  superfluous  translation 
(Philadelphia  :  published  by  the  Department  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1899).  I. 

Under  the  title  of  Brigantaggio  e  Societd  segrete  nelle  Puglie  (1817- 
1828)  dai  Bicordi  del  Generate  B.  Church  (Firenze :  G.  Barbera,  1899) 
Canon  Church,  Mr.  Lacaita,  and  Signorina  Federici  have  brought  out  an 
Italian  edition  of  Mrs.  Church's  life  of  the  general,  with  the  addition  of 
four  new  chapters  (pp.  19-80).  The  book  gives  a  most  entertaining  and 
valuable  account  of  the  general's  successful  efforts  to  put  down  brigandage 
in  Apulia  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  he  was  in  command  of  a 
military  division  there.  His  suppression  of  the  bands  of  Vardarelli  and 
Decisi,  and  his  resolute  campaign  against  the  priest  Don  Ciro 
Annichiarico,  the  captain  of  the  latter,  are  no  less  interesting  than  his 
interview  with  Don  Gaetano,  the  chief  of  the  former.  As  a  picture  of  life 
in  Apulia  between  1817  and  1820  under  Ferdinand  I,  the  book  has 
historical  importance,  and  loses  nothing  in  its  Italian  dress.  The 
account  of  the  Albanians  of  San  Marzano  is  curious.  W.  M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Eakly  Japanese  Histoey 

I  NOTICE  that  Mr.  Dickins,  in  his  able  summary  of  the  most  recent  results 
in  connexion  with  early  Japanese  history  (supra,  p.  234),  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  which  I  published  in  the  China 
Beview  about  ten  years  ago.  My  riper  conclusions,  having  special 
reference  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Aston  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  published 
in  no.  2  of  vol.  xxiii.  of  that  review.  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  allude 
to  my  annotated  translation  of  '  Ma  Twan-lin  on  the  Japanese,'  which 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Japa7i  Asiatic  Society  about  five  years 
ago.  It  is  true  we  are  not  very  far  advanced  in  far  eastern  philology,  but 
in  the  introduction  (Philological  Essay)  to  Giles's  Chinese  Dictionary  I 
have  explained  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  efltect  of  Chinese  upon  Corean 
and  Japanese,  and  also  given  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary  the  sounds  of 
all  common  Chinese  words  in  those  languages,  in  Annamese,  and  in  nine 
Chinese  dialects.  E.  H.  Parkek. 
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Notices  of  Periodicals 


[Contributions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invitea.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  K.  L 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December  ] 

Documents  relative  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt :  by  T.  Reinach  [from  recently  published 

Greek  papyri!.— Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  74. 
On  the  legend  of  St.  Afra  and  the  '  Martyrologium  Hieronymiamim : '  by  B.  Krusch 

[an  attack  on  L.  Duchesne,  which  loses  in  effect  through  the  bad  taste  with  which 

it  is  written.     Dr.  Krusch  is  manifestly  irritated  by  the  widespread  suspicion  with 

which  his  hagiological  criticisms  have  been  received].— N.  Arch.  xxiv.  1.— A  reply 

by  pere  Duchesne  appears  in  Anal.  Bolland.  xvii.  4. 
Tlie  Libellus  de  Inventione   Grucis ;   the  Greek  text  edited  from  a  twelfth-century 

manuscript  by  A.  Olivieki. — Anal.  Bolland.  xvii.  4. 
On  tlie  legend  of  the  letter  of  Christ  which  fell  from  heaven  :  by  H.  Delehaye  [who 

thinks  it  a  forgery  of  the  sixth  century,  orighiating  in  Africa  or  Spain  rather  than 

in  Italy  or  Gaul].— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  Lettr.)  1899,  2. 
The  text  of  tlie  '  Miracula  sancte  Fidis  '  and  its   soiirces   [among  them  specially 

Apollinaris  Sidonius]  :  by  C.  Weymax.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xx.  1. 
On  a  source  of  Hincmar  of  Bheims's  texts  of  Roman  law :  by  M.  Conrat  [who  calls 

attention  to  a  collection  found  in  a  St.  Germain  MS.  (Paris  Lat.  12445)  and  a 

Phillipps  MS.  (Berlin  82),  containing  a  portion  of  the  Theodosian  code]. — N.  Arch. 

xxiv.  1. 
A  source  of  Benedictus  Levita's  collection  of  capitularies :  by  M.  Conrat  [found  in 

an  excerpt  of  the  '  Epitome  Juliani '  in  the  Berlin  MS.  Phillipps  160,  saec.  viii.-ix.] 

— N.  Arch.  xxiv.  1. 
Pseudo-Josephus,  Joseph  ben  Gorion :  by  A.  Neubauer  [a  discussion  of  the  age  of  the 

Jewish  chronicle  called  Yosippon,  and  of  the  additions  to  it  by  Yerahmeel  ben 

Shelomoh,  with  unpublished  texts]. — Jew.  Qu.  Rev.  43.     Ainil. 
The  beginnings   of  annalistic  composition  in  Poland  [12th  to  16th  cent.]  :  by  M. 

Perlbach  [who  traces  the  probable  derivation  of  the  various  notices]. — N.  Arch. 

xxiv.  1. 
Three  papal  documents  [i  147- 1 152]  relating  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Springiersbach 

and  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  Treves  :  printed  by  J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung. — N. 

Arch.  xxiv.  1. 
ConiribiUions  to  the  registers  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period ;  by  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst 

[a  large  collection  of  notes  and  documents  relative  to  numerous  prelates,  churches, 

nobles,  and  others  in  Italy  and  Burgundy  ;  with  a  register  of  sixteen  unpublished 

documents  of  the  empress  Constance,  1195-1197]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  1. 
Thomas  Eberdo7fer's' Liber  Pontificuni:'  by  A. Levinson.  I:  The  manuscript.  II:  The 

date  of  composition  [1458-1463].  Ill :  The  contents  of  the  work.   IV :  Its  sources 

down  to  141 7.    V;   the  ecclesiastical  views  of   the  author. — Mitth.  Oesterreich. 

Gesch.  XX.  1. 
Report  to  the  king  of  Spain  and   the  archdukes  concerning  the  shippin-g,  trade, 

fisheries,  dc,  of  the  Dutch  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Irtdies  [apparently 

1607] :  printed  from  a  Paris  manuscript  by  P.  J.  Blok. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist. 

Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 
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A  memoir  by  Oldenharnevclt  on  the  affairs  of  Jiilich  [1614] :  printed  by  J.  J.  Jansen. 

— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 
Diary  of  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  [i  769-1770],  by  Colonel  Windham  ;  printed 

by  J.  H.  Lloyd.— Antiquary,  N.S.  113.    May  (continued  from  111). 


On  the  Parseo  accounts  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aristotle  :  by  W.  von  Hertz. 

SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898,  ii.  3. 
The  succession  of  the  early  Roman  Bishops :  by  F.  Bacchus.     II.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S. 

30.  A^il. 
Notes  on  West  Gothic  diplomatic  :  by  K.  Zeumek.  I :  Suhscriptio  and  sirjnum  [th  <. 
former  necessary  for  witnesses,  the  latter  admissible,  in  case  of  incapacity,  for 
grantor  of  a  charter.  But  the  rule  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  apparently  under 
Eeccessvind,  if  not  under  Leovigild,  witnesses  were  allowed  to  make  their  '  marks  ' 
{sigtia) ;  but  these  required  authentication  by  other  witnesses  or  by  the  scribe  of 
the  document.  The  suhscriptio  gave  it  legal  validity].  II :  The  contropatio  or 
collation  of  handwriting  for  testing  documents  [the  West  Gothic  practice  differing 
from  the  Roman,  upon  which  it  was  based,  in  that  it  paid  regard  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  suhscriptio  or  signuiii]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  1. 

The  history  of  West  Gothic  legislation  :  by  K.  Zeumer.  II. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  1  (con- 
tinued from  xxiii.  2). 

The  creeds  at  the  council  at  Chalcedon. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  95.    April. 

The  embassy  of  Pope  John  I  to  Constantinople  :  by  M.  Rosi.— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom. 
xxi.  3,  4. 

The  imperial  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great,  considered  from  a  legal  point  of  view  : 
by  W.  SiCKEL  [who  holds  that  there  was  no  idea  of  creating  a  new  empire  (an 
idea  which  could  only  be  maintained  on  political  as  distinguished  from  legal 
grounds),  and  thinks  it  probable  that  the  coronation  was  preceded  by  an  unrecorded 
election  by  the  Romans,  the  pope's  part  in  the  proceedings  being  of  a  formal 
nature]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xx.  1. 

Medieval  loarfare  [on  works  by  C.  Oman  and  others].— Qu.  Rev.  378.     April. 

The  Flemish  hansa  in  London :  by  H.  Pirenne  [who  distinguishes,  against  Mayer, 
between  the  droit  de  hanse  and  the  droit  de  conduit.  The  hansa  arose  out  of 
the  merchant  guild  of  Bruges  and  declined  after  the  wool  staple  was  removed  to 
that  city.  The  hansa  at  London  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  hanse  dcs  dix- 
sept  villes].—B\i\\.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  Lettr.)  1899,  1. 

Crete  as  a  Venetian  colony  [1204- 1669] :  by  E.  Gerlakd. — Hist.  Jahrb.  xx.  1. 

On  the  later  matrimonial  projects  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II:  by  H.  Simoksfeld 
[dealing  with  the  emperor's  proposals  for  marriage  with  Gertrude,  daughter  of  duke 
Henry  of  Austria,  1245,  and  with  Jutta,  daughter  of  duke  Albert  I  of  Saxony, 
apparently  in  1250].— SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen,  1898,  ii.  3. 

Tlie  practice  of  dividing  the  Host  between  the  parties  to  a  treaty  [illustrated  from 
Cavendish's  '  Life  of  Wolsey  'j  :  by  W.  Sylvester.— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  30.     April. 

The  relations  of  Elhurg  and  Bolsward  tvith  the  German  hansa  [1557-1558]:  by 
K.  HoHLBAUM.— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 

An  attempted  revolt  in  the  Jewish  guarter  at  Avignon  in  the  seventeenth  century  :  by 
J.  Bauer  [with  a  list  of  the  Jewish  malcontents,  the  text  of  their  complaint,  and 
the  answer  of  the  authorities]. — Rev.  Etudes  Juives,  75. 

Bavaria  and  France  during  the  armistice  of  1647  :  by  S.  Riezler. — SB.  Akad.  Wiss. 
Miinchen,  1898,  ii.  3. 

The  political  relations  betioeen  Venice  and  the  Three  Leagues  [of  RhaetiaJ,  especially  in 
the  eighteenth  century  :  by  J.  Jegerlehner. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxiii. 

The  relations  of  Georgia  to  Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century  :  by  A.  Khakhanov. — 
Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     May. 

The  capture  of  the  '  Triton'  by  the  English  [1743]:  by  E.  Garnault.— Rev.  Quest, 
hist.  Ixv.  2.     April. 

The  eve  of  the  meeting  at  Erfurt  [1808] :  by  N.  Shilder.— Russk.  Star.    April. 

The  march  of  the  allied  armies  through  Basel  [i  81 3-1 814] ;  by  A.  Burckhakdt-Finsler. 
Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxiii. 
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The  congress  of  Viemui  and  the  policy  of  Talleyrand :  by  A.  Pingaud  [who  argues  that 
Talleyrand,  inspired  as  he  was  by  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  did  the  best 
he  could  for  the  interests  of  France]. — Bev.  hist.  Ixx.  1.    May. 

Becollections  of  the  Busso-Turkish  War  [1877-1878] :  by  P.  Parensov. — Russk.  Star. 
March-May. 

Prance 

Idolatry  in  Gaul  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  :  by  E.  Vacandard. — Rev.  Quest. 

hist.  Ixv.  2.    April. 
The  origin  of  the  Poitevin  and  Angevin  parishes  united  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes :  by 

L.  Maitre,  concluded. — Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiv.  2. 
Notes  and  documents  illustrating  the  relations  of  Louis  X,  Philip  V,  and  Charles  IV 

with  the  city  of  Tournai  and  the  Toumaisis :  by  A.  d'Herbomez.  II. — Bibl.  Ecole 

Chartes,  lix.  6. 
Huguenot  places  of  worship  at  Paris  before  the  edict  of  Nantes  [i  524-1598]:   by 

N.  Weiss  [with  a  document  and  map]. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  3,  4. 

March,  April. 
Margaret  of  Navarre  and  tlie  Platonism  of  the  Renaissance :  by  A.  Lefranc. — Bibl. 

Ecole  Chartes,  lix,  6  (continued  from  Iviii.) 
The  university  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

by  P.  Feret. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  2.     April. 
TJie  edict  of  Nantes  before  tlie  xjarlianunt  of  Paris  [1599] :  by  A.  Lods. — Bull.  Soc. 

Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  xlviii.  3,  4.     March,  April. 
Travels  of  Landgrave  William  VI  of  Hesse  in  France  [1646-1648] :  by  C.  Schmidt. — 

Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  5.     May. 
The  revolt  called  '  du  papier  timbre,^  or  of  the  Red  Bonnets,  in  Brittariy  [1675]  •  ^y 

J.  Lemoine,  concluded. — Ann.  dc  Bretagne,  xiv.  2,  3. 
Court  de  Gebelin  and  his  relations  ivith  the  French  government,  acting  on  behalf  of 

the  protestants  [1763-1766] :  by  A.  Lods.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  5* 

May. 
Life  and  letters  of  J.  F.  Favier :  by  J.  Flammermont. — Revol.  Fran?,  xviii.  8-10. 

Feb.-April. 
All  unpublished  tract  of  Favier :  by  J.  Flammermont  [a  long  and  bitter  attack  on 

Choiseul's  administration  for  Madame  Du  Barry]. — Revol.  Fran?,  xviii.  11.     May. 
Tlie  revolution  at  Rcnnes  [i 790-1792],  by  C.  Le  Tko,  with  summary  bibliography. — 

Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiv.  2. 
The  Breton  Club  and  the  origins  of  the  Jacobin  Club  :  by  C.  Le  Tko. — Revol.  Fran?. 

xviii.  11.     May. 
Passages  from  Carl  Engelbert  Oelsner's  memoirs  on  tJie  French  revolution :  printed 

by  A.  Stern  [1791].— Rev.  hist.  Ixx.  1.     May  (continued  from  Ixix.  2,  March). 
Dumouriez  and  Luckner  ;  a  case  of  military  insubordination  [July  1792]  :  by  A.  de 

Gannieks. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  2.     April. 
Lafayette  and  the  overthroio  of  the  monarchy  in  France :  by  H.  Glagau.     II,  con- , 

eluded. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxii.  3. 
The  goddess  of  liberty  at  the  feast  of  20  Brumaire,  an  II:  by  J.  Guillaume  [the 

ceremony  in  Notre  Dame  was  not  original ;  it  was  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  repre- ' 

sentation  of  a  typical  piece,  '  L'Offrande  a  la  Liberte,'  which  had   been  played 

regularly  at  the  opera  for  more  than  a  year.     The  feast  was  a  feast  of  liberty,  and 

the  goddess  was  the  goddess  of  liberty — not  the  goddess  of  reason]. — R6vol.  Fran?. 

xviii.  10.     April. 
The  coiulition  of  the  protestants  in  France  after  the  constitution  of  1795  :  by  F.  Kuhn. 

—  Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  5.     May. 
Saint  Malo  during  the  consulate  and  empire  ;  the  Corsairs  :  by  L.  Benaerts.   [Between 

1803  and  181 3  the  towns  of  Saint  Malo  and  Saint  Servan  fitted  out  157  privateers,  with 

crews  amounting  to  9,400  men.   They  took  170  ships  from  the  English,  but  lost  65  of 

their  own,,  and  3,400  of  the  crews  became  English  prisoners.    Full  details  are 

given  from  the  local  archives].— Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiv.  3. 
Obituary  notice  of  Eugene  de  Roziere  [3  May  1820-I8  June  1896] :  by  H.  Wallon." 

—Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  lix.  6. 
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Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 

Contribidions  to  Bohemian  history  and  its  sources  :  by  A.  Bachiiann.    I :  on  Cosmas. 

— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xx.  1. 
Four'  Eichstddt  caleiidars  [11th  to  15th  cent.] :  printed  by  A.  Hikschmaxx.— Anal. 

Bolland.  xvii.  4. 
On  tlie  life  of  Jolmnn  von  Gelnhaiisen,  registrar  of  the  chancery  of  the  emperor  Charles 

IV:  by  F.  Tadra. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xx.  1. 
The  coinage  of  Frederick  '  mit  der  leeren  Tasche,'  count  of  Tyrol :  by  H.  Riggauer.— 

SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898,  ii.  3. 
A  register  of  tlie  emperor  Frederick  III  [1440-1442] :  by  J.  Lechker.— Mitth.  Oester- 
reich. Gesch.  XX.  1. 
Some  correspondence  of  Conrad  Peutinger  [1509-1537] :  printed  by  E.  Freiherr  vox 

Oefele — SB.  Akad.  Wiss.  Bliinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1898,  ii.  3. 
Sebastian  Franck  [fi542]  as  an  historian:  by  H.  Oncken. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxii.  3. 
TJte  sources  for  a  biography  of  Cardinal  Otto  Truchsess  von  Waldburg :  by  B.  Duhr.— 

Hist.  Jahrb.  xx.  1  (in  supplement  to  the  references  given  in  vol.  vii.  1). 
Tlie  religious  testament  of  Ferdifiand  I  [reported  in  a  letter  of  his  confessor,  Matthias 

Zithard] :  by  F.  Mexcik. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xx.  1. 
The  introditction  of  tlie  Gregorian  calendar  in  Salzburg :  by  A.  Mudrich  [21  Feb. 

1583,  but  in  the  Austrian  territories  not  till  15  Oct.]. — Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch. 

XX.  1. 

An  episode  in  the  contest  concerning  the  Cleves  succession :  by  F.  Schroeder,  con- 
tinued.— Hist.  Jahrb.  xx.  1. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Roman  Britain  [on  recent  works  dealing  chiefly  with  excavations].— Edinb.  Rev.  388. 

April. 
Kentish  colonies  in  Anglo-Saxon-England  :  by  T.  W.  Shore.    I :   Settlements  in  the 

Thames  valley. — Antiquary,  N.S.  113.     May. 
St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury :  by  L.  Leveque. — Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixv.  2.    April. 
Early  Scottish  saints  :  by  M.  Barrett. — Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  30.    April. 
The  high  crosses  of  Ireland  [on  Miss  Stokes's  work]. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  95.     April. 
The  church  and  the  university  of  Oxford :  by  J.  B.  Milburn  [chiefly  in  connexion 

with  H.  Rashdall's  work].— Dublin  Rev.  N.S.  30.     AiJril. 
Calendar  of  duchy  of  Lancaster  iiiquisitions  post  mortem :  by  Ethel  Stokes,  con- 
tinued [Edw.  I-Hen.  VIII]. — Genealog.  Mag.  24-26.     April-June. 
The  recantations  of  the  early  Lollards :  by  E.  P.  Cheyxey  [accounting  for  the  fact 

that  the  first  generation  of  Lollards  recanted,  by  their  adoption  of  their  principal 

dogma  as  philosophic  rather  than  religious]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  3. 
Contributions  toward  a  history  of  earlier  education  in  Great  Britain  [a  bibliography]  : 

by  W.  C.  Hazlitt. — Antiquary,  N.S.  112.     April  (continued  from  110). 
Sir  Henry  Wotton.—Edmh.  Rev.  388.     April. 
Minutes  of  signatures  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  [1676-1681] :  described 

by  C.  S.  Romanes,  continued.— Genealog.  Mag.  24-26.     April-June. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  arid  William  Pitt  [on  the  lives  by  C.  S.  Parker  and  Lord  Ashbourne].— 

Quart.  Rev.  378.     April. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  his  private  papers :   Edinb.    Rev.    338 — April ; By  W. 

Q'C.  Morris.— Scott.  Rev.  66.    April. 
Lord  Selborne's  '  Memorials,'  ii. — Church  Qu.  Rev.  95.     April. 
Notes  on  the  family  of  Walpole  :  by  H.  S.  Vade-Walpole,  concluded. — Genealog.  Mag. 

25.    May. 

Italy 

Unpublished  diplomas  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  :  printed  by  L.  Schiaparelli.— 

Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  21. 
fhe  cartulary  of  the  monastery  of  8S.  Cosma  and  Damiano  [tenth  and  eleventh 

centuries] :  by  P.  Fedele  [introduction  and  texts].— Arch.  R.  Soc.  Rom.  xxi.  3-4. 
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Thr.  societies  of  the  Ar^  at  Bologna  in  iJie  tJiirteenth  century :  their  statutes  and 
registers  of  matriculation :  by  A.  Gaudenzi. — Bull.  1st.  stor.  Ital.  21. 

The  debates  of  the  Florentine  councils  :  by  G.  Salvemini  [an  important  article  based 
on  the  '  Consulte,'  published  by  A.  Gherardi ;  it  deals  chiefly  with  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Priorate,  (2)  the  hostile  relations  between  the  state  and  the  clergy].— 
Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxiii.  1. 

Beport  of  the  commission  for  the  catalogue  of  Viscontian  documents  [dealing  with 
the  archives  of  the  ducal  chancery  and  chamber,  and  with  those  of  Lucca].— Arch. 
Stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xxi. 

Oil  the  Savonarola  gtiestion :  by  P.  Villari. — Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxiii.  1. 

Sixteen  letters  of  Marco  Gerolamo  Vida,  Bishop  of  Alba  :  by  F.  Novati  [a  biography 
of  the  writer,  with  documents].— Arch.  Stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xxi. 

Studies  on  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI :  Iby  F.  Pometti  [on  the  papal  policy  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession]. — Arch.  K.  Soc.  Itom.  xxi.  3-4. 

A  military  sedition  in  Rovie  in  the  year  vi. :  by  J.  Vingtrixier.— Eevol.  Fran^.  xviii. 
9,  10.     March,  April. 

The  escalade  of  the  Quirinal  on  G  July  1809  :  by  A.  Lumbroso  [from  contemporary 
accounts,  with  three  plates  after  Pinelli]. — Arch.  R.  Soc.  Bom.  xxi.  3,  4. 

The  Netherlands  and  Belgium 

Indulgences  in  the  Loiu  Countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century :  by  P. 

Fredericq  [illustrating  the  current  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  the  regular 

clergy  before  Luther].— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  Lettr.)  1899,  1. 
TJlc  responsibility  of  Philip  II  for  the  execution  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn  :  by  E.  Gossart 

[refuting  the  theory  founded  upon  the  despatch  of  Micheli,  16  Sept.  1568  ('  Vene- 

tianische  Depeschen  vom  Kaiserhofe,'  iii.  456),  that  Philip  was  not  cognisant  of  the 

execution   and   highly  disapproved  thereof]. — Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  Lettr.) 

1899,  3. 
Papers  concerning  the  Northern  Company  [1615-1628] :  printed  by  G.  W.  Kernkamp. — 

Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 
Imports  and  exports  of  Amsterdam  [1  Oct.  1667 — 30  Sept.  1668] :  by  H.   Brugmaks. — 

Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 
The  '  Manoires  do  Monsieur  de  2>.'  on  the  court  of  William  III,  prince  of  Orange; 

printed  by  F.  J.  L,  Kramer.— Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 
Notices  concerning  the  French  refugees  in  the  Vcluwe  [from  1683] :  by  F.  A.  Hoefek. — 

Bull.  Hist.  Eglises  Wallonnes,  vii.  4. 

Russia 

New  facts  about  the  False  Demetrius :  by  V.  Timostchuk.— Eussk.    Star.     March, 

April. 
The  gentry  of  Smolensk  in  the  eighteenth  century  :  by  BI.  Bogoslovski  [on  their  half 

Polish  character  and  peculiar  customs]. — Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     March. 
The  birthplace  of  Potemkin  :    by  L.  Zaitzev   [at  Chizhevo,  in  the  government  of 

Smolensk]. — Istorich.  Viestn.    April. 
The  autobiography  of  Catherine  II:  by  E.  Shumigorski. — Eussk.  Star.    April. 
The  rule  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  :  by  G.  Villamov  [notes  from  a  diary].— Eussk. 

Star.    March. 
The  fight  at  Zhirzhin ;  by  P.  Estifeev  [an  incident  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of 

1863]. — Istorich.  Viestn.    March. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

The  Celts  in  the  Iberian  peninsula :   by  F.  P.  Gakofalo. — Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist. 

xxxiv.  2. 
Notes  on  the  history  of  the  inquisition  and  of  the  Judaisers  in  Spain :  by  M.  Kaysebling 

[from  local  records  in  Spain  and  Portugal].— Eev.  Etudes  Juives,  74. 
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Switzerland 

Milanese  diplomatic  reports  concernhig  the  forces  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne  [1490] : 

printed  with  translations  by  J.  Ha.ne. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1899,  3. 
Documents  on  the  history  of  Heinrich  WolUhen  [1492-1498] :  printed  by  W.  Oechsli. 

—Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1899,  3. 
The  list  of  the  Swiss  nobility  in  Maximilian'' s  proclamation  of  22  April  1499  :  printed 

by  A.  Bernoulli  [from  a  Basel  manuscript,  with  a  collation  of  the  names  in 

Anshelm's  and  Schilling's  chronicles]. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1899,  1,  2. 
Two  letters  on  the  battle  of  Frastens  [1499] :  printed  by  E.  Jecklin. — Anz.  Schweiz. 

Gesch.  1899,  1,  2. 
TJie  entry  of  Ax^penzell  into  the  Confederation  [1513] :  by  H.  Eugsteu  [with  an  account 

of  its  relations  to  the  Confederation  from  1403]. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxiii. 
The  appeals  of  Zurich  to  the  people  from  1521  to  1798  :  by  K.  Dandliker  [representing 

a  principle  similar  to  that  of  the  referendum,  but  involving  no  obligations  on  the 

part  of  the  government]. — Jahrb.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxiii. 
Documents  on  the  life  and  family  of  Gilg  Tschudi  [i 549-1606]  :  printed  by  A.  Cak- 

TELLiEKi. — Anz.  Schweiz.  Gesch.  1899,  3. 
Louis    Vullie7nin,   the   Siuiss   historian    [1797-1879]:    by  W.   L.    Keller.— Jahrb. 

Schweiz.  Gesch.  xxiii. 

America  and  Colonies 

Account  of  the  taking  of  Paramaribo  [166 f\  by  general  William  Byam:  printed  by 

G.  Edmundson. — Bijdr.  en  Mededeel.  Hist.  Genootsch.  Utrecht,  xix. 
Colonial  Assemblies  and  their  Journals  [Lists  for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower 

Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia], — Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Report,  1897. 
Tlw  American  revolution  [on  sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan's  book]. — Scott.  Rev.  66.    Ajnil. 
Letters  of  Phineas  Bond,  British  consul  at  Philadelphia,  addressed  to  the  duke  of 

Leeds  and  Lord  Grenville  [1790-1794]. — Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Report,  1897. 
The  Mangourit  correspondence  relative  to  GencVs  pi-ojected  attack  upon  the  Floridas 

[1793-4]. — Amer.  Hist.  Assoc.  Report,  1897. 
Napoleo7i^s  plans  for  a  colonial  system  :  by  W.  M.  Sloane  [showing  how  far-reaching 

and  persistent  they  were]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  3. 
The  transference  of  the  remains  of  Columbus  to  Seville  [the  official  documents]. — 

Boletin  R.  Acad.  Hist,  xxxiv.  2. 
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The  Early  History  of  Babylonia 


III.    Shiepurla  and  its  Neighbours. 

IN  a  previous  paper  I  endeavoured  to  collect  the  evidence  which 
points  to  the  primitive  people  of  Lower  Chaldea  having  formed 
part  of  that  dark-skinned  and  adventurous  race,  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  Cushite,  which  in  the  earliest  times  inhabited  nearly 
all  the  seaboard  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  stands  out  among  the  fogs 
which  envelop  the  beginnings  of  human  history  as  the  pioneer  of 
commerce,  of  the  arts,  and  of  culture  ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  its  enterprise  really  extended  we  may  well  believe  that 
it  was  at  least  co-extensive  with  the  distribution  of  the  race 
itself.  Its  ships  doubtless  coasted  along  the  margins  of  that  Indian 
Ocean  which  some  of  the  earliest  Hindoo  legends,  as  preserved  in 
the  Eamayana,  show  was  as  busy  wath  traffickers  and  traders  in 
the  very  early  ages  as  it  was  in  later  times  when  first  the 
Phoenicians  and  then  the  Arabs  held  the  monopoly  of  Eastern 
trade.  The  craft  of  the  sailor  is  a  very  conservative  one.  In  no 
other  human  occupation,  possibly,  do  we  find  maintained  in  the 
same  way  old  fashions  and  old  methods,  old  shapes  of  ships,  &c., 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  earliest  sea -going  vessels  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  still  find  their  counter- 
parts in  ships  and  boats  in  current  use  there. 

The  coasting  trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
also  the  portage  of  the  heavier  materials  on  the  great  rivers  were 
chiefly  done  in  early  days  upon  rafts  of  wood  held  up  on  inflated 
skins,  to  which,  as  we  see  in  the  later  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  the  wooden 
logs  were  bound  by  ropes  or  thongs.     These  rafts  were  propelled 
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and  steered  by  curiously  formed  oars.^  Similar  rafts  are  still  used 
by  the  Arabs  and  are  called  keleks.  Pliny  tells  us  how  they  were 
employed  in  his  time  to  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Persia  by  the  piratical 
Arab  tribes.  Speaking  of  the  Arabs,  called  Ascitse,  he  says, 
*  quoniam  huhulos  utres  hinos  sternentes  ponte  piraticam  exercent 
sagittis  venenatis.'  ^  In  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  we  also 
read  of  the  navigation  of  these  coasts  by  rafts  built  on  inflated  skins.^ 
Sprenger''  tells  us  these  keleks  are  still  in  use  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  are  also  specially  adapted  for  navigating  the  Tigris,  and  are  often 
large  enough  to  require  1,000  skins  to  support  them.  The  biggest 
ones  only  draw  three  feet  of  water.  When  they  reach  Baghdad, 
they  are  broken  up  and  the  skins  are  sent  to  Mosul  on  camels  or  asses, 
where  they  are  again  bound  with  planks  and  again  used  as  rafts  to 
carry  wares  to  Baghdad.  For  longer  voyages,  such  as  those  to 
Barygaza  in  India,  &c.,  ships  of  another  build  were  no  doubt 
used,  ancestors  of  the  sailing  galleys  used  by  the  Phoenicians  in  later 
times,  and  of  the  dhows  of  the  modern  Arabs  ;  and  in  a  bilingual  list 
of  ships,  published  by  Lenormant  in  his  *  Etudes  Accadiennes,'  iii. 
190-194,  is  a  long  account  of  ships  of  different  kinds,  and  of  their 
appointments,  with  their  names  written  in  the  primitive  language  of 
Babylonia  and  in  Semitic,  from  which  we  learn  that  special  kinds 
of  boats  were  in  use  at  Ur,  Surripak,  Nituk,  &c. 

While  these  were  probably  the  kind  of  ships  with  which  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  navigated,  a  very  different  sort  of  boat  was  chiefly  in  use 
for  navigating  the  two  great  rivers  of  Babylon,  esj)ecia]ly  the  Tigris, 
which  in  some  of  its  reaches  is  very  boisterous  and  difficult,  and 
whose  course  is  broken  by  more  than  one  place  where  dangerous 
rapids  occur.  In  order  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  also  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  timber  was  not  always  to  be  had  close  at  hand,  the 
ingenious  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  the  inflated  skin  rafts,  invented 
a  very  curious  kind  of  boat  which  is  still  used  on  these  rivers  and  is 
known  as  a  kufa,  or  basket.  These  boats  have  neither  prows  nor 
sterns,  but,  as  Herodotus  describes  them,  are  quite  round  and  require 
only  a  few  inches  to  float  them,  being  in  this  respect  like  the 
coracles  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  same  writer  tells  us  they  were 
made  of  skins.  '  The  frames,'  he  says,  '  were  of  willow  cut  in  the 
Armenian  country,  and  the  skins  were  stretched  over  them.  They 
were  managed  by  two  men  or  more  who  stood  upright  on  them, 
each  pl^dng  an  oar,  one  pulling  and  the  other  pushing.  These  boats 
were  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them  as  big  as  five  thousand  talents' 
burden.  Each  vessel  had  at  least  one  live  ass  on  board,  the  bigger 
ones  had  more  than  one.  When  the  boats  reached  their  destination, 
they  were  unloaded  and  were  then  broken  up ;  the  men  sold  the 
frames  and  loaded  the  asses  with  the  skins  which  they  carried  back 

*  See  Layard,  Monwnents  of  Nineveh,  2ncl  ser.  13.  ^  jjist.  Nat.  vi.  34. 

2  Miiller,  Geogr.  Min.  i.  278,  279.  *  AUe  Gcojr.  &c.  123. 
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to  Armenia,  where  they  built  fresh  boats.  The  current  of  the  rivers 
was  too  strong  to  make  it  profitable  to  navigate  the  boats  up  the 
stream.'"'  Similar  boats  still  navigate  the  two  great  rivers.  The 
only  notable  change  in  them  is  that  they  are  now  seldom  covered 
with  skins  (since  these  are  now  much  scarcer  than  formerly), 
but  generally  with  bitumen.  Loftus  describes  these  boats  as 
resembling  large  bowls  on  the  surface  of  the  stream.  It  is  a 
curious  lesson  in  studying  the  conservative  East  to  compare  the 
figure  of  one  of  these  kufas  on  one  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments^ with  that  of  a  modern  kufa  as  given  by  Chesney.^ 
In  the  former,  which  is  evidently  meant  to  represent  a  boat  of 
considerable  burden,  it  is  laden  with  stone  and  is  worked  by  four 
men  sitting  two  and  two  opposite  to  each  other,  who,  instead  of 
using  oars  with  spatulate  blades  as  now,  propel  them  with  oars 
having  semicircular  blades. 

From  the  many  remains  of  foreign  objects  found  at  Tell  Loh, 
and  also  from  the  statements  in  the  inscriptions,  we  can  in  some 
measure  learn  how  far  the  enterprise  and  commerce  and  perhaps 
the  more  aggressive  expeditions  of  the  people  of  Shirpurla  had 
gone.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
Chaldean  plain  w^as  the  mud  out  of  which  its  early  inhabitants 
made  their  wonderfully  tenacious  sun-dried  and  burnt  bricks,  and 
the  reeds  which  they  chopped  up  and  used  for  binding  them  ;  but 
from  a  very  early  time  they  also  used  bitumen  or  pitch  in  their 
buildings,  and  one  of  their  oldest  towns,  Ur,  is  still  called  Mugheir  or 
more  correctly  Muqayer,  i.e.  place  of  Bitumen  (^it),  from  the  quantity 
of  it  so  used  there.  This  pitch  was  an  imported  product,  and  was 
found  in  more  than  one  locality  in  Babylonia.  The  greater  part 
of  it  doubtless  came  from  the  same  place  whence  it  was  brought  in 
much  later  times,  namely,  that  now  called  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates. 
Herodotus,  in  describing  how  the  inhabitants  built  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  says  they  used  throughout  for  their  cement  hot  bitumen, 
while  they  interposed  a  layer  of  reeds  at  every  thirtieth  course 
of  the  bricks.  The  bitumen,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  obtained 
from  the  Is,  a  small  stream  which  flowed  into  the  Euphrates 
at  the  point  where  the  city  of  the  same  name  stood,  eight  days' 
journey  from  Babylon,  and  lumps  of  bitumen  were  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  river.  Wilkinson  reminds  us  that  it  was 
from  1st  (no  doubt  the  same  place)  that,  as  is  recorded  at  Karnak, 
2,040  minas  of  bitumen  (which  is  there  called  sift  ^)  were  sent  as 
tribute  to  Thothmes  III.  Eawlinson,  in  connexion  with  this  matter, 
quotes  a  passage  from  an  old  writer  which  is  worth  repeating : — 

Having  spent  (he  says)   three  days   hither   from  the  ruins   of  Old 
Babylon,  we  came  unto  a  town  called  Ast,  inhabited  only  by  Arabians, 
^  Herodotus,  bk.  i.  ch.  194.  '^  Layard's  Momiments,  2nd  ser.  pi.  xii. 

^  Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  640.  ^  The  Hebrew  2ift  and  Arabic  zifti. 
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but  very  ruinous,   niar  unto   which   town  is   a  valley  of  pitch  very  ] 

marvellous  to  behold,  and  a  thing  almost  incredible,  wherein  are  many 
springs,  throwing  out  abundantly  a  kind  of  black  substance  like  unto  tar 
and  pitch,  which  serveth  all  the  countries  thereabouts  to  make  staunch 
their  barks  and  boats,  every  one  of  which  springs  maketh  a  noise  like  a 
smith's  forge  which  never  ceaseth  night  nor  day,  and  the  noise  is  heard  a 
mile  off,  swallowing  up  all  weighty  things  that  come  upon  it.  The 
Moors  call  it  '  the  mouth  of  Hell.'  ^ 

No  doubt  the  early  Chaldeans  used  this  pitch  for  caulking  their  i 

boat^  as  well  as  strengthening  their  walls.  1 

Speaking  of  Hit,  Dr.  Peters,  the  American  explorer,  says  : — 

Directly  behind  the  town  are  two  springs  within  thirty  feet  of  one 
another,  from  one  of  which  flows  hot  water,  black  with  bitumen,  while  the 
other  discharges  intermittently  bitumen,  or,  after  a  rainstorm,  bitumen 
and  cold  water.     This  latter  is  the  source  of  the  bitumen  of  commerce  of 
a  great  part  of  Babylonia  .  .  .  when  rocks  crop  out  about  Hit,  they  are 
full  of  seams  of  bitumen,  and  one  observes  the  same  seams  on  the  face  o^ 
the  bluffs  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau.     The  rock  in  which  these  seams 
occur  is  gypsum.  .  .  Beyond  the  chief  bitumen  spring,  stretches  a  dismal 
black  plain  fetid  with  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  out  of  this 
plain  a  black  valley  leads  to  Kurbutha.     Bitter  streams  trickle  down- 
wards to  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  Above  the  town  hangs  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
from  the  burning  bitumen  in  the  furnaces  of  the  shipwrights  and  the 
ovens  of  the  housewives.     The  vessels  carried  by  the  women  are  made 
of  wickerwork  or  porous  earthenware  smeared  over  with  bitumen.     In 
their  belts  men  carry  short  clubs  with  round  balls  of  bitumen  for  heads. 
You  enter  the  town  and  meet  a  man  hastening  homeward  w^ith  a  vessel 
full  of  hot  bitumen  to  make   or  mend  some  household  utensils.     The 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  smeared  with  bitumen.  .  .  .  The  shipyard  is  south 
of  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  the  river.     Here  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity  they  have  manufactured  clumsy  boats  of  crooked  tamarisk  and 
mulberry   branches   covered   with   mats  and  wattled  twigs,   the   whole 
thickly  smeared  wdth  bitumen.  .  .  Boats  of  the  same  description  have 
been  manufactured  there  for  ever.'*^ 

Later  on  Peters  describes  the  boat  in  which  he  himself  travelled 
on  the  Euphrates  as  canoe-shaped,  made  of  twigs  and  reeds 
overlaid  with  bitumen.  It  was  pushed  with  tamarisk  poles,  which 
were  crooked  and  frail. ^^ 

In  connexion  with  the  deposits  of  bitumen  at  Hit  and  in  other 
places  in  the  Bab^^lonian  valley,  especially  at  Kerkuk,  there  are  also 
numerous  springs  of  naphtha,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  this 
mineral  oil  was  used  in  the  earlier  times  for  producing  light  and 
for  other  purposes.  But  bricks  and  bitumen  were  not  the  only 
materials  necessarily  employed  to  build  temples  and  houses  with. 

^  Coll.  of    Voi/ages  and   Travels   from    the    Library  of  the    Earl  of  Oxford, 
London,  1746,  ii.  752. 

"•  Peters,  Nip2mr,  i.  lGO-164.  "  Ibid.  2G2. 
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Stone  was  essential  for  lintels  and  for  the  sockets  in  which  the 

pivots  of  the  great  gates  were  fixed,  for  making  lavers  or  hasins, 

statues,  &c.     Stone  was  accordingly  brought  from  several  districts. 

The  most  important   of  these  was  the  country  called  Magan,  or 

Maghan   in   the  inscriptions,  to  which   access   was   had   by   sea. 

Thence  came  the  hard  dark  green  dolerite  or  diorite  from  which  so 

many  of  the  stone  objects  found  in  Babylonia  were  made,  notably 

the  statues.     The  site  of  this   country  has   been  much  debated. 

[JEvery  one  now  agrees  that  it  was  in  some  part  of  Arabia.     The 

[discussion  has  been  whether  it  was  in  the  western  part  and  about 

the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  Professor  Sayce 

and  others  have  urged,  on  the  strength  of  the  later  inscriptions  of 

:Esarhaddon  and  Asshurbanipal,  or   from  the   eastern    shores   of 

ithat  great  peninsula,  as  urged  by  Eawlinson,  Hommel,  Glaser,  and 

others.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  of  Eawlinson  and  Glaser 

[are  unanswerable.     If  we  want  to  know  how  desperate  and  difficult 

[the  navigation  from  the  Persian  Gulf  round  to  the  Eed  Sea  was  in 

Lrly  times,  we  must  read  the  account  of  the  perils  and  disasters 

[which  overtook  the  fleet  of  Aelius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

fon  this  very  voyage ;  and  it  is  imma  facie  unlikely  that  the  great 

(blocks  of  heavy  diorite  which  were  carried  in  their  crude  unhewn 

[form,  and  which  were  used  in  such  large  quantities,  should  have  been 

[brought  all  the  way  round  from  the  Eed  Sea.     If,  again,  there  had 

I  been  a  regular  and  continuous  intercourse  between  Babylonia  and 

the  countries  bordering  on  Egypt  in  very  early  times,  we  should 

assuredly  have  found  a  much  greater  resemblance  between  the  art 

and  the  culture  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  than 

we  actually  do  find.     It  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  how  isolated  these 

two  centres  of  civilisation  must  have  been  from  each  other  in  the 

days  we  are  writing  about. 

Eawlinson  points  out  that  the  continual  collocation  of  the  names 
Nituk,  Magan,  and  Milukkha  in  the  early  inscriptions  shows  that 
these  three  districts  were  near  one  another,  and  he  unhesitatingly 
places  them  all  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  facing  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  therefore  in  close  geographical  proximity  to  Babylonia. 

In  regard  to  Nituk  or  Niduk  I  do  not  know  of  any  controversy. 
It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  it  was  the  name  by  which  the 
primitive  people  of  Babylonia  called  the  island  which  the  Semites 
called  Tilvun  or  Tilmun,  and  which  M.  Oppert  has  identified  with 
the  Tylos  or  Tyros  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  unquestionably,  as 
EawHnson  showed,  the  place  now  known  as  Bahrein,  the  great 
centre  of  the  pearl  fishery,  or  rather  the  larger  island  of  that  name. 
The  smaller  one,  Eawlinson  suggests,  was  called  Azrin  by  the 
Semites,  the  names  Tilmun  and  Azrin  being  associated  in  an  un- 
published fragment.^'"^  Wood  was  brought  from  Nituk  in  large  ships. 

'-  Journal  of  the  B.  A.  S.  new  ser.  xii.  213,  note. 
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Bahrein  is  still  crowded  with  mounds  sepulchral  and  otherwise, 
and  with  ruins.     Sir  H.  Durand  found  some   very  early  cunei- 
form inscriptions  there  on  black  stones,  no  doubt  diorite,  and  it 
awaits   the   spade   of  the  explorer  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
known  site,  for  it  was  apparently  a  great  entrepot  of  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  the  very  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  day. 
Turning  from  Nituk  to  Magan  and  Milukkha,  Eawlinson  argues 
that  the  two  names  mean  *  Lower '  and  *  Upper,'  and  may  in  later 
times  have  been  applied  to  more  than  one  district ;  but  he  urges,  I 
think  unanswerably,  that   in  the   early   Babylonian  inscriptions 
they  refer  to  the   seaboard   of   Eastern   Arabia.     In   this  view, 
Dr.    Glaser,   a    most    competent   authority,   completely    concurs. 
Magan  he  identifies,  in  fact,  with  the  country  round  the  Gulf  of 
Bahrein.     In  this  district  we  find  in  the  classical  writers  names 
closely  resembling  that  of  Magan,  such  as  the  Magonkolpos  and 
the   Magendata   of  Ptolemy;    the  Maketa   of   Arrian,   which   he 
describes  as  an  Arabian  promontory  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Karmania,  and  whence  spices  were  conveyed  to 
Assyria.^^     This  cape  was  doubtless  the  same  place  which  Erato- 
sthenes called  Makae,^^  and  Mela  calls  Mage.     Pliny  says  it  was 
occupied  by  the   people  of  Arabia  called  Makas.'^     The  name  is 
probably  also   to   be   found   in  the   Maka  of   the  inscriptions   of 
Darius.      In   this   same   district  (and  doubtless  the  successor  of 
Magan)  was  the  Gerrha  of  Strabo,  which  he  tells  us  lay  in  a  deep 
gulf  and  belonged  to  Chaldean  exiles  from  Babylon.     The  merchants 
of  Gerrha,  he  says,  '  generally  carry  the  Arabian  merchandise  and 
aromatics   by  land,'  but  Aristobulus  says,  on  the  contrary,  that 
*  they  frequently  travel  into  Babylonia  on  rafts,  and  thence  sail 
up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  with  their  cargoes,  and  afterwards 
carry  them  by  land  to  all  parts  of  the  country.'  ^^     This  district 
long  afterwards  continued  to  have   close   ties   with  the  rulers  of 
Persia  and  Babylonia.     Thus  we  read  that  the  country  of  Gerrha 
was  conquered  ^^  and  appropriated  by  Antiochus  III  in  the  year 
212  B.C. 

The  position  of  Magan,  or  Gerrha,  was  singularly  favourable 
for  trade.  The  Gulf  of  Bahrein,  or  Al  Khatif,  as  the  Arabs  now 
call  it,  is  the  only  port  on  this  coast  of  Arabia,  which  is  otherwise 
marked  by  shelving  sands.  The  modern  town  of  Al  Khatif,  which 
is  no  doubt  on  the  site  of  Gerrha,  is  situated  almost  opposite  the 
islands  of  Bahrein,  and,  according  to  Eenaud,  the  district  round  it, 
which  is  now  desolated  and  forlorn,  is  marked  by  monuments  in 
stone  with  inscriptions  which  have  not  been  deciphered.^^  Magan, 
no  doubt,  like  its  successors,  Gerrha  and  Al  Khatif,  was  not  merely  a 

^^  Ind.  xxxii.  >*  Strabo,  xvi.  ch.  iii.  2. 

'^  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  ch.  26.  '«  Strabo,  xvi.  ch.  iii.  3. 

"  Polybius,  xi.  ch.  34.  >«  Journ.  Asiat.  5th  ser.  xviii.  168-9. 
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Btone  quarry,  but  was  also,  with  Nituk,  the  great  entrepot  for  the 
trade  of  Arabia  as  well  as  for  that  of  India.  Gerrha  was  a  rich 
source  of  salt,  as  Strabo  tells  us.  Its  houses  and  walls  are  in  fact 
said  to  have  been  built  of  rock  salt,  and  it  perhaps  supplied  that 
(most  necessary  article  to  the  earl}^  Babylonians.  The  inscriptions 
also  speak  of  Magan  as  the  source  of  different  kinds  of  hard  wood. 
This  it  is  not  likely  grew  there,  but  was  probably  imported  from 
India;  at  all  events,  a  log  of  Indian  teak  is  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  at  Mugheir.^^  Magan  was  also  called  the 
Land  of  Copper,  which  was  probably  a  product  of  the  neighbouring 
'  Arabian  mountains.  It  moreover  produced  savage  bears.  We  read, 
too,  of  the  gan  or  reed  of  Magan.  Lastly,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  was  also  the  great  entrepot  whence  were  distributed  the  most 
famous  of  Arabian  products,  the  frankincense  and  myrrh  and 
other  aromatics  and  perfumes  used  for  making  incense,  &c. 

The  trade  with  India  must  have  been  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Thence  probably  came  most  of  the  ivcry  employed  so  profusely  for 
all  kinds  of  ornaments  in  Babylonia  and  some  of  the  precious  stones 
used  for  making  the  signet  cylinders.  Thence  also  doubtless  came 
some  of  the  more  artistic  fabrics.  As  Mr.  Sayce  has  pointed 
out,  in  an  early  Babylonian  list  of  different  kinds  of  clothing, 
mention  is  made  of  a  stuff  called  sinclliu  or  muslin,  the  sadit  of  the 
Old  Testament.  From  India  also  probably  came  the  humped  cattle, 
which  form  again  one  of  the  few  links  between  early  Babylonia 
and  Egypt.  This  trade  with  India  was  doubtless  a  coasting  trade. 
The  coasts  of  Persia,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Indus,  were 
apparently  known  to  the  Elamites  as  Kliapira,  Apira,  or  Apirak,  a 
name  corrupted  by  the  Semites  into  Khapirti,  which  survived  in  that 
of  Abhira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  which  is  more  familiar  to 
us  as  the  land  of  Ophir,  and  of  Tarshish,^^  from  which  the  fleets  of 
Tyre  brought  for  Solomon  gold  and  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks  (the 
last,  be  it  remarked,  are  called  in  the  Bible  by  their  Tamil  or 
Dravidian  name)  ;  and  lastly,  almug  trees  (possibly  sandal-wood, 
or,  as  Glaser  supposes,-^  the  wood  of  the  Stijrax  officinalis).  Strabo 
mentions  that  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  produced  aromatics,  especially 
nard  and  myrrh,  in  such  quantity  that  Alexander's  soldiers  used 
the  woods  producing  them  on  their  journey  for  tent  coverings  and 
beds,  and  thus  breathed  an  air  full  of  odour s.^^ 

The  great  Indian  mart  in  later  times  and  probably  also  in  very 
early  ones  (for  few  things  are  more  difficult  to  move  than  trading 
markets)  was  Barygaza,  the  modern  Baroch  or  Broach,  whence, 
according  to  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  there  were  exported 
to  the  markets  of  Apologos  and  Oman,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  great 
ships,  copper,  sandal-wood,  beams  of  teak-wood,  round  posts  of 

'«  Taylor,  J.  R.  A.  S.  xv.  264.  '"  1  Kings  x.  11,  etc. 

2»  Gesch.  und  Geogr.  AraUens,  ii.  363,  sai.  "  Book  xv.  ch.  11,  ^  3. 
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mulberry-wood  an(J  ebony,  being  clearly  the  various  kinds  of 
wood  which  in  early  times  were  imported  into  Magan,  and  thence 
passed  on  to  the  cities  of  Lower  Babylonia.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  the  list  of  exports  from  these  Persian  ports  at  the  time  when 
the  Periplus  was  written,  which  were  sent  abroad  to  barter  for 
the  foreign  products,  and  which  in  the  very  conservative  East 
doubtless  represent  the  condition  of  things  in  very  early  times. 
There  were  many  fabrics  made  from  the  byssus  of  sea  shells,  purple 
dyestuffs,  native  garments,  wine,  dates,  gold,  and  silver.^^  In  the 
inscriptions,  besides  the  other  products  imported  from  Magan 
and  'Milukkha,  were  shells ;  evidently  the  pearl  oyster,  used  for 
its  mother-of-pearl  or  nacron  and  the  pearls  it  contained,  and 
also  the  Tridacna  squamosa,  of  which  many  specimens  have  been 
found  with  incised  designs  and  patterns  upon  them  and  dating 
from  the  very  earliest  period  of  Babylonian  history. 

IMagan  is  constantly  associated  with  Milukkha  or  Melughgha,  a 
name  which  has  been  explained  as  meaning  the  Land  of  Salt.  Like 
the  former,  it  was  approachable  by  sea.  Its  position  has  also  been 
much  discussed.  One  school  of  writers  identify  it  with  the  land  of 
Midian  in  Western  Arabia,  but  Glaser,  who  has  discussed  the  matter 
very  ably,  puts  it  in  the  mountainous  land  of  Yemama,  with  its  north- 
west and  south-west  continuations,  as  well  as  in  the  district  from 
Yemama  and  El  Kasim  towards  the  north  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  generally  in  Central  and  North-eastern  Arabia.^ ^  This  district 
still  produces  gold  and  precious  stones.  Glaser  identifies  it  also 
with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  biblical  land  of  Havilah,  and  com- 
pares its  products,  gold  and  samdti  stones  and  iizu  wood,  with  the 
products  of  Havilah,  gold  and  soham  stone  and  bdellium;  soham 
and  samdit  being  merely  dialectic  forms.  Samdu  or  soham  stones 
have  been  translated  turquoises.  Bdellium  or  Bdelloh,  called  Bdella 
by  Pliny,  is  described  by  him  as  arbor  iiiger,  magnitudine  oleae, 
folio  rohoris,  friictu  caprijici.'^''  Glaser  conjecturally  identifies  it  with 
the  Altingla  excelsa,  or  the  lleudelotia  Afrkana?^  Pliny  tells  us  it 
grew  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  in  India,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Bactria, 
and  it  apparently  exuded  some  form  of  manna  or  gum.  Glaser 
identifies  it,  again,  with  the  uzu  wood  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
which  has  been  tentatively  translated  ebony. 

The  name  Milukkha  perhaps  survived  in  the  Melangitae  of 
the  classical  writers.  It  is  probable  that  the  natives  of  both  the 
districts  of  Magan  and  Milukkha  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
primitive  race  of  Babylonia ;  at  all  events,  on  Ur  Nina's  small 
bas-reliefs  mentioned  in  our  previous  paper  the  man  labelled  as 
having  come  from  Magan  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  subjects 
of  that  king,  while  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  biblical  story 
Havilah  is  made  a  son  of  Gush. 

''^  Glaser,  ii.  190.       2.  j^j^_  333^  324.        25  jj.  ,y_  xii.  9,  35.        ^c  q^^.  ci^.  ii.  367. 
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v^M  Magan  and  Milukkha,  or  Havilah,  were  not  the  only  districts  in 
I^P  Arabia  with  which  the  very  early  Babylonians  had  commercial  ties. 
There  was  notably  also  the  land  of  Kimash,  which  Mr.  Sayce  identifies 
with  the  land  of  Mash  of  Genesis  x.  23.  Kimash  afterwards  gave 
its  name  to  copper  (Kemassi)  among  the  Assyrians,  as  Cyprus  per- 
IB  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^^  ^^  Cuprum  among  the  Eomans.  Gudea  claims  to  have 
"^  brought  copper  from  a  place  called  Kagal  Addaki,  which  in  Semitic 
would  be  read  as  AbuUat  Abishu,  meaning  *  the  great  gate  of  his 
father.'  Mr.  Boscawen  suggests  that  this  refers  to  some  wady  or 
mountain  pass  in  Arabia  Petraea.  The  land  of  Mash  is  described 
in  the  later  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  a  thirsty  and  a  desert  land, 
where  the  birds  of  heaven  do  not  fly  and  where  the  wild  ass  and  the 
gazelle  do  not  wander.^^  Glaser  identifies  it  more  definitely  with 
that  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  enclosing  the  oases  of  Jebel 
Shammar  and  Jauf.^^  In  regard  to  copper,  we  must  not  forget 
another  source  within  reach  of  the  Babylonian  plain— namely,  the 
very  old  mining  district  of  Maden  Khapur,  i.e.  the  mine  of  Khapur. 
The  neighbouring  mountain  of  Magharat,  we  are  told,  yields  an 
abundance  of  copper  ore,  which  is  partially  reduced  on  the  spot  but 
mostly  exported  to  the  industrial  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  such  as 
Diar-Bekr,  Erzrum,  and  Trebizond.  Till  recently  most  of  the  copper 
utensils  used  throughout  the  East  from  Constantinople  to  Ispahan 
came  from  the  workshops  of  Khapur.  Close  by  are  also  argentiferous 
lead  mines,  from  which  it  is  possible  the  silver  was  derived  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  known  and  used  in  very  early  times.^^ 

To  revert,  however.  The  land  of  Madqat  or  Matqit,  which  occurs 
in  association  with  Kimash  on  a  cylinder  at  St.  Petersburg,  may,  as 
I  Mr.  Sayce  suggests,  be  the  '  Madga  near  the  river  Trruda,'  from  which 
!  Gudea  derived  some  unknown  substance.  Amiaud  was  disposed 
to  connect  these  geographical  names  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
and  the  Jordan,  a  most  improbable  conjecture,  and  it  would  seem 
much  more  probable  that  they  represented  in  fact  some  place  in 
Arabia.  One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  prominent  place  occu- 
pied by  Arabia  in  the  economy  of  these  early  times.  While  the  Chal- 
dean ships  coasted  round  about  the  great  peninsula,  an  inland 
trade  was  carried  on  along  the  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
with  the  mountainous  and  rich  districts  of  Martu  or  the  West. 
The  two  boats,  the  kuleh  and  the  kul'a,  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  being  figured  in  Layard's  volumes,  are  both  represented  as  laden 
with  stones,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  inscriptions  of  somewhat  later 
kings  than  those  we  are  immediately  deahng  with  that  a  very 
great  traffic  in  stone  of  various  kinds  was  conducted  on  these  rivers. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Behamov  Nagal  stone,  wliichMr.  Sayce  identifies 
with  limestone,  and  which  was  largely  used  for  making  the  plat- 

-'  Delitzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?  p.  242.  ■''  Op.  cit.  ii.  276. 

'^^  See  Reclus,  Geogr.  Univ.  ix.  418, 
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forms  of  the  temples,  came  from  Subsalli,  in  the  mountains  of 
Martu  (which  Hommel  identifies  with  the  country  of  Zabzah  over- 
run by  a  later  king,  Gamil  Sin),  and  from  Shamamuria,  in  the 
mountains  of  Menua,  i.e.  Minuas,  in  Armenia.^'^  From  Tidanum, 
the  Dedan  of  the  Bible,  which  occurs  in  a  geographical  Hst  as  a 
synonym  for  Martu  (or  perhaps  the  statement  means  that  it  was 
in  the  west  country),  there  came  shirgal  stone,  which  has  been 
identified  with  alabaster.  From  the  mountains  of  Barsip,  which 
Amiaud  identifies  with  Tel  Barsip,  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  came 
Nalua  stones  in  great  boats.  Ghaghum,  from  which  Gudea 
obtained  gold,  I  cannot  identify. 

The  calcite  cups  and  vessels,  of  which  so  many  fragments 
have  been  found  by  the  Americans  at  Nippur,  were  probably 
made  from  stone  quarried  at  Kerkuk.  It  is  the  largest  town 
of  Lower  Kurdistan  and  situated  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  and,  according 
to  M.  Eeclus,  is  rich  in  alabaster  quarries.  Mosul,  again,  is  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  built,  among 
others  being  the  so-called  *  marble  of  Mosul,'  an  alabaster  brought 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Mekhlubdagh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain.^^  Xenophon  in  his  '  Anabasis '  tells  us  how  millstones 
were  obtained  near  Babylon.  Among  the  remains  found  in 
Babylonia  are  broken  bowls,  &c.,  made  of  various  kinds  of  spotted 
marbles  and  of  coloured  hard  stones,  and  labelled  as  coming 
from  Elam.  These,  no  doubt,  were  spoil,  either  of  war  or  trade, 
brought  from  the  Elamitish  mountains.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that,  although  the  Babylonian  plain  itself  produced  no  stone,  it 
was  within  an  easy  distance  of  stone-producing  districts,  where 
almost  every  variety  of  hard  and  soft  stone  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  also  within  reach  of  abundant  timber  of  the  best  kind, 
forests  of  which  abounded  in  the  hill  country  whence  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  flowed,  and  which  was  no  doubt  brought 
down  in  rafts. 

From  the  mountains  of  Martu,  especially  from  the  Lebanon  and 
the  Amanus  chains,  in  the  gulf  of  Antioch,  came  the  cedar  and 
cypress,  the  pine  and  box  wood,  used  for  making  the  doors  and 
ceilings  and  other  fittings  of  the  houses,  and  notably  the  arcades 
and  pierced  screens,  the  lattice  work  and  light  pillars  that  form 
such  an  elegant  feature  in  Eastern  architecture.  Eemains  of  such 
wooden  pillars  have  been  found  by  M.  de  Sarzec  in  his  excava- 
tions. The  Amanus  chain  is  mentioned  by  Gudea,  who  calls  it 
Amanum.  He  also  speaks  of  a  mountain  there  whose  name  has 
been  translated  the  Mountain  of  Cedar  (?  Lebanon).  From  the 
city  of  Urzu,  in  the  mountains  of  Ibla,  or  Tilla  as  Hommel 
reads  it,  placed   by  Amiaud  on  the   upper  Euphrates,  came,  as 

^^  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  cited  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  i.  3,  G. 
^'  See  Eeclus,  op.  cit,  ix.  424,  432. 
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reported  in  Gudea's  inscription,  the  woods  called  Zabanum  and 
Tulubum,  terms  probably  equivalent  to  cedar  and  cypress  wood. 
Mr.  Boscawen  reads  Ibla  Ibra,  and  identifies  Urzii  and  Ibra  with  the 
Ares  and  Arbu  in  the  lists  of  Thothmes  III.^^  prom  the  country  of 
Gubin,  which  Hommel  identifies  with  the  Kepuna  or  Kepni  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  apparently  the  later  Byblos,  Gudea  imported 
GaluJm  trees,  from  which  wooden  pillars  were  made. 

As  we  saw  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  the  beginning  of 
history  in  Babylonia  points  to  a  struggle  between  a  northern 
state,  Kish,  answering  to  Babylonia  proper,  and  a  more  southern 
state,  Kengi,  in  the  Delta.  The  term  Kengi  is  never  used 
in  the  inscriptions  in  reference  to  the  district  of  Shirpurla,  nor 
is  it  applied  to  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  inscriptions 
from  Tell  Loh,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
district  of  Erech,  Nippur,  &c.,  on  the  Shatt  en  Nil — that  is,  the 
upper  Delta — and  not  to  have  comprised  or  been  extended  to  the 
land  of  the  lower  Delta,  from  which  it  was  in  fact  separated  by  the 
Shatt  al  Hai.  It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  the  community  whose 
artistic  remains,  &c.,  have  been  found  at  Tell  Loh  was  formed  of 
fugitives  from  Kengi  when  the  latter  was  overrun  and  appropriated 
by  the  kings  of  Kish,  assisted  by  those  of  Upe  or  Gishbanki.  The 
kings  of  Kish  were,  however,  masters  of  Shirpurla  in  very  early 
times,  and  the  priest-ruler  of  that  place  was  a  tributary  of  Kish. 

The  earliest  document  relating  to  the  history  of  Shirpurla  finds 
it  in  fact  subject  to  an  overlord,  and  this  overlord  was  the  king  of 
Kish.  The  document  in  question  is  the  famous  inscription  on  the 
stele  first  published  by  M.  Thureau  Dangin  in  the  Coinptes  lleitdiis 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  for  December  1896,  and  since 
republished  by  him  at  greater  length  in  the  Revue  cVAssi/rlulogie. 
This  stele  was  set  up  in  the  reign  of  a  ruler  of  Shirpurla  named 
Entemena,  and  recites  the  previous  intercourse  of  the  rulers  of 
Kish  and  Shirpurla.  The  earliest  king  of  Kish  mentioned  on  it 
was  Mesilim,  and  we  have  already  referred  in  a  previous  paper  to 
what  is  said  of  him  there.  M.  Heuzey  puts  MesiHm  conjecturally 
before  the  whole  of  the  kings  of  Shirpurla  hitherto  known ;  and 
this  seems  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  ancestors  of 
Entemena  reigned  successively  from  Ur  Nina,  his  great  grand- 
father, onwards,  and  there  is  no  room  anywhere  to  intercalate 
among  them  the  patesi  of  Shirpurla  who  is  mentioned  by 
Mesilim  as  his  contemporary,  namely,  Lug  shug  gur.  Mesilim 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  one  of  those  conquering  kings 
of  Kish,  others  of  whom  have  left  their  landmark,  as  we  saw 
in  our  first  paper,  at  Nippur.  In  addition  to  being  mentioned 
on   the   stele   already  referred  to,  Mesilim  is  named  on  a  stone 

^2  See  Bahyl  Bee.  vii.,  Nos.  218,  236,  300. 
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» 
mace-head  of  irregular  structure,  in  the  design  of  which  several 
lions  are  represented  as  worrying  each  other.  On  this  votive 
mace-head  the  inscription  reads  :  '  Mesilim,  King  of  Kish  ...  of 
the  god  Nin  Girsu,  has  presented  this  to  the  god  Nin  Girsu, 
Lug  Bhug  gur  being  patesi  of  Shir[pur]la.'  ^^  The  writing  is  of  a 
northern  type  like  that  on  the  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  Agade, 
but  is  more  primitive  in  form,  the  lines  forming  the  characters 
being  somewhat  curved.  M.  Thureau  Dangin  tells  us  he  has 
found  the  name  of  Mesilim  on  a  third  monument,  namely, 
a  very  rough  stone  found  at  Tell  Loh,  and  recently  added  to 
the  museum  at  Constantinople,  in  which  his  erection  of  a  stele 
and  its  subsequent  repair  by  Eannadu,  the  ruler  of  Shirpurla,  are 
recorded.^'' 

Mesilim  is  not  the  only  early  ruler  of  Kish  who  has  left 
remains  at  Tell  Loh.  An  inscription  of  another  one  has  recently 
been  pubhshed  by  Mr.  King  in  '  Cuneiform  Texts,'  Part  IIL, 
No.  12155.  It  occurs  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I 
read  the  inscription  *  To  the  God,  Lord  of  Mountains  {i.e.  to 
In  lil)  the  goddess  In  nan  na  {i.e.  the  later  Ishtar),  Nin-Inannara 
{i.e.  the  man  or  servant  of  the  goddess  Ishtar),  king  of  Tur 
se,  (?)  king  of  Kish,  built  the  had  Icisal  (?) '  (M.  Thureau  Dangin 
suggests  that  this  last  may  mean  the  wall  of  the  terrace).  The 
Americans  have  also  found  an  inscription  of  a  king  of  Kish  at 
Nippur  which  is  in  two  fragments,  and  these  are  mutilated.  It  com- 
prises Nos.  108  and  109  in  Hilprecht's  second  part.  It  apparently 
begins  with  fragment  109,  which  reads :  '  To  the  god  Za  [ma  ma] 
U  dug  pa  t  [e  si]  of  Ki  [sh].'  Zamama  w^as  the  well-known  god  of 
Kish,  and  we  here  have  a  dedication  of  some  object  to  him  by  a 
patesi  of  Kish  called  Udug  or  Utuk.  Again,  on  a  great  votive 
lance-head  of  copper  found  at  Tell  Loh,  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  primitive  incised  inscription,  there  is  the  name  of  a  king,  now 
almost  illegible,  who  is  qualified  as  king  of  Kish.  The  king's  name 
seems  to  read,  according  to  M.  Heuzey,  '  Lugal  da  (?)  ak  (??).' 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  kingdom  of  Kish  or  Cush, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  that  of  Babylon,  had  a  notable  place 
in  history  at  the  very  verge  of  things,  so  far  as  they  are  known  in 
the  Babylonian  plain,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  dominated  over 
Shirpurla.  This  of  course  confirms  the  traditions  about  the 
primitive  dominance  of  the  Cushites. 

Turning  to  the  rulers  of  Shirpurla  itself,  the  earliest  one  whom 
W3  can  fix  by  any  kind  of  synchronous  test  was  the  contemporary 
of  Mesilim — namely,  Lug  shug  gur.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
jiim  than  that  he  was  a  dependant  of  the  king  of  Kish,  and  pro- 
bably reigned  before  the  dynasty  of  Ur  Nina,  which  has  left  so  many 
remains  at  Tell  Loh.  It  is  possible  that  the  ruler  mentioned  by 
^'  Rev.  d'AssyrioIogie,  iv.  35.  =><  Ibid.  iv.  38. 
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■■  M.  Heuzey,  and  named  Lugal-kurum-zigum,  who  styles  himself 
PP  patesi  of  Shh'purla,  also  belonged  to  the  period  before  Ur  Nina. 
A  third  very  primitive  ruler  of  the  same  place  is  placed  by 
Hilprecht  on  palaeographical  grounds  earlier  still.  Hilprecht  says 
his  name  occurred  on  a  tablet  of  white  limestone  which  he  saw  in 
the  hands  of  an  Arab  when  in  Babylonia  and  of  which  he  took  note. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  found  at  Tell  Loh,  but  is  now  lost.  The 
inscription  occupied  both  sides  of  the  tablet.  On  the  obverse  it 
read  '  En-ge-gal  king  {lugal)  of  Shirpurla,'  and  on  the  reverse  'Lugal 
of  Kigalla,  priest  of  the  god  Nin  gir  su.'  The  name  Shirpurla  was 
written  *  Pur  shir  la '  on  the  tablet,  which  was  probably  a  scribe's 
error.  The  name  also  wants  the  determinative  ki.  What  place  is 
meant  by  Kigalla  I  do  not  know.^'  These  shadowy  kings  we  may 
perhaps  treat  tentatively  as  fugitives  who  escaped  beyond  the  Shatt 
al  Hai  when  Kengi  was  appropriated  by  the  rulers  of  Kish,  and  we 
may  (also  tentatively)  place  them  before  the  kings  of  Shirpurla 
who  have  hitherto  headed  the  list.  Let  us  now  turn  to  these 
latter. 

Dr.  Hilprecht  and  M.  Heuzey,  both  with  wide  experience  in 
these  studies,  put  Uru  Kagina,  a  king  whose  story  we  described 
in  our  second  paper,  in  a  different  position  in  regard  to  the 
dynasty  of  Ur  Nina.  While  Dr.  Hilprecht  places  him  before 
the  kings  of  that  dynasty,  M.  Heuzey,  who  maintains  his  opinion 
in  his  latest  writings,  puts  him  after  them  and  bases  his  view 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  buildings  and  constructions  which 
that  king  refers  to,  bear  names  like  those  built  by  the  last  two  kings 
of  Ur  Nina's  dynasty  and  not  named  by  the  earlier  kings.  The 
matter  still  awaits  a  definite  and  conclusive  discovery  to  settle  it. 
M.  Heuzey  has  recently  published  a  new  inscription,  in  which 
Uru  Kagina  tells  us  that  the  god  Nin  Girsu  had  invested  him  with 
the  kingdom  of  Shirpurla,  and  refers  to  certain  buildings  he 
had  erected  there.  Among  these,  three  are  especially  noteworthy. 
One  is  called  the  house  of  the  joatesi,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
Nin  Girsu,  'his  king ; '  the  second,  the  house  of  the  wife,  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  Bau,  'his  lady  ; '  and,  thirdly,  the  house  of  the  child  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Dun  Sagana,  '  his  king.'  M.  Heuzey  identifies 
these  three  buildings  with  the  three  principal  divisions  of  an  Eastern 
palace — the  salamlik,  or  men's  apartment,  the  harem,  and  the 
children's  apartment  or  nursery.  A  small  clay  tablet  in  the 
Louvre  is  also  dated  in  the  reign  of  Uru  Kagina.*^^ 

The  principal  remains  on  which  Ur  Nina's'^'  name  occurs 
have  been  found  in  the  tell   or  mound  known  as  K.     In  this  a 

^^  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie,  xi.  330,  331. 

3"  Comptes  Reiidus,  Acad,  des  Liscriptions,  4th  ser.  xxv.  427,  428,  429. 
^"  The  reading  Nina,  which  is  not  universally  accepted,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  ideograph  occurs  in  the  city  name  Nineveh. 
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building  was  discSverecl,  which  has  been  recently  described   by 
M.  Heuzey.     He  identifies  it  with  that  called  in  the  inscriptions 
the  Ap  Girsu.      This  building,  the  remains  of  which  were  found 
underneath  those  of  a  later  king  named  Dunghi,  was  composed 
of  burnt  bricks   not   square  but  oblong,  and  curved   instead  of 
having  straight  sides  (a  feature  which,  according  to  M.  Heuzey, 
is  a  sign  of  very  primitive  times),  and  each  one  was  marked  with 
a  finger  mark.     The  two  shorter  sides  of  this  building  faced  the 
north-west  and  the  south-east  respectively.    A  mass  of  bitumen  had 
been  poured  over  the  ruins  of  the  earlier  building  when  the  later 
one  was  built  on  the  site.     On  some  of  the  bricks  of  the  lower 
building  was  the  inscription,  '  Ur  Nina,  king  of  Shirpurla,  son  of 
Ni-gu-dun,  has  built  the  Ap  Girsu,  the  bricks  of  the  temen '  (i,e.  the 
foundation) .     Six  bricks  have  occurred  with  this  inscription  ;  the 
seventh,  instead  cf  the  Ap  Girsu,  speaks  of  his  having  built  the 
temple  of  Nin  Girsu.     This  seems  to  show  that  the  building  in 
question  was  in  fact  the  Ap  Girsu  of  the  inscriptions,  and  that  it 
was  erected  by  Ur  Nina.    It  was  probably  an  underground  magazine 
or  silo,  the  lakkos  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  wall  of  the  building  contained 
no  doorway,  and  in  entering  it  the  tenants  must  have  descended 
into  it  as  into  a  cellar  from  above.     It  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
apartments  by  a  closed  wall.     The  walls  were  double,  no  doubt  to 
protect  the  contents  from  both  heat  and  cold.     The  building  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.     Outside  the  building,  M.  de  Sarzec  also 
found  remains  of  quadrangular  pillars  of  wood  with  brick  bases,  show- 
ing that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rude  colonnade  or  portico.     From 
the  forms  of  the  bricks  he  argued  that  the  portico  was  of  the  same 
date  as  the  main  building.     There  were  other  dependencies  of  the 
building,  namely,  a  basin  or  trough,  which  was  built  up  of  oblong 
bricks,  and  was  situated  only  1*70  metre  from  the  building,  and 
within  the  arcade.     M.  Heuzey  identifies  it  with  the  apzu  turda,  or 
little  reservoir  or  basin,  of  Ur  Nina's  inscriptions.     This  basin  was 
probably  lustral,  and,  like  others   found   elsewhere,  was  divided 
longitudinally   by   a   partition.     The   great   apzu,  or   basin,  also 
named  on  the  inscription,  was  also  found.     It  was  on  the  other 
side   of    the   main    building,   and   about   eight   metres   from  it. 
The   remains   of  both   these   basins   were   liberally   coated    with 
bitumen. 

It  would  seem  that  the  building  known  as  the  Ap  Girsu  was 
connected  with,  or  appurtenant  to,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Nina,  and  not  to  the  great  temple  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu, 
for  when  it  is  mentioned  the  temple  of  Nina  is  named,  but  not 
that  of  the  great  patron  god  of  the  place. 

In  and  about  the  cellar  or  magazine  were  found  a  number  of 
objects,  among  others  the  plaques  with  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  king  and 
his  sons  described  in  our  second  paper,  two  of  which  are  preserved 
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in  the  Louvre  and  two  at  Constantinople ;  and  M.Heuzey  conjectures, 
[from  its  being  so  often  mentioned  on  them,  that  they  in  some  way 
lecorated  or  were  part  of  the  lesser  basin.  Three  of  these  plaques 
1  have  already  described.  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  great  work 
on  M.  de  Sarzec's  discoveries  M.  Heuzey  has  published  the  fourth 
one.  It  is  unfortunately  somewhat  mutilated.  When  perfect,  it 
contained,  like  those  described  in  an  earlier  paper,  a  double  row  of 
[figures,  four  in  each  row,  all  marching  to  the  right,  but  in  this  case 
the  figures  are  all  of  the  same  size.  They  have  their  arms  crossed 
on  their  breasts  in  the  attitude  of  reverence,  save  one,  the  last 
[figure  in  the  upper  row,  who  carries  a  pole  over  his  left  shoulder 
from  which  some  object  is  suspended,  and  the  first  one  of  the  lower 
row,  who  apparently  has  a  cup  in  either  hand.  The  former  of  these 
represents  a  messenger,  and  the  latter  a  chamberlain  ;  two  others 
are  described  as  a  scribe  and  dignitary  respectively.  The  remaining 
three  represent  Ur  Nina's  sons,  Akurgal,  Murikurta,  and  Lugal  .  .  .  , 
whose  names  are  attached  to  them.  The  figure  of  the  king  has  been 
broken  away.^"^ 

Besides  the  plaques  just  mentioned,  there  were  also  found  in 
the  ruins  above  described  two  gate  sockets  bearing  Ur  Nina's  name. 
On  one,  forming  a  truncated  or  decapitated  cone  and  made  of  hard 
limestone,  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  we  read  : 

To  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  Ur  Nina  king  of  Shirpurla  has  consecrated  this 
on  the  day  when  he  built  the  Ap  Girsu.  He  has  built  the  temple  of  Nina. 
He  has  built  the  lb-Gal  (?  ?)  He  has  built  the  Signir  (?  ?  ?)  the  tower  (?  ?) 
he  has  built.  The  house  of  the  wife  he  has  built.  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  Gatumdug  he  has  built.  The  palace  of  Tiraash  he  has 
built. 

The  other  door  socket  is  a  rough  hemisphere  in  yellow  stone, 
and  contains  a  list  of  Ur  Nina's  constructions,  beginning  with  the 
temple  of  Nin  Girsu,  but  it  contains  no  dedication  to  that  god,  nor 

^^  In  regard  to  the  reliefs  named  in  a  former  paper  (cmtc,  vol.  xiii.  224  scqq.) 
M.  Heuzey  remarks  that  Akm'gal,  the  king's  eldest  son,  carries  the  same  kind  of  cup 
with  a  spout  to  it  that  is  carried  by  the  two  chamberlains,  and  was  possibly  himself 
an  honorary  chamberlain.  The  messenger  or  servant  on  relief  3,  which  comes  out 
badly  in  the  photograph,  carries  a  pole  on  his  shoulders,  from  which  hangs  a  kind 
of  oviform  net  or  bag.  M.  Heuzey  records  the  three  characters  rudely  sculptured  on 
this  figure,  representing  his  name  tentatively  as  Har  ker  al.  In  the  name  of  the 
last  son  in  the  second  row  he  says  the  syllable  Ad  should  be  substituted  for  the  name 
of  the  goddess  Nina  as  previously  read.  As  for  the  names  of  the  attendants  Dr. 
Hilprecht  says  :  '  Da  ni  ta  means  "  at  his  side,"  and  not  "  in  his  hand  "  as  Oppert  has 
interpreted;  while  Sa  gan  tuk  means  "he  is  chief" — i.e.  chief  butler.'  Underneath 
the  figure  of  the  last  of  these  we  read :  '  A  ship  of  wine  he  brought  from  the  country 
which  possesses  every  kind  of  tree '  (Hilprecht,  ii.  39).  Dr.  Hilprecht  doubts  the 
reading  Magan  as  the  name  of  the  country  whence  this  wine  was  brought ;  and  the 
name  according  to  M.  Heuzey  has  been  read  Ma  al.  In  regard  to  the  name  Lidda, 
which  has  been  treated  as  that  of  a  daughter  of  Ur  Nina,  Heuzey  says  it  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  Semitic  term  for  having  children  {cnfantcr). 
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does  it  mention  the  Ap  Girsu.  A  precisely  similar  door  socket 
was  found  outside  the  building  and  ten  metres  away.  The  two 
latter  were  not  in  situ,  but  had  probably  been  removed  when  the 
old  buildings  were  razed  to  make  room  for  the  later  ones.  With 
these  objects  were  found  others,  mentioned  ante,  vol.  xiii.  226. 
M.  Heuzey,  speaking  of  the  fragments  of  onyx  cups,  or  rather  flat 
saucers,  several  of  which  have  occurred,  all  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Bau,  tells  us  that  one  inscription  states  it  to  have  been  nam-raak, 
i.e.  booty.  The  onyx  lions'  heads  also  found  here  are,  according  to 
M.  Heuzey,  the  only  objects  found  at  Tell  Loh  having  a  remote 
connexion  with  Egypt.  They  resemble  the  lions'  heads  repre- 
sented on  Chephren's  acrolithic  throne.  M.  Heuzey  also  figures 
a  bas-relief  representing  the  god  Nin  Girsu  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  similar  lions'  heads  (pi.  xxii.  fig.  5).  While  the  objects 
here  mentioned  were  found  in  the  larger  of  the  two  chambers  into 
which  the  Ap  Girsu  was  divided,  the  smaller  contained  a  number  of 
lance-heads  pierced  with  double  holes  for  riveting  them  to  their 
handles.  They  are  of  simple  lanceolate  shape,  and  from  the 
number  of  fragments  of  such  weapons  found  here,  this  smaller 
chamber  had  probably  been  a  magazine  of  arms. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  eldest  son  of  Ur  Nina  was  named  Akurgal, 
which  name  is  probably  derived  from  Kirgulla,  meaning  the  great 
mountain,  an  epithet  often  applied  to  a  god,  and  Amiaud  suggests 
that  Akurgal  really  means  son  of  the  god  In-lil.  We  have  no  monu- 
ments erected  by  him  or  marked  with  his  name  alone,  and  he  is  only 
named  on  those  of  his  father  and  of  his  son ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  never  reigned,  having  either  died  before  his  father  or  been  tem- 
porarily displaced  by  some  usurper.  It  is  even  possible  that 
Mesilim,  the  king  of  Kish,  may  have  displaced  him  and  put  a 
creature  of  his  own,  Lug  Shug  gur,  as  his  deputy  at  Shirpurla. 
For  the  solution  of  this,  as  of  many  other  difficulties,  we  must  wait 
until  further  discoveries  have  been  made.  He  is  styled  lugal,  or 
king,  in  one  of  his  son's  inscriptions. 

His  son  and  successor  was  a  very  famous  person,  of  whom 
we  have  considerable  remains.  His  name  was  originally  read 
Eannadu  by  Amiaud.  Later  writers  have  urged  that  this  cannot 
have  been  the  true  reading  of  the  ideograms.  One  of  the 
characters  stands  for  .4;i^zrt,  heaven,  and  also  for  dingir,  God,  and  is 
the  determinative  of  God.  Jensen  reads  the  name  Edingiranagan  and 
Dr.  Hilprecht  Edingiranatum,  but  until  we  get  a  definite  phonetic 
transcription  it  will  be  well  to  retain  Amiaud's  original  reading, 
always  remembering  that  it  is  only  a  tentative  convention. 
Eannadu  was  clearly  a  redoubtable  w^arrior,  and  restored  the 
prestige  and  power  of  his  race  by  conquest  and  otherwise.  In 
the  stele  already  cited,  reporting  the  intercourse  between  Shirpurla 
and    its    neighbour,   the   paragraph    immediately   following   that 
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[Telating  to  Mesilim  is  devoted  to  the  dealings  of  Eannadu  with 
Ukhe  or  Upi,  a  name  formerly  read  Gishbanki.^^    From  it  we  learn 

[that  Eannadu,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  uncle  of  Entemena,  patesi  of 
Shirpurla,  made  a  treaty  about  boundaries  with  Ena-kalli,  the 
patesi  of  Upi  or  Ukhe.  He  dug  a  ditch  or  canal  from  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  province  of  Gu  Edin.  Near  this  ditch 
he  engraved  a  stele  with  an  inscription,  and  set  up  again  the 
stele  of  Mesilim.  He  did  not  invade  the  plain  of  Ukhe.  On  the 
Induhha  (?)  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  on  the  Nammmda-kigarra  (?) 
he  built  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  In  lil,  that  of  the  goddess 
Nin  Kharsag,  that  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  and  that  of  the  god  Utu 
{i.e,  the  Sun  God).  He  imposed  a  tax  of  a  karu  (?)  of  grain 
upon  each  person  in  the  country  of  Upi  or  Ukhe,  which  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  goddess  Nina  and  the  god  Nin 
Girsu,  and  he  stored  in  the  public  granaries  144,000  great  karus 
of  grain,  which  he  gave  orders  were  not  to  be  used  {i.e.  not  to  be 
diminished)."^ 


^^  We  are  still  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Uh,  Ukhe,  or  Upi.  Father 
Scheil,  in  his  recent  memoir  on  the  primitive  Babylonian  characters,  claims  to  have 
definitely  shown  that  the  characters  formerly  read  Gishbanki  ought,  as  Mr.  Pinches 
long  ago  suggested,  to  be  read  Uh,  Ukhe,  or  Upi,  and  seems  to  prefer  Ukhe.  He  also 
reiterates  the  view  that  Yokha  or  Jokha,  where  he  found  two  inscriptions  of  patesis  of 
Ukhe,  was  the  site  of  that  city,  and  the  name  Yokha  or  Jokha  certainly  resembles  in 
sound  Ukhe.  The  great  cone,  to  be  presently  referred  to,  containing  a  record  of 
the  transactions  between  Shirpurla  and  Ukhe,  and  apparently  used  as  a  boundary 
record,  is  said  to  have  come  from  some  place  between  Tell  Loh  and  Larsa  {Comptes 
Rendiis,  1896,  598),  which  confirms  this  view.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  well 
founded,  it  would  follow  that  the  country  of  Ukhe  was  separated  from  that  of  Shirpurla 
by  the  Shatt  al  Hai,  and  included  the  lower  course  of  the  Shatt  en  Nil,  the  great 
mounds  of  Yokha  and  Tell  Id  and  Besmya,  all  of  which,  according  to  Peters,  contain 
very  ancient  and  primitive  remains.  It  is  possible  that  Larsa  was  also  a  part  of  this 
kingdom.  We  must  wait  for  more  definite  information  until  some  fresh  evidence  is 
forthcoming,  and  until  the  mounds  in  question  have  been  opened. 

^"  Comptes  Bendus,  1896,  594,  595.  The  name  of  Guedin  or  Guiddina,  which 
occurs  in  this  inscription,  is  treated  as  a  synonym  of  Gubarra  by  Hommel  (Gesch. 
Babyloniens,  217,  218,  and  notes),  and  explained  as  meaning  on  the  side  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  waste  or  wilderness.  In  one  of  the  old  so-called  Akkadian  litanies, 
'  Gubarra,  the  lady  of  Guiddina,'  is  made  the  wife  of  the  god  Martu— i.e.  the  god  of 
the  west  country.  The  old  Babylonian  name  of  the  same  place  was  Kar  Khar,  or  Kar 
Kara,  and  Hommel  reminds  us  that  the  Arab  geographers  give  the  name  of  Kaskar  to 
the  whole  district  between  Kufa  and  Basra.  Hommel  identifies  Guiddina  or  Kar  Khar 
with  the  district  east  of  the  Euphrates,  of  which  the  city  of  Ur  was  the  focus  and 
centre.  It  probably  also  included  Eridu  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  canal^which  Eannada 
here  claims  to  have  dug  was  the  Pallakopas,  near  which  Ur  was  situated.  M.  Thureau 
Dangin  has  identified  the  two  rulers  of  Ukhe  named  in  this  inscription — i.e.  Enakalli 
and  his  son  Urluma  or  Urnuma,  to  be  presently  mentioned — with  a  certain  Ur  luma, 
king  of  Te,  mentioned  on  a  small  object  in  the  collection  De  Clercq  (ii.  x.  G), 
who  styles  himself  son  of  Enakalli,  king  of  Te.  What  is  exactly  meant  by  king 
of  T6  I  do  not  know.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the  account  of  the  battle  on  the 
canal  Luma  Shirta,  in  which  Urluma  was  defeated,  is  contained  in  another  and 
unpublished  inscription  at  Constantinople.  In  regard  to  the  town  of  Ninab,  also 
mentioned  in  this  inscription,  the  name  is  only  provisionally  so  read ;  and  in  the 
Comptes  Bendus,  July-August,  1897,  p.  360,  the  same  writer  read  it  Ri  men.  In  a 
VOL.   XIV. — NO.    LVI.  T  T 
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§ 
In  another  monument  of  Eannadu  a  mortal  struggle  between 

him  and  the  ruler  of  Ukhe  is  described,  of  which  the  peace 
just  named  was  probably  the  conclusion.  This  monument 
is  known  as  the  Stele  of  the  Vultures,  from  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  these  birds  of  prey  are  represented  upon  it  as  devour- 
ing and  pulling  in  pieces  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  was  found 
not  far  from  the  Ap-Girsu  above  described,  and  is  unfortu- 
nately not  complete  but  broken  in  pieces.  Several  fragments  of 
this  famous  relief  have  been  found,  which  have  been  arranged 
by  M.  Heuzey  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  from  his  re- 
construction it  follows  that  the  monument  was  originally  about 
2  metres  high,  and  1*50  metre  wide,  with  its  upper  part  rounded. 
The  two  faces  are  covered  with  designs,  and  also  with  inscriptions. 
On  one  fragment  figured  by  M.  Heuzey  in  the  fourth  part  of 
his  'Decouvertes  en  Chaldee'  we  have  a  mutilated  figure  of  a 
colossal  size  which  doubtless  represents  the  god  Nin  Girsu.  He  is 
bare  to  the  waist  and  wears  a  kind  of  petticoat  or  apron.  His  face 
is  bare,  but  he  has  a  long  beard,  and  his  hair  is  gathered  into  a 
kind  of  chignon  by  a  band.  Behind  his  back  is  apparently  a  quiver. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a  baton,  or  mace,  wdth  a  round  stone 
maul,  and  in  his  left  he  holds  a  lion-headed  eagle  with  its  wings 
spread  out  and  its  claws  in  the  backs  of  two  lions  standing  back 
to  back,  being  the  symbol  or  crest  of  Shirpurla  or  of  its  god  Nin 
Girsu.  The  god  is  bringing  the  head  of  the  mace  down  upon 
a  net,  or  rather  a  trellis,  probably  of  wicker  work,  underneath 
his  right  arm,  enclosing  a  number  of  naked  men  who  are  appa- 
rently represented  as  dead,  and  are  being  squeezed  into  it  in 
disorder.  These  bodies  are  all  naked,  with  bare  heads  and  faces, 
and  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  figures  on  Ur  Nina's  plaque. 
M.  Heuzey  suggests  that  the  net  or  trellis  work  represents 
the  wicker  cages  in  w^hich  were  placed  victims,  and  he  compares 
with  this  representation  the  description  of  the  holocaust  to  Moloch 
described  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  allusion  of  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  i.  15-17,  in  which  the  prophet  compares  the  vanquished 
nations  to  the  victims  which  the  Chaldean  conqueror  encloses  in 
his  net.  M.  Maspero  further  compares  it  with  the  Egyptian  practice 
of  offering  a  tenth  of  the  captives  to  the  national  god.^^ 

Beside  the  colossal  figure  of  the  god  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  stone  ^^  are  parts  of  two  goddesses  who  were  originally 
facing  each  other  and  apparently  seated.  The  heads  only  re- 
main, and  show  us  the  two  goddesses  with  their  faces  bare  and 
having  their  hair  trimmed  in  fine  undulations.  Each  one  wears 
on   her  head  a  curious  kind  of  head-dress,  having  two  horns, 

tablet  in  the  Louvre,  Z  249,  Ninab  is  mentioned  with  Uruk  and  Adab.    The  goddess 
chiefly  worshipped  at  Ninab  was  Ishtar  {Rev.  d'Assyriologie,  iv.  40). 

^'  Dawn  of  Civilisation,  p.  607.  *•-  See  Sarzec,  Plate  IV,  B  and  C. 
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■     one  at  the  back  and  the  other  in  front  and  pointing  upwards  ; 

H      between    them   rise    up    four   large    feathers,   in    the   midst    of 

H      \\'hich  is  an  object  that  looks  like  an  altar  with  terminal  horns. 

H      The   head-dress   is   not   altogether  unlike   those   figured   by   the 

H      Egyptian  sculptors  as  worn   by  the  Shardanas.     Behind  one  of 

H      these  figures  there  seems  to  remain  a  part  of  a  quiver,  and  behind  this 

H      again  is  a  vertical  lamp  apparently  held  in  the  hand  and  terminated 

H      by  an  eagle  with  wings  displayed  like  those  on  Roman  standards. 

H      Between  the  goddesses  there  would  seem  from  another  fragment  to 

§       have  been  a  pile  of  arms,   &c.,  forming  a  trophy  of  dedicated 

weapons.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  part  of  the  frieze  is  so  broken,  but  it 

,       •    seems  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  represented  a  scene  like  that 

figured  on  a  cylinder  where  we  have  two  seated  goddesses  facing 

each  other,  and  also  apparently  a  figure  of  Nin  Girsu,  while  some 

one  is  bringing  a  prisoner  to  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  is  a  graphic  and  most  inter- 
esting representation  of  various  incidents  in  a  battle  and  of  its 
consequences,  but  unfortunately  it  is  much  broken.  On  one 
fragment  also  figured  in  the  fourth  part  of  M.  Heuzey's  '  Decou- 
vertes  '  the  King  Eannadu  stands  upright  in  his  chariot  (which  is 
directed  by  an  attendant),  in  which  is  inserted  a  bundle  of  javelins 
ready  for  use.  He  is  followed  by  two  files  of  his  soldiers,  all  wear- 
ing lances  in  one  hand  and  maces  or  swords  in  the  other.  All  are 
bare  to  the  waist  and  wear  a  petticoat  or  girdled  gown  of  the 
cloth  already  described  as  kaunakis.  The  king's  robe,  of  the  same 
stuff,  instead  of  being  girdled  at  the  waist,  is  fastened  at  the 
shoulder.  He  carries  a  very  long  lance  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
crooked  weapon  or  perhaps  sceptre,  made  up  of  several  pieces 
j  clamped  or  bound  together  by  rings,  in  his  right  hand.     All  the 

I  figures  wear  helmets  fitting  close  to  the  head  and  coming  down  on 

j  to  the  neck  behind.      They  are  peaked  and  finished  off  at  the  top 

with  a  kind  of  stud  like  the  later  Assyrian  helmets.     The  king 
has  a  band  round  his  helmet,  which  passes  behind  the  ears  and 
Ij  encloses  some  curious  projection,  perhaps  a  chignon  of  hair,  behind. 

Above  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  inscription  and  a  number 
of  prostrate  bodies,  is  a  representation  of  the  king  similarly  dressed 
and  armed.  Immediately  behind  him  is  a  row  of  nine  of  his 
soldiers,  all  bearing  lances  at  the  rest,  tramping  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  covering  themselves  with  oblong  shields  ornamented 
with  studs.  The  hooked  noses  and  projecting  eyes,  like  those  on 
early  Athenian  statues,  give  an  odd  expression  to  the  whole  design. 
In  a  second  scene  the  same  king  is  represented  charging  at  the 
head  of  a  phalanx  of  six  rows  of  his  soldiers,  the  first  rank  of 
whom  carry  rectangular  shields  decorated  with  bosses ;  they  are  also 
armed  with  lances.  The  king  carries  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a 
kind  of  curved  mace  in   the  other.    His  face  is  bare,  but  his 

T  T  2 
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abundant  hair  flows  down  below  his  helmet  and  is  gathered  into  a 
chignon  behind.  The  curved  weapon  just  mentioned  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  several  parallel  pieces  bound  together  by  rings  or  knots. 
M.  Heuzey  points  out  that  a  similar  weapon  is  borne  by  a  chief  of 
the  Amer,  an  Asiatic  tribe  represented  in  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan 
in  Egypt,  and  dating  from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The  helmets  are 
in  shape  not  unlike  the  later  Assyrian  ones,  but  they  have  a  kind 
of  back-piece  for  protecting  the  neck  not  found  in  the  latter.  They 
were  probably  made  either  of  leather  or  of  copper  or  bronze. 
Behind  the  king  is  represented  a  group,  apparently  of  princes. 
They  all  wear  flowing  locks  and  the  robes  called  kaunakis  by 
M.  Heuzey.  On  the  ground  are  a  number  of  corpses  arranged 
symmetrically  heads  to  heads  and  feet  to  feet,  over  which  the 
phalanx  of  troops  is  marching.  In  front  of  the  whole  is  apparently 
represented  the  battle-field  itself,  and  a  flock  of  vultures  in  the  sky 
carrying  off  their  ghastly  trophies  in  the  shape  of  human  heads 
and  arms  and  legs. 

On  another  fragment  are  represented  a  number  of  corpses  also 
arranged  symmetrically  in  two  rows,  and  lying  with  their  faces 
downwards,  the  heads  of  the  upper  row  being  placed  where  the 
feet  of  the  lower  one  are.  Attendants,  wearing  short  skirts,  bring 
fresh  corpses. 

Another  scene  represents  a  pile  of  five  rows  of  corpses  alternately 
arranged  as  in  the  preceding  scene.  Two  figures  are  mounting  the 
heap  and  are  steadying  themselves  by  a  pole  or  a  rope.  They  are 
also  bare  to  the  waist  and  have  a  piece  of  fringed  stuff  round  their 
loins.  On  their  heads  they  carry  baskets,  which  are  apparently 
filled  with  earth  and  which  rest  on  little  cushions  tied  on  to  their 
heads  by  strings  under  their  chins.  It  seems  quite  plain  that  these 
figures  are  engaged  in  piling  up  a  burial  mound  or  a  tumulus  over 
the  dead.  All  the  men,  both  conquerors  and  conquered,  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  type — those  whose  heads  the  vultures  are  making  off 
with,  those  of  the  dead  who  are  being  entombed,  and  those  who  are 
marching  to  victory.  Close  by  the  heap  of  bodies  are  represented 
two  oxen  with  their  muzzles  and  fore-feet  pinioned  to  the  ground 
and  lying  on  their  backs,  doubtless  victims  prepared  for  the  sacri- 
fice. Piles  of  what  seems  like  hewn  wood  and  a  vase  in  the  form 
of  a  horn,  from  which  hang  two  palm  branches  or  perhaps  two 
bunches  of  dates,  are  also  represented,  together  with  the  remains  of 
a  figure  dressed  in  the  royal  vestment.  The  whole  no  doubt 
represents  a  sacrifice  at  the  funeral  made  by  the  victorious  king 
himself.  In  the  last  scene  the  king  is  apparently  represented  pre- 
siding at  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  and  is  himself  figured' 
beating  down  a  vanquished  chief."*^ 

^3  See  Heuzey,  Comptes  Bendus,  1892,  236-7  and  262-274  ;  also  the  vol.  for  1895, 
340,  d'c. 
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Before  describing  the  inscriptions  on  this  remarkable  monument, 
I  would  add  a  word  or  two  about  its  artistic  character.  In  this 
regard  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been  entirely  misunderstood  by 
M.  Maspero,  who  has  confused  the  story  by  putting  the  race  of  kings 
we  are  dealing  with  too  late  and  subsequent  to  the  Semitic  rulers 
to  whom  we  shall  presently  turn  and  whose  art  is  no  doubt  superior. 
He  therefore  describes  this  plaque  and  the  other  sculptures  of  this 
date  as  in  a  measure  retrogressive,  and  provincial,  and  rude.  No 
doubt  they  are  rude  when  measured  by  later  specimens  of  Baby- 
lonian art,  and  when  thus  measured  they  may  be  described,  as 
M.  Maspero  describes  them,  as  uncouth  in  form,  with  somewhat 
ungainly  attitudes ;  but  this  is  altogether  to  misunderstand 
their  relative  position  in  the  growth  of  primitive  art.  When 
we  realise  that  with  the  plaques  of  Ur  Nina  they  stand  at  the 
very  verge  and  beginning  of  this  art  as  we  know  it  in  Chaldea, 
we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  vigorous  imagination  and  skill 
with  which  the  story  is  told,  and  the  go  and  movement  in  some  of 
the  subjects,  notably  in  that  in  which  the  king  is  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  men. 

The  inscription  on  this  famous  stele  has  been  lately  studied  by 
M.  Thureau  Dangin,  who  has  published  his  dissection  of  it  in  the 
Comptes  Rendtis  of  the  French  Academy.  He  has  shown  that  it  refers 
to  a  war  between  Eannadu  and  the  people  of  Upi  or  Ukhe,  and  con- 
sists of  several  detached  phrases.  These  are  most  irregularly 
placed  upon  the  plaque.  The  first  one,  a  kind  of  label  to  the  whole, 
reads : — 

Stele— His  name — (no  one  has  ever  seen  his  name) — is  the  god 
Nin  Girsu,  lord  of  the  splendid  tiara,  who  causes  the  canal  Kishedin  to 
endure — Stele  of  Gu-Edin,  the  territory  dear  to  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  which 
I  Eannadu  have  restored  to  the  god  Nin  Girsu.  .  .  . 

From  this  label  it  follows  that  the  stele  was  put  up  to  com- 
memorate the  restoration  to  Shirpurla  and  its  god  of  the  province 
of  Gu-Edin,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived.  This  is  confirmed  by  an 
unpublished  inscription  of  Eannadu  at  Constantinople,  which  enables 
us  to  say  that  the  enemy  who  had  captured  this  province  was  Ukhe 
(or  Gishban),  for  on  it  we  read  :  '  Ukhe,  which  had  invaded  Gu-Edin, 
I  cut  in  pieces,  and  I  restored  to  Nin  Girsu  his  favourite  territory 
of  Gu-Edin.'  ^^    The  canal  Kish-Edin  is  perhaps  the  Pallakopas. 

The  beginning  of  the  main  inscription  on  the  Vulture  stele  is 
lost.  It  probably  contained  an  account  of  the  earlier  relations  of 
Shirpurla  and  Ukhe  (or  Gishban)  during  the  reigns  of  Eannadu' s 
predecessors.  Then  follow  various  exploits  of  Eannadu  and  an 
account  of  his  public  works  in  honour  of  the  goddesses  Innana 
and  Nin  Kharsag  and  tiie  god   Nin   Girsu.     This  passage  con- 

**  Comptcs  Bcndus,  1897,  241. 
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eludes  thus  :  '  Eaniadu,  the  strong,  the  elect  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu, 
I  have  canalised  the  land  and  constructed  stately  works  there.'  *■' 
There  then  follows,  quite  abruptly,  an  account  of  the  aggression 
of  a  patesi  of  Upi  or  Ukhe,  called  Gunammideh,  who  *  following  the 
dictates  of  his  god  .  .  .  had  ravaged  the  territory  dear  to  the  god 
Nin  Girsu.'  Then  comes  a  lacuna,  followed  by  fragmentary  state- 
ments which  seem  to  announce  the  eventual  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy : 

I  caused  him  to  fly,  and  in  the  midst  of  Upi  (or  Ukhe)  I  trampled  on 
him^  .  .  .  Eventually,  like  a  hurricane  from  the  sky,  I,  Eannadu,  fell  upon 
Ukhe.  To  the  god  Nin  Girsu  I  restored  his  beloved  country  of  Guedin.''^' 
...  I,  Eannadu,  imposed  the  oath  of  the  god  Utu,  the  god  full  of  flames 
{i.e.  the  Sun  God),  upon  the  men  of  Ukhe ;  the  men  of  Ukhe  swore 
to  Eannadu,  the  god  Utu,  the  god  full  of  flames  is  the  witness.  ...  A 
ditch  as  a  boundary  I  dug.  If  in  future  the  territory  of  Nin  Girsu  is  in- 
vaded, if  this  ditch  is  traversed,  if  the  boundary  is  removed,  or  this 
settlement  repudiated,  may  the  curse  of  the  god  Utu,  of  the  god  full  of 
flames,  who  has  been  invoked  by  the  men  of  Ukhe,  be  carried  out !  I, 
Eannadu,  have  acted  as  a  wise  man.  A  dove  and  a  .  .  .  before  the  Babi 
sig  (?  ?  ?)  I  have  placed.  I  have  separated  their  ...  to  the  god  Utu, 
the  god  full  of  flames ;  in  the  city  of  Larsa,  in  the  temple  of  Ebabbar,  I 
have  sacrificed  young  bulls.  I  am  full  of  deference  for  my  king,  the  god 
Utu.  If  any  one  among  the  men  of  Ukhe  breaks  his  promise  and  reverts 
upon  his  oath,  may  the  vengeance  of  the  god  Utu  overtake  him  ! 

This  formula  is  repeated  several  times,  as  many,  probably,  as  seven, 
and  in  each  case  is  associated  with  the  name  of  a  difterent  god — inter 
alia,  with  that  of  En-ki,  or  Ea,  of  Nin  Kharsag,  and  of  En-zu.  All  the 
great  gods  of  the  country  were,  in  fact,  successively  apostro- 
phised as  witnesses  of  the  solemn  treaty  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  Upi  or  Ukhe  and  Shirpurla,  each  one  being  offered 
special  sacrifices  in  the  city  where  he  was  specially  worshipped  ; 
the  last  one  to  be  thus  named  being  Nin-ki.  These  solemn  oaths, 
with  their  sacred  ceremonial  of  attestation,  were  apparently  the 
usual  methods  followed  in  conveying  portions  of  territory.  In  each 
of  the  small  kingdoms  the  god  was  deemed  the  ruler,  and  the  patesi 
was  his  governor  or  manager.  The  boundaries  between  properties 
were  apparently  the  smaller  canals  or  watercourses.  The  special 
territory  of  the  god,  i.e.  of  the  city,  was  similarly  bounded, 
and  had  its  boundary  stones  to  mark  the  spot,  and  the  local 
struggles  were  generally  preceded  by  the  removal  of  the  boundary 
stones  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  boundary  canals. 

After  the  formulae  just  mentioned  the  inscription  proceeds : 
'  Eannadu,  king  of  Shirpurla,  endowed  with  strength  by  In  HI, 
nourished  with  the  propitious  milk  of  the  goddess  Nin  Kharsag. .  .  .' 
Then  follow  fragmentary  statements  :  *  I  have  put  under  my  yoke 

"  Comptes  Eendus,  1897,  242.  <«  Ibid. 
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the  tower  of  Urua/^  and  its  patesi,  Arua  (?)  I  have  destroyed ;  the 
district  of  Shumer  I  have  put  under  my  yoke.'  The  inscription 
seems  to  close  with  a  statement  that  Eannadu  had  erected  a  stele 
to  Nin  Girsu.^^ 

In  addition  to  the  main  inscription  are  small  descriptive 
notices  attached  to  the  various  scenes.  Thus,  on  each  occasion  on 
which  the  king  is  mentioned  we  read,  '  Eannadu,  the  warrior  of  the 
god  Nin  Girsu.'  In  another  place,  behind  a  figure  who  is  being 
struck  by  the  royal  lance,  there  are  two  ideograms  which  were  long 
ago  read  by  M.  Heuzey  as  *  King  of  Kish.'  The  characters  actually 
representing  the  king's  name  are  broken ;  the  first  character,  says  M. 
Thureau  Dangin,  seems  to  read  Al  and  the  second  Zu,  and  it  may  have 
formed  the  name  Alzuzu,  king  of  Kish,  hitherto  unexplained,  which 
occurs  on  an  inscription  of  Eannadu  in  London.  The  two  texts, 
he  says,  illustrate  each  other.  The  termination  of  the  London 
inscription  looks  like  a  warlike  hymn  celebrating  the  victory  of 
Eannadu  over  Alzuzu,  the  capture  of  that  king,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  stele.^^ 

Another  record  has  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  by 
M.  Heuzey  in  the  Revue  cVAssyriologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  106,  &c.,  and  more 
recently  by  M.  Thureau  Dangin  in  the  Revue  Semitiqiie,  They  refer 
to  it  as  galet  A.  v.  66,  &c.  I  shall  follow  the  translation  by  the  latter, 
which  is  of  course  tentative.  The  stone  is  dedicated  to  the  god  Nin 
Girsu  by  Eannadu,  who  on  it  calls  himself  'patesi  of  Shirpurla 
selected  by  name  by  the  god  In  lil,  endowed  with  power  by  Nin  Girsu, 
elect  of  the  heart  of  the  goddess  Nina,  nourished  with  the  propitious 
milk  of  Nin  Kharsag,  given  a  name  by  the  goddess  Innana,  endowed 
with  intelligence  by  the  god  Enki,  cherished  by  the  god  Dumuzi  Zuab, 
the  abarakhu  (?  the  vivifying  eye)  of  the  god  Pasag,  the  cherished 
companion  of  the  god  Lugal-ermi,^*^  son  of  Akurgal,  patesi  of  Shir- 
purla.' Eannadu  then  goes  on  to  say  he  had  restored  the  town  of 
Girsu  in  honour  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu.  He  had  also  restored  the  wall 
of  Uru  Azagga  {i.e.  of  the  holy  city).  In  honour  of  the  goddess  Nina 
he  had  built  or  rebuilt  the  town  of  Nina.  The  scarped  mountains 
of  Elam  he  had  subdued,  and  had  raised  a  burial  mound  over  their 
dead.  The  tower  (su-nir)  of  Gishgal  (or  U-rua)  and  its  patesi,  Sagha- 
miidu,^^  he  had  overwhelmed,  and  he  had  also  raised  a  burial  mound 
over  their  dead ;   (Upi  or  Ukhe)  he  had  subdued,  and  had  raised 

*'  The  name  Urua  is  very  doubtfully  read,  and  has  been  otherwise  read  Gishgal, 
which  is  favoured  by  M.  Thureau  Dangin  himself. 

■*"  The  mention  of  the  equivalent  of  the  later  Shumer  here  is  new,  and  it  is  under- 
stood by  M.  Thureau  Dangin  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  district  between  the  Lower  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  which  was  conquered  by  Eannadu,  and  which  was  separated  from 
Shirpurla  by  the  Shatt  al  Hai. 

*^  Comptes  Rendus,  1897,  246.  ^°  This  name  is  very  doubtfully  read. 

*'  Perhaps,  says  M.  Thureau  Dangin,  this  ideogram  ought  to  be  read  as  a  verbal 
form  and  not  as  a  proper  noun. 
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twenty  funeral  moiAids  over  its  dead.  He  claims  further  that  he  had 
restored  to  Nin  Girsu  his  favourite  district  of  Guedin.  He  had  sub- 
dued the  towns  of  Urukh,  Ur,Ki  utu(i.e.  the  City  of  the  Sun,orLarsa). 
He  had  devastated  the  city  of  Az  and  had  put  its  patesi  to  death. 
He  had  also  devastated  Mi  she  me  (read  Mi  ighe  me  by  Heuzey) 
and  destroyed  Arua.  When  the  king  (lugal)  of  Udbanki  or 
(?  another  form  of  the  name  formerly  read  Gishban)  invaded  the 
country,  Eannadu  tells  us  he  trampled  on  the  king  of  Udbanki 
from  the  antashurra  of  Nin  Girsu  Zuzu  as  far  as  Udbanki.  He 
then  cut  a  canal  which  was  dedicated  to  Nin  Girsu,  and  which 
was' called  Lumadinshar.  The  kingdom  of  Kish,  he  further  tells  us, 
was  given  to  him,  together  with  the  patesiat  of  Shirpurla,  by  the  god 
Nin  Girsu  and  by  the  goddess  Innana.''^  After  these  statements  the 
inscription  recapitulates,  and  we  are  again  told  how  Eannadu 
conquered  Elam  and  Kish  and  the  kings  of  Udban,  Elam, 
Shakh,  and  Gishgal  or  Urua.  In  Asukhur,  Kish-Udban,  Muurn 
in  the  antashurra  (?  house  of  provisions  or  store)  of  Nin  Girsu,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  canal  Ludiadunshar,  Eannada  built  a  reservoir  to 
contain  3,600  gur  of  w^ater,  and  he  also  built  or  rather  repaired  the 
palace  of  Tiraash.  He  tells  us  his  own  special  god  was  called  Shul  (?), 
and  ends  by  again  stating  that  he  was  the  son  of  Akurgal,  the 
patesi  of  Shirpurla,  the  grandson  of  Ur  Nina,  patesi  of  the  same 
town.'^"'^ 

In  regard  to  the  places  named  in  this  inscription,  M.  Heuzey  says 
that  Az  is  named  as  being  near  the  sea  of  Elam  {i.e.  the  Persian 
Gulf)  in  an  inscription  on  a  mace  dedicated  by  the  king  Gudea.'^* 
Elam  itself  will  occupy  us  on  a  later  occasion.  Urua  or  Gishgal, 
we  are  told,  was  a  place  whence  was  derived  a  kind  of  bituminous 
clay  that  would  harden  like  stone  and  could  then  be  used  for 
sculpturing  objects  with.  Oddly  enough,  we  have  more  than  one 
statuette  made  of  what  looks  like  a  natural  mixture  of  clay  and 
bitumen.  Larsa,  which  w^as  conquered  by  Eannadu,  was  one  of  the 
very  oldest  cities  of  Chaldea,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Flood  legends. 
It  was  called  Utu  unu  or  Udunu  by  the  Cushites.  The  name  of 
this  town  surmounts  the  scene  in  the  Vulture  stele  where  Eannadu 
is  seen  charging  at  the  head  of  a  phalanx  of  his  men. 

On  a  shorter  inscription  in  w^iich  the  above  facts  are  again 
mentioned,  we  read  in  addition  of  Eannadu  having  built  the  brick 
parapet  of  a  well ;  and  it  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  translations  that  a  number  of  bricks  bearing  the 
name  of  Eannadu  have  been  discovered  which  formed  the  inner 
lining  of  such  a  w^ell  (the  largest  in  the  district),  still  attributed  by 
the  Arabs  to  the  Jins,  and  situated  on  the  plain  below  the  mounds 

"  See  Rev.  Sem.  67,  note  1. 

^'  Thureau  Dangin,  q^?.  cit  67-72. 

^'  Rev.  d'Assyr.  iii.  109 ;  Rev.  Arch.  1891,  xvii.  153. 
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at  Tell  Loh.^^  These  bricks,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the 
dedicator,  are  marked  with  the  impression  of  a  thumb  and  index 
finger. 
If  the  account  can  be  relied  upon,  which  is  doubtful, 
one  of  the  most  romantic  archaeological  discoveries  that  ever  took 
place  was  when  some  Chaldean  monuments  were  found  in  Knight- 
rider  Street,  in  the  city  of  London,  about  the  year  1890,  during 
the  demolition  of  some  houses  which  dated  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  If  the  story  has  not  been  sophisticated,  the  facts  point 
to  these  antiquities  having  been  on  this  site  before  the  fire  of 
London,  and,  as  some  Dutch  tiles  were  found  with  them,  they  were 
possibly  brought  by  some  Dutch  vessel  as  curiosities.  Both  the 
English  and  Dutch  had  factories  at  Basra  in  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  and  these  stones  have  some  claims,  therefore,  to  be  the 
first  antiquities  from  Babylonia  that  reached  Europe,  except  the 
Babylonian  brick  brought  from  the  mound  of  Babil  by  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  and  presented  by  him  to  Kircher,  the  founder  of  the 
Kircherian  Museum,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Evetts, 
who  wrote  an  interesting  memoir  on  these  remains,  to  which  I  owe 
the  facts,  has  described  them  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  '  xiii.  54,  &c.  Among  them  is  an  inscription  of 
Eannadu.  It  is  inscribed  on  a  fragment  of  a  black  diorite  basin, 
which  was  square  outside  but  hollowed  into  a  circular  form  inside, 
i  The  interior  diameter  of  the  basin  must  originally  have  been  about 

twenty-two  inches,  and  it  contained  inscriptions  on  two  sides  which 
are  in  linear  characters.  The  basin  was  doubtless  one  of  those  used 
for  holding  lustral  water.  The  inscription  is  a  dedication  to  the 
goddess  Nina,  and  in  it  Eannadu  claims  to  have  captured  the  king  of 
the  city  of  Nirbi  and  speaks  of  Nina  as  Lady  of  the  glorious  land 
Ku  .  .  .  si ;  he  terminates  with  a  kind  of  hymn  in  which  he  says 
that  his  ears  had  been  filled  with  knowledge  and  he  had  received 
the  favour  of  the  goddess  Nina.^*^  It  is  probable  that  this  impor- 
tant inscription  will  be  published  in  full  by  the  British  Museum 
before  long. 

Eannadu  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  whose  name  has  been 
read  Enannadu  and  also  En  ana  tuma.  Jensen  has  published 
an  inscription  in  which  he  styles  himself  '  the  beloved  brother 
of  Eannadu.'  In  regard  to  him  we  turn  to  a  document  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  namely,  the  agreement  about 
boundaries  between  Ukhe  and  Shirpurla,  in  which  the  events  of 
several  reigns  are  recited  and  which  confirms  the  order  of  these 
reigns  as  previously  ascertained.  In  this  document  we  are  told 
that  Urluma,  patesi  of  Ukhe,  overturned  and  carried  ofi'  the  boundary 
stone  which  had  been  placed  near  the  frontier  ditches  of  Nin  Girsu 
and  Nina  which  Eannadu  had  dug.  He  had  also  destroyed  the 
i'  "  Heuzey,  Bcv.  cVAssyr.  iii.  106.  ^'^  Proc.  of  the  S,  of  B.  A.  xiii.  G4. 
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sanctuaries  of  the  gods  of  the  cities  which  Eannadu  had  built  on  the 
Namnunda-kigarra,  had  invaded  the  country  and  broken  down  the 
frontier  ditch  of  Nin  Girsu,  and  in  consequence  the  land  of  Enannadu, 
patesi  of  Shirpurla,  had  been  reduced  to  a  poor  district.^^  This 
shows  that  on  the  death  of  Eannadu  his  brother  had  been  unable 
to  maintain  that  strong  ruler's  position,  and  that  his  power  had 
been  severely  curtailed  at  the  instance  of  the  great  rival  of  his  house, 
the  ruler  of  Ukhe.  MM.  Oppert  and  Heuzey  have  published  an 
inscription  of  his  which  tells  us  he  had  dedicated  a  bowl  of  corn  to 
Nin  Girsu.  It  reads  thus :  *  To  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  warrior  of  the  god 
In  lil,  Enannadu,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  Kur  lik  ni  ni  (?) '  (the  same  title 
is  used  by  Eannadu  on  the  Vulture  stele)  '  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  son 
of  Akurgal,  dedicated  this  mortar  to  grind  grain  in  to  Nin  Girsu  in 
the  temple  of  E  Ninnu.'  A  very  interesting  monument  from  his 
reign  has  been  recently  added  to  the  British  Museum  collection  and 
is  numbered  23287.  It  is  a  colossal  mace-head,  one  of  four 
apparently  found  together  at  Tell  Loh,  of  which  one  is  at  Con- 
stantinople and  another  in  an  American  museum.  It  is  made  of 
white  limestone  and  is  cylindrical  in  shape.  On  it  is  represented 
in  low  relief  the  well-known  eagle  with  its  claws  in  the  backs  of  two 
lions.  On  the  other  side  are  three  figures,  one  much  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  no  doubt  representing  the  king,  who  holds  his  hands 
on  his  breast  in  the  attitude  of  adoration.  He  is  followed  by  two 
figures,  one  holding  a  cup  in  either  hand,  doubtless  representing  a 
chamberlain,  and  the  other  holding  a  staft'  on  his  shoulder.  These 
figures  are  clean-shaven,  both  their  heads  and  faces  being  free  from 
hair.  They  are  bare  to  the  waist,  and  have  the  robes  called  Kau- 
nakis  by  M.  Heuzey  fastened  round  them  in  the  usual  fashion.  This 
object  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for  the  British  Museum,  since  it 
is  the  first  specimen  it  has  acquired  of  a  style  of  art  of  which  several 
examples  occur  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Constantinople  museum. 
The  inscription  upon  it  has  been  published  recently  by  the  museum. 
It  is  professedly  a  dedication  of  the  mace-head  to  Nin  Girsu  and 
other  gods  by  Enannadu,  patesi  of  Shirpurla.'^^ 

The  successor  of  Enannadu  was  his  son,  Entena  or  Entemena, 

^'  Comptes  Rendus,  1896,  p.  595. 

^^  I  do  not  like  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  congratulating  the  British  Museum 
authorities  on  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  are  publishing  their  recent  acquisi- 
tions from  Babylonia,  chiefly  acquired  by  Dr.  Budge.  The  accuracy  and  clearness  of 
the  copies,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Pinches  and  Mr.  King,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
nor  the  generous  way  in  which  the  texts  are  now  being  made  public.  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  that  there  is  not  an  index  or  calendar  of  some  kind  attached  to  the  plates, 
informing  the  reader  what  the  contents  generally  of  each  part  are,  what  each  inscrip- 
tion refers  to,  and,  where  possible,  in  whose  reign  it  is  dated.  It  would  save  those 
who  are  working  on  these  inscriptions  infinite  trouble  if  this  information  could  be 
given  in  subsequent  parts.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  tablets  of  different  ages  are  mixed  up 
in  the  publications.  They  ought  to  be  sorted  either  according  to  date  or  according  to 
subject.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  publishing  an  olla  podrida  of  every  kind  of  tablet 
inscription  in  one  cover,  as  in  the  old  series  of  British  Museum  Inscriptions. 
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and  on  the  stele,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  reporting  the  interr 
course  between  Shirpurla  and  Ukhe,  and  which  was  erected  by  him, 
he  calls  himself  the  cherished  son  of  Enannadu,  and  goes  on  to  say- 
that  he  overthrew  Urluma,  and  himself  invaded  Ukhe  (?)  and 
crushed  him  there.  The  enemy  lost  sixty  men  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  Lu  ma  shirta,  whose  bodies  were  abandoned.  Entemena 
thereupon  erected  five  tumuli  in  five  different  places,  and,  having 
advanced  victoriously  from  Girsu  as  far  as  Ukhe,  he  invested  Illi^ 
a  priest  of  Ninab,  with  the  patesiat  of  Ukhe.  He  reconstructed  the 
frontier  ditch  of  Nin  Girsu,  the  frontier  ditch  of  Nina,  the  Induhlia  (?) 
of  Nin  Girsu,  which  runs  as  far  as  the  Tigris  along  the  territory 
of  Girsu,  and  the  Namnunda  kigarra  of  Nin  kharsag,  i.e.  apparently 
the  works  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ukhe.  He 
increased  by  3,600  karus  (the  reserves)  of  grain  of  Shirpurla.  He, 
Entemena,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  gave  an  order  to  Illi,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  a  prosperous  position.  He  ordered  him  to  dig  in  the 
district  of  Karkar,  which  had  used  unfriendly  language,  the  frontier 
ditch  of  Nin  Girsu,  and  that  of  Nina,  from  the  Antasurra  as  far 
as  the  temple  of  Galdimzuab.  Entemena  then  goes  on  to  say  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  god  In  lil  and  the  goddess  Nin 
kharsag,  and  by  the  instructions  of  the  gods  In  lil  and  Nin  Girsu, 
he  had  made  the  frontier  ditch  or  canal  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris.  He  built  of  stone  the  foundation  of  the  Namnunda 
kigarra  in  honour  of  his  king,  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  and  in  honour  of 
his  queen,  the  goddess  Nina.  He  then  recites  his  own  special 
style;  he  calls  himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  endowed  with  the 
sceptre  by  the  god  In  lil,  and  with  intelligence  by  the  god  En  Id, 
chosen  of  the  heart  of  the  goddess  Nina,  grand  patesi  of  tlie  god 
Nin  Girsu,  executor  of  the  decrees  of  the  city  gods ;  and  he  tells  us 
that  his  own  especial  god  was  the  god  Shul  .  .  .  and  that  he  hoped 
the  inscription  he  had  cut  in  honour  of  the  god  Nin  Girsu  and  of 
the  goddess  Nina  would  long  continue.  He  concludes  with  one  of 
the  usual  maledictions.     It  runs  thus : — 

When  the  men  of  Ukhe  break  through  the  frontier  ditch  of  Nin  Girsu 
and  the  frontier  ditch  of  Nina  in  order  to  ravage  the  country  of  Shirpurla, 
may  the  god  In  lil  destroy  the  men  of  Ukhe  and  the  men  of  the  moun- 
tains !  May  the  god  Nin  Girsu  curse  them  and  brandish  over  them  his 
sublime  arm  and  give  the  soldiers  of  his  town  courage  and  fill  their 
hearts  with  martial  power  !  ^^ 

The  inscription  just  named  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  written 
on  a  terra-cotta  cone,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  objects  as  the 
numerous  similar  votive  cones  found  in  the  excavations,  only 
that  it  is  of  a  much  larger  size.  It  is  hollow,  and  has  a  hole  at  the 
apex,  meant  probably  to  serve  to  fix  it  to  a  terminal  disk  like  the 

'"^  ComiHes  Eenchis,  1890,  .595-0. 
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head  of  a  nail,  as  is  the  case,  says  M.  Thureau  Dangin,  on  a 
smaller  cone  in  the  Louvre  bearing  the  name  of  Kim- Sin.  It  was 
apparently  very  like  a  cone  of  Uru  kagina  now  in  fragments,  to 
which  we  have  previously  referred. 

While  Eannadu  was  clearly  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  his 
nephew  Entena,  or  Entemena,  was  a  man  of  peace,  an  agriculturist, 
a  planter  and  builder.  M.  Heuzey  ^^  describes  a  number  of  his  tablets 
found  with  copper  statuettes.  The  inscription  on  all  these  tablets 
is  virtually  the  same.  It  was  published  with  an  attempted  transla- 
tion by  M.  Oppert.^^  M.  Heuzey,  having  carefully  collated  his  texts, 
and  having  also  consulted  M.  Oppert,  now  publishes  a  fresh  trans- 
lation as  follows : — 

To  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  warrior  of  the  god  In  111,  Entemena,  patesi  of 
Shirpurla,  son  of  Enannadu,  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  grandson  of  Ur  Nina, 
king  of  Shirpurla.  For  the  god  Nin  Girsu  he  has  built  the  Ab  bi  ru  [  ?  a 
basin  or  '  sea  '].  Two  .  .  .  [kis  ?]  for  the  house  of  favourable  view  [an 
observatory  ?]  he  has  made  it.  For  the  god,  king  of  Gishgallaki  [the 
character  was  so  read  by  Amiaud,  but  Jensen  reads  it  Irim  Ir  ema  ki. 
It  has  also  been  read  Uruaki],  his  palace  [or  temple]  he  has  built.  For 
the  goddess  Nina.  For  her  who  [makes  to  grow  ?  ]  the  dates  her  home 
he  has  made.  For  the  god  En  ki  [or  Ea]  king  of  Eridu,  the  apzu 
[basin  or  sea]  he  has  made.  For  the  goddess  Nin  Kharsag  the  plantation 
of  the  sacred  forest  he  has  planted,  for  the  god  Nin  Girsu  he  has  made 
his  house  of  provisions  or  storehouse.  His  own  god  [i.e.  Entemena's]  is 
the  god  Dun  Sir  [a  name  otherwise  read  as  Sulgu  and  Annas  (?)]  He  has 
planted  the  sacred  grove  for  the  goddess  Nina,  the  choice  of  his  heart. 
He  has  made  the  Antashurra  [statue  ?  ]  to  be  E  me  ne  bi  of  the  country ; 
he  has  built  the  temple  of  Eadda  imsagga  for  the  god  In  lil.  He  has 
also  built  the  temple  for  the  goddess  Ga  tum  dug. 

The  goddess  Nin  Kharsag  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  an 
inscription  of  Ur  bau,  and  ]\I.  Heuzey  identifies  her  with  the 
Phrygian  Cybele,  who  had  the  double  style  of  Mi]Tr)p  Oewv  and 
M7]rr]p  "Opsta.  Her  name  of  Lady  of  the  Mountain  perhaps 
points  to  her  cult  having  arisen  in  a  mountainous  country.  IVI. 
Heuzey  suggests  that  the  plantations  above  named  may  have  been 
palm-groves  in  which  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  was  contained. 

]\I.  Thureau  Dangin  discusses  the  enigmatical  constructions  of 
Entemena  at  some  length,  and  makes  them  necessary  adjuncts  of  the 
temples.  Such  structures  are  often  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  time.  The  date  orchards,  the  magazines  for  storing  provisions 
of  all  kinds  for  the  priests  and  other  temple  attendants,  for  pre- 
paring the  date  wine,  &c.,  the  stables  for  cattle  and  asses,  which 
latter  w-ere  then  the  chief  beasts  of  burden — all  these  were 
elaborately  arranged.  The  temples  were,  in  fact,  like  medieval 
monasteries,  especially  Eastern  monasteries,  small  worlds  of  their 
own. 

•*«  Eev.  cVAssyr.  1894,  iii.  58.  «'  Ibid.  ii.  3,  pp.  148,  149. 
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With  the  plaques  above  quoted  were  found  two  or  three  copper 
figures  of  the  king  forming  votive  nails  or  pegs  such  as  we 
[have  previously  described  as  bearing  the  name  of  Ur  Nina,  only 
[that  they  have  on  their  heads  flat  caps  or  birettas.  The  figures 
I  have  their  arms  crossed  over  their  breasts.  They  were  apparently 
found  with  their  heads  inserted  in  the  apertures  in  the  dedicatory 
plaques.^^ 

In  one  inscription  Entemena  styles  himself  *  the  chosen  of  the 
goddess  Nina.'  He  tells  us  he  made  a  basin  or  libation  bowl  or 
trough,  and  dedicated  a  quantity  of  grain  in  the  temple  of  Erninnu, 
i.e,  the  temple  of  the  Fifty.  In  another  he  apostrophises  Gatum- 
dug  as  the  mother  of  Shirpurla,  and  tells  us  he  built  a  temple 
for  her.  A  very  remarkable  monument  of  this  reign,  which 
was  found  at  Tell  Loh  in  1888,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  is 
a  graceful  silver  vase,  shaped  like  one  of  the  simple  vases  from 
Japan.  It  is  of  hammered  silver,  is  made  to  stand  on  three 
copper  feet,  and  is  incised  with  delicate  decorations.  These  consist 
of  the  symbol  or  crest  of  Shirpurla,  which  is  boldly  on  the  bulging 
part  of  the  silver  vase,  while  round  the  neck  is  figured  a  frieze  of 
animals ;  two  pairs  of  lions  alternate  with  and  are  represented  as 
devouring  ibexes  and  deer.  The  object  is  beautifully  figured  in 
the  fourth  part  of  M.  Heuzey's  publication.  On  the  vase  is 
an  inscription  which  has  been  thus  translated  by  M.  Heuzey : — ■ 

To  Nin  Girsu,  the  warrior  of  In  lil,  Entemena,  the  patesi  of  Shirpurla, 
choice  of  the  heart  of  Nina,  great  patesi  of  Nin  Girsu,  son  of  Eannadu,  patesi 
of  Shirpurla.  To  his  king,  whom  he  loves,  to  Nin  Girsu,  the  acceptor  or 
recipient  of  the  shining  silver  ware  which  Nin  Girsu  has  ordered  him  to 
make,  he  has  presented  it  to  the  god  Nin  Girsu,  of  the  Erninnu  (i.e.  of  the 
temple  of  the  Fifty).  On  the  day  when  this  was  done  Dudu  was  the 
priest  of  Nin  Girsu. '^•^ 

This  object  is  a  proof  of  the  high  artistic  excellence  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  artificers  of  Shirpurla  at  this  early  time. 

Another  object  dating  from  Entemena' s  reign  is  a  square 
plaque  like  a  tile,  which  is  pierced  in  the  centre,  and  whose  back 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  meant  to  be  inserted  in  a  wall.  It  is  made 
of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  bitumen  (apparently  the  compound  said 
to  have  come  from  Urua),  and  it  is  stamped.  The  block  is  divided  into 
three  spaces :  the  bottom  one  is  occupied  by  a  pattern  made  like  an 
interlaced  cord,  the  left  part  of  the  two  upper  spaces  is  occupied  by 
two  figures.  In  the  upper  one  is  again  the  well-known  eagle  of 
Shirpurla.  Below  this  is  the  reclining  figure  of  a  calf  just  showing 
its  horns — cui  frons  turgida  cornihus  inimiSy  as  M.  Heuzey  re- 
minds us — which  probably  represents  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed. 
Standing  with  his  back  to  these  two  figures,  and  occupying  both 

••-  See  Heu55ey,  D^coiivcrtes,  A'C,  part  iv.  '^^  licv.  cVAssyr.  iv.  35. 
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compartments,  is  another  erect  figure  nude  to  the  waist,  with  the 
robe  called  kaunakis  rolled  about  his  middle,  holding  a  baton  in  one 
hand  and  having  the  other  on  his  breast.  This  figure  is  much 
like  those  of  Ur  Nina  already  described.  The  inscription  is  not 
easy  to  read,  and  M.  Heuzey,  who  has  worked  at  it,  offers  only  a 
tentative  reading.  The  person  who  is  represented  apparently  calls 
himself  Dudu,  and  styles  himself  powerful  priest  or  pontiff  of  the 
god  Nin  Girsu.  The  object,  or  perhaps  the  material  from  which  it 
is  made,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Uru  a  ki  {vide  ante),  while  the 
destination  of  the  object  is  apparently  marked  as  being  to  support 
or  hold  the  handle  of  some  weapon.  As  this  object  was  found  near 
the  silver  vase  of  Entemena,  in  a  part  of  a  building  whose  bricks 
bear  his  name,  and  mentions  the  priest  Dudu,  we  may,  perhaps 
with  some  safety,  date  it  as  of  his  time.  The  object  is  twice  figured, 
and  is  described  at  length  by  M.  Heuzey  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
*Decouvertes  en  Chaldee,'  pp.  204-8. 

Another  square  plaque  with  a  square  hole,  perhaps  dating  from 
the  same  period,  is  figured  on  p.  209  of  the  same  work.  On  this 
is  sculptured  a  religious  scene.  A  worshipper  is  represented  quite 
naked  and  closely  shaven  both  on  his  face  and  head.  He  pours 
water  from  a  vase  having  a  spout,  of  which  another  specimen  is 
figured  on  the  Stele  of  the  Vultures.  In  front  of  him  is  a  tall  vase 
containing  some  foliage  and  two  palm-flowers  on  which  the  water  is 
being  poured.  This  watering  of  the  sacred  bouquets  of  flowers 
offered  to  the  gods  is  also  represented  on  a  cylinder  of  the  later  king 
Dunghi  figured  by  Menant.^'^  In  the  present  case  the  homage  is 
being  offered  to  a  goddess  who  is  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  vase  of 
flowers.  Unfortunately  this  last  figure  is  much  mutilated.  She 
is  clothed  in  a  kind  of  double  vestment ;  her  face,  which  is  dispro- 
portionately large,  is  represented  as  facing  the  spectator,  and  she 
wears  a  kind  of  crown  of  foliage,  while  two  rude  wings  appear 
behind.  A  kind  of  scale  pattern  upon  which  the  figures  are  placed 
probably  represents  rocky  ground.  Who  this  goddess  can  be, 
whether  some  monster  like  a  primitive  Chimaera,  it  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  say.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  socket  for  a 
gate-post  made  of  white  limestone,  and  inscribed  with  a  dedication 
to  Nin  Girsu  by  Entemena,  who  calls  himself  son  of  Ennanadu.  A 
brick  of  the  same  king,  which  apparently  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Erninnu  or  'the  Fifty,'  mentions  the  dedication  of  an  ajjzu 
or  basin  to  Nin  Girsu,  and  some  other  object  to  the  god  Dun  sha 
ga  na.'^'^  A  singular  proof  of  Entemena's  widespread  authority  is  the 
fact  that  the  Americans  have  recently  found  at  Nuffar  fragments  of 
a  calcite  vase  dedicated  by  him  to  In  lil,  the  great  god  of  Nippur.'''^ 

^^  See  Collection  De  Clercq,  Cylindres  de  la  Chaldee,  p.  132. 

"  Babyl.  Record,  vii.  25,  &c. 

««  Hilprecht,  Babyl.  Exp.  part.  ii.  plates  48  and  49. 
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Lastly,  on  the  limestone  socket  of  a  gate  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
numbered  12063,  we  have  a  dedication  by  Entemena  (who  calls 
himself  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  son  of  En  anna  du)  to  Nin  Girsu,  the 
warrior  of  In  HI. 

This  completes  the  monuments  known  to  me  belonging  to  this 
reign.  In  the  Louvre  there  is  an  inscription  in  which  a  certain  Enan- 
nadu,  son  of  Entena  and  patesi  of  Shirpurla,  is  mentioned.  He  has 
been  styled  Enannadu  the  Second,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  him, 
and  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  inscription  contains  a 
mistake  than  that  at  this  period  there  should  have  been  two  kings 
of  the  same  name.  Here,  again,  we  must  w^ait  for  further  light. 
A  more  interesting  record  recently  added  to  the  museum  at 
Constantinople,  and  unfortunately  in  very  bad  condition,  refers  to  a 
certain  Lum  ma  dur,  son  of  Eannadu,  patesi  of  Shirpurla.^'^ 

This,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  closes  the  history  of  the 
dynasty  of  Shirpurla,  and  at  this  period,  or  shortly  after,  the 
country  was  overwhelmed  and  conquered  by  invaders  of  Semitic 
race  from  Northern  Babylonia  or  from  Mesopotamia,  about  whom  a 
good  deal  of  fresh  information  has  recently  come  to  light.  The 
following  table  represents  the  dynasty  as  at  present  known  : — 

Gursar 

I 
Niguchin 

I 
Urnina 


I 
Eannadu 

Lum  ma  dur 


Akurgal 
I 


Enannadu 

I 
Entemena 

I 
Enannadu  II  (?) 

Henry  H.  Howortii. 
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TAe  Gvddi  and  their  Relations  with 
Florence 

III.  The  Sons  and  Grandsons  of  Guido  Vecchio. 

THE  closing  years  of  the  lifetime  of  Guido  Vecchio  witnessed 
the  change  by  which  the  cities  of  Tuscany  gained,  in  theory  if 
not  in  fact,  entire  control  over  their  territories.  The  develop- 
ment was  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  activity  in  every 
direction,  and  eagerness  for  military  exploits  abroad  was  matched 
by  delight  in  artistic  production  at  home.  But  this  consolidation 
of  power  in  the  separate  cities  was  met  by  the  awakening 
spirit  of  faction.  Feelings  all  along  were  divided  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  the  imperial  rule.  The  terms  Guelf  and 
Ghibeiline  were  used  in  Germany  to  mark  the  contending  claimants 
for  the  empire ;  in  Italy  they  were  applied  to  the  opposing  parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  divided.  The  Guelfs  here 
represented  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  to  whose  efforts  the  communes 
owed  their  development  and  who  wished  to  be  free  from  the 
imperial  rule ;  the  Ghibellines,  those  who  advocated  the  continued 
rule  of  the  empire,  either  because  they  dreaded  the  increase  of  other 
cities  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  or  else  because  they  saw  in  the 
emperor  a  protector  to  their  class  interests.  The  rural  nobles 
were  naturally  Ghibellines,  as  they  had  everything  to  lose  from  the 
growth  of  the  state  which  the  combination  of  the  cities  inaugurated. 
This  development  swept  before  it  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system  ; 
no  amount  of  personal  courage  could  save  it.  But  in  the  con- 
tentions that  arose  the  military  valour  which  distinguished  these 
nobles  as  a  class,  brought  them  to  the  front  in  a  new  capacity.  It 
was  a  condition  of  the  appointment  of  the  podesta  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  city  which  he  was  called  to  govern  ;  this  threw  open 
the  post  to  any  man  of  merit.  During  the  thirteenth  century  the 
office  of  podesta  was  often  filled  by  men  who  were  drawn  from  the 
class  of  the  rural  nobles,  and  we  find  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Guido  Vecchio  repeatedly  acting  in  this  capacity. 

Guido  Vecchio  left  five  sons  who  reached  man's  estate  before  he 
died.  Besides  Guido  and  Tegrimo,  who  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  their  father,  there  was  Euggieri  (tl225),  who  was  active 
in  Eomagna,  regaining  the  estates  which  Pietro  dei  Traversari  had 
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[snatched  from  his  father,^  and  who,  after  fortifying  his  position 
hby  building  a  fort,  called  Castro  Euggero  after  him,  laid  siege  to 
jarpineto  and  took  Pietro  prisoner.^  The  condition  of  his  release 
["was  that  he  should  marry  the  sister  of  the  counts  and  restore  the 
strongholds  of  Dovadola,  Montacuto,  and  Agiello.  Little  is  known 
concerning  Guido's  fourth  son,  Marcovald  (tl229),  who  was 
married  before  1208  to  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Count  Eodolfo 
of  Capraja,  an  alliance  which  was  decisive  in  determining  the 
political  sympathies  of  this  branch  of  the  Guidi  family,  as  we  shall 
see  later.  The  fifth  son,  Aginulf  (f  c  1239),  took  part  in  an 
assault  which  the  citizens  of  Faenza  made  on  Imola  in  1219,^ 
but  little  else  is  recorded  of  him. 

The  city  of  Florence  in  the  meantime  boldly  continued  in  the 
course  of  independence  on  which  it  had  embarked.  In  1218  the 
commune  availed  itself  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Otto  IV  to  take  a 
decided  step  in  the  direction  of  autonomy.  It  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
throughout  the  contado,  thus  directly  usurping  the  right  which 
belonged  to  the  emperor's  representative.  According  to  Villani, 
many  of  the  followers  'of  the  Guidi,  of  the  lords  of  Mangona, 
Capraja,  Cervalto,  and  of  other  cattani,  were  now  bound  to  follow 
the  commune.  As  the  Guidi  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
counts  of  Capraja  and  of  Mangona,  the  measure  affected  them 
indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  Perhaps  this  move  on  the  part  of 
Florence  prompted  the  city  of  Pistoja  to  a  counter-move,  in  which 
the  purse  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  sword.  The  podesta  of 
Pistoja  persuaded  Count  Kuggieri  of  the  Guidi  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  him,  by  which  the  count  promised  to  sell  the  fort 
{castrum)  of  Montemurlo  to  the  city  of  Pistoja  for  the  sum  of  2,100 
denars ;  and  that  he  would  persuade  his  brothers  and  Countess 
Gualdrada  to  agree.  All  did  so  excepting  Count  Aginulf,  and  the 
Florentines  then  quashed  the  plan.  A  month  afterwards  the  five 
counts  came  into  the  church  of  San  Michele  at  Florence,  and  there 
took  their  oath  that  the  fort  and  fortress  (castellum  ct  castrum)  of 
Montemurlo  should  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  Florentines ;  that 
the  men  of  Montemurlo  should  annually  offer  a  wax  candle  to  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence  ;  and  that  the  castle  of  Monte - 
varchi  and  others  should  be  entrusted  as  security  by  the  counts.^ 
Probably  the  city  of  Florence  in  this  instance  brought  some  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  counts,  and  this  caused  them  to  enter  into  closer 
relations  with  the  emperor. 

In  the  year  1220  Frederick  II,  after  many  difficulties,  became 
emperor.     His  legate  came  into  Eomagna  and  there  placed  the  city 

^  Ildefonso,  Delisie,  viii.  165  (1196). 

"^  Tolosanus,  Chro7i.  c.  148-9  (1216).  ^  Ibid.  e.  169. 

*  Eena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vol.  v.  part  4^p,  99  (25   Marcli-2  April  1219) ;  Santini 
Documenti,  p.  192  (24  April  1219). 
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of  Faenza  under  bin  for  having  attacked  the  city  of  Imola.  Count 
Guido  was  present  on  this  occasion."'  Shortly  afterwards  this 
count  and  his  brothers  joined  the  emperor,  who  came  to  Eome  to  be 
crowned  by  the  pope.  The  names  of  four  of  the  brothers  appear 
in  various  charters,^  and  at  Montemalo,  near  Sutri,  the  five  counts 
received  from  Frederick  an  imperial  diploma/  similar  to  the  one 
which  their  father  had  received  from  Frederick's  predecessors. 
Considering  recent  events,  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  counts  con- 
firmed in  their  rights  over  places  such  as  Empoli,  Eosano,  Monte- 
dicroce,  Montemurlo,  &c.,  which  were  again  secured  to  them  '  safe 
from  the  interference  of  margrave,  duke,  count,  commune,'  &c. 

The  city  of  Florence  about  this  time  was  placed  under  a  ban. 
Count  Guido,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  followed  the  emperor  into 
Apulia,  and  at  Capua  witnessed  a  charter  which  was  granted  to 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  in  Portu  at  Eavenna.^  Count 
Euggieri  returned  to  Eomagna,  where  he  raised  objections  to  the 
papal  mandate  by  which  Montebovaro  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
bishopric  of  Eavenna.^  Three  of  the  counts  then  met  at  Borgo 
San  Lorenzo,  and  Count  Paolo  dei  Traversari  confirmed  the  con- 
cessions his  father  had  made  to  them.^"  Count  Tegrimo  about 
this  time  married  Albiera,  the  daughter  of  king  Tancred  of  Sicily, 
a  lady  whose  varied  experiences  reflect  the  changefulness  of  the 
age.  When  Tancred  died,  his  wife  and  her  three  little  daughters, 
including  Albiera,  were  exiled  to  the  fortress  of  Hohenems  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  afterwards  liberated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope  (1194).  Albiera  was  married  first  to  the  duke 
of  Brienne,  and  after  his  death  (1205)  to  the  count  of  Tricarico, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  who  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure 
in  1223.  She  now  married  Tegrimo,  to  whom  she  brought  certain 
rights  over  Lecce  and  Taranto  in  Apulia,  but  he  never  held  them. 

Strained  relations  soon  developed  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  which  were  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  cities,  and  which  gra- 
dually brought  discord  into  the  Guidi  family.  In  May  1225  the 
five  counts  stayed  together  at  their  palace  in  Florence,  and  there, 
after  buying  certain  strongholds  from  the  Counts  Castrocaro,  they 
agreed  among  themselves  that  a  fifth  part  of  Bagno  should  be 
allowed  to  Count  Marcovald.^^  This  division  was  followed  by 
others,  the  object  of  which  was  to  divide  some  of  the  strongholds 
while  the  bulk  of  the  family  estates  remained  undivided,  '  accord- 
ing to  Lombard  law.'  By  virtue  of  these  divisions  the  family 
split  up  into  so  many  branches,  which  were  called  after  the  chief 

'  Ficker,  Forschungm,  iv.  137  (13  Sept.  1220). 

«  Huillard-Breholles,  Hist  diplom.  Frid.  II.  ii.  23,  32  (24-25  Nov.  1220). 

'  Ibid.  p.  58  (29  Nov.  1220).  «  jj^-^^  y^  3^2  (February  1223). 

9  Eubeus,  Hist.  Bav.  p.  376.  '»  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  viii.  1G7  (February  1225). 

»»  Ibid.  viii.  166  ff.  (21,  25  May  1225). 
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strongholds  which  they  owned.  The  descendants  of  the  eldest 
count,  Guido,  became  the  counts  of  Bagno  and  Battifolle ;  the  sons 
■of  Tegrimo,  the  counts  of  Modigliana  and  Porciano  ;  the  descendants 
of  Marcovald  were  the  counts  of  Dovadola,  and  those  of  Aginulf 
the  counts  of  Komena  and  Kaginopoli.  The  emperor,  with  whom 
Count  Guido  repeatedly  stayed  in  1226,^^  doubtless  countenanced  this 
division,  which  fell  in  with  his  policy  of  splitting  up  the  larger  fiefs. 
In  the  case  of  the  Guidi  it  marked  the  new  spirit  of  individualism 
breaking  through  the  old  barriers  of  clan  feeling,  and  gradually 
brought  about  the  disintegration  of  the  family.     Every  male  member 

tof  the  family  now  bore  the  title  of  count ;  each  count  in  time  gained 
the  power  to  act  independently  of  the  others.  We  consequently 
have  to  deal  with  so  many  individuals,  and  the  history  of  the  family 
as  such  draws  to  its  close. 
The  division  of  their  estates  among  the  Guidi  was  followed  by 
transactions  through  which  they  definitely  sold  their  rights  over 
a  number  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  whether 
prompted  by  the  need  of  money  or  by  their  weakening  hold  over 
these  places  is  not  clear.  In  January  of  1226  the  counts  Guido, 
Marcovald,  and  Aginulf,  sold  to  the  bishop  of  Florence  their  rights 
over  Monterotondo,  Monte  Giovi,  Galiga,  and  Montemurlo,  all 
places  of  importance  in  the  valley  of  the  Sieve ;  ^^  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  counts  Guido,  Tegrimo,  Marcovald,  and  Aginulf, 
sold  to  the  commune  of  Pistoja  the  stronghold  of  Larciano  and 
other  places  in  the  lower  Val  d'  Arno,  each  count  receiving  the 
sum  of  6,000  lire.  The  latter  transaction  was  an  important  one 
for  Pistoja,  and  representatives  of  this  city  attended  on  the  wives 
of  the  several  counts,  and  on  Countess  Gualdrada,  to  make  sure 
of  their  agreement.^^  Count  Euggieri  does  not  figure  in  these 
transactions.  He  had  joined  the  emperor  in  Sicily,  where  he  fell  ill 
at  Monreale,  and  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Palermo  in  the  grave 
which  contained  the  remains  of  the  kings  William  and  Tancred.^^ 
Euggieri  left  no  heirs,  and  his  share  of  the  family  estates  was 
divided  among  the  other  counts,  a  division  which  occasioned  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  which  was  not  accomplished  till  after  the 
death  of  Marcovald,  some  time  in  1229.  In  the  course  of  that 
year  Guido  and  Tegrimo  on  one  side,  Aginulf  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Marcovald's  sons  on  the  other,  finally  came  to  an 
agreement  about  the  estates,  and  this  was  ratified  and  accepted 
by  the  podesta  of  Florence.^*^ 

'-  Tolosanus,  Chroii.  c.  191  (Easter  122G) ;  Huillard-Breholles,  Hist,  dipl  11.  5G8, 
603  (May  1226,  at  Imola  ;  June  at  Parma). 

^^  Lami,  Mon,  S.  Eccles.  Flor.  i.  57  (26  Jan.  1226). 

'*  Salvi,  Hist.  PisL  i.  163  ff.  (15-25  Nov.  1226). 

'^  Tolosanus,  Chrm.  c.  186  (1225). 

'«  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  13  (3-19  March  1230) ;  Ildefonso,  Lelizie,  viil.  168  fif 
(1229-30). 
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The  sale  of  rights  to  Pistoja  added  new  fuel  to  the  Florentines' 
jealousy  of  that  city.     In  the  recent  war  between  Florence  and 
Pisa,  Pistoja  supported  Pisa.     The  Florentines  now  made  an  attack 
on  Pistoja,  and  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  demolished  Larciano, 
the   new  acquisition   of  Pistoja.^^     The   treatment  of  Pistoja  on 
this   occasion  violated   the   privilege   which    the    Pistojans    held 
from  the  emperor.     But   there  was   now  no   checking  the   am- 
bition  of  Florence.     After  humbling  Pisa,  and  robbing  Pistoja 
of  its  autonomy,  the  Florentines  waged  a  fierce  war  against  Siena. 
The  campaign  of  the  first  year  brought  them  defeat,  but  in  the 
second  the  commune  pressed  all  its  allies  and  dependants,  including 
the  counts  Guidi,  into  the  service.     Siege  was  laid  to  Siena,  and 
when  the  besiegers  entered  the  city,  the  standard-bearer  of  Count 
Guido  penetrated  far  into  the  town.^^     This  Count  Guido  was  sur- 
named  Magnifico,  and  the  little   we  know  of  him   indicates  his 
power  and  his  importance.     In  1230  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
entered  into  an  agreement  at  San  Germano,  and  the  Counts  Guidi 
were  then  named  among  the  representatives  of  power  from  whom 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  was  to  take  the  oath  as  a  guarantee  of 
peace.^^      After   this   the  pope   and  emperor  each  interfered    in 
the  interest  of  Siena,  but  the  Florentines   treated   their   envoys 
with  contempt.     The  emperor  was  in  Tuscany  himself  in  1223,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  without  doing  anything  for  Siena.     Perhaps 
on   this  occasion  he   carried   away   with  him   the  eldest   son   of 
Marcovald,  Guidoguerra   (11272),  who  ^Yas  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  imperial  court.     A  letter  is  extant  which  the  emperor  wrote  to 
Countess  Beatrice  full  of  anger  at  her  son's  behaviour  :  if  he  will 
mend  his  w^ays  he  may  return  ;  if  not,  his  brother  Euggieri  (tl268) 
is   to   be    sent  to  court   instead.-^      This  difference   marked   the 
beginning  of  an  antagonism  which  made  Beatrice  and  her  sons  into 
staunch  and  unswerving  Guelfs.     Guidoguerra,  whom  the  emperor 
accused  of  frivolity  and  capriciousness,  became  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  age,  a  general  who  in  military  capacity  was  second 
to  none. 

The  conflict  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  soon  broke 
out  anew  and  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  faction  in  the  cities.  In 
Florence  in  1230  many  noble  families  were  at  daggers  drawn. 
At  Pistoja,  always  turbulent,  the  city,  owing  largely  to  Count 
Guide's  violence,  was  so  divided  that  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghi- 
bellines  for  a  time  each  had  their  own  government  and  their 
own  podesta.  At  last  Eubaconte,  the  podesta  of  Florence,  in- 
terfered  and   restored  a  balance  of  parties.-^     An  entry  in  the 

'"  Hartwig,  Qucllen,  ii.  41,  129. 

'«  An.  Sen.  (19  Sept.  1229) ;  Mon.  Germ.  xix.  229.    Hartwig,  Quellen,  i.  31. 

''■•  Huillard-Breholles,  Hist.  dipl.  iii.  253. 

2"  Ibid.  vi.  137  (the  date  suggested  is  1243  ;  this  seems  too  late). 

^^  Salvi,  Hist,  Fist.  i.  178  ff. 
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B^^B  Florentine  Chronicle  '  further  states  that  Count  Guido  and  Count 
HH^Rodolfo  in  1237  yielded  to  Kubaconte's  decision,  but  we  do  not 
■pr     know   the   nature   of  their  dispute.^^      Throughout  these  turbu- 
lent times  the  Guidi   were    often  heard  of.     Count   Aginulf  was 
-        podesta  of  Pistoja  in  1236,^^  and  in  the  following  year  filled  the 
P      same  office  at  Arezzo.^**     His  brother  Tegrimo  was  podesta  of  Pisa 
in  1238.^'^      There  is  extant  the  draft  of  an  agreement  which   a 
number  of  lords  of  Tuscany,  including  the  Guidi,  entered  into  in 
the  year   1238.^'^      The   right    of  making    reprisals,   which    was 
repeatedly  granted  by   the   city   of  Florence  to   private   persons 
during   these   years,   sufficiently   showed   the   spirit   of    the   age. 
Countess  Beatrice  claimed  and  secured  this  right  at  the  court  of 
San  Pietro  at  Florence  against  her  creditors  at  Pisa  and  Genoa.^' 
Her  sons   Guidoguerra  and  Euggieri  at  this  time  attained  their 
majority  and  divided  their  estates,^^  but  Countess  Beatrice  continued 
to  act  for  herself.     She  appointed  a  certain  Arduin  to  seize  Acco,  to 
which  she  laid  claim,  and  then  defended  herself  against  the  claims 
which  were  made  against  her  and  her  son  Guidoguerra.-'-' 

Count  Aginulf  at  this  time  went  into  Eomagna,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Guelfs  of  Bologna ;  it  is  the  last  we  hear  of 
him.^^  His  brother  Guido  died  in  the  year  1239,  leaving  two  sons 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  Count  TJberto  dei  Pallavicini, 
who  stood  in  high  esteem  with  the  emperor.  When  Guido  died. 
Count  Uberto  came  to  Poppi  and  made  an  inventory  of  the  money 
and  the  valuables  that  were  deposited  there,  which  included  many 
gold  rings,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  a  number  of  silver-gilt 
flasks,  chased  silver  basins,  sauce  boxes,  and  beakers."^^  All  the 
sons  of  Count  Guido  Vecchio  had  now  passed  away,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Count  Tegrimo ;  but  a  new  generation  of  counts 
was  growing  up  who  were  even  more  ardent  in  their  sympathies. 
When  the  emperor  came  into  northern  Italy  in  1238,  in  hopes  of 
breaking  the  power  of  the  Lombard  cities.  Count  Tegrimo  and  his 
son  Guido  fought  under  the  imperial  standard  and  ingratiated 
themselves  with  Frederick  by  taking  the  bishop  of  Sarsina  prisoner. 
But  when  Frederick  laid  siege  to  Faenza,  a  city  which  displayed 
strong  Guelf  sympathies,  young  Guidoguerra,  Tegrimo's  nephew,  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horsemen  was  active  in  defending  the  city.^^ 

"  Hartwig,  Quellen,  ii.  41,  163  (1237).  ■'  Savi,  Hist.  Pist.  i.  182. 

2*  Ammirato,  Albcro,  p.  78  (14  June  1237).  "  Ibid.  p.  52  (1238). 

2«  Kena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vi.  68  (5  April  1238). 
^'  Santini,  Documenti,  p.  459  (13  May  1238). 
-«  Ammirato,  Alhero,  p.  67  (1239). 

2«  Santini,  Documenti,  p.  460  ff.  (13  Nov.  1239  ;  19  Nov.  1240). 
'"  Eubeus,  Hist.  Bav.  p.  397. 

3'  Eena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vol.  vi.  part  2,  p.  60  (5  March  1239)  ;  Davidsohn 
Geschichte,  p.  762. 

"  An.  Plac.  Guelfi  (1240) ;  Mon.  Germ,  xviii.  484. 
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i 
The   emperor's   successes   in  Lombardy  and  Eomagna   gave 

new  confidence  to  the  Ghibelline  party  at  Florence ;  Eubaconte 

resigned  before  his  term  of  ofi&ce  expired,  and  the  podesta  of  the 

next  years  were  favourable  to  the  emperor.     But  a  fresh  enemy  to 

Frederick  now  arose  in  the  person  of  Innocent  IV  (1244-1254),  one 

of  whose  first  acts  was  to  recapture  Viterbo,  which  the  emperor  had 

seized.     On  this  occasion  Guidoguerra,  who  was  acquiring  fame  as  a 

military  leader,  brought  troops  at  his   own  expense  to  assist  the 

pope,  and  after  the  successful  issue  of  the  enterprise  was  taken 

under   Innocent's  special   protection.^^     The  heretical  tendencies 

which   were   active   at   Florence   at  this   time   gave  Innocent  a 

reason  for  direct  interference  there,  and  the  Dominicans,  led  by  St. 

Peter  the  Martyr,  spared  neither  words  nor  blows  to  restore  the 

influence  of  the  pope.     A  guard  was  formed  to  protect  the  interests 

of  the  church,  and  of  this  Count  Guidoguerra  and   his  brother 

Kuggieri  were  nominated  captains.^^     In  order  to  put  a  stop  to 

these  agitations,  Frederick  appointed  his  natural  son  Frederick  of 

Antioch  vicar-general  of  Tuscany.     A  letter  was  addressed  by  him 

in  this  capacity  to   Count   Guido,  podesta   at  Arezzo,  who  was 

probably  the  son  of  Tegrimo.^'^     The  emperor  also  called  on  the 

Uberti  at  Florence  to  turn  the  balance  of  the  constitution  in  favour 

of  the  imperialists,  and  their  doing  so  resulted  in  an  immediate 

division  of  the  leading  families  into  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  the 

Guidi,  as  a  class,  siding  with  the  Ghibellines.-^^    Frederick,  eager  to 

attach  these  counts  more  firmly  to  his  party,  in  1247  granted  a 

special  diploma  to  Guidonovello  (tl291)  and  Simone  (tl277),  the 

sons   of  Guido   Magnifico,'^^   and  another   to   Guido,  the   son  of 

Count  Aginulf.^^     He  was  sure  of  the  allegiance  of  Count  Tegrimo 

and  his  son  Guido,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of  regaining  a 

hold  on  Count  Guidoguerra  and  Euggieri,  the  sons  of  Marcovald. 

Fighting  was  going  on  in  the  streets  of  Florence  when  the  new 
vicar-general  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  German  troops, 
and  a  number  of  Guelfs  found  it  advisable  to  leave  the  city.  They 
repaired  to  Montevarchi  which  partly  belonged  to  Guidoguerra,  and 
to  Capraja,  the  stronghold  of  his  grandfather  Eodolfo.  Attacks 
on  their  strongholds  were  made  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  when 
Capraja  capitulated.  Count  Eodolfo  was  among  the  prisoners  who 
were  made  over  to  the  emperor  and  suffered  a  terrible  death. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Florence  on  this  occa- 
sion was  of  short  duration.  It  was  characteristic  of  their  party 
that  they  repeatedly  forfeited  the  advantages  they  gained  in  the 

23  Huillard-Br^tholles,  Hist,  dipl  vi.  136  (28  Oct.  1243). 

3*  Hartwig,  Quellen,  ii.  204  (1247). 

^^  Kena  Camici,  Serie,  &c.  vi.  48  (3  June  1247). 

^^  Villani,  1st.  Fier.  book  vi.  ch.  433. 

^'  Lami,  Hon.  S.  Eccles.  Flor.  i.  490  (April  1247). 

^**  Ildefonso,  Deli^ie,  viii.  171  (1247). 
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Afield  by  introducing  a  military  despotism  at  home  which  offended 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  citizens.  The  citizens,  aware  that 
they  must  meet  this  despotism  on  its  own  ground,  set  about 
forming  a  miHtary  organisation  for  themselves.  Both  at  Pistoja 
and  at  Florence  the  military  resources  of  town  and  country 
were  reorganised,  and  a  military  leader,  the  Captain  of  the  People, 
was  appointed,  who  in  dignity  was  the  equal  of  the  podesta, 
and  who  represented  the  interests  of  the  people  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  nobility.  The  change  was  effected  in  Florence  with- 
out shedding  of  blood,  but  its  results  were  instantaneous.  The 
Guelfs  began  to  return,  and  the  Ghibellines,  including  Guidonovello 
and  Simone,  left  the  city.  The  emperor  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  his  death  deprived  the  Ghibellines  of  their  head,  but  they  were 
not  therefore  robbed  of  their  purpose,  which  was  now  one  of  class 
rather  than  of  party.  Experience  had  taught  them  the  necessity  of 
joint  action,  and  the  Ghibellines  of  different  cities  conbined  in  a 
league  which  gave  the  movement  of  their  party  a  far-reaching 
effectiveness.  The  Guidi  of  Bagno  and  of  Eomena  joined  the 
league  in  1251.^^ 

The  league  first  drew  its  military  forces  together  in  the  upper 
Val  d'  Arno.  But  the  Florentine  Guelfs,  after  invading  the  Mugello, 
carried  war  across  the  mountains  into  the  Casentino,  where  they 
seized  and  demolished  the  Guidi' s  castle  at  Montaja.^'^  It  was 
in  connexion  with  this  place,  which  was  taken,  betrayed,  and  re- 
taken, that  a  terrible  punishment  was  inflicted  on  a  traitorous 
Florentine  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  caused  him  to  be  tied  between 
boards  which  were  cut  across.  After  the  loss  of  Montaja,  Count 
Guidonovello  threw  himself  into  Figline,  which  he  surrendered  only 
on  condition  that  he  and  the  Ghibellines  might  depart  unharmed 
and  return  to  Florence.'*^  We  hear  nothing  of  them  during  the 
next  few  years.  Count  Tegrimo,  who  brought  excommunication 
on  himself  and  his  son  by  taking  the  bishop  of  Sarsina  prisoner, 
now  sought  absolution  from  the  pope,  which  was  granted  to  him, 
and  the  abbot  of  Camaldoli  and  the  monk  Jacopo  were  called  upon 
to  go  through  the  necessary  formality.''^ 

After  the  establishment  of  the  popular  government  at  Florence, 
the  Guelfs  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city  during 
ten  years  (1250-1260).  It  was  a  period  distinguished  by  remark- 
able development  in  every  direction,  and  Florence,  which  now  held 
uncontested  supremacy  among  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  increased  its 
prerogative  in  the  banking  centres  of  Europe  by  issuing  the  gold 
florin,  and  it  magnified  its  power  at  home  by  erecting  communal 
buildings  on  a  large  and  costly  scale.     A  considerable  number   of 

3«  Eepetti,  Diz.,  appendix,  p.  45  (6  July  1251). 

*»  Villani,  1st.  Fior.  book  vi.  ch.  48.  "  Ibid,  book  vi.  ch.  51  (August  1252). 

«  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  236,  iv.  10  (1252). 
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places  of  importance  were  now  acquired  by  purchase  from  the 
Guidi,  and  all  the  points  of  vantage  which  played  a  part  in  the 
recent  wars  passed  away  from  them.  It  was  probably  done  at  the 
instigation  of  Count  Guidoguerra,  w^ho  w^as  now  a  leading  spirit 
among  the  Guelfs,  and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  ecclesiastics. 
In  February  1254  he  founded  a  small  hermitage  of  monks  of  the 
order  of  Camaldoli  at  Pietrafitta/^  and  in  the  following  month, 
writing  from  the  palace  of  Galigai  at  Florence,  he  sold  to  the  com- 
mune his  share  of  a  quarter  of  Montemurlo  for  the  sum  of  2,500 
lire.  His  cousins  of  Komena  and  Modigliana  sold  their  shares  for 
similar  sums,  their  brothers  and  wives  agreed  to  the  sale,  and  the  com- 
mune formally  took  possession  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time 
Montevarchi  and  a  number  of  fortified  places  in  the  upper  Val 
d'  Arno  were  sold  by  the  same  counts  for  similar  sums.  In  both 
cases  there  is  no  mention  of  the  counts  of  Bagno,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  the  owners  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  property,  a 
circumstance  w^hich  gives  a  semblance  of  right  to  their  seizure  of 
these  places  when  the  Ghibellines  were  again  in  office.  However^ 
in  1255  they  too,  writing  from  Empoli,  agreed  to  the  important 
transaction  by  which  Empoli,  Cerreto-Guidi,  and  a  number  of  places 
all  situated  in  the  direction  of  Pisa,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Florentines,  and  in  this  case  the  counts  of  Bagno  received 
10,000  lire  for  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  property  belonging 
to  them,  while  their  cousins  of  Eomena  and  Dovadola  received 
9,700  each  for  the  other  two  quarters."*^ 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Guelfs  remained  in  office  at 
Florence  Count  Guidoguerra  was  their  chief  military  leader — a 
noticeable  fact,  since  it  show^ed  that  the  citizens  among  themselves 
had  no  one  who  in  military  capacity  could  compare  with  this  scion 
of  the  rural  nobility.  In  1255  Guidoguerra  led  five  hundred  horse- 
men in  support  of  Arezzo  against  Viterbo,  but  on  passing  through 
Arezzo  he  expelled  all  the  Ghibellines  thence,  proceedings  which 
the  Florentines,  who  were  at  peace  with  Arezzo,  felt  it  dangerous  to 
countenance.  They  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  after  Guidoguerra, 
but  he  closed  the  doors  of  Arezzo,  and  he  held  out  during  several 
days,  declaring  that  he  would  not  go  until  the  1,200  lire  which 
were  owing  to  him  were  paid.'^^  Obviously  there  was  some 
private  grievance,  but  it  is  unknown  if  this  was  connected  with 
the  transactions  with  Arezzo  of  his  cousin  of  Modigliana,  who 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  that  city  on  his  own  account.^^ 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  character  of  Count  Guidoguerra 
with  that  of  his  cousin  Count  Guidonovello,  the  one  for  thirty  years 

*^  Eepetti,  Diz.,  article  Pietrafitta  (15  Feb.  1254). 

^*  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  viii.  137  ff.  (1254-5). 

*'''  Villani,  1st.  Fior.  book  vi.  ch.  62. 

*«  Amrairato,  Alhero,  p.  53  (6  March  1255),  p.  79  (1257). 
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the  leader  of  the  Guelfs,  the  other  for  thirty  years  the  leader  of  the 
Ghibellines.  In  both  we  find  the  same  physical  vigour  which  kept 
them  in  active  service  till  beyond  the  age  of  seventy,  the  same  bold- 
ness and  wilfulness,  the  same  hatred  of  compromise.  But  while  the 
effects  of  these  qualities  were  enhanced  by  appreciation  of  the  claims 
of  a  greater  cause  in  the  Guelf  Guidoguerra,  in  the  GhibelHne 
Guidonovello  they  were  marred  by  a  narrow  selfish  policy  which 
led  to  vindictiveness.  No  Florentine  could  say  anything  in  praise 
of  Guidonovello,  who  was  considered  an  enemy  of  the  city ;  while 
eloquent  praise  was  lavished  on  Guidoguerra,  who  safely  piloted 
Florence  through  one  of  its  most  tempestuous  periods.  Still  the 
one  was  on  the  losing,  the  other  on  the  winning  side,  and  there  is 
always  considerable  bias  in  favour  of  the  man  of  progress.  But 
if  the  Guelf  Guidoguerra  fought  for  the  glory  of  Florence,  he 
did  so  at  the  cost  of  separating  himself  from  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  to  which  the  Ghibelline  Guidonovello  proved  true  to  the 
end. 

The  firmness  with  which  the  Guelfs  ruled  at  Florence  con- 
demned the  Ghibellines  there  to  inactivity,  and  after  a  time  they 
began  to  plot  against  the  government.  No  legitimate  heir  to 
Frederick  having  come  south,  his  natural  son  Manfred  seized  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  and  with  him  the  Ghibellines  opened  negotiations. 
However,  a  tumult  at  Florence  revealed  their  intentions,  and  the 
government  at  once  decided  to  take  summary  measures  against 
them.  For  the  first  time,  in  July  1258,  the  Ghibellines  were 
formally  banished  from  the  city  as  a  party,  and  the  Guidi  amongst 
them.'*^  The  exiles  repaired  to  Siena,  which  was  bound  by  agree- 
ment not  to  harbour  the  enemies  of  Florence ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  Florentines  despatched  envoys  thither,  and  finally  they 
resorted  to  force.  Their  army  lay  encamped  before  Siena  when  a 
detachment  of  king  Manfred's  troops  unexpectedly  rushed  on  them 
and  threw  them  into  utter  confusion  (April  1250).  The  ex- 
citement against  the  Ghibellines  at  Florence  at  once  rose  to 
fever  heat.  The  call  to  arms  went  through  the  city,  its  territory, 
and  the  allied  cities,  and  an  army  was  gathered  together  such  as 
they  had  never  gathered  together  before.  Count  Guidoguerra  took 
the  command,  and  brought  his  forces  as  far  as  Montaperti  on  the 
Arbia.''^  Here  it  was  attacked  by  the  united  Ghibellines,  who  were 
supported  by  a  large  contingent  of  foreign  troops.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Florentines  were  routed :  as  Dante  has  it,  the  river 
Arbia  ran  red  with  blood. 

It  was  a  defeat  which  put  a  summary  end  to  the  blessings 
which  the  Florentines  enjoyed  during  the  rule  of  the  Guelfs. 
During  the  next  six  years  the  city  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Ghibellines  and  of  Guidonovello,  who  ruled  the  city,  first  in  the 

"  Villani,  1st.  Fior.  book  vi.  ch.  65  (1258).  *»    Ibid.  vi.  78. 
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capacity  of  podesta,  and  then  as  vicar-general  of  Tuscany  under 
King  Manfred.  After  the  battle  of  Montaperti  the  victorious 
GhibelHnes  met  at  Empoli,  and  here  Guidonovello  made  the 
proposal  that  Florence  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.^^  It  was 
an  insult  which  the  Florentines  never  forgave  him.  Florence 
remained  standing,  but  it  was  ruled  by  Guidonovello  in  a  spirit 
which  was  little  calculated  to  soften  the  acrimony  of  the  Florentines 
against  him.  In  the  Casentino  this  count  and  his  brother  Simone 
newly  fortified  the  city  of  Poppi.-^°  Guidonovello  now  caused  a 
new.  gateway,  the  so-called  Porta  Ghibellina,  to  be  constructed 
at  Florence,  and  a  roadway  leading  out  of  it  which  put  him  into 
direct  communication  with  his  followers  in  the  Casentino.  He 
made  use  of  this  roadway  to  convey  to  Poppi  crossbows,  bucklers, 
and  other  arms  which  he  took  from  the  arsenal  at  Florence — 
an  act  which  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  the  Florentines  for  many 
years.  Villani  related  how  the  count  once  showed  his  castle  and 
these  arms  to  his  uncle  Tegrimo,  asking  what  he  thought  of  them. 
Tegrimo  sagaciously  replied  that  he  liked  them  well  enough,  but 
that  he  knew  that  the  Florentines  lent  only  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.'^^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Guidonovello's  vindictive- 
ness.  The  Guelfs  were  banished,  their  houses  confiscated,  and 
their  towers  demolished.  The  count  was  especially  angry  with 
his  cousin  Guidoguerra,  and,  on  an  expedition  into  the  Casentino, 
he  laid  waste  his  estates.  He  caused  his  brother  Simone  to  be 
appointed  podesta  at  Arezzo,''^  but  he  also  estranged  him — through 
his  cruelty,  the  historians  said.  Simone  may  have  roused  his 
anger  by  making  a  grant  towards  roofing  over  the  spot  on  which 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  received  the  holy  stigmata,'"'^  an  act  which 
seems  very  much  out  of  keeping.  The  exiled  Guelfs  from  Florence 
collected  at  Lucca,  but  Guidonovello  declared  that  he  would  not 
rest  till  he  had  expelled  every  Guelf  from  Tuscany,  and  he  first 
seized  the  frontier  fort  of  Lucca,  and  then  reduced  the  city  to 
submission.''^  The  Guelfs  fled  to  Bologna,  and  from  there  they 
wandered  about  homeless  and  without  means,  till  a  success 
achieved  by  the  Guelfs  of  Beggio  over  the  city  of  Modena  gave 
them  a  chance  of  there  redeeming  their  fortunes.  As  the 
GhibelHnes  had  done,  the  Guelfs  of  different  cities  now  banded 
together  in  a  league,  thus  breaking  through  the  remains  of  that 
narrow  civic  patriotism  which  before  made  the  inhabitants  of  one 
city  the  natural   enemies  of  those  of  another.     They  recovered 

'=»  Villani,  1st.  Fior.  book  vi.  ch.  82.  *»  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  14  (1261). 

^'  On  Guidonovello  see  Villani,  1st.  Fior.  book  vi.  ch.  80,  82,  83,  86,  &c. ;  book 
vii.  ch.  12,  14,  &c. 

"  Mittarelli,  An.  Cam.  iii.  236  (1263). 

*'  Eepetti,  Diz.,  article  Alvernia  (1264). 

**  Ficker,  Forschungen,  iv.  451 ;  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  ix.  19-29. 
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hope  when  the  pope,  in  anger  at  King  Manfred's  seizing  Sicily, 
invited  Charles  of  Anjou  to  come  to  Italy  to  dispossess  him. 
Charles  travelled  by  sea,  his  troops  followed  by  land,  and  when 
they  reached  Parma,  Count  Guidoguerra  at  the  head  of  400  horse- 
men was  there  to  receive  them.^^  During  the  campaigns  of  the 
next  few  years,  Guidoguerra's  fame  as  a  general  rapidly  increased. 
He  took  part  in  the  capture  of  San  Germano,  which  was  restored 
to  the  pope,  and  he  led  the  van  in  the  battle  of  Benevento,  where 
the  sight  of  him  and  of  his  band  drew  a  sigh  of  despair  from  King 
Manfred.  The  issue  of  the  battle,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred, 
once  more  turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  Guelfs. 

Before  the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Florence,  things  there 
were  turning  against  Guidonovello.  Though  King  Manfred  affec- 
tionately addressed  him  as  sororins,  he  felt  the  ground  slipping 
away  from  beneath  him.  He  retained  part  of  the  German  troops, 
and  the  tax  he  levied  to  raise  their  pay  caused  great  dissatisfaction. 
Pope  Clement  IV  wrote  to  the  Florentines  denouncing  Guidonovello 
as  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  church,^''  and  his  interference  at  last 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  two  rectors  or  podesta,  the  one  a  Guelf,  the 
other  a  Ghibelline,  who  tried  to  effect  a  compromise.  But  the  press- 
ing need  of  money,  coupled  with  the  news  of  a  rising  tumult,  filled 
Guidonovello  with  a  sudden  dread.  It  was  in  vain  that  members 
of  his  party  assured  him  of  their  support.  He  called  for  the  keys 
of  the  city,  and  he  rode  forth  with  a  band  of  followers  in  a  manner 
that  was  utterly  wanting  in  dignity.  As  he  passed  through  the 
suburb  of  the  Tintori,  stones  were  thrown  at  him.-^^  Once  outside 
the  city  he  realised  the  rashness  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  he 
rode  back  on  the  following  day,  but  he  found  the  city  gates  closed 
against  him.  Some  time  went  by  before  the  contending  elements 
in  Florence  so  far  cleared  that  a  definite  plan  of  action  was  agreed 
upon.  The  podesta  whom  the  pope  sent  was  not  accepted,  the 
desire  for  compromise  prevailed,  and  the  Guelfs  and  the  GhibeUines 
were  alike  invited  to  return  to  the  city.  As  a  further  guarantee  of 
goodwill,  marriages  were  arranged  between  the  sons  and  the 
daughters  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  families,  and  Guidonovello 
returned  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Forese  degli 
Adimari.'^^ 

The  conciliatory  spirit  which  he  showed  on  this  occasion  was 
not  shared  by  his  cousin  Guidoguerra,  who,  profiting  by  the  wave 
of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Guelfs  which  swept  through  Tuscany 

"  On  Guidoguerra  see  Villani,  Ist.  Fior.  book  vii.  ch.  4,  6,  8,  &c. 

*«  Clement  IV,  Epistolae,  no.  274  (3  May  1266),  ed.  Martene  et  Durand, 
1717. 

"  Villani,  Ist.  Fior.  book  vii.  ch.  14..  Ammirato,  Istorie  Florentine,  sub  anno 
(11  Nov.  1266). 

**  Villani,  Ist.  Fior.  book  vii.  ch.  15.  Ammirato,  Ist.  Fior.  sub  anno  (Jan. 
1267). 
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after  the  battle  of  Benevento,  became  podesta  at  Lucca  at  the  re- 
commendation of  pope  Clement.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clement,  who 
was  angered  by  the  Florentines'  refusal  to  accept  his  podesta,  wrote 
to  Guidoguerra  to  return  to  Florence,  urging  him  to  make  sure  of 
the  German  mercenaries  and  to  unite  the  simplicity  of  the  dove 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Only  the  news  that  the  pope  him- 
self was  taking  extreme  measures  and  had  called  on  Charles  of 
Anjou  to  come  to  Florence  with  his  troops,  induced  Guidoguerra  to 
return  thither  himself.  Clement  wrote  to  the  Florentines  warning 
them  against  Guidonovello,  and  insisting  that  he  was  sending 
Charles  as  a  peacemaker ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his  inten- 
tions.''^ The  Ghibellines  began  to  leave  Florence,  and  when  the 
French  troops  entered  they  left  en  masse.  Their  influence  in  Flo- 
rence was  at  an  end,  they  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  and  during  many  years  the  words  Guelf  and  Florence 
were  used  as  synonyms.  A  new  hope,  indeed,  dawned  for  the 
Ghibellines  when  Conradin,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  empire, 
achieved  a  passing  success  over  the  French.  The  pope  wrote  to 
Guidoguerra  and  urged  Charles  to  make  the  latter  podesta  of 
Florence.'^^  But  Conradin  was  soon  afterwards  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Charles.  Then  once  more  the  Ghibellines  of  Tuscany 
drew  their  forces  together  below  Siena,  of  which  Guidonovello  was 
now  podesta.  They  were  met  by  the  allied  Guelfs,  and  a  battle 
ensued  the  importance  of  which  the  Florentines  were  wont  to  liken 
to  that  of  Montaperti.^'^  The  defeat  of  the  GhibelHnes  was  complete, 
and  among  the  very  few  who  saved  themselves  by  flight  was  Count 
Guidonovello.  He  went  into  Eomagna,  and  there,  certain  difficulties 
occurring  in  connexion  with  the  stronghold  of  Modigliana,  he,  his 
brother  Simone,  and  their  uncle  Tegrimo  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Forli.'^^ 

In  Florence  the  destruction  of  the  Ghibelline  party  was  set 
about  systematically.  Lists  were  made  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
recent  wars,  and  their  property,  which  was  confiscated,  was  sold  to 
indemnify  the  Guelfs  for  the  losses  they  had  incurred.  Among  the 
Ghibellines  who  were  declared  rebels  were  Guidonovello  and  his 
brother  Simone,^^  and  among  the  Guelfs  who  received  compensation 
were  Guidoguerra  and  his  nephew  Guido  Salvatico  (f  1316).^* 

Within  a  few  years  of  these  events  Guidoguerra,  the  famous 
general,  died  and  was  buried  at  Montevarchi,  where  his  epitaph  ran 
as  follows  :  *  Guido  Guerra  Comes,  sit  tibi  Virgo  comes.'  ^^    There 


^■'  Clement  IV,  Epistolae,  nos.  277  (3  May  126G),  427  (18  Jan.  1267). 

«»  Ibid.  no.  450  (10  April  1267). 

«'  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  16  (1269) ;  Villani,  Ist.  Fior.  book  vii.  ch.  31. 

«2  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  viii.  174  (1268). 

«3  Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  ser.  4,  vol.  xviii.  p.  363  (1267-8). 

"  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  viii.  174  (1268).  ^^  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  68  (1272) 


H^Hwas   a  tradition  that   he   went   to   the  Holy  Land  and  brought 

H^Hthence  the  drops  of  the  Virgin's  milk  which  were  a  famous  relic 

H^^vat  Montevarchi.    Much  praise  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  Ammirato 

Bt^"  wrote  of  him  as  one  who  always  planned  on  a  large  scale,  who  was 

pi  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  who  was  over-scornful  of  danger,  of 

a  cheerful  disposition,  and  beloved  by  his  knights.     In  stature  he 

was  slightly  below  the  average  height,  with  a  delicate  handsome  face, 

to  which  white  hair  in  old  age  added  a  peculiar  dignity.    Dante  also 

I  praised  him,  but  he  placed  him  in  hell  on  a  charge  of  unnatural 

i»  vice,  which  is  in  no  way  corroborated  by  history.  Guidoguerra 
W  left  only  a  bastard  son,  and  his  nephew  Guido  Salvatico  was  heir  to 
■  his  estates  and  to  the  traditions  of  this  branch  of  the  family. 
ft  Countess  Beatrice,  Guidoguerra' s  mother,  survived  him,  and  the 
S  will  which  she  made  *  when  infirm  in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind,' 
I  contained  an  interesting  list  of  the  numerous  churches  and  charities 
to  which  she  left  money.  A  comparatively  small  sum,  with 
the  warning  not  to  claim  more,  was  left  to  her  grandson  Guido 
Salvatico,  with  whom  the  old  lady  was  evidently  not  pleased,  for  he 
*  neglected  to  pay  her  what  was  her  due,  and  he  did  not  come  to  see 
her  when  she  was  ill.'  ^^ 

In  the  year  1273  Pope  Gregory  X,  who  was  bent  on  preaching  a 
crusade  on  a  great  scale,  determined  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties   in   Tuscany,  and   came   to   Florence   with   this   purpose. 
I  Charles    of    Anjou,    who    remained    there    in    the    capacity    of 

vicar-general,  furnished  the  representatives  of  Guidonovello  and 
Simone  with  passes  to  attend  the  meeting.^"  The  preliminaries  of 
peace  took  the  form  of  readjusting  the  relations  of  the  Florentines 
with  these  counts.  They  were  called  upon  to  surrender  certain 
castles,  to  give  hostages,  and  they  and  their  mother  were  for- 
bidden to  set  foot  in  Tuscany,  but  in  return  they  were  declared  safe 
from  the  reprisals  which  had  been  granted  against  them.  A  letter 
from  the  pope  to  Guidonovello  assured  him  that  he  would  be  held 
in  no  way  responsible  to  Charles,  but  directly  to  the  church.*^'^ 
However,  the  negotiations  came  to  an  abrupt  close,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  Charles.  The  pope  left  Florence,  and,  although 
Charles  gave  orders  for  an  interview  with  the  counts  of  Bagno  at 
Poppi,^^  nothing  came  of  it. 

Charles  continued  to  rule  in  Tuscany,  and  the  huge  sums  which 
he  exacted  there  called  for  a  general  revision  of  accounts.  In  1273 
Guido  Salvatico,  *  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  his  uncle 
and  his  father,'  once  more  sold  to  the  commune  the  strongholds  of 

««  Lami,  Mon.  S.  Eccles.  Flor.  i.  499  (1278). 
«^  Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  ser.  3,  vol.  xxii.  p.  238  (19  June  1273). 
«8  Lami,  Mon.  S.  Eccles.  Flor.  i.  499,  502  (18  June  1273). 
«"  Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.  ser.  3,  vol.  xxii.  p.  246  (26  July  1273). 
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Montemurlo,  Montevarchi,  Empoli,  &c.,  which  had  been  sold 
before  but  taken  back  during  the  rule  of  the  Ghibellines,  and 
for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  8,000  lire.^^  Shortly  after- 
wards this  count  was  present  when  Count  Simone,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  be  at  peace  with  his  brother  Guidonovello,  formally 
renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Ghibellines,  and  together  with  his 
son  Guido  of  Battifolle  and  his  vassals  took  his  oath  at  Florence 
henceforth  to  follow  the  church,  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the  Guelfs 
of  Florence,  their  friends  to  be  his  friends,  their  enemies  his 
enemies,  and  he  to  be  allowed  to  rebuild  and  fortify  Poppi.^^  This 
act  brought  a  second  branch  of  the  Guidi  family  into  direct  relation 
with  Florence.  Simone  then  took  the  cross,  and,  perhaps  before 
leaving  Tuscany,  he  agreed  to  restore  to  the  monastery  of  San 
Fedele  at  Strumi  the  sum  of  350  lire  in  compensation  of  the 
damages  which  he  had  done  to  it.'^^ 

The  Ghibelline  Guidi  in  the  meantime  were  in  Eomagna,  where 
they  rallied  round  the  duke  of  Montefeltro,  thanks  to  whose  energies 
the  Ghibelline  party  gained  a  new  standing.  Guidonovello  was 
podesta  in  Faenza  in  1275,  and  he  there  gave  refuge  to  the  expelled 
Ghibellines  from  Bologna.  "With  his  son  Manfred  and  four  sons 
of  Guido  of  Modigliana,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  San  Proculo 
near  Kavenna,  in  which  the  duke  of  Montefeltro  achieved  a  signal 
success.''^^  The  Guelfs  of  Eomagna  then  turned  for  help  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  Count  Guido  Salvatico,  with  a  troop  of  horsemen, 
came  over  to  Forli,  but  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Montefeltro  and 
forced  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Once  more,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1279,  representatives 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Guidi  family  met  together  at 
Florence.  Pope  Nicholas  III,  who  was  favourably  inclined  to  the 
new  ruler  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  declared  the  regency  of  Charles 
of  Anjou  at  an  end,  and  the  exiled  Florentine  Ghibellines  waited 
on  him,  desirous  that  the  reconciliation  should  be  effected  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  six  years  before.  Certain  differences 
having  arisen  among  the  Guelfs  of  Florence,  those  who  then 
dreaded  the  effect  of  this  split  waited  on  the  pope  also,  and  Cardinal 
Latino  was  despatched  to  Florence  to  arrange  matters.  The  terms 
of  reconciliation  which  he  proposed  were  distinctly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Ghibellines.  They  were  called  upon  to  pay  their  debts, 
but  the  losses  they  had  incurred  through  confiscation  of  their 
property  were  made  good  to  them,  and  eight  of  the  fourteen  members 
of  the  town  council  were  henceforth  to  be  chosen  from  among  them. 
The  Guidi  who  accepted  and  swore  to  observe  this  truce  on 
28  Feb.  1280,  at  the  palace  of  the  Mozzi,  were  Count  Salvatico, 

'0  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  viii.  129  fif.  (August-October  1273). 

''  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  29  (28  Aug.  1274).  '2  jn^^ 

'»  Eubeus,  Hist.  Bav.  p.  432  (1275) ;  Villani,  IsL  Fior.  \iu  47. 
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Guido  of  Battifolle,  Guidonovello — the  old  enemy  of  Florence — 
Guido  and  Aginulf  of  Eomena,  and  Guido  of  Porciano  and 
Modigliana.  Each  count  was  called  upon  to  deposit  a  thousand 
marks  in  silver,  to  be  confiscated  [in  the  event  of  his  breaking 
the  peace.  Guidonovello,  however,  paid  two  thousand,  besides 
surrendering  his  castle  at  Ampinana  to  the  church,  and  while 
the  other  counts  were  left  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  he  was 
for  ever  banished  from  Florence  and  from  Florentine  territory/^ 
The  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  deposit 
caused  Manfred,  the  son  of  Guidonovello,  to  take  a  loan  of  1,000 
marks  from  the  Cerchi ;  Guido  of  Battifolle  did  the  same ;  others 
borrowed  money  from  the  Pazzi,  giving  their  houses  as  security." 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  transactions  by  which  the 
property  of  the  Guidi  near  Porta  San  Piero,  which  came  to 
them  through  the  marriage  of  Guido  and  Gualdrada,  passed 
away  from  the  family,  chiefly  to  the  Cerchi,  the  Donati,  and  the 
Pazzi. 

There  would  be  no  object  in  further  pursuing  the  history  of  the 
Guidi,  whose  influence  as  a  family  and  whose  direct  connexion  with 
the  affairs  of  Florence  were  now  at  an  end,  were  it  not  interesting 
to  note  the  different  directions  in  which  the  various  branches  of  the 
family  were  drawn,  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the  counts 
served  the  city,  the  persistence  with  which  some  kept  aloof,  and 
the  utter  inability  of  others  to  conform  to  the  accepted  standards 
of  the  new  era.  The  Guidi  had  never  looked  on  life  from  the  citi- 
zens' point  of  view,  and  they  had  not  become  firmly  domiciled 
at  Florence.  They  were  not,  therefore,  affected  by  the  peculiar 
development  through  which  the  democratic  element  of  the  guilds 
asserted  itself  after  the  departure  of  Charles,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  priors  as  the  rulers  of  the  republic.  Several  of 
the  counts,  however,  did  good  service  to  Florence  during  this  period 
as  military  leaders.  "When  the  Guelf  cities  agreed  to  estabhsh  a 
standing  army,  Guido  Salvatico,  who  was  podesta  at  Siena,  took  its 
command.  He  and  his  cousin  Alessandro  of  Eomena  led  the  army 
against  Pisa  in  1285  ;  ^^  and  in  the  following  year  Aginulf,  Ales- 
sandro's  brother,  led  it."^  In  the  meantime  Guido  of  Battifolle,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  horsemen,  was  despatched  from  Florence  to  help 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  wars  in  Sicily,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  Florentine  standard,  and  it  was  hung  up  as  a  trophy 
in  the  cathedral  of  Messina.'^  The  expenses  of  furnishing  an  ex- 
pedition such  as  his  went  some  way  in  persuading  the  Florentines 
of  the  advantages  of  the  narrow  policy  which  was  advocated  by  the 


"  Ildefonso,  Delizie,  ix.  92  ;  Ammlrato,  Albero,  p.  16  (28  Feb.  1280). 

"  Ildefonso,  Deluic,  viii.  17G.  '«  Ibid.  p.  178  ff. 

"  Ibid,  p.  179.  "  Yillaiii,  1st.  Fior.  book  vii.  ch.  63. 
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democratic  party.     Both  Guido  Salvatico  and  Guido  of  Battifolle 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  this  battle  were  connected  with  the 
attitude  of  the  bishop  of  Arezzo.  Fearful  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  democracy  at  Florence,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  scattered  Ghibellines,  and  Arezzo  for  a  time  became  their  head- 
quarters. It  was  in  vain  that  the  standing  army,  of  which  Alessandro 
of  Eomena  was  at  one  time  the  commander,  attacked  the  people  of 
Arezzo.  Count  Tegrimo  of  Porciano,  a  son  of  Guido,  was  podesta 
of  the  city  in  1288,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Count  Guidonovello, 
the  old  enemy  of  Florence. "^^  His  establishment  there  roused  such 
apprehensions  among  the  Florentines  that  a  great  army  started 
across  the  mountains  for  the  Casentino.  Dante  on  this  occasion 
fought  among  the  Florentine  Guelfs.  The  armies  met  at  Campaldino 
below  the  walls  of  Poppi,  and,  according  to  Dante's  expression,  the 
Ghibellines  were  wellnigh  destroyed.  The  bishop  of  Arezzo  was 
killed,  Guidonovello  with  his  followers  fell  back  upon  Poppi,  and 
he  himself  fled  from  the  district.  He  was  an  old  man  now, 
but  the  Florentines  had  not  forgotten  their  hatred  for  him.  On 
entering  the  Casentino  they  laid  waste  estates  which  they  thought 
were  his,  and  they  afterwards  returned,  and,  mindful  of  the  arms  that 
had  been  abstracted  from  the  arsenal  at  Florence,  they  made  an 
attack  on  Poppi.^^  But  the  estates  in  the  Casentino  belonged  to 
Guidonovello' s  nephew,  Guido  of  Battifolle,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  Florence,  and  this  count  claimed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  damages 
done  to  his  property,  and  received  the  sum  of  1,200  lire,  which 
he  spent  in  rebuilding  the  castle  of  Poppi  in  the  form  which  it  bears 
to  this  day.^^  In  doing  so  he  employed  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  afterwards  built  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence 
in  a  similar  style. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  antagonism  between  the  Bianchi 
and  the  Neri  grew  up  in  Florence,  Guido  Salvatico  and  Guido  of 
Battifolle  chiefly  resided  in  the  Casentino,  and  here  they  were 
brought  into  personal  relations  with  Dante.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Boccaccio  that  Dante  stayed  with  Salvatico  during  the 
first  period  of  his  exile,  in  1305.  Salvatico  owned  the  castle  at 
Pratovecchio,  and  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Buonconte, 
who  disappeared  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  and  a  description 
of  whose  death  was  inserted  in  the  *  Divine  Comedy.'  In  1311 
Dante  wrote  several  letters  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Florentines, 
dating  from  *  below  the  sources  of  the  Arno.'  He  was  probably 
staying  at  Poppi  with  Guido  of  Battifolle.  The  wife  of  Guido  of 
Battifolle  was  the  daughter  of  Ugolino,  who  died  of  starvation  at 
Pisa ;  some  letters  addressed  by  her  to  the  empress  are  held  by 

"  An.  Arethme ;  Muratori,  Scri;pt.  Rer.  Ital.  xxiv.  855. 

»°  Villani,  1st.  Fior.  book  vii.  ch.  130.  «'  Ammirato,  Albero,  p.  31  (1290). 
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some  to  have  been  written  by  Dante.  While  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor  Henry  YII  in  Italy  roused  hopes  in 
Dante  of  a  restored  empire  as  the  basis  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  both  Salvatico  and  Guido  of  Battifolle  remained  the 
faithful  alHes  of  the  republic.  They  did  not  respond  to  the 
summons  of  the  emperor,  and  they  received  letters  from  Florence 
urging  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.^^  Guido  of  Batti- 
folle sent  troops  in  support  of  the  city,  and  he  afterwards  became 
vicar-general  of  Florence,  where  he  owed  it  to  his  good  govern- 
ment that  his  portrait  was  introduced  among  those  of  illustrious  con- 
temporaries on  the  wall  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  by  Simone  Memmi.^^ 

A  very  different  character  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Modigliana 
and  Porciano.  In  1282  Count  Guido  was  condemned  at  Florence 
to  pay  5,000  florins  for  robbery,  murder,  and  arson.^^  His  eight 
sons  variously  engaged  in  the  wars  in  Eomagna  and  were  at  enmity 
with  Salvatico,  who  had  appropriated  the  stronghold  of  Modigliana. 
Several  of  them  received  a  promise  from  the  archbishop  of 
Eavenna  in  1282  that  the  stronghold  should  be  restored  to 
them.^-'  The  reprisals  granted  at  Florence  in  1290  against  certain 
counts  Guidi  no  doubt  referred  to  them,  for  they  continued 
to  act  in  defiance  of  that  city,  and  in  1291  five  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  pay  5,000  florins  for  forcibly  detaining  Tommaso,  a 
merchant  of  Ancona.^^  The  thought  of  a  restored  empire  inspired 
the  brothers  with  a  new  hope,  and  five  of  them  received  the  im- 
perial legate  at  their  castle  of  San  Godenzo,  and  there  swore  fealty 
to  him  ;  but  only  Tancred  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  as 
a  reward  he  received  the  estates  of  his  brothers.  But  the  time  was 
no  more  when  the  emperor  and  the  great  feudal  lords  mutually 
supported  and  strengthened  one  another.  After  the  departure  of 
the  emperor,  the  counts  of  Porciano  fought  against  one  another 
for  years.^^  There  is  a  tradition  that  Dante  at  one  time  was 
imprisoned  by  the  counts  of  Porciano.  He  certainly  thought  ill 
of  them ;  for  in  the  '  Divine  Comedy,'  in  speaking  of  the  sources  of 
the  Arno,  he  said  that  this  took  its  rise  among  men  to  whom 
galls  were  better  food  than  any  fit  for  human  use,  with  obvious 
reference  to  the  word  iwrci  as  contained  in  the  name  Por- 
ciano. 

There  remain  the  counts  of  Komena,  whose  genealogical  tree  has 
puzzled  historians,  as  it  seemed  difficult  to  keep  apart  counts  of  the 
same  name  whose  attachments  were  difterent,  and  who  yet  lived  close 
together  in  time  and  place.  The  reader  of  Dante  is  familiar  with 
the  figure  of  the  coiner  Adamo  of  Brescia,  whom  the  poet  found 

«2  Ammirato,  Alhero,  p.  31  (10  July  1312). 

"  Passerini,  I  Conti  Guidi,  fasc.  150  ff.  ^'  Ammirato,  Alhcro,  p.  55  (1281). 

«5  Ihid.  (1282).  ««  Ihid.  (9  April  1291). 

"  Cf.  Passerini,  I  Conti  Guidi,  fasc.  150  ft". 
VOL.   XIV.— NO.    LVI.  X  X 
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in  hell  suffering  ffom  dropsy  and  from  terrible  thirst,  and  who 
described  how  he  was  burnt  alive  as  a  punishment  for  debasing 
the  Florentine  coinage  at  the  instigation  of  the  counts  of  Romena. 
He  longed,  he  said,  for  the  sight  of  the  *  sad  figure  of  Guido,  of 
Alessandro,  and  of  their  brother  ' — one  of  them,  if  the  shadows  spoke 
true,  was  already  in  hell.     False  coin  was  discovered  near  Florence 
in  1281,  and  this  suggests  that  the  need  of  raising  money  after 
the  truce  of  1280  prompted  the  counts  of  Eomena  to  employ  Adamo. 
As  late,  however,  as  1288,  counts  of  the  names  of  Alessandro  and 
Agijiulf  fought  under  the  Florentine  standard.    Villani  relates  that 
the  counts  of  Romena  were  partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelline,  and  the 
annahst  of  Siena  in  1291  speaks  of  the  counts  of  Romena  as  Guelfs. 
This  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Alessandro  who  employed  Adamo  was 
not  identical  with  the  count  of  that  name  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Neri  and  the  personal  friend  of  Dante.  -  In  an  undated  letter, 
probably  of  1305,  Dante  wrote  to  Alessandro's  nephews  deploring 
the  death  of  their  uncle,  whom  he  praised  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  whom   he   spoke    of    as    always    faithful    to    the    imperial 
cause.     Passerini  accepted  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  Count 
Alessandro,  but  this  has  been  rejected  by  various  Dante  scholars.^^ 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  counts  Guidi  of  the  different 
branches  continued  in  the  possession  of  vast  estates,  and  in  the  re- 
moter districts  continued  to  exert  their  rights  of  overlordship.    Some 
of  them  gained  distinction   as   military  leaders  in  the  service  of 
Florence ;  others  joined  the  rising  despots  of  the  new  era,  such  as 
the  Yisconti  of  Milan.     But  in  the  course  of  time  poveity  forced 
some  of  them  to  sell  their  strongholds.     In  other  cases  the  places 
which  had  grown  up  below  these  strongholds  rebelled  against  their 
lords  and   sought  the   protection   either   of  Florence   or    of  the 
cities  of  Romagna,  which  now  formed  part  of  the   States  of  the 
Church,     Those  of  the  counts  who  did  not  enter  the  army  or  the 
church    gradually    sank   into   the   condition   of    landowners   and 
farmers,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them.     According  to  Passerini, 
the  counts  of  Dovadola,  of  Romena,  and  of  Modigliana  all  failed  in 
the  direct  line  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Only  the 
descendants   of   the   counts   of    Bagno   and   Battifolle   continued 
prosperous,  and  some  of  them  are  still  among  the  living.     The 
combination  of  qualities  which  at  one  time  raised  these  counts  to 
the  highest  rank,  and  kept  them  there  during  twelve  generations, 
no   longer   found   merit.      The   powers   of    readjustment   to   the 
claims  of  a  new  era   at   last   failed   them,  and   they   sank  back 
into  obscurity,  a  wide  gulf  separating  them  from  the  cultured  and 
moneyed  aristocracy  which  was  born  of  town  life  and  which  made 
the  greatness  of  the  Renaissance.  Lina  Eckenstein. 

*'^  Cf.  Witte,  Dantcforschtingen,  vol.  ii.,  1879,  p.  209  ff. ;   La  Divina  Commedia^ 
ed.  Fraticelli,  1877,  p.  225,  note. 
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PEDIGKEE   OF   THE   GUIDI   FAMILY. 
Tegrimo  (f  c.  942)  =  Engelrada 


Guido  {-fpost  960)  =  Gervisa 

Tegrimo  Bevisangue  (f  a.  1007)  =  Gisla 

Guido  (tc.  1034)=Imelda 


Ranieri 


Tegrimo 


I  I  I  I  I  ?    I 

Guido  (t  c.  1043)  =  Adaletta    a  monk    Tegrimo    Eanieri    Johannes     Itta 


I  ?  I 

Guido  =  Ermelina  Pietro,  bishop  of  Pistoja  (108G-1105) 

(t  ante  1103) 

I , 

I  I  I  I  I 

Guido  il  marchese  =Imina    Uberta    Tegrimo    Eanieri    Udebrando,  bishop  of 
(t  ante  1124)  (Pistoja,  1105-83) 

I 

I  III 

Guidoguerra  (f  1157)  =  Trotta       Sofia  (f  1210)       Tegrimo      Eanieri 


Agnes  of       Guido  Vecchio     ^i     n     i       a  i  i  •+„      Einaldo,  bishop  of  Pistoja 
Montferrat=        (f  1215)       =  ^^^^'^'^^'^'^    ^delaita  '(iig8-87) 


I  I  II  I  . 

Guido  Magnifico    Tegrimo  (tl270)     Euggicri    Marcovald  (tl229)    Aginulf  of    several 


(t  1239)  of 
Bagno  and 
Battifolle 


of  Modigliana     (f  1225) 
and  Porciano 


of  Dovadola 


Guido 


Guidoguerra    Euggieri 
(t  1272)  I  (t  1268) 


Guido-       Simone  eight  sons 

novello        (f  1277)        [liiie  extinct] 
(t  1291)  I 


Eomena    dghtrs. 
(t  c.  1239) 


Guido 

i:      r    r\ 


Guido  Salvatico    Guido     Aginulf    Ales- 
(tl316)  I  I        sandro 

[line  extinct]  ?         Eoger 


Federigo       Guido 
fred  of 

Battifolle 


Guido    Alessandro    Aginulf    Udebrando,  bishop 
(t  1305)  of  Arezzo 

{line  extinctl; 
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The  Dutch  Power  in  Brazil 


PART  II.— THE   FIRST   CONQUESTS. 

THE  year  1628  was  for  the  West  India  Company  one  of  extra- 
ordinary activity.  Fleet  after  fleet  left  the  Dutch  ports,  well 
equipped  and  under  experienced  leaders,  to  attack  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  western  seas.  The  first  of  these,  under  Dirk  Simonszoon  van 
Uitgeest,^  consisting  of  twelve  ^  ships  and  yachts,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  on  24  Jan.,  bound  in  the  first  instance  for  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  On  the  very  same  day  a  squadron  under  Pieter  Adriaan- 
zoon  Ita  put  to  sea,  its  destination  being  the  West  Indies.  This 
detachment  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  by  other 
vessels  belonging  to  Ita's  fleet,  which  was  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  Uitgeest,  but  the  ships  of  larger  size  and  more  powerful  arma- 
ment. The  voyages  of  both  commanders  were  attended  by  excep- 
tional success.  Uitgeest  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a 
Portuguese  fleet  returning  from  Goa,  richly  laden  with  the  products 
of  the  East,  including  a  number  of  large  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  while,  besides  lesser  prizes,  on  1  Aug.,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  300  Spaniards  lost  their  lives,  Ita  made 
himself  master  of  the  two  large  and  well-equipped  galleons  the 
'  Nuestra  Seilora  delos  Piemedios '  and  the  '  S.  Jago,'  which  carried 
on  the  traffic  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Honduras,^  and 
whose  cargoes,  consisting  of  hides,  indigo,  ginger,  and  other  articles, 
were  of  great  value.  The  success  of  these  expeditions,  however, 
was  entirely  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  great  feat  of  Piet  Hein, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred."*  At  the  end  of  May  1628 
the  renowned  admiral  was  once  more  at  sea,  having  under  his 
command   a   fine   fleet   of    thirty-one,   mostly   powerful   vessels.*'^ 

'  De  Laet,  p.  132. 

-  De  Laet  (p.  124)  says  twelve,  but  only  gives  the  names  of  eleven  vessels. 

3  De  Laet,  pp.  128-30.  Antonii  Thysii  Historia  Navalis  (Lugd.  Bat.  1657),  p.  231. 
In  this  fight  Jan  Mast,  captain  of  the  '  Walcheren,'  afterwards  admiral  of  the  Brazilian 
coast,  specially  distinguished  himself. 

^  English  Histobical  Keview,  xi.  252,  note  112. 

^  For  accounts  of  the  taking  of  the  treasure  fleet  see  Antonii  Thysii  Hist.  Nav. 
pp.  240-244  ;  Gottfried,  Hist.  Aniipodum  (Frankfort,  1633),  pp.  130-44  ;  Aitzema, 
Saken  van  Staet  en  Oorlog,  i.  720-5  (on  p.  809  is  Piet  Hein's  own  report  to  the 
states-general) ;  De  Laet,  pp.  137-47  (here  is  a  complete  list  of  ships  and  armament) ; 
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His  destination  was  the  West  Indies,  his  aim  to  intercept,  if 
possible  on  their  way  to  Spain,  the  galleons  which  annually  bore 
across  the  ocean  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  To  enter  into 
a  detailed  account  of  this  famous  expedition  does  not  lie  within  my 
purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  while  cruising  off  Cuba,  Hein 
learnt  from  prisoners  that  not  only  was  the  fleet  expected,  but 
the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  the  Dutch.  This 
was  welcome  news.  A  keen  look-out  was  kept,  and  at  length,  on 
8  Sept.,  sails  were  descried  on  the  horizon.  It  was  the  longed-for 
fleet,  unsuspiciously  approaching  in  two  divisions.  The  first  of  these, 
consisting  of  nine  armed  merchantmen  laden  with  hides,  cochineal, 
indigo,  and  other  wares,  lay  to  leeward.  Hein  at  once  despatched 
a  number  of  boats  and  sloops  to  attack  them,  and,  though  they 
were  manned  by  crews  of  some  forty  men  apiece,  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  offered,  and  all  were  speedily  captured.  A  short 
distance  behind  them  followed  the  treasure  ships,  comprising  four 
large  galleons  and  two  other  vessels,  which  made  for  the  shore 
when  they  saw  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  and,  despite  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  cut  them  off,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Matanzas  before  their  adversaries  could 
come  up  with  them.  This  took  place  just  as  night  was  beginning 
to  fall,  and  the  darkness  was  utilised  in  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
cargo  to  the  land.  Early  on  the  following  morning  Hein  entered 
the  bay  with  his  fleet ;  but  after  an  exchange  of  shots  at  a  distance, 
finding  that  the  Spaniards  had  run  their  ships  aground  in  shallow 
water,  he  saw  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  boats.  Those  of 
three  ships  were  lowered,  and  filled  with  sailors  and  musketeers. 
The  general  himself  took  his  place,  according  to  his  wont,  in  one  of 
the  boats,  his  second  in  command.  Admiral  Lonck,  in  another.*^ 
Arrived  beneath  the  lofty  sides  of  the  great  galleons,  one  of  the 
Dutch  sailors,  seizing  hold  of  a  hanging  rope,  clambered  on  board  ; 
the  rest,  fired  by  his  example,  followed  as  best  they  could.  The 
Spaniards  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  assault,  and  speedily 
surrendered  on  the  condition  that  their  lives  were  spared.  Thus 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and  at  a  trifling  loss  of  life,  the  whole 
treasure  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hein.  The  vast  booty  com- 
prised 177,537  lbs.  of  silver  in  chests  and  bars,  135  lbs.  of  gold, 
37,375  hides,  2,270  chests  of  indigo,  7,961  pieces  of  logwood, 
735   chests   of   cochineal,    253   of   sugar,   besides    a    quantity   of 

Luzac,  Rijkdom  van  Holland,  i.  320  ;  Lccven  en  Daadcn  dcr  Doorluclitigstc  Zechcldcn 
door  V.  D.  B.  (Amsterdam,  1G83),  pp.  502-11. 

«  The  commander  of  a  large  fleet  under  the  West  India  Company  always  received 
the  title  of  general,  and  he  had  under  him,  as  second  in  command,  an  admiral,  and 
sometimes  also  a  vice-admiral.  The  commander  of  a  small  squadron  was  named 
commandeur  or  admiral,  with  a  vice-admiral  under  him.  These  titles,  though  ap- 
proved by  the  states-general,  did  not  confer  rank  in  the  service  of  the  state— only  in 
that  of  the  company. 
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pearls,  spices,  and  ^ther  costly  and  precious  wares.^  The  total 
was  valued  at  11,509,524  fl.,  and  sufficed  to  pay  a  dividend  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  shareholders  of  the  West  India  Company.^  This  was 
a  grievous  mistake,  and  led  to  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  company. 
Had  a  portion  been  laid  aside  to  meet  the  stress  of  future  needs, 
the  directors  might  have  been  able  to  make  head  against  the  evil 
days  that  were  to  come,  but  for  the  moment  so  prodigious  a  stroke 
of  good  fortune  turned  their  brains.  Piet  Hein  himself  was  feted 
by  municipalities  and  admiring  throngs  on  his  return  home,  and 
rewarded  by  the  state  by  being  appointed  to  the  highest  post,  after 
that  of  admiral-general  held  by  the  prince  of  Orange  himself,  in  the 
Dutch  navy,  the  post  of  lieutenant-admiral  of  Holland.  But  the 
brave  sailor  was  not  on  his  part  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  triumph 
with  which  he  was  welcomed,  but  with  characteristic  modesty,  not 
unmixed  with  scorn,  remarked  to  De  Laet,  when  he  saw  how  the 
crowds  ran  together  to  greet  him,  because  he  had  brought  back  this 
great  treasure,  *  that  he  had  done  little  to  earn  it,  and  that  when 
previously  he  had  had  real  fighting  to  do,  and  had  performed  far 
greater  deeds  than  this,  people  had  scarcely  turned  round  to  look 
at  him.'  ^  Hein,  unfortunately  for  bis  country,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignity,  as  he  fell  heroically  in  a  victorious  encounter  with 
the  Dunkirk  pirates  in  the  following  year,  and  was  honoured  by 
the  state  with  a  public  funeral  in  his  native  town  of  Delft. 

Yet  another  expedition  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  on  15  Aug. 
of  this  same  year  1628,  consisting  of  nine  ships  and  three  yachts, 
under  Adriaan  Janzoon  Pater  as  admiral  and  Marten  Thijszoon  as 
vice-admiral,  which  was  strengthened  in  the  following  spring  by  a 
reinforcement  of  five  ships  and  three  yachts  taken  from  Hein's  old 
fleet.  Admiral  Pater  distinguished  himself  by  sacking  and  burning 
the  town  of  St.  Thome  de  Guiana,  upon  the  Orinoco,  which  was  the 
chief  Spanish  settlement  in  those  parts.  Two  years  later  we  shall 
find  him,  and  also  Vice-Admiral  Thijszoon,  further  south  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  defence  of  the  first  Dutch  conquests  in 
Brazil. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  vast  efforts  made  by  the  West 
India  Company  at  this  time,  efforts  that  were  to  a  certain  extent 

•  A  complete  list  of  the  booty  is  given  in  De  Laet,  pp.  145-7,  and  Leeven  en 
Daaden,  pp.  507-11,  the  last  very  detailed. 

**  Aitzema,  Sakcn  van  Staet  en  Ooiiog,  i.  725 ;  Luzac,  liijkdom  van  Holland,  i. 
320. 

"  De  Laet,  p.  143  :  '  Dus  werdt  dese  kostelijcke  Vloot  genoeghsaem  door  sonderlinge 
bestellinghe  ende  genade  Godes  inde  handen  van  de  onse  ghelijck  gheworpen  sonder 
groote  weer  daarop  te  doen.  D'welck  de  Generael  cock  wel  erkende  want  my  wel 
ghedenckt  dat  weder  t'huys  ghekommen  zijnde  ende  siende  het  toelopen  van't  volck 
ende  de  groote  Loff  die  hem  op  alle  plaetsen  gaven  ;  my  seyde  :  siet  hoe  het  volck 
nu  raest  om  dat  soo  grooten  Schat  t'huys  brenghe  daer  weynich  voor  hebbe  ghedaen ; 
ende  te  voren  als  ick  der  voor  hadde  ghevochten  ende  verre  grooter  daden  ghedaen  als 
dese,  en  heeft  men  sich  naeuwelijcks  aen  my  ghekeert.' 
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desultory,  and  rather  partaking  of  the  nature  of  buccaneering  on  a 
large  scale  than  of  any  serious  endeavour  to  found  permanent 
colonies  or  establishments  across  the  Atlantic.  The  remonstrance 
addressed  by  the  directors  against  the  negotiations  for  a  truce  with 
Spain,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  1629,  on  the  ground  of  the 
terrible  loss  which  thereby  would  be  caused  to  the  shareholders, 
and  also  to  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  operations  which  had 
been  undertaken  against  the  king  of  Spain  suddenly  stopped,  and 
he  allowed  breathing  time  to  replenish  his  coffers,  which  were 
being  slowly  drained  by  the  cutting  off  of  his  sources  of  supply,^® 
contains  remarkable  statistics  as  to  the  armaments  of  the  com- 
pany. The  directors  claim  that  they  have  no  less  than  100 
ships  at  sea,  most  of  them  equipped  for  war,  manned  by  15,000 
sailors  and  soldiers,  and  carrying  400  bronze  pieces  of  ordnance, 
2,000  iron,  600  stone,  and  100,000  lbs.  of  powder.i^  Such  a  naval 
force  was  undoubtedly  of  the  very  greatest  advantage  to  the  state 
and  a  powerful  aid  to  the  national  defences,  and  the  arguments 
put  forward  in  their  own  self-interest  by  a  body  of  shareholders, 
who  had  their  chambers  in  all  the  seafaring  and  merchant  centres 
of  the  provinces,  could  not  fail  to  lend  strength  to  the  war  party 
in  the  states-general  and  the  council  of  state. 

One  issue  of  the  successes  of  the  year  1628  was  to  revive  the 
idea  of  an  attack  upon  Brazil.  The  failure  at  Bahia  had  proved 
how  great  were  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking,  but, 
nevertheless,  how  easily  with  prudence  and  good  fortune  these 
might  be  surmounted.  So,  after  due  deliberation,  Pernambuco  was 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  si)ot  against  which  to  direct  an 
expedition  on  a  large  scale,  partly  because  it  was  believed  that  the 
defences  of  this  portion  of  the  coast  would  be  in  a  less  prepared 
state  than  those  of  Bahia,  partly  because  of  its  known  wealth  in 
sugar  plantations,  Brazil  wood,  and  other  profitable  commodities.^^ 
Orders  were  at  once  given  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  and  the 
enrolment  of  troops,  and  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  capable 
among  the  many  experienced  seamen  of  the  time  were  secured,  so 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  under- 

'"  Aitzeraa,  Saken  van  Staet  en  Oorlog,  i.  000  :  '  goude  en  zilvere  springaders.' 
"  Ihicl.  i.  900  ;  Dc  Laet,  Kort  Verhael,  pp.  3-31  ;    Knuttel,  Catalogus  Pamph.  no. 
3909. 

'2  De  Laet,  pp.  166-7  ;  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  foil.  1-4.  This  last  work,  whose 
full  title  is  Memorias  Diariasde  la  Guerra  del  Brasil  por  discurso  de  nueve  anos  desde 
el  de  1630,  escritas  por  Duarte  de  Alburquerque  Coello  (Madrid,  1654),  is  an  authority  of 
the  very  first  value  for  the  Portuguese  side.  Duarte  de  Alburquerque  or  Albuquerque 
was  the  proprietor  of  Pernambuco,  and  himself  an  eye-witness  of  all  he  relates  from 
August  1631  ;  for  the  previous  portion  he  relied  upon  the  equally  authentic  information 
contained  in  the  despatches,  letters,  and  probably  the  diary  of  his  brother  Matthias, 
who,  as  the  narrative  will  show,  was  sent  out  by  the  Spanish  government  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  colony,  and  was  better  qualified  than  any  one  else  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  military  operations. 
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taking.  As  Hein  waS|not  available,  Hendrik  Corneliszoon  Lonck, 
who  had  so  lately  distinguished  himself  as  second  in  command  at 
the  capture  of  the  treasure  fleet,  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  title  of  general ;  Pieter  Adriaanzoon  Ita,  just  returned 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Honduras  galleons,  accepted  the  post  of 
admiral;  Joost  van  Trappen,  surnamed  Banckart,  that  of  vice- 
admiral  ;  Cornelis  Claesz  Melck-Meydt  that  of  schout-hy-nachtf  or 
rear-admiral ;  and  under  these  Uitgeest,  Jol,  Kat,  Sickes,  and 
other  tried  sea  captains,  w^ho  had  already  given  proofs  of  courage 
and  conduct.  As  colonel  or  commander  of  the  military  force  the 
Jonckh^er  Diederik  van  Waerdenburgh  was  chosen,  an  admirable 
selection,  as  the  subsequent  narrative  will  clearly  show.^^ 

On  17  May  1629  the  first  squadron,  that  of  the  chamber  of 
Zealand,  set  sail  under  Vice-Admiral  Banckart,  consisting  of  five 
ships  and  one  yacht,  the  flagship,  the  '  Princess  Amelia,'  being  of  600 
tons  burden  with  38  guns,  and  manned  by  154  sailors  and  200 
soldiers.  On  23  June  these  were  followed  by  five  ships  and  one 
yacht  from  the  Texel;  among  these  was  the  '  Salamander,' ^'^  of 
whose  voyage  in  particular  and  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
expedition  as  a  whole  such  an  interesting  record  has  been  left  by  a 
young  Strassburger  of  good  position,  Ambrose  Eichsofifer,  who, 
smitten  with  the  love  of  adventure,  had  enrolled  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer in  Waerdenburgh's  force.  Lastly,  on  27  June  the  general 
himself  in  his  flagship,  the  'Amsterdam'  (1,000  tons  burden,  with  24 
bronze  and  18  iron  guns,  manned  by  155  sailors  and  107  soldiers), 
accompanied  by  Admiral  Ita  in  *  Den  Hollandschen  Thuyn '  (800 
tons,  16  bronze  and  22  iron  guns,  118  sailors,  102  soldiers),  with  six 
other  ships  and  three  yachts,  put  to  sea.  Eichsoffer  gives  curious 
details  as  to  the  food  and  mode  of  life  on  board  a  man-of-war  in 
1629.  As  a  landsman  all  was  strange  to  him  and  far  from 
agreeable.  He  comments  on  the  fact  that  they  had  no  tables,  and 
that  they  were  only  allowed  meat  on  two  days  in  the  week,  and  a 
rasher  of  bacon  on  a  third ;  on  the  other  hand  each  man  was  sup- 
plied with  an  allowance  of  three  cheeses — the  best  Gouda,  let  us 

'^  De  Laet  (pp.  167-9)  gives  the  fullest  details  about  the  expedition  and  its  com- 
manders, with  the  names,  size,  firmaments,  and  crews  of  the  several  vessels ;  also 
Aitzema,  Saken  van  Staet  en  Oorlog,  i.  993  ;  Kommelijn,  Leven  eyi  Bedryf  van 
Frederick  Hendrick  van  Nassamv,  i.  92.  To  these  must  be  added  another  authority 
to  which  frequent  reference  will  be  made,  Ambrosii  Bichsoffers  Brassiliayiisch  und 
Wcst-Indianische  Beisc-Besclircihiincj  (Strassburg,  bey  Josias  Stadeln,  a°  1677), 
pp.  40-2.  Eichsoffer  tells  us  that  he  was  born  5  Feb.  1612,  and  was  therefore  only  seven- 
teen years  old  when  he  enlisted  in  the  West  India  Company's  service.  He  sprang  from 
good  Strassburg  merchant  families  on  both  sides  ;  his  maternal  grandfather  fought  at 
Lepanto.  Two  years  before  this  he  left  home  to  complete  his  education.  He  spent 
1627  at  Sedan,  1628  at  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Mainz,  Coin,  and  Amsterdam.  Here  on 
20  April  he,  as  a  volunteer,  was  with  eighty-four  others  shipped  on  the  '  Salamander  ' 
for  transport  in  Lonck's  fleet  to  Brazil. 

'^  The  '  Salamander,'  Captain  Pieter  Fransz,  600  tons,  38  guns,  138  sailors, 
85  soldiers,  a  three-decker  (Eichsoffer,  p.  3 ;  De  Laet,  p.  167). 
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Consisting  of  Ten   Studies 
BY  ARTHUR  W.   FOX,   M.A 


THE  title  of  this  work  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  heroes  of  the  ten  Studies  of 
which  it  is  made  up  was  a  bachelor.  Its  intention  is 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  lives  of  these  eminent 
bachelors,  of  which  the  author  has  made  a  special 
study,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  considerable  time. 
In  several  cases  he  has  been  able  to  throw  fresh  light 
upon  some  points  in  the  respective  careers  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  he  has 
been  able  to  correct  some  serious  mistakes  in  the  works 
of  previous  biographers,  and  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
ambassador's  two  embassies  to  Savoy.  Furthermore,  he 
has  been  able  to  supply  materials  for  the  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  afore-mentioned  worthy,  which 
will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  his  too  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. 


t 


The  author  has  chosen  his  bachelors  according  to  a 
rude  classification,  and  made  them  representative  of 
different  kinds  of  occupations  or  professions.  The  school- 
master, parson,  bishop,  archbishop,  physician,  poet, 
traveller,  courtier,  ambassador,  and  humorist  are  all 
represented  ;  and  though  this  work  will  not  by  any 
means  exhaust  the  list  of  eminent  bachelors  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  at  least  fairly  representative. 

Wherever  it  has  been  possible  portraits  have  been 
inserted,  and  as  far  as  could  be  contrived  these  have 
been  reproduced  from  photographs  of  the  best  extant 
engravings  of  the  respective  bachelors.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  Peacham  no  portrait  has  been  procurable,  but  a 
facsimile  of  a  page  of  his  Compleat  Gentleman,  with  a 
manuscript  note  by  John  Evelyn,  the  famous  diarist, 
has  taken  its  place.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
author  possesses  a  unique  copy  of  this  once  well-known 
book,  with  many  autograph  notes  by  Evelyn,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  make  one  or  two  points  of  additional 
interest  in  his  sketch  of  Henry  Peacham. 

Of  Cowley  two  portraits  have  been  given,  together 
with  a  picture  of  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
this  difficult  poet,  and  the  conclusions  attained  differ  in 
several  respects  from  those  which  are  usually  main- 
tained. I 

Finally,  the  author  hopes  to  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  times  in  which 
each  of  the  bachelors  described  lived.  He  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  work  correct,  and  he  has  prefixed 
a  list  of  the  principal  authorities  consulted,  with  a  brief 
note  of  the  value  of  each,  to  facilitate  further  study 
on  the  part  of  his  readers,  if  they  desire. 
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hope— which  he  could  consume  at  his  own  free  will,  but  with  a 
constant  check  upon  over-indulgence  before  his  eyes  in  the  know- 
ledge that  this  provision  had  to  last  for  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 
But  bad  though  the  food  might  be,  the  drink  was  worse.  Scarcely 
had  they  started  when  the  water  began  to  stink,  and  grew  more 
and  more  nauseous  as  they  proceeded.  The  appointed  rendezvous 
was  in  the  first  place  the  Canaries,  then  Tenerife,  and  on 
18  August  Lonck  found  himself  under  the  last-named  island  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  ships  and  yachts.  These,  in  order  to  keep  the 
better  look-out  for  strange  sails,  whether  friends  and  foes,  the 
general  divided  into  two  squadrons,  one,  under  his  own  command, 
to  sail  eastwards,  the  other,  under  the  rear-admiral,  Melck-Meydt,'^ 
westwards,  but  so  as  to  meet  each  evening  under  the  Punta  de  Naga. 
On  23  August  Lonck  with  his  eight  vessels,  while  thus  cruising 
between  Tenerife  and  the  Grand  Canary,  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self at  the  peep  of  da'wn  in  the  presence  of  a  great  Spanish  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Frederico  de  Toledo,  the  conqueror  of 
San  Salvador,  which  w^as  on  its  w^ay  to  the  West  Indies,  and  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  forty  vessels,  most  of  them  very  large  ships.''^ 
Seeing  the  overwhelming  odds,  the  Dutch  commander  did  his 
utmost  to  get  the  w^eather  gauge  of  his  opponent,  and  to  get  round 
the  point  of  Canary ;  but  finding  himself  unable  to  effect  this,  the 
only  course  left  to  the  Netherlanders  was  to  turn  about  and  boldly 
sail  through  the  enemy's  fleet.  Suddenly  w-heeling  round,  therefore, 
Lonck's  squadron  bore  down  with  all  sail  set  before  a  strong  E.N.E. 
breeze  past  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards,  some  of  whom  were 
too  far  off  to  attempt  to  cross  his  path  ;  most  of  the  others  made 
way  on  his  approach ;  only  three  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  wind- 
ward. These  three,  from  one  of  which  the  admiral's  flag  was 
flying,  opened  so  fierce  a  fire  upon  the  nearest  of  the  Dutch  vessels 
that  the  balls  fell  like  hail ;  ^^  but  only  tw^o  men,  in  the  '  Overijssel,' 
one  of  them  the  captain,  were  killed.  One  of  the  galleons  tried  to 
throw  herself  across  the  bow  of  the  '  Amsterdam,'  but  missed,  and  as 
she  fell  off  to  leeward  Lonck  poured  his  whole  broadside  into  her 
with  such  effect  that  loud  shrieking  and  groans  were  heard  to 
arise  from  the  ship.^^  Towards  evening  the  Dutch  succeeded  in 
rounding  the  Punta  de  Naga,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Spaniards 
during  the  night,  but  in  vain.  Owing  to  their  superior  sailing 
qualities  Lonck's  ships   gradually  increased  the  advantage  they 


'^  Ita  was  at  this  time  with  two  vessels  at  the  Grand  Canary ;  Banckart  with  otlier 
two  was  saihng  from  Madeira. 

'«  Antonii  Thysii  Hist.  Nav.  pp.  250-1 ;  De  Laet,  p.  169  ;  Kommehjn,  p.  93  ;  Van 
der  Capellen,  Gedenkschriften,  p.  578 ;   Brito  Freyre,  p.  163. 

^'  '  GheKjck  oft  ghehagelt  hadde  '  (De  Laet,  p.  170). 

*^  *  Soo  datter  groot  geschreeuw  ende  ghekerm  in't  selve  schip  wierde  ghehoord  ' 
{ibid.) 
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had  gained,  and  when  morning  dawned  only  eleven  pursuers  were 
in  sight.  On  perceiving  this  the  Dutch  admiral  at  once  drew  up 
his  line  in  close  order  to  await  their  attack.  But  no  attack  was 
made ;  the  enemy  finding  themselves  so  few  in  number,  and 
thinking  probably  that  the  Dutch  must  have  been  reinforced, 
deemed  prudence  the  better  part  of  valour  and  went  on  their  way 
to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  their  fleet.  It  was  a  most  fortunate 
escape.  No  doubt  Toledo,  whose  orders  were  explicit  that  he 
should  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  secure  the  safe  convoy  of  the 
fleets  homeward-bound  from  the  Honduras,  Terra  Firma,  and  New 
Spain,  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk  of  delay  in  an  encounter  with 
so  small  a  force  as  Lonck's  appeared  to  be.^^ 

By  6  Sept.  the  Dutch  commander  had  collected  about  half  his 
force,  twenty-seven  vessels  in  all,  at  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  and 
here  for  several  long  weary  months  he  lay  a.nxiously  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  rest  of  the  expedition.  Not  till  29  Oct.,  when  he 
was  already  seriously  thinking  about  returning  home,  was  Lonck's 
mind  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  yacht  *  Eendracht,'  w^hich  had 
been  despatched  by  the  directors  to  inform  him  of  the  causes  of  the 
delay.  The  news  brought  was  of  a  startling  character.  A  simul- 
taneous invasion  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  Spaniards  and  the 
imperialists,  at  the  moment  when  their  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  engaged  upon  the  siege  of  Hertogenbosch, 
had  placed  the  country  in  the  utmost  danger.  At  this  conjuncture 
the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  when  the  enemy  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  land,  placed  with  the 
utmost  patriotism  all  their  available  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
state.  The  troops  which  had  been  enrolled  by  Waerdenburgh 
were  sent  to  occupy  the  Veluwe  and  the  city  of  Utrecht ;  sloops  and 
boatmen  were  despatched  to  break  down  or  burn  the  bridges,  and 
a  loan  of  600,000  fl.  advanced  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  crisis.^^ 
The  genius  of  their  great  stadtholder  had,  however,  been  sufficient 
to  dissipate  the  danger  speedily.  Hertogenbosch  and  Wesel  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  the  campaign  had  ended  in  a  complete 
triumph  for  the  Netherlanders.  This  being  so,  the  company  were 
now  making  all  haste  in  pushing  on  the  departure  of  the  belated 
ships.  During  the  months  of  October  and  November  these  were 
all  despatched,  and  at  length,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months 

'^  This  is  expressly, stated  by  Brito  Freyre,  p.  163.  De  Laet  gives  extracts  from  a 
number  of  captured  letters  containing  accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  Toledo's  fleet, 
pp.  177-9.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Carthagena,  15  Jan.  1630,  the  following  allusion  is 
made  to  the  encounter  with  Lonck  :  '  Den  dry  en  twintigsten  der  selver  maendt  dese 
Armada  slaeghs  gheweest  met  acht  Hollandschen  schepen  de  welcke  beneden  de  wintlt 
waren  maer  alsoo  de  selve  wel  konden  zeilen  en  extraordinaris  wel  gheraonteert 
waren,  soo  zijnde  naer  wel  schieten  van  d'een  ende  d'ander  zijde  verlaten.' 

2"  Van  der  Capellen,  Ged^kschriften,  pp.  507,  526-7,  600  ;  English  Histofucal 
Beview,  v.  61-62  (1890). 
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and  twenty-four  days  at  St.  Vincent,  Lonck  found  all  his  fleet 
assembled  round  him.  The  following  day,  the  19th,  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  on  the  26th  the  expedition 
entered  upon  its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  that  had  ever  sailed  from  Holland.  It  con- 
sisted in  all  of  fifty-two  ships  and  yachts,  together  with  thirteen 
sloops  armed  with  four  to  six  guns,  and  in  addition  to  these  two 
small  vessels  captured  from  the  enemy ;  the  whole  were  manned 
by  3,780  seamen,  carried  3,500  soldiers,  and  mounted  1,170  guns.^^ 
Before  describing  its  further  fortunes  it  would  be  well  now  to  turn 
our  attention  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  inquire  what  steps  were 
being  taken  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  threatened  colony  of  Brazil 
itself  to  resist  the  imminent  attack. 

The  equipment  of  so  large  an  armament  in  the  various  Dutch 
ports  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  court  of  Brussels,  and 
before  the  end  of  1629  the  infanta  Isabella  gave  timely  warning  to 
the  Madrid  authorities  of  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Pernambuco. 
A  despatch  boat  was  accordingly  at  once  sent  to  Oliveira  at  Bahia, 
requesting  him  to  put  San  Salvador  and  Olinda  in  a  state  of 
defence.  With  this  step,  however,  the  home  government  were  for 
the  present  content.  The  Spanish  treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
owing  to  the  recent  capture  of  the  treasure  fleet.  This  had  been  a 
very  heavy  loss  in  itself,  and  had  besides  necessitated  a  very  large 
outlay  in  the  equipment  of  Toledo's  protective  expedition.  Olivares, 
therefore,  finding  that  there  was  great  delay  in  the  starting  of  the 
Dutch  force,  and  wishing  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  sending 
out  yet  another  armada  to  Brazil,  showed  no  inclination  to  burden 
the  impoverished  country  with  any  unnecessary  charges.'-"^ 

It  happened  that  in  the  spring  of  1630  Matthias  de  Albuquerque, 
who  had  already  shown  military  capacity  in  the  struggle  for  Bahia 
in  1625,  chanced  to  be  in  Spain.  Being  the  brother  of  Duarte  de 
Albuquerque,  the  proprietor  of  Pernambuco,  and  having  himself  a 
considerable  stake  in  the  welfare  of  that  territory,  Olivares  rightly 
judged  that  he  was  the  man  who  would  be  most  fitted,  both  from 
his  proved  capacity  and  from  motives  of  private  interest,  to  under- 
take its  defence.  He  therefore  received  the  king's  commands  to 
come  to  Madrid,  and  was  on  24  May  1630  nominated  to  the  post  of 
sriperintendente  na  guerra  e  fortificador  das  capifaneas  de  norte.  His 
orders  were  to  visit  Bio  Grande,  Paraiba,  Tamarica,  and  Pernambuco, 
and  put  them  in  a  state  of  defence.     He  hoped  that  a  considerable 

2*  De  Laet,  pp.  174 -C.  The  different  chambers  contributed  as  follows  : — Amster- 
dam, 14  ships,  6  yachts ;  Zealand,  7  ships,  3  yachts  ;  Maas,  5  ships,  3  yachts  ;  North 
Quarter,  4  ships,  2  yachts;  Groningen  (Stadt  en  Landen),  5  ships,  2  yachts.  Kichs- 
offer  makes  the  total  56,  including  some  small  vessels  not  reckoned  by  De  Laet. 
Albuquerque  with  gross  exaggeration  gives  the  number  of  ships  as  seventy,  of  soldiers 
as  8,000,  of  sailors  5,000  ;  so  likewise  the  other  Spanish  and  Portuguese  authorities. 


i;  --  For  a  defence  of  Olivares  see  fSanta  Teresa,  p.  90. 
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armament  would  hav^  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  in  this  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
words  of  Olivares,  his  object  was  for  the  present  to  avoid  expendi- 
ture, and  when  Albuquerque  arrived  at  Lisbon  he  found  only  a 
single  caravel  with  twenty- seven  soldiers,  and  two  smaller  vessels 
containing  munitions.^^  With  these  the  high-spirited  young  man  ^^ 
set  sail  on  12  Aug.,  and  arrived  at  Olinda  19  Oct.  He  found 
affairs  in  even  a  worse  state  than  he  had  anticipated.  There  were 
only  130  soldiers  in  the  whole  province.  The  fortifications  were  in 
ruins,  the  inhabitants  without  military  experience  or  training,  and 
with  few  arms.  Matthias  set  to  work  at  once  ^-^  with  the  assistance 
of  the  sargento  mor,  Pietro  Correa  di  Gama,  a  veteran  of  the 
Flemish  wars,  who  had  been  sent  some  months  previously  by  the 
governor  of  Bahia  to  assume  the  command  in  Pernambuco.  The 
half- dismantled  forts  were  repaired  and  new  ones  erected,  the 
governor  himself  encouraging  the  others  by  working  with  his  own 
hands.  He  also  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  raise  fresh  troops, 
and,  having  succeeded  in  getting  together  some  2,000  men,  to  give 
to  these  raw  recruits  such  training  as  time  and  circumstances 
permitted.  Fortunately  the  long  delay  in  the  assembling  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  gave  him  breathing  time,  and  of  this,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  availed  himself  to  the  full. 

Meanwhile,  as  already  related,  on  the  morrow  of  Christmas 
day  Lonck  had  started  from  St.  Vincent  with  his  whole  force. 
Piichsoffer  ^^  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiences  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  attended  by  much  sickness  and  mortality. 
Already  on  1  Jan.  more  than  800  men  had  fallen  ill,  and  on 
30  Jan.  246  had  died,  and  1,200  were  on  the  sick  list.  On 
3  Feb.  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  sighted,  but,  owing  to  a  south-east 
wind  with  a  strong  stream  setting  north,  the  Dutch  commander 
was  obliged  to  put  out  to  sea  again,  nor  was  it  until  the  13th 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  his  fleet  round  into  the  offing  of 
Olinda.  A  council  of  war  was  now  held  to  decide  on  the  method 
of  procedure.  It  was  found  that  there  were  only  2,515  sailors 
and  2,325  soldiers  fit  for  service.^^  It  was  determined,  however, 
that  an  attack  should  be  at  once  delivered,  and  orders  were 
given  that  the  soldiers  under  W^aerdenburgh  should  be  placed  on 
sixteen  vessels  to  effect  a  landing,  while  the  fleet  under  Lonck  and 
Ita  assailed  the  sea  defences. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  describing  the  important  events 
which  were  now  to  take  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account   of    the    curious    natural     features    of    the    remarkable 

'^■■'  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Dim:  fol.  5  ;  Brito  Freyre,  p.  164. 

'^^  Kommelijn,  i.  90.     He  was  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

25  Albuquerque,  foil.  5-11 ;  Brito  Freyre,  pp.  115-68  ;    Santa  Teresa,  p.  91. 

2«  Eichsoffer,  pp.  42-50 ;  De  Laet,  p.  184.  '''  De  Laet,  p.  185. 


:^. 
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locality  which  the  Dutch  expedition  was  preparing  to  attack, 
and  which  for  so  many  years  was  to  be  the  centre  of  Dutch 
power  in  Brazil.  Along  the  entire  Brazilian  coast  there  runs  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  a  long,  flat,  and  thick  ridge  of 
rocks,  which  in  some  places  is  twenty,  in  others  thirty  paces 
broad,  and  in  this  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  openings  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  ships.^^  One  of  these  openings 
existed  at  a  spot  about  two  leagues  north  of  the  city  of  Olinda, 
and  three  others  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  south.  The 
city  of  Olinda  itself,  the  capital  of  Pernambueo,  was  situated  on 
a  hill,  or  rather  a  group  of  hills,  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  Cape  St.  Augustin.  At  this  time  it  was  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition.^^  The  population  numbered  about  3,000,^^  and 
among  these  some  200  wealthy  merchants.  Like  all  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements  it  was  rich  in  religious  houses  and 
churches,  there  being  four  cloisters — Jesuit,  Capuchin,  Dominican, 
Benedictine — a  nunnery,  and  seven  churches.  Below  the  town,  on 
the  south-west,  flowed  the  river  Biberibe,  before  the  mouth  of 
which  lay  a  long  sandy  spit.  At  the  extremity  of  this  was  a 
village  known  as  Povo,  or  the  Eeciff,  consisting  chiefly  of  ware- 
houses,   and    serving  as   the  port   of   Olinda,   the  spit   aforesaid 

I  affording  an  easy  road  of  communication  between  the  two  places. 

'  Beyond  Povo,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  of  shallow 

water,   was  an  island  lying  between  the  two  arms  of  the   river 

j  Capibaribe,   called    Antonio   Yaz,   after    the   name   of    a    former 

proprietor.  Between  the  outer  ridge  of  rock,  which  fronted  the 
ocean,  and  the  inner  ridge  of  sand,  which  formed  the  bar  of  the 
rivers,  and  which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the 
Stone  and  the  Sand  Eeciffs  respectively,  was  enclosed  a  consider- 
able sheet  of  water,  named  the  Pozo,  which  being  from  eighteen 

j  to  nineteen  feet  in  depth  formed  a  safe  and  sheltered  haven.     It 

has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  were  three  entrances 
through  the  Stone  Eeciff  into  this  harbour,  one  on  the  north,  the 
Barra,  available  for  large  vessels,  two  on  the  south,  the  Barrette 
dos  Affogados  and  the  Passa  de  los  Corrales,  which  admitted  only 
smaller  craft  to  pass.'^^ 

'^^  The  best  contemporary  description  of  the  natural  features  of  Olinda  and  the 
Beciff  is  to  be  found  in  Nieuhof's  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Dutch  Brazil.  It  may  be 
read  in  Pinkerton's  voyages,  vol.  xiv.  p.  708,  &c. 

-^  Santa  Teresa,  p.  90,  writes,  '  Olinda  che  in  nobilta  e  ricchezze  pareggiavasi 
alle  piii  opulenti  di  America.' 

=*»  Brito  Freyre,  p.  170.  De  Laet  says  2,000,  p.  190  (exclusive  of  cloisters) ;  ride 
also  Arnoldus  Montanus,  De  Nieuive  en  Onhchcnde  Wcrelt  (Amst.  1071),  pp.  387-8. 

^'  De  Laet,  p.  191 ;   Kommelijn,  i.   91.     There  are  in   contemporary  writers  a 

number  of  good  maps  of  Olinda,  the  Eeciff,  and  their  surroundings,  illustrating  the 

operations  of  the  Dutch  forces  under  Lonck  and  Waerdenburgh.     Among  these  may  be 

;i  mentioned  those  in  Kichsoffer's  narrative,  in  Gottfried's  Historia  Antipodiun  sine 

t,  Novi  Orbis,  1631,  also  in  a  pamphlet  in  the  British  Museum  (9772,  aaa,  33),  1030,  of 
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The  defences  of  tMis  liai^bGur  consisted. of  two  forts,  one  named 
San  Jorge,  between  Olinda  and  the  village  (the  Eeciff),  origin- 
ally intended  as  a  guard  house  against  the  Indians,  but  now 
strengthened,^^  and  another  on  tlie  Stone  Eeciff,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Barra,  known  as  San  Francisco.  On  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  Dutch  fleet  Albuquerque  had  taken  all  possible 
precautions,  as  far  as  his  limited  resources  permitted,  to  make  the 
Pozo  and  the  Eeciff  impregnable  to  an  attack  from  the  sea.^^  The 
garrisons  and  armaments  of  the  forts  were  personally  inspected  by 
the  governor,  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries,  and  two  tried 
soldiers  appointed  to  their  command.  Captain  Antonio  de  Lima 
to  San  Jorge,  Captain  Manuel  Pacheco  d'Aguiar  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Within  the  Barra  sixteen  ships  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
chained  together  and  filled  with  combustibles,  and  Captain  Amaro 
de  Quiros  had  orders  to  fire  them  should  the  Netherlanders  attempt 
to  force  the  passage.^^  Two  ships  were  also  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nuno  de  Mello  de  Albuquerque  to  hold  the  narrower 
passages.  For  the  defence  of  the  Eeciff  entrenchments  were 
thrown  up  and  armed  with  cannon  from  the  ships ;  and  two 
batteries,  each  mounting  eight  guns,  were  erected  on  either  side  of 
Fort  Jorge.  Having  taken  these  vigorous  measures  of  precaution 
for  the  security  of  the  port,  the  attention  of  the  governor  was 
next  bestowed  upon  Olinda,  where  his  presence  was  even  more 
urgently  required  than  on  the  Pozo,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Dutch  commanders  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  by  the  fleet  on  the  sea  defences  and  by  the  soldiery,  under 
Waerden burgh,  on  the  town  of  Olinda.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  as  on  the  evening  of  14  Feb.  sixteen  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  the  rear-admiral,  Claes  Corneliszoon  Melck-Meydt, 
having  the  main  body  of  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  northwards,  to 
effect,  if  possible,  a  landing  above  the  town,  while  Lonck  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  ran  south  to  get  to  the  windward  of  the  harbour. 

The  manoeuvre  of  the  admiral,  whose  movements  we  will  first 
follow,  was  successfully  carried  out.  On  the  next  morning,  the 
15th,  in  lovely  weather  before  a  fair  breeze,  his  ships  came  into 
the  offing,  prepared  for  action.     His  orders  w^ere  that  the  *  Leeuw- 

which  more  will  be  said  below,  entitled  A  True  Belation  of  the  Vanquishing  of  the 
Toicne  Olinda,  &c. 

■*■-  Albuquerque,  fol.  6 ;  Menezes,  Portugal  Restaurado,  i.  57  ;  Santa  Teresa,  p.  91 
Brito  Freyre,  p.  176. 

^^  Albuquerque,  fol.  11.  This  writer  expressly  states  this :  '  Hizo  poner  cables  por 
las  patillas  de  los  timones,  para  que  se  encadenassen,  i  que  se  enraraassem  de  brusca,  i 
alquitran  i  otros  artificios  de  fuego  .  .  .  quando  lo  intentasse  ordeno  se  diessen  fuego 
los  echo  navios.  Luego  despues  destos  tenia  otros  ocho  eon  la  misma  prevencion.' 
The  Dutch  authorities  speak  only  of  sunken  ships — i.e.  the  writer  of  the  Tt'ue  Relation 
says,  '  The  governor  had  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  the  Eecife  (namelie,  the 
Poso  and  Barrete)  with  soncken  ships  ; '  similarly  De  Laet,  p.  186.  Possibly  they  werq 
sunk,  before  being  fired,  by  the  cannonade  of  the  Dutch  themselves. 
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inne  '  and  five  other  ships,  manned  only  by  sailors,  were  to  sail 
through  the  Barra,  and  then  to  anchor  between  the  two  forts  and 
bombard  them.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  nine  yachts  under 
Admiral  Ita,  each  carrying  twenty  sailors  and  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  which  were  to  be  ready  to  run  into  the  harbour  under 
cover  of  the  ships,  as  soon  as  the  forts  were  silenced.  Two  other 
ships  were  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  possible,  force  the  Barrette. 
Lonck  himself  took  up  his  post  with  the  rest  of  his  force  close 
to  the  reef,  on  the  alert  and  prepared  to  take  action  as  circum- 
stances should  direct.^^  The  'Leeuwinne'  and  her  five  comrades 
accordingly  advanced  gallantly,  and  did  their  utmost  to  effect 
their  entrance  into  the  Pozo,  but  without  result.  The  barrier 
opposed  by  the  double  line  of  ships  chained  together  effectually 
prevented  a  passage.  These  were  intended  to  have  been  used  as 
fire  ships,  but  when  sunk  by  the  storm  of  balls  poured  upon 
them  by  the  Dutch  ^''  they  presented,  perhaps,  an  even  more 
formidable  obstacle  than  when  afloat.  In  a  similar  way  the 
attempt  to  enter  the  Pozo  through  the  Barrette  channel  failed. 
After  a  brave  defence  the  ship  of  Nuno  de  Mello  de  Albuquerque 
was  sunk,  but  not  before  its  captain  had  removed  the  guns,  and 
had  caused  his  crew  to  scuttle  three  other  ships  laden  with 
stones  in  its  rear.  Lonck  meanwhile  at  long  range  from  outside  the 
reef  had  engaged  the  forts  in  a  fierce  cannonade,  which  lasted  for 
i  six  hours,  but  without  causing  much  serious  damage,  his  men  being 

prevented  from  taking  accurate  aim,  owing  to  the  rolling  of  the  sea.^*^ 
In  the  afternoon  Matthias  do  Albuquerque,  on  hearing  the 
continuous  roar  of  the  firing,  and  seeing  the  harbour  enveloped  in 
smoke,  hurried  back  from  Olinda,  and  visited  both  the  forts  in 
person.**^'  He  found  all  well,  and  learned  that  the  bombardment, 
though  so  heavy  and  long  sustained,  was  doing  little  harm ;  indeed, 
the  loss  of  life  among  the  defenders  seems  to  have  been  ridiculously 
small,  not  amounting,  according  to  Portuguese  authorities,  to  more 
than  four  killed  and  six  wounded.  As  evening  drew  on  Lonck  saw 
that  his  efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  harbour  were  fruitless,  and 
accordingly  gave  directions  to  cease  firing  and  withdraw  the  ships 
out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries.     The  naval   assault  had 

3»  De  Laet,  pp.  185-G  ;  Aitzema,  iii.  994 ;  Kommelijn,  pp.  97-8  ;  Biito  Freyre, 
p.  170 ;  Raphael  de  Jesus,  Castrioto  Lusitano,  p.  27  ;  Santa  Teresa,  p.  90  ;  A  True 
Relation,  p.  4. 

='^  This,  as   stated  in  note  33,  is  the   most  probable  explanation  of   what  took 
t  place,  reconciling  as  it  does  the  statement  of  Albuquerque  with  the  Dutch  narratives 

of  the  fight. 

■•*«  Eaphael  de  Jesus,  p.  27.      '  The  forts  also  plaied  hostilie  upon  the    ships,  and 

with  advantage,  for  the  ships  could  not  shoot  level  by  rea  son  of  the  wavering  of  the 

sea,  and  when  they  lighted  upon  the  walls  it  made  onelie  whit  spots  w  ithout  doing 

',  anie   damage  to  the  forts,  onelie  a  little  at  the  verie  top  of   the  walls  '   {A  True 

j|  Belatlon,  p.  4). 

\  '^  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar,  fol.  16. 
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ended  in  failure  in  this  first  encounter,  as  naval  assaults  upon 
land  defences  have  so  often  failed  unless  adequately  supported 
by  a  military  force  on  shore.  The  admiral,  however,  had  not  to 
wait  long  before  such  combined  operations  were  successfully 
employed. 

The  squadron  convoying  Waerdenburgh  and  his  army  mean- 
while sped  on  its  way,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  came  to  land 
through  an  opening  in  the  reef  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Pao 
Amorello.  All  the  day  was  occupied  in  bringing  the  troops  on 
shore  on  board  the  sloops  and  boats  ;  Waerdenburgh  was  himself 
the  first  to  land,  so  as  to  be  able  personally  to  superintend  the 
operations,  and  keep  his  men  w^ell  in  hand  to  resist  any  sudden 
attack  from  the  enemy.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  interfere 
with  the  disembarkation.  A  few  Portuguese  were  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  no  opposition  was  offered.  The  number  of  men  under 
Waerdenburgh's  command,  as  given  by  Ambrose  Piichsoffer,  in  all 
probability  with  the  utmost  exactness,  amounted  to  2,101  soldiers 
and  699  seamen,  with  two  three-pound  pieces,  and  in  addition  to 
these  300  sailors  for  the  train.^^  The  troops,  as  they  landed,  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and,  as  night  drew  on  and  dense  woods 
lay  at  a  short  distance  from  their  right  flank,  they  were  bivouacked 
upon  the  beach,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise. Eichsoffer,  to  whom  we  owe  such  an  interesting  personal 
narrative  of  these  events,  brings  the  scene  more  vividly  before  us 
by  telling  us  how,  as  he  stood  on  watch  between  ten  o'clock  and  mid- 
night, worried  by  the  flies,  and  constantly  on  the  alert  through 
false  alarms,  he  recalled  that  exactly  eighteen  years  before,  at 
that  very  hour,  he  had  himself  first  seen  the  light  in  the  good  city 
of  Strassburg.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  situation  for  so  young  a 
man  thus  to  be  standing  on  the  shore  of  that  vast  and  wonderful 
continent,  to  visit  which  he  had  adventured  so  much ;  but  the  sense 
of  exultation  was  evidently  calmed  and  solemnised  by  the  thought 
of  the  unknown  dangers  that  lay  before  him  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  recollection  that  it  was  his  birthday  brought  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tropic  night  soft  memories  of  his  old  home  near 
the  far-off  Khine.  But  with  the  first  dawn  the  call  to  arms 
quickly  put  an  end  to  sentiment  and  moralising  in  the  presence 
of  the   stern   realities   of  the   situation.      The   first   act    of    the 

="*  Eichsoffer,  p.  53.  De  Laet  gives  about  2,100  soldiers,  700  sailors  (p.  185). 
Waerdenburgh,  in  his  despatch  to  the  states-general  (Brit.  Mus.  Pamph.,  a  contempo- 
rary translation  into  English),  says  :  '  We  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  twoo 
places,  to  witte  I  with  2,400  soldiers  and  300  saylers,  with  300  saylers  more  to  the 
traine.'  The  only  difference  here  is  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  strictly 
military  and  naval  contingents  is  not  the  same  as  with  Eichsoffer.  The  figures  of 
the  latter  bear  the  appearance  of  authenticity.  The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  exag- 
gerate the  number  largely.  Albuquerque  speaks  of  4,000  men,  Santa  Teresa  of  6,000. 
Eaphael  de  Jesus,  however  (p.  28),  on  this  occasion  gives  the  numbers  correctly. 
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general  was  to  order  all  the  boats  to  return  to  the  ships,^^  thus 
plainly  telling  his  men  that  there  lay  before  them  no  hope  of  safety 
except  in  victory.  Prayers  were  then  offered  up,  after  which 
Waerdenburgh  proceeded  to  divide  his  force  into  three  divisions. 
The  advance  guard  consisted  of  934  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Adolf  van  Elst,  the  centre  of  1,049  men,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Herman  Gottfried  van  Stein- Callenfels,  the  rear-guard  of 
965  men,  under  Major  Foucke-Honcx.  Waerdenburgh  himself 
accompanied  the  vanguard,  and  as  soon  as  all  was  ready  the 
troops  began  to  march  along  the  beach,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Jew, 
Antonio  Diaz  Paparrobale,''^  formerly  a  merchant  in  Olinda,  in  the 
direction  of  that  town,  which  lay  some  six  miles  to  the  south. 
They  met  with  no  resistance  until  they  arrived  at  the  Kio  Doce,  a 
tidal  river,  behind  which,  strongly  entrenched,  they  found  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  awaiting  them.  It  was  now  6  a.m., 
and  for  a  short  time  Waerdenburgh  halted  his  men  until  the  ebb, 
which  had  now  set  in,  should  render  the  stream  fordable. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Matthias  de  Albuquerque 
arrived  upon  the  scene  with  reinforcements.'*^  The  governor,  as 
related  above,  had  betaken  himself  on  the  previous  evening  to  the 
Reciff,  and  had  personally  visited  the  forts  in  the  thick  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  to  encourage  the  defenders  in  their  resistance.  After  seeing 
the  Dutch  fleet  retire,  foiled  in  this  their  first  attempt  to  capture 
the  harbour,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  all  was  in  readiness 
to  oppose  successfully  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  Albuquerque  had 
returned  to  Olinda.  He  there  learnt  of  the  landing  of  Waerden- 
burgh, and  finding  that  it  was  too  late  to  oppose  the  disembarkation, 
he  lost  no  time  in  collecting  such  troops  as  were  available,  and  in 
giving  orders  that  the  right  bank  of  the  Eio  Doce  should  be 
entrenched,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  disputed.  The  force  con- 
sisted in  all  '^^  of  550  infantry,  100  cavalry,  and  200  Indians,  under 
the  command  of  Antonio  Felipe  Camaran,  afterwards  so  famous. 
Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  tide  being  sufficiently  low, 
the  Dutch  vanguard  boldly  waded  across  the  stream,  which 
rose  to  their  waists,  and  fiercely  attacked  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ment. Meanwhile  three  armed  launches  advanced  up  the  river 
and  opened  fire  upon  their  flank.'*^     The  resistance  at  first  was 

^^  Waerdenburgh' s  despatch,  '  Next  morning  very  early  I  did  send  the  boates 
towards  the  ships '  (Riehsoffer,  p.  56).  The  Portuguese  writers  give  an  extension 
to  this  order ;  thus  Brito  Freyre,  '  madando  a  todas  as  embarca^oes  que  se  fisessera 
ao  largo,'  and  Santa  Teresa,  '  ordino  all'  armata,  che  si  slargasse  verso  il  mare.' 

^"  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  18.  ^'  Ibid. ;  Brito  Freyre,  p.  171. 

*2  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  18.  Riehsoffer,  Commelijn,  Montanus,  Gottfried, 
Waerdenburgh,  A  True  Relation,  all  the  Dutch  narratives,  in  fact  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  De  Laet,  who  is  accurate),  give  the  numbers  as  1,800. 

"  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Albuquerque,  fol.  19  ;  so  Brito  Freyre,  p.  173,  Santa 
Teresa,  p.  92,  &c.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Dutch  accounts  of  the  fight,  but 
VOL.    XIV. — NO.    LVI.  Y  Y 
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resolute,  and  the  assailants  were  twice  repulsed,''*  but  the  effective 
fire  of  Waerdenburgh's  field-pieces,  and  the  danger  of  their  retreat 
being  cut  off  by  the  advancing  boats,  caused  a  panic  among  the 
raw  troops,  and  in  half  an  hour's  time  all  was  over.  The  greater 
part  fled  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  leaving  Albuquerque  at  the 
head  of  only  about  100  men.  With  these  he  retreated  towards 
the  town,  but  on  receiving  a  reinforcement  made  another  effort 
to  stem  the  progress  of  the  invaders  ;  the  newcomers,  however, 
speedily  took  flight  and  followed  their  comrades  into  the  shelter 
of  the-  woods. ''■^ 

Waerdenburgh  now  ordered  his  three  divisions  to  attack  the 
town  at  three  different  points— that  of  Van  der  Elst  to  assault  the 
Jesuit  cloister,  that  of  Stein-Callenfels  to  march  straight  up  a  narrow 
street  between  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  cloisters  towards  the  upper 
town,  while  Foucques-Honcx  was  directed  to  make  his  way  along  the 
shore,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  north  fort,  which  defended 
the  approach  from  the  sea."*^  The  Portuguese  general  threw  himself 
with  the  remnant  of  his  troops  into  the  road  leading  to  the  Jesuit 
cloister,  which  he  barricaded ;  but  Waerdenburgh,  guided  by  a 
prisoner,  made  a  detour  through  the  wood,  and  Albuquerque, 
finding  his  position  turned,  fled  with  only  twenty  followers  to  the 
Eeciff.^^  The  Dutch,  pressing  on,  found  the  cloister  gates  shut,  but 
ladders  were  at  once  placed  against  the  walls,  and  after  a  short  but 
vigorous  resistance  the  place  was  carried."*^  While  this  was  taking 
place  Stein-Callenfels's  men  had  occupied  the  heights  without  resist- 
ance, and  were  from  that  point  of  vantage  able  to  fire  down  into 
north  fort,  which  was  quickly  abandoned  by  its  garrison  to  the 
advancing  troops  of  Foucques-Honcx.  With  the  appearance  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town  of  another  detachment  of  500  men,  which 
Imd  been  sent  by  the  admiral  from  the  fleet  to  render  assistance, 
all  resistance  ceased  and  the  capture  was  completed.  Thus,  with 
the  loss  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  men  in  all,  Waerdenburgh  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  town  of  Olinda. 

The  soldiers,  worn  with  heat,  marching,  and  want  of  food,  com- 
mitted some  acts  of  disorder,  chiefly  in  their  search  for  wine  ;  but 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  boats  came  from  the  yachts  '  Overijssel '  and 
'  Muyden,'  which  had  been  sent  by  Lonck  '  te  lopen  onder  de  Stadt  Olinda  en  te 
bespieden  ofte  gheleyentheyt  was  cm  eenigh  volck  aen  landt  te  brenghen  '  (De  Laet, 
p.  185). 

44  ji  True  Relation,  p.  5  :    '  The  skirmidge  was  hot,  and  ours  put  back  twice.' 

'•■'  Gottfried,  p.  147  :    '  Cum  nostri  aliquo-usque  progressi  essent,  aliud  agmen  His- 

panorum  se  obtulit,  qui  tamen  levi  proelio  commisso,  mox  in  f ugam  versi  in  silvam  se  ! 

recepissent.'  Eichsoffer  (p.  57)  gives  the  combatants'  description  :  '  Wir  machten  ihnen  j 

durch  bestendiger  Scharmutzieren  den  Sandt  unter  den  Fiissen  so  heiss.'  I 

*^  De  Laet,  p.  187  ;  Montanus,  p.  388.  *'  Albuquerque,  Mem  Diar.  fol.  19.  j 

*^  Waerdenburgh's  despatch,  p.  13.     '  Wee  did  amount  into  the  Jesuits'  Cloyster,  i 

where  the  Backgates  were  bollwarckt  and  wee  in  clyming  sawe  them  in  the  Cloyster  | 

arme  themselves,'  &c. 
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the  accusation  against  them  *^  of  gross  excesses  cannot  be  sustained. 
Not  much  loot,  indeed,  was  found  in  the  town,  since,  contrary  to  the 
express  commands  of  the  governor,  most  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
had  fled  to  the  woods,  taking  their  valuables  with  them.  Two  hun- 
dred chests  of  sugar  and  various  articles  of  merchandise  were  ail 
that  was  found.  On  the  following  day  the  commander-in-chief  and 
the  admirals  joined  Waerdenburgh,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  next 
steps  to  be  taken,  and,  as  the  place  was  too  large  and  scattered  to 
be  adequately  defended,  it  was  resolved  to  concentrate  the  troops  in 
the  upper  town  and  to  barricade  the  streets. 

The  position  was  a  difficult  one  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown 
and  hostile  country,  until  by  the  capture  of  the  Eeciff  the  fleet 
could  find  a  harbour,  and  thus  a  base  for  future  operations.  But 
as  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  sat  there  in  consultation  upon  the 
heights  they  must  have  perceived  that  already  their  enemy  had 
deprived  them  of  all  hope  of  an  immediately  profitable  victory. 
Albuquerque  had,  no  doubt,  as  Portuguese  writers  unanimously 
aver,  committed  a  great  mistake  in  leaving  the  strong  position  of 
the  Eeciff  and  going  out  to  fight  with  far  inferior  forces  the 
advancing  columns  of  Waerdenburgh,  whose  landing  he  had  not 
been  able  to  hinder.  And  as  he  fled  away  from  Olinda  with  a  mere 
handful  of  followers  he  was  probably  fully  conscious  of  his  serious 
error  of  judgment.  He  had  not  been  able  to  protect  the  city,  and 
he  had  lost  the  only  troops  that  were  available  for  a  successful 
defence  of  the  harbour.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  could  not  save  the 
warehouses  of  the  Eeciff  from  the  foe,  he  determined  to  destroy 
them,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  give  vent  to  his  anger  against  the 
merchants  of  Olinda  for  the  poor  support  they  had  given  him 
and  for  their  cowardly  disregard  of  his  orders.  So  at  midnight  he 
commanded  that  everything  should  be  burnt,  and  before  next 
morning  the  Povo  with  all  its  vast  stores  of  merchandise  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  flames  had  consumed  17,000  chests  of  sugar, 
besides  vast  quantities  of  Brazil  wood  and  other  valuable  wares. 
Albuquerque  claimed  that  he  had  thus  deprived  the  Netherlanders 
of  booty  worth  4,000,000  ducats.^"  At  the  same  time  all  the 
merchantmen  in  the  harbour  were  either  fired  or  scuttled  at  the 
entrance ;  and  having,  as  far  as  his  means  permitted,  strengthened 
the  garrisons  of  the  two  forts  of  San  Jorge  and  San  Francisco,  the 
governor  withdrew,  taking  with  him  a  few  men  and  some  powder 
and  munitions  to  a  house  on  the  mainland,  a  musket- shot  only  from 
Fort  San  Jorge  and  accessible  to  it  at  low  water,  known  as  the 
*  Casa  da  Asseca.'  Here  he  was  able  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gather  round  him  from  the  neigh- 

*^  Notably  by  Santa  Teresa,  p.  92  ;  but  see  Kichsoffer,  p.  58,  and  De  Laet,  p.  188. 
'*<»  Albuquerque,  Meon.  Diar.  fol.  21.    Gil  Correa  de  Castel  Blanco,  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  places  it  at  2,000,000. 

V  Y  2 
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bouring  villages  and  plantations  materials  for  the  creation  of  a 
fresh  fighting  force.  His  position  was,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Portuguese  after  the  capture  of  San  Salvador  six  years 
before,  and  his  experience  on  that  occasion  led  him  to  hope  much 
from  a  renewal  of  the  same  tactics. 

The  Netherlanders  meanwhile  were  fully  aware  that  without 
possession  of  a  safe  harbour  their  position  was  untenable.  On  the 
19th,  therefore,  while  the  land  forces  at  Olinda  were  busily  occupied 
in  making  the  upper  town  secure  against  surprise,  the  fleet  sailed 
down>once  more  to  the  Stone  Eeciif  to  reconnoitre,  and  if  possible 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  Barra.  In  face  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  forts  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  had  been  sunk  in  the 
entrance  the  admirals  deemed  it,  however,  an  impracticable  enter- 
prise. It  was  clear  that  the  forts  must  first  be  captured,  and,  after 
consultation  with  the  general,  it  was  resolved  that  an  immediate 
attempt  should  be  made  to  seize  San  Jorge  by  a  night  assault. 
Accordingly  Waerdenburgh  ordered  Lieut.-Colonel  Stein- Callenf els 
to  choose  out  twenty  to  thirty  men  from  each  company,  making  a 
total  force  of  about  400  to  500  men.''^  These  set  out  from  Olinda 
at  sundown,  and  at  10  p.m.  all  was  in  readiness.  The  garrison  of 
San  Jorge  consisted  of  but  thirty-six  men,  but  they  were  under  an 
experienced  and  brave  commander,  Captain  Antonio  de  Lima, 
and  the  governor  had  himself  on  the  previous  day,  in  anticipation 
of  an  assault,  animated  them  with  his  presence,  and  with  his  own 
hands  assisted  the  soldiers  in  placing  beams  upon  the  parapets  to 
fling  down  upon  the  assailants  should  an  attempt  be  made  at  an 
escalade.  He  likewise  gave  orders  that  three  pieces  of  artillery 
should  le  charged  with  nails  and  musket-balls,  and  so  placed  as  to 
sweep  the  foot  of  the  ramparts. ''^  At  midnight  the  Dutch  scaling 
parties  advanced  to  the  walls,  but  they  found  the  defenders  on 
the  alert.  They  rushed  up  their  ladders  only  to  find  them  too 
short ;  the  beams  that  were  in  readiness  were  hurled  upon  them 
from  above,  and  then,  as  the  mass  of  fallen  men  lay  struggling  in 
the  ditch,  they  were  fully  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  guns 
on  the  ramparts.  Again  and  again,  with  useless  gallantry,  the 
Netherlanders  renewed  their  attacks  ;  they  even  circled  round  the 
fort  and  attempted,  axe  in  hand,  to  break  through  the  gate ;  but 
they  were  driven  away  by  the  fire  to  which  they  were  here  exposed 
from  Fort  San  Francisco,  and  at  length,  after  two  hours'  fighting, 
were  compelled  to  retire.  They  left  behind  them  twenty  dead  and 
forty  or  fifty  wounded,  their  ladders,  and   some  prisoners.''^     The 

^'  Richsoffer,  p.  61.  The  writer  himself  accompanied  the  column,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  assault. 

^^  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  23. 

"  Waerdenburgh 's  despatch  to  the  states-general,  p.  14.  The  writer  of  A  Trice 
Belation  says  (p.  6),  '  The  Coronel  [Waerdenburgh]  commanded  the  Lieutenant  Stein- 
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loss  of  the  defenders  amounted  to  five  killed  and  eight  wounded.-^* 
Albuquerque  visited  the  fort  on  the  following  morning  to  con- 
gratulate De  Lima  and  his  men  on  their  brave  defence,  and  fore- 
seeing a  renewal  of  the  attack  in  yet  stronger  force  increased  the 
garrison  to  the  number  of  eighty. 

This  success  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  Dutch  commanders  saw  plainly  that  they  must  set  about  the 
siege  of  the  place  in  all  earnest  if  they  hoped  to  get  it  into  their 
hands,  and  use  their  military  superiority  by  investing  the  place 
in  regular  form.  On  the  25th,  accordingly,  two  bodies  of  five 
hundred  men  each  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  van  der  Elst  and  Major  Foucques-Honcx  respectively,  with 
orders  to  collect  materials  for  making  trenches,  and  this  done  to 
proceed  with  the  task  with  the  utmost  despatch,  relieving  each  other 
alternately.^^  Already  on  the  27th  the  investing  force  had  made 
themselves  secure  against  attack  from  without,  and  had  begun  to 
draw  their  lines  nearer  to  the  forts,  which  meanwhile  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  on  them,  but  without  doing  much  damage.  On  1  March  a 
battery  was  erected,  armed  with  three  large  and  three  smaller  guns, 
for  the  bombardment  of  the  walls.  These  at  once  began  to  pour  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  balls,  and,  as  the  defences  were  but  weakly 
constructed,  the  walls  quickly  fell  in  ruins,  and  a  breach  was 
opened.  Antonio  de  Lima  on  the  very  first  day  of  bombardment 
sent  a  message  to  the  governor  to  say  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
without  assistance. ""^^  But  Albuquerque  could  do  nothing,  so  that 
on  the  following  day,  after  vainly  attempting  to  reply  to  the  fire  of 
the  Netherlanders,  the  brave  commandant  at  last,  having  lost  nine- 
teen killed  and  twenty-two  wounded  out  of  an  effective  of  eighty 
men,  and  finding  there  w^as  no  hope  of  succour,  at  9  a.m.  hoisted  a 
white  flag,  and  after  a  short  parley  ''"^  surrendered  on  the  condition 
that  the  garrison  should  give  up  their  artillery  and  stores,  and 
should  march  out  with  flags  flying  and  matches  burning,  and 
should,  on  taking  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  United  Provinces 
for  six  months,''^  be  set  free  to  go  whither  they  w-ould.    There  can  be 

Callenfels  with  400  to  500  men,  who  quitted  himselfe  well  in  that  action,  and  stormed 
twoo  houres  in  the  night  upon  the  Fort,  but  seeing  the  skaling  Ladders,  which  were 
raised,  were  found  a  fadden  to  short,  and  that  the  gates  could  not  be  opened  because 
those  of  the  small  Fort,  that  lies  on  the  Sea  Eecif,  did  much  annoy  us  with  their 
cannon,  we  resolved  to  retreite  to  spare  our  men,  leaving  us  behind  us  aboute  20  dead 
and  40  or  50  wounded.' 

"  Brito  Freyre,  p.  177  ;  Santa  Teresa,  p.  93  ;  Raphael  de  Jesus,  p.  37. 

"  Richsoffer,  pp.  62-3  ;  A  True  liclation,  p.  7  ;  Waerdcnburgh's  despatch,  p.  14  ; 
De  Laet,  p.  189. 

*"  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  30. 

"  The  surrender  is  thus  quaintly  described  in  A  True  llelaiion,  p.  7:  'After- 
wards, being  the  2  March,  having  played  all  the  morning  with  the  ordinance,  those  of 
the  Fort  rolled  up  there  Auncient,  and  put  oat  a  white  sheete,  and  so  sought  to 
parle.' 

•'«  For  the  articles  of  surrender  see  WaerJenburgh's  despatch,  p.  14 ;  IliclLsoffer, 
p.  64;  A  True  Belation,  p.  9  ;  De  Laet,  p.  189  ;  Gottfried,  p.  22. 
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absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  articles  of 
surrender,  which  are  textually  given  in  the  various  Dutch  autho- 
rities ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  also  that,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding,  De  Lima  and  some  forty  of  his  men  refused  to 
take  the  oath,  and  were  in  consequence  made  prisoners  and  placed 
in  confinement.^^ 

As  soon  as  San  Jorge  was  in  his  hands  Waerdenburgh  at  once 
sent  a  summons  to  Fort  San  Francisco  to  call  upon  the  com- 
mandant to  surrender.  Manuel  Pacheco  d'Aguiar  at  first  asked 
for  three  days'  respite,  that  he  might  communicate  with  the 
governor ;  but  the  Dutch  general  was  peremptory,  and  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance  with  his  small  garrison,  D'Aguiar 
capitulated  on  the  same  conditions  as  had  been  awarded  to  De 
Lima.  On  the  following  day  a  general  thanksgiving  was  held  for 
the  success  which  had  placed  so  valuable  a  possession  in  the  hands 
of  the  West  India  Company.  On  3  March,  the  obstacles  in  its  path 
having  at  length  been  removed,  the  fleet  sailed  through  the  Barra 
into  the  harbour,  and  on  the  same  day  a  force  under  Stein- 
Callenfels  crossed  over  from  the  village  of  the  Eeciff  to  the 
island  of  Antonio  Vaz,  and  without  opposition  occupied  the  cloister 
that  stood  upon  it.     No  time  was  lost  in  completing  the  conquest. 

Meanwhile  Matthias  de  Albuquerque  was  well  aware,  through 
his  experience  at  Bahia,  that  with  the  loss  of  Olinda  and  the  Eeciff 
the  fate  of  Pernambueo  was  as  yet  by  no  means  sealed ;  the  real 
struggle  was  still  to  come.  His  position  was  a  difficult  one  ;  he  had 
few  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  suffered  from  an  almost  total  want 
of  the  munitions  of  war,  and,  what  was  even  worse,  he  had  made 
enemies  among  the  settlers.  Some  of  them  were  ready  to  treat 
with  the  invader  ;  others  were  so  openly  hostile  that  two  attempts 
were  made  to  set  fire  to  his  house.  La  Asseca.^^  Knowing,  however, 
as  he  did,  how  entirely  dependent  a  large  force  confined  in  the 
upper  town  of  Olinda  and  the  forts  of  the  Eeciff  were  for  fresh 
provisions  of  every  kind,  and  especially  for  fresh  water,^^  upon  free 
access  to  the  surrounding  country,  he  skilfully  formed  his  plans 
accordingly,  and  at  once  took  measures  for  putting  them  in 
execution.     He  selected  as  the  site  for  a  central  fortified  camp  the 

''^  The  Portuguese  and  Spanish  writers,  following  Albuquerque,  accuse  the  Dutch  of 
treachery  (Brito  Freyre,  p.  174  ;  Santa  Teresa,  p.  94 ;  Raphael  de  Jesus,  p.  40). 
Albuquerque's  statement,  fol.  30,  runs  thus  :  '  Assentaron  que  saldrian  con  armas  libre- 
mente  se  irian  para  donde  estava  su  General.  Pero  el  enemigo  guardo  tan  mal 
lo  assentado  que  saliendo  aun  dal  Fuerte  60  honibres,  obligaron  a  los  demas  a  que 
lebantando  dos  dedos  de  la  mano  derecha  jurassen  de  no  tomar  las  armas  seis  mese.s 
contro  los  Estados  de  Olanda,  Principe  di  Orange,  Compafiia  occidental  i  ellos.  El 
Capitan  del  Fuerte  Antonio  de  Lima  i  su  Alferez  Jacinto  Barreto,  i  los  otros  Capitanes 
Eoque  de  Barros,  Alonso  de  Alburquerque,  i  Francisco  de  Figueroa  i  algunas  personas 
de  mas  obligaciones  no  lo  quisieron  hazer,  respo[n]diendo,  que  era  contra  lo  capitulado, 
i  que  aunque  los  degoUassen  no  lo  harian.     Poniendolos  en  prision,  <tc. 

**''  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  26.  "'  Ihid.  fol.  33  :  *  en  que  no  ay  agua.' 
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house  of  a   settler  named  Antonio   de   Abreu.     This  was  most 
advantageously  situated  on  a  small  eminence,  about  a  league  alike 
from  Olinda  and  the  harbour,  lying  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Capiberibe,  and  about  a  musket-shot  from  a  small  stream 
called  Paranamerim,  which  was  at  times  dry.     It  thus  dominated 
the  roads  leading  inland,  which,  owing  to  the  windings  of  the 
Capiberibe  and  the  floods  of  the  Biberibe,  were  confined  within  a 
comparatively  narrow  belt  of  country  between  those  rivers.     Here, 
within  reach  of  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  he,  as  early  as  4 
March,  began  to  erect  a  strong  fortification,  on  which  he  mounted 
four  guns  which  had  been  taken  from  the  vessel  sunk  in  action  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Barrette.^^     To  this  fortified  camp  Albuquerque 
gave  the  name   of   *El   Keal   del   Buen   Jesus.'      At   first   the 
garrison  was  but  twenty  in  number,  but  reinforcements  rapidly 
came  in  from  the  towns  and  villages  and  mills,  regulars,  settlers, 
negroes,  and  Indians.     These  last,  amounting  at  first  to  300  men 
of  the  nation  of  the  Tobayares,  were  under   the   command   of  a 
chieftain  named  Antonio  Felipe  Camaran,  an  able  and  important 
man,  who  had  already  for  his  services  been  honoured  by  the  king 
with  the  title  of  Don,  and  made  knight  and  commander  of  the  order 
of  Christ.^^     But  the  Keal  or  Arrayal  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to 
keep  the  Dutch  imprisoned  in  their  fortress ;  the  scheme  of  Albu- 
querque was  that  it  should  form  the  centre  and  rallying-point  for  a 
much   wider   distribution  of  his  forces.     All  points  of  exit  from 
the  Dutch  stronghold  to  the  mainland  were  seized  and  held.     To  a 
rich  inhabitant,  Antonio  Eibeira  de  Lacerda,  was  entrusted  the 
task  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  Eio  dos  Affogados  with  130 
men ;  at  a  cannon-shot's  distance  from  Lacerda,   and  scarcely  a 
musket-shot  from  the  Keciff,  was  stationed,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Biberibe,  Louren90  Cavalcanti  de  Albuquerque,  at  the  head   of   a 
detachment  of  sixty  men ;  with  a  similar  force  at  a  short  distance 
from  these  last  Luis  Barbalho  Begerra  held  some  deserted  houses  ;  ^'* 
lastly,  at  400  paces  from  Olinda  a  force  of  180  men  despatched 
from  Paraita  by  the  governor,  Antonio  de  Albuquerque,  were  posted 
under  the  command  of  Antonio's  brother  Matthias  de  Albuquerque 
Maranhao.     Thus  the  Netherlanders  found  themselves  enclosed  by 
a  string  of  fortified  posts.     Nor  was  this  all.     From  the  Indians 
and  the  settlers  most  accustomed  to  live  in  the  open  the  Portuguese 
general  formed  small  companies,  known  as  ambush  captaincies/"  of 

«■-  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  31  b  :  '  Estava  ella  en  una  pequena  eminencia,  en 
medio,  ia  vista,  casi  una  legua  de  la  villa  i  Puerto,  i  Poblacion  del  Arrecife.  Tomavanse 
de  alii  todos  los  caminos.  Quedava  tambien  cerca  al  Eio  Capibaribe,  i  aun  mas  el 
riachuelo  Paranamerin  con  buena  agua,  i  lena  en  terreno  a  proposito  para  ser  soccor- 
rido,'  &c. 

«=>  Brito  Freyre,  pp.  183-4.  «'  Ibid.  p.  183 :  '  Casas  de  Joao  de  Velho  Barreto.' 

"  '  Capitanes  de  emboscadas,'  For  a  list  of  these  see  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar. 
fol.  34. 
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about  a  dozen  men,  f  ach  under  tried  leaders,  with  the  duty  of  lying 
in  wait  for  any  parties  of  the  enemy  who  might  venture  into  the 
woods,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  leave  the  cover  of 
their  entrenchments  except  in  force  and  with  the  utmost  precau- 
tion. In  devising  so  rapidly  such  a  scheme  of  defence  Albuquerque 
showed  that  he  possessed  very  considerable  military  abilities,  and 
by  the  great  measure  of  success  which  attended  his  efforts  made 
amends  to  no  small  extent  for  his  initial  failure. 

It  was  a  strange  situation,  the  Dutch  being  without  wood, 
water,  fruit,  or  fresh  meat,  unless  they  obtained  it  through 
foraging  on  the  mainland  at  the  risk  of  falling  into  ambuscades 
amidst  the  unknown  wooded  country,  the  Portuguese  likewise 
suffering  great  privations,  the  men  some  days  having  nothing 
but  a  spike  of  maize  to  eat,  their  garments  in  rags,  mostly  bare- 
foot, and  plagued  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  other  stinging 
insects.^*^  On  11  March  a  welcome  reinforcement  reached  the 
Eeciff.  On  that  day  the  nine  ships  of  the  original  expedition 
which  were  still  wanting  arrived  in  the  harbour,  having  on  board 
three  representatives  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company, 
Jehan  de  Bruyne,  Philips  Serooskercken,  and  Horatio  Calendrini," 
together  with  665  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seton,  and 
large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.  The  arrival  of  the 
fresh  troops  at  once  led  to  an  effort  being  made  to  free  the  garrison 
from  the  annoyance  to  which  it  was  exposed  through  the  *  ambush 
captaincies,'  from  whose  wonderful  activity  and  omnipresence 
several  foraging  parties  had  already  suffered,  by  an  assault  being 
made  in  force  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position,  the  camp  of 
Bom  Jesus  itself.  The  attack  was  entrusted  to  Stein-Callenfels 
and  a  force  of  about  600  men.  It  failed.  Heavy  rain  fell,  the 
Portuguese  defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  the  assailants  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  four  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  drive  the  enemy  away,  the  Dutch 
now  set  to  work  to  make  their  own  position  secure.  The  cloister 
in  the  island  of  Antonio  Vaz  was  entrenched  and  known  henceforth 
as  Fort  Ernest,  and  a  new  fort  was  built  on  the  Sand  Eeciff,  near  to 
San  Jorge,  so  as  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ;  this  was 
named,  after  one  of  the  *  councillors  of  policy '  Fort  de  Bruyne.^^ 

Measures  were  also  taken  for  the  future  administration  of  the 
conquered  territory.      On  14  March,  according  to  the  instructions 

"^  Brito  Freyre,  p.  89  ;  Santa  Teresa,  p.  98.  Many  of  the  officers  went  unshod  in 
order  to  encourage  their  men.  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  40,  writes,  '  Los 
mosquitos  son  un  formidable  adversario  .  .  .  segun  lo  jusgara  quien  lo  conociere,  i  lo 
sufrio  tantos  afios.' 

^^  They  bore  the  title  of  politigiie  raden — i.e.  councillors  charged  with  political 
control. 

^8  Corrupted  by  Portuguese  writers  into  '  de  Brum.'  Its  remains  still  exist 
(Netscher,  Hollandais  en  Br^sil,  p.  181). 
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which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  Nineteen,  the  repre- 
sentatives De  Bruyne,  Serooskercken,  and  Calendrini  installed 
themselves  in  office  as  councillors  of  policy.  The  new  council 
was  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  the  company's  BraziHan 
domains,  and  consisted  of  four  members,  the  three  representatives 
and  Waerdenburgh,  who  was  appointed  governor.  The  governor 
had  the  command  of  the  troops,  named  the  officers,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  discipline,  but  in  all  matters  of  higher  policy  was  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  council,  in  which  body  he  occupied 
only  the  second  seat,  each  of  the  other  councillors  becoming 
president  in  turn.  By  this  means  the  directors  hoped  to  keep  the 
real  control  in  the  hands  of  their  own  civilian  representatives,  the 
governor,  except  in  matters  of  military  detail,  having  no  inde- 
pendent executive  authority .^'^ 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  gave,  however,  to  Waerdenburgh 
his  full  share  of  occupation  and  responsibility.  Constant  skir- 
mishes were  taking  place,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Netherlanders,  and  it  was  understood  on  both  sides  that  it  was  war 
to  the  knife ;  ^°  no  quarter  was  given  or  asked.  The  position  of 
affairs  was  that  of  a  deadlock.  The  Portuguese  could  effect  nothing 
against  the  Dutch  fortifications.  On  the  other  hand  the  Dutch 
were  unable  in  safety  to  set  foot  upon  the  mainland  in  quest  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Lonck  himself,  as  on  26  March  he  was  making 
his  way  along  the  sandy  spit  between  the  Eeciff  and  Olinda  with 
an  escort  of  50  men,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  the 
admiral  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  His  horse,  wounded  with  two 
darts,  carried  him  out  of  the  fight,  but  of  his  men  36  lost  their 
lives,  and  most  of  the  others  were  wounded.'^ 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  guerilla  companies  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  Dutch  to  venture  out  of  the  cover  of  their 
lines  ;  their  foraging  parties  were  invariably  attacked,  and  sometimes 
suffered  heavily.  It  was  time  now  for  the  original  fleet  to  be 
setting  their  faces  homewards.  Banckart  accordingly  on  8  April 
set  sail  with  eight  ships  for  St.  Helena,  and  on  the  20th  Uitgeest 
with  eight  others  to  cruise   oft'  Bahia.     At  the  same  time  rein- 

"'•'  The  regulations  for  the  government  of  rernambuco  were  drawn  up  by  tlie  Nine- 
teen at  its  meeting  at  Middelburg  in  1630,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Aitzema,  SaJccn  van 
Staet  en  Oorlog,  i.  1055. 

'''  De  Laet,  p.  199 ;  Montanus,  p.  417.  Some  Portuguese  were  caught  by  Captain 
Jol  in  the  act  of  poisoning  a  spring  on  Antonio  Vaz,  and  two  soldiers,  who  incautiously 
drank  of  the  water,  died. 

"'  Eichsoffer,  p.  22  ;  De  Laet,  p.  194  ;  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  37  ;  Brito 
Freyre,  p.  192  ;  Santa  Teresa,  p.  100 ;  Eaphael  de  Jesus,  p.  GO ;  Van  der  Capellen, 
Gedenkschriften,  p.  563.  All  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  writers  grossly  exaggerate 
the  number  of  Lonck's  escort.  The  Memorias  Diarias  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
matter  of  dates  until  the  arrival  of  Duarte.  The  writer  here  gives  the  date  as  11  May. 
The  attack  on  Lonck  is  clearly  confused  with  that  on  Ita  later. 
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# 
forcements  kept  arriving.  On  5  April  two  vessels  laden  with 
ammunition  and  provisions,  and  carrying  84  soldiers,  entered  the 
Pozo,  and  were  followed  on  the  20th  and  21st  by  four  others, 
likewise  bringing  stores,  and,  besides  70  soldiers,  having  on  board 
three  directors  of  the  company,  with  their  wives  and  families.  Two 
of  these,  Servatius  Carpentier  and  the  commandeur  Joannes  van 
Walbeeck,  took  their  seats  as  additional  councillors  of  policy." 
Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  Lonck's  departure.  On  5  May  the 
admiral-in-chief  resigned  his  functions  into  the  hands  of  the 
council,  and  on  the  same  day  Dirck  de  Kuyter  started  for  the  West 
Indies  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships  and  two  yachts,  and  Lonck 
himself  set  sail  directly  for  Holland  with  eight  ships  and  a  yacht. 
Only  Ita  of  the  original  naval  commanders  remained,  and  him  the 
council  determined  to  send  with  yet  another  squadron  of  ten 
vessels  to  the  West  Indies,  in  order  that  after  junction  with  De 
Euyter  he  might  be  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
intercept,  if  possible,  the  homew^ard-bound  Spanish  treasure  fleet. 

On  14  May  Ita,  having  received  his  instructions,  set  out  for 
Ohnda  to  take  leave  of  the  council,  and  rested  for  the  night  in  the 
town.  On  the  following  day,  as  he  was  returning  to  the  Keciff 
under  the  convoy  of  ninety  soldiers  under  Colonel  Daye,  the  force 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  the  omnipresent 
guerillas.  A  heavy  rain  was  falling,  which  prevented  the  Dutch 
from  using  their  muskets,  and  left  the  soldiers  exposed  to  the 
arrows  and  darts  of  the  Indians,  so  that,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  admiral  and  colonel,  they  broke  and  fled.  Ita  was  in 
great  danger,  and  defended  himself  with  the  utmost  valour  as 
he  retreated  slowly  towards  the  town.  Fortunately  his  evil 
plight  was  seen  by  Waerdenburgh,  who  hastened  with  a  detachment 
of  troops  to  the  rescue.  He  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  admiral's 
life,  but  thirty  of  the  escort  already  lay  dead  upon  the  field.^^ 
These  two  narrow  escapes  of  Lonck  and  Ita,  within  so  short  a  time, 
while  traversing  the  main  road  between  Olinda  and  the  Eeciff, 
show  conclusively  how  daring  the  '  ambush  captains  '  had  become, 
and  that  the  Netherlanders  were  not  masters  of  a  single  foot  of 
ground  outside  their  forts.  Ambuscades  and  guerilla  warfare, 
however,  are  one  thing,  the  assault  of  entrenched  positions  quite 
another.  On  24  May''"*  Albuquerque  resolved  to  try  and  storm  the 
new  Fort  Ernst  on  Antonio  Vaz.  The  attack,  which  was  made  in 
great  force,  was  skilfully  planned.  The  garrison  were  taken  by 
surprise;  the  outworks  were  rushed  and  the  guns  dismounted.  But 
it  was  only  a  momentary  panic.  The  Netherlanders,  under  the 
gallant  leadership  of  Major  Schups,^'^  quickly  rallied,  and  a  fierce 

'•'  Eichsoffer,  p.  73  ;  De  Laet,  p.  195.  ''^  Eichsoffer,  p.  76  ;  De  Laet,  pp.  195  G. 

'^  The  date  given  in  Albuquerque,  Man.  Dia?:,  24  March,  is  an  error. 
"  Eichsoffer,  p.  78, 
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H        struggle  ensued,  which,  after  a  fight  lasting  for  two  hours,  led  to 

^^^    the  defeat  of  the  assailants.     Neither  side  suffered  heavily,  but  on 

^^H   that  of  the  Dutch  Lieutenant-Colonel  van  der  Elst  was  wounded, 

^^"    and  on  that  of  the  Portuguese  the  valiant  Captain  Lacerda  was 

H        killed.^^     Another  attack  on  Fort  Ernst  on  2  June  was  likewise 

H        driven  off  with  considerable  loss,  as  was  a  later  assault  on  Fort 

^^H    Frederick  Henry,  a  new  fort  with  five  bastions,  which  the  Dutch 

1^^^  had  erected  on  the  further  side  of  Antonio  Vaz,  in  order  to  make 

I^^B  sure  of  their  possession   of  the   island.     These   defeats   aroused 

"^^"    much   dissatisfaction   among    his   followers   against   Matthias   de 

Albuquerque,  and  there  were  general  complaints  that  it  was  unwise 

,  and  rash  to  hurl  untrained  men  against  entrenchments  defended 

by  disciplined  troops.     It  was,  perhaps,  not  good  generalship,  but 

the  difficulties  of  Albuquerque   were  so  great  that  he  doubtless, 

encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  men  in  the  woods,  thought  it  well 

to  divert  their  thoughts  from  their  privations  by  a  serious  attempt 

to  dislodge  the  enemy,  even  at  the  risk  of  failure. 

His  situation  was  indeed  at  this  time  deplorable,  though  no 
worse  than  that  of  the  invaders.  The  Dutch  were  shut  off  from 
the  land,  the  Portuguese  from  the  sea,  and  while  the  former,  depend- 
ent upon  the  intermittent  arrival  of  ships  for  their  stores,  could  get 
no  fresh  meat  or  fruit,  the  latter,  living  amongst  wild  impassable 
woods,  were  in  equally  sore  need  of  regular  provisions,  and  had  no 
hospitals  or  adequate  shelter."''  During  this  month  of  June  we 
find  Eichsoffer  '^  complaining  that  the  garrison  of  the  lieciff  were 
reduced  to  eating  cats  and  rats,  and  dared  not  send  out  foraging 
parties  for  fear  of  being  surprised,  and  we  read  of  tlie  troops  of 
Albuquerque  at  the  same  time  receiving  as  their  daily  ration  '  a 
single  spike  of  maize '  each.'-'  And  so,  without  much  that  was 
eventful  taking  place,  the  year  wore  on,  each  side  with  grim  tenacity 
holding  its  own  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  aid  from  the  home 
authorities.  George  Edmundson. 

'*  Albuquerque,  llcm.  Diar.,  fol.  3e5  ;  Brito  Freyrc,  p.  198  ;  llapliael  de  Jesus,  p.  5o  ; 
I  De  Laet,  p.  196  ;  Eichsoffer,  p.  78  ;   Van  der  Capellen,  p.  (300.     Each  side  claim  that 

the  other  lost  about  200,  but  t]\e  Dutch  put  their  loss  at  1  killed  and  about  25 
wounded,  the  Portuguese  theirs  at  6  killed  and  10  wounded.  It  was  impossible  for 
either  side  to  say  how  many  their  opponents  lost,  as  the  Indians  dragged  away  the 
dead  with  ropes  fastened  round  their  necks  ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  numbers  of  casualties  did  not  exceed  those  admitted  above. 

"  Albuquerque,  Mem.  Diar.  fol.  38.  ''  Richsofter,  p.  80. 

'»  Brito  Freyre,  p.  187 :  *  Hua  sola  espigna  de  milha  grossa.'  The  following 
quotation  is  made  from  a  despatch  of  Matthias  de  Albuquerque  :  '  Dice  mas  Mathias  de 
Albuquerque  que  nuestras  fuerzas  en  el  cuartel  y  puestos  que  ocupa  en  Pernambuco 
se  van  diminuyendo  porque  los  mayores  soldados  son  muertos  y  otros  estan  cstropea- 
dos,  los  de  menos  cuenta  no  acuden  a  servir  de  buen  animo,  y  la  mayor  parte  estan 
enfermos,  y  cada  dia  enferman  mas,  con  la  entrada  del  ynvierno  y  asistencia  de  los 
ceuartles  en  los  quales  no  hay  los  medicamientos  necessarios  para  curarse  por  manera 
que  se  mueren  destas  faltas  y  de  la  que  tienen  de  vestidos  y  calvado  para  repararse 
el  tiempo,'  &c.     Consulta  de\a  Junta  de  Portugal  (2i  Sept.  1631),  Arch.  Simancas. 
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The  Transplantation  to  Connaught 

IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  here  with  the  great  transplanta- 
tion in  its  social  or  political  aspects ;  still  less  to  inquire 
how  far  those  under  whose  authority  it  was  carried  out  were 
justified  on  the  principles  of  morality  or  expediency.  My  object 
is  to  show  by  an  examination  of  existing  evidence  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  English  government  from  time  to  time,  and 
how  far  the  intentions  originally  entertained  were  carried  out  in 
practice.  There  appears  to  me  to  be  still  something  to  be  done 
in  this  direction,  even  after  the  appearance  of  Prendergast's 
*  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,'  as  that  writer,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  store  of  materials  in  the  Irish  Kecord 
Office,  was  not  unnaturally  somewhat  too  prone  to  dwell  on  the 
misfortunes  of  liis  countrymen  to  care  to  investigate  very  closely 
the  varying  intentions  and  efforts  of  their  conquerors.  The 
main  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  transplantation  was 
national  or  partial.  It  was  this  question  which  divided  Gookin 
and  Lawrence  in  1655,  and  which  has  divided  writers  nearer  to 
our  own  time.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  a  modified  sense  that  even 
Prendergast  writes — as  he  frequently  does — of  the  Irish  nation 
being  transplanted,  as  his  own  pages  furnish  the  best  evidence 
that  considerable  numbers  remained  east  of  the  Shannon.  Yet 
it  is  of  some  interest  to  know,  if  it  can  be  known  even  approxi- 
mately, what  number  of  Irishmen,  other  than  landed  proprietors 
with  their  families,  were  forcibly  sent  into  Connaught  and  Clare. 

In  1652,  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  having  been  subdued,  the 
country  was  governed  by  four  parliamentary  commissioners,  Lud- 
low, Jones,  Corbett,  and  Weaver,  none  of  whom  were  men  of  first- 
rate  or  perhaps  even  of  second-rate  ability.  Their  principal  task  at 
the  moment  was  to  free  themselves  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  they 
had  been  opposed,  and  in  the  end,  according  to  Petty's  calculation, 
40,000  persons,  of  whom  no  less  than  34,000  were  armed  men,  were 
at  their  own  request  transported  beyond  sea,  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  took  service  in  continental  armies.  In  this  way 
the  peace  of  despair  was  secured  for  at  least  a  generation.  Early 
in  the  year  these  commissioners  proposed  to  divide  certain  lands — 
forfeited  for  what  was  known  among  Englishmen  as  rebellion — 
among  the  Adventurers  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  had 
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subscribed  money  for  the  reconquest  of  Ireland  upon  the  security  of 
such  lands,  and  to  give  other  lands  in  lieu  of  arrears  to  the  soldiers 
then  in  garrison.^  From  the  brevity  of  their  reference  to  this 
latter  portion  of  their  task  it  is  evident  that  the  commissioners 
had  as  yet  no  idea  of  its  magnitude.  On  6  April  parliament  received 
from  a  committee  representing  the  Adventurers  a  petition  asking 
among  other  things  that  their  allotments  might  be  contiguous 
to  one  another,  and  implying,  though  not  directly  stating,  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  needed  for  their  cultivation  were  to  be 
brought  from  England,^  a  plan,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  native 
population  from  the  soil  occupied  by  the  Adventurers.  On  20 
April  parliament  referred  the  consideration  of  this  petition  to  the 
council  of  state,  directing  it  to  '  prepare  something  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,'  to 
*  give  way  for  the  transporting  out  of  Ireland  into  foreign  parts 
such  of  the  Irish  as  they  shall  think  fit  for  the  advantage  of  the 
commonwealth,'  and  to  take  care  '  that,  in  the  qualifications,  they 
do  make  provision  touching  the  transportmg  of  persons  from  one 
part  of  the  nation  to  another,  as  shall  be  most  for  the  benefit  and 
advantage  of  this  commonwealth,  and  report  their  opinion  to  the 
house.'  ^  The  idea  of  qualifications,  that  is  to  say,  of  classifying 
Irish  delinquents  under  several  heads,  so  that  different  penalties 
might  be  meted  out  to  them,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
misconduct,  was  thoroughly  familiar  to  Englishmen,  as  it  had  been 
adopted  in  various  proposals  made  to  Charles  I  in  the  course  of 
the  civil  war  in  England.^     It  had  probably  been  suggested  by  the 

'  The  commissioners  to  the  council  of  state  8  Jan.  1652,  Calendar  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  i.  622.  The  scheme  of  planting  Ireland  ulti- 
mately adopted  had  however  been  sketched  out  long  before.  In  '  Eeasons  delivered  by 
the  Adventurers,'  in  The  State  of  the  Irish  A  fairs,  published  on  2  Jan.  1646  there  is 
a  recommendation,  p.  20  (B.  M.  Pressmark  E,  314,  7),  '  that  the  Adventurer  that  brings 
in  ready  money  have  the  priority  to  be  satisfied  ;  next,  that  the  soldier  may  be 
allowed  all  or  part  of  his  pay  and  entertainment  out  of  these  rebel  lands,  at  least ;  and 
next,  those  protestants  of  other  nations  that  will  adventure  and  sit  down  with  us  on 
these  conditions,  and  those  poor  protestants  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  estates  there  by  the  rebels,  and  many  thousands  lost  their  lives,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  have  not  only  restitution  of  what  have  been  thus  forcibly  taken  from  them, 
but  satisfaction  for  such  damages  also  as  they  have  sustained,  out  of  the  estates  of 
those  rebels  by  whom  they  have  thus  suffered.' 

^  '  Petition  of  the  Adventurers,'  6  April.  Carte  MS.  Ixvii.  fol.  230.  Prendergast 
(p.  85)  quotes  this  volume  as  vol.  x.  His  references  are  frequently  as  erratic  as  this, 
and  constitute  a  great  difficulty  in  the  work  of  testing  his  conclusions. 

»  C.  J.  vii.  123. 

*  In  the  propositions  of  Uxbridge  there  was  a  list  of  qualifications,  some  of  persons 
and  classes  excepted  from  pardon,  some  to  have  their  estates  entirely  confiscated, 
others  to  forfeit  a  third,  others  again  to  forfeit  a  tenth.  By  the  propositions  of  New- 
castle some  were  excepted  from  pardon,  others  to  forfeit  either  the  whole,  or  two- 
thirds,  or  a  half,  or  a  third  of  their  estates  according  to  their  qualifications.  The 
Heads  of  the  Proposals  excepted  from  pardon  no  more  than  five,  and  fixed  the  rates  of 
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Irish  military  authorities,  as,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  word  was 
first  used  in  the  articles  granted  to  O'Dwyer  on  23  March  1652."' 

On  80  April  Weaver,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  recently 
come  over  from  Dublin  to  represent  the  views  of  that  body,  informed 
the  parliament  that  he  was  instructed  to  *  hasten  the  parliament's 
resolutions  concerning  the  qualifications,'  as  also  to  ask  that  the 
Adventurers  might  be  engaged  to  plant  such  proportions  with 
English  within  a  fixed  number  of  years.^  From  time  to  time  we 
hear  of  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  qualifications,^ 
and  they  were  finally  embodied  in  the  act  passed  on  12  August 
1652,  and  usually  known  as  the  Act  of  Settlement.^ 

The  first  five  qualifications  set  forth  in  this  act  comprise  the 
persons  excepted  from  pardon  for  life  and  estate,  in  other  words 
to  be  put  to  death  with  confiscation  of  their  property.  Briefly 
they  were  as  follows  :  (1)  those  who  before  10  November  1642 
*  contrived,  advised,  counselled,  promoted,  or  acted  the  rebellion, 
murders,  or  massacres  done  or  committed  in  Ireland,'  or,  up  to 
the  same  date,  *by  bearing  arms,  or  contributing  men,  arms, 
horse,  plate,  money,  victual,  or  other  furniture  or  habiliments  of 
war  other  than  such  which  they  shall  make  to  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  them  by  mere  force  and  violence,  aided,  assisted, 
promoted,  acted,  prosecuted  or  abetted,  the  said  rebellion,  murders, 
or  massacres ;  '  (2)  Jesuits  and  priests  or  persons  in  Eoman  orders 
who  have  '  contrived,  advised,  counselled,  promoted,  continued, 
countenanced,  aided,  assisted,  or  abetted  .  .  .  the  rebellion  or  war  in 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  murders  or  massacres,  robberies,  or  violence 
committed  against  the  English  or  others ;  '  (3)  one  hundred  and  five 
persons  mentioned  by  name  ;  (4)  principals  and  accessories  of  the 
killing,  since  1  October  1641,  of  any  person  not  at  the  time  an 
officer  or  soldier  in  the  English  service ;  or  of  the  killing  of  such 
officers  or  soldiers  if  they  were  not  themselves  *  publicly  entertained 
and  maintained  in  arms  as  officer  or  private  soldier  under  the 
command  and  pay  of  the  Irish  against  the  English ; '  and  (5)  all  in 
arms  who  did  not  lay  them  down  within  twenty-eight  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  act.  If  there  had  been  nothing  to  qualify 
these  sweeping  condemnations,  Gookin's  words  in  '  The  Great  Case 
of  Transplantation,'  a  pamphlet  published  in  1655,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  are  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

compositions  from  a  third  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  estates,  again  according  to  their 
qualifications. 

■>  Gilbert's  Contemporary  Hist,  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  iii.  294. 

*^  Weaver's  considerations,  Calendar  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  MSS.  {Hist.  MSS. 
CoJU.),  i.  644.  It  is  said  in  an  order  of  council  oi  18  May  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Irish  to  be  excepted  from  pardon  had  been  received  '  from  the  commissioners  of 
parliament  in  Ireland  some  time  past '  (B.  0.  Interr.  I,  67,  p.  69). 

'  C.  J.  vii.  133  ;  Report  from  Committee,  1  May,  Carte  MS.  Ixvii.  fol.  265. 

8  Scobcll,  ii.  197. 
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The  two  passages  in  which  Gookin  refers  to  the  subject  are  these : 

For  the  poor  commons,  the  sun  never  shined — or  rather  not  shined— 

upon  a  nation  so  completely  miserable.     There  are  not  100  of  them  in 

10,000  who  are  not  by  the  1st  and  4th  articles  of  the  act  of  settlement 

under  the  penalty  of  losing  life  and  estate.^ 

The  real  causes  of  those  later  Tories  are  such  as  these  :~the  narrowness 
and  straitness  of  the  parliament's  concessions  of  mercy  to  that  nation 
in  the  1st  and  4th  article  of  the  act  of  settlement  which  doth  not  declare 
one  in  500  pardonable  either  for  life  or  estate. '° 

The  difference  between  the  views  of  Gookin  and  those  of  Pren- 
dergast  are  that  while  the  latter  holds  that  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  were  liable  to  be  transplanted,  the  former  holds  that  they 
were  liable  to  be  hanged.  With  respect  to  Gookin's  charge,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  the  first 
extract  gives  the  proportion  of  those  who  would  escape  to  the  whole 
Irish  population  as  one  per  cent.,  and  the  second  as  one-fifth  per 
cent.  The  percentage,  however,  must  have  been  far  higher.  The 
first  article,  striking  at  those  who  abetted  the  rebellion — not  merely 
the  murders — in  its  first  year  would  probably  affect  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Irish  living  in  1641 ;  but  it  would  not  affect  those  who 
were  mere  boys  at  the  time — that  is  to  say,  it  would  leave  un- 
touched all  Irishmen  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  in 
1652.  The  fourth  article  was  directed  against  the  Tories — the 
irregular  bands  who  robbed  and  murdered  without  being  enlisted 
in  any  regularly  organised  force.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  those 
excepted  from  pardon  of  life  and  estate  can  have  been  less  than 
half  the  Irish  male  population,  and  may  very  well  have  been  three 
quarters. 

What  this  view  of  the  case  intimates  in  plain  figures  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy.  Petty,  however,  in 
his  'Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,' puts  the  population  in  1652 
at  850,000,  from  which  some  160,000  may  perhaps  be  deducted 
as  protestants  of  British  descent.  There  remain,  therefore,  690,000 
Roman  catholic  Irish,  of  whom  about  180,000  must  have  been  males 
old  enough  to  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  in  1641.  Of  these 
34,000  escaped  by  emigration  the  penalties  imposed  on  them,  leav- 
ing some  146,000.  If,  instead  of  adopting  Gookin's  exaggerations, 
we  allow  that  two  out  of  every  three  of  such  Irishmen  had  taken 
some  part  in  the  first  resistance,  we  have  about  93,000  liable 
to  suffer  death  under  the  first  qualification,  to  whom  must  be 
added  an  incalculable  number  of  Tories  who  had  shed  blood, 
bringing  the  total  at  least  up  to  100,000.  Even  if,  to  avoid  all 
possible  exaggeration,  we  reduce  the  figure  of  those  excepted  from 
pardon   under   these   two   qualifications  to  80,000,   the   numbers 

»  The  Great  Case  of  Transj}lantation,  p,  13  ;  B.  M.  rressmark,  E,  234,  G. 
'«  Ibid.  pp.  23,  24. 
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handed  over  to  death*  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  civilised  nations. 

The  remaining  qualifications  deal  only  with  the  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  condemnation.  The  sixth  refers  to  persons  not 
included  in  the  former  qualifications,  who  had  held  certain  high 
civil  or  military  posts  under  the  Irish  government.  These  were  to 
be  banished,  their  wives  and  children  being  allowed  to  enjoy  an 
equivalent  to  one-third  of  their  estates,  *  assigned  in  such  places  in 
Ireland  as  the  parliament,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  settlement 
of  the.  peace  of  this  nation,  shall  think  fit  to  appoint  for  that 
purpose.'  The  seventh  and  eighth  qualifications  are  of  more 
general  importance,  as  it  was  on  them  that  the  system  of  transplan- 
tation was  afterwards  founded.  By  the  seventh,  persons  not  com- 
prehended in  the  former  qualifications,  that  is  to  say,  having  stood 
aloof  from  the  rebellion  in  its  first  year,  and  not  having  subse- 
quently murdered  any  one  as  most  of  the  Tories  would  be  held  to 
have  done,  were,  if  they  had  laid  down  arms,  or  would  do  so  within 
twenty-eight  days  of  the  publication  of  the  act  in  Ireland,  and  if  the 
commissioners  held  them  capable  of  mercy,  to  receive  pardon  for 
life,  and  to  receive  the  value  of  one-third  of  their  estates  wherever 
parliament  might  choose  to  assign  it;  though,  unlike  those 
under  the  sixth  qualification,  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  Ireland.  The  same  offer,  except  that  the  value  of  their  new 
estates  was  to  be  two-thirds  of  those  they  had  forfeited  instead  of 
one-third,  was  made  to  '  all  and  every  person  of  the  Popish  religion ' 
residing  in  Ireland  between  1  Oct.  1G41  and  1  March  1650,  not 
being  comprehended  in  former  qualifications,  and  therefore  never 
having  taken  arms  against  parliament  like  those  under  the  seventh 
qualification.     Their  only  mode  of  escape  w^ould  be  to  have  shown 

*  constant  good  affection  '  to  the  parliament.  Other  persons — that 
is  to  say,  protestants — coming  under  this  eighth  qualification 
w^ould  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  estates,  unless 
they  could  show  that  they  had  manifested  their  good  affections, 

*  having  opportunity  to  do  the  same,'  constant  good  affection 
not  being  required  from  them.  These  latter,  however,  were  not 
required  to  exchange  the  four-fifths  of  their  estates  left  to  them 
for  lands  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

Before  pursuing  the  subject  further  one  or  two  observations 
must  be  made.  (1)  Though  protestants  receive  a  special  treatment 
under  the  eighth  qualification,  they  have  none  under  the  seventh. 
If  they  have  taken  arms — as  was  the  case  with  the  Ulster  Scots — 
against  parliament,  they  are  as  liable  as  Koman  catholics  to  lose 
two-thirds  of  their  estates  and  to  have  the  locality  of  the  other 
third  determined  by  parliament.  (2)  The  incidence  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  qualifications  appears  at  first  sight  by  no  means  unam- 
biguous.    The  clause  begins  with  w^ords  implying  that  all  persons 
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bearing  arms  under  certain  conditions,  or  papists,  are  to  be  included  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  taking  into  account  the  penalty  inflicted— namely, 
the  forfeiture  of  estates — that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  pro- 
prietors or  persons  having  interest  in  land  in  some  other  way,  such  as 
leaseholders  or  mortgagees,  alone  were  aimed  at.  It  may  therefore 
be  taken  that  these  two  qualifications  dealt  with  landowners  only, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  the  '  Irish  nation.' 
(3)  In  the  whole  of  the  Act  there  is  absolutely  no  word  of  trans- 
plantation in  the  sense  afterwards  given  to  the  term— that  is  to  say, 
forcible  removal  of  persons  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another.  It 
might  indeed  be  supposed  that  if  a  landowner  in  Down  or  Meath 
was  forced  to  exchange  his  land  for  land  in  Cork  or  Galway,  he  would 
choose  to  reside,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  Cork  or 
Galway,  as  the  case  might  be.  He  was,  however,  so  far  as  the  act  of 
settlement  was  concerned,  under  no  compulsion  to  do  so.  He 
might,  even  if  he  fixed  his  residence  on  his  new  estate,  visit  Dublin 
or  any  other  place  in  Ireland  whenever  it  took  his  fancy.  He  might 
even  reside  altogether  in  Dublin  or  Belfast,  leaving  his  land  to  be 
managed  by  a  son  or  a  bailiff. 

If  these  considerations  be  accepted,  we  shall  be  the  better  able 
to  understand  the  real  bearing  of  those  offers  to  husbandmen  and 
artificers,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  as  revealing  a  beneficent 
intention  to  favour  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  First  let 
us  take  the  preamble  to  the  Act : 

Whereas  the  parliament  of  England,  after  the  expense  of  much  blood 
and  treasure  for  suppression  of  the  horrid  rebellion  in  Ireland,  have  by 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  their  undertaking  brought  that  affair  to  such 
an  issue  as  that  a  total  reducement  and  settlement  of  that  nation  may, 
with  God's  blessing,  be  speedily  effected ;  to  the  end  therefore  that  the 
people  of  that  nation  may  know  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  extirpate  that  whole  nation,  but  that  mercy  and  pardon  both  as  to 
life  and  estate  may  be  extended  to  all  husbandmen,  ploughmen,  labourers, 
artificers,  as  is  hereafter  declared,  they  submitting  themselves  to  the 
parliament  of  England  ...  Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  this  present 
parliament  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  that  all  and  every  person 
and  persons  of  the  Irish  nation  comprehended  in  any  of  the  following 
qualifications  shall  be  liable  unto  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  therein 
mentioned  and  contained,  or  be  made  capable  of  the  mercy  and  pardon 
extended  respectively  according  as  is  hereafter  expressed  and  declared. 

What  is  '  hereafter  expressed  and  declared '  respecting  the 
husbandmen,  &c.,  runs  as  follows : 

That  all  and  every  person  or  persons — having  no  real  estate  in 
Ireland,  nor  personal  estate  to  the  vabie  of  10/. — that  shall  lay  down 
arms,  and  submit  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  parliament  by  the 
time  limited  in  the  former  quahfications,  and  shall  take  and  subscribe  the 
engagement  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England  as 
the  same  is  now  estabHshed,  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
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commissioners  for  thof  parliament  and  commander-in-chief  shall  appoint 
and  direct,  such  persons  not  being  excepted  from  pardon  nor  adjudged  for 
banishment  by  any  of  the  former  qualifications,  shall  be  pardoned  for  life 
and  estate  for  any  act  or  thing  done  in  prosecution  of  the  war,  &c. 

The  operation  of  this  clause  is  far  more  limited  than  appears 
upon  a  hasty  perusal.  In  the  first  place  no  one  adjudged  to  death 
or  banishment  under  the  first  five  qualifications  could  profit  by  it  at 
all.  In  the  second  place,  no  one  could  plead  it  to  excuse  himself 
from  personal  transplantation,  because,  as  has  been  seen,  there  is 
nothing  about  personal  transplantation  in  any  part  of  the  act. 
Moreover,  as  the  pardon  is  granted  for  things  *  done  in  prosecution 
of  the  war,'  it  can  only  affect  poor  men  who,  if  they  had  been  land- 
owners, would  have  come  under  the  seventh  qualification  by  bearing 
arms.  All  the  advantage  accruicg  to  him  is  that  he  is  allowed  to 
keep  his  money  or  goods  up  to  the  value  of  lOL,  and  that  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  hanged,  which  latter  exemption  would  have  been 
equally  enjoyed  by  him  if,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he 
had  been  the  possessor  of  a  large  estate  in  land.  It  may  be 
that  those  who  drafted  the  act  intended  that  a  man  having 
more  than  101.  without  holding  real  property  should  be  liable  to 
have  it  taken  from  him  and  exchanged  for  a  fraction  of  its  value  in 
land;  but,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  should  probably  have  heard 
more  of  so  precious  a  scheme.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  parlia- 
ment w^ished  to  announce  its  generous  intention  without  knowing 
much  of  the  circumstances  of  Irish  life.  It  seems  but  a  small 
matter  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  so  large  a  cloud  of  rhetorical 
smoke. 

On  11  Oct.  the  commissioners  ordered  that  the  act  should  be 
proclaimed  in  every  one  of  the  fifteen  precincts  into  which  Ireland 
w^as  then  divided,  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  the  confiscation 
which  would  enable  the  new  settlers  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
forfeited  estates.  Yet  it  w^as  not  hkely  that  so  large  a  transfer  of 
property  could  be  accomplished  without  coming  upon  difficulties 
unforeseen  by  the  framers  of  the  act.  Practical  experience  would 
be  certain  to  discover  that  the  act  would  not  work  at  all,  unless  the 
former  proprietors  were  personally  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  old  estates.  The  first  hint  of  such  a  necessity  w'as 
given  on  9  April  1653  by  certain  commissioners  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  settlement  of  Ulster.  Referring  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Ulster  Scots,' ^  they  asked  for  '  the  transplanting  of  such  popular  men 
m  those  parts  of  w^hose  dutiful  and  peaceful  demeanours  '  they  had 

"  The  letter  itself,  written  by  these  persons  to  the  commissioners  at  Dublin,  has 
not  reached  us,  and  the  reply  m  which  their  proposals  are  summed  up  does  not  men 
tion  this  point  (The  commissioners  to  the  commissioners  for  settling  Ulster,  13  April, 

Irish  R.  0.  ^-  50,  p.  478),  but  the  later  correspondence  points  to  the  Ulster  Soots 
yu 

as  referred  to. 
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*  no  assurance  into  some  other  parts  in  Ireland,'  suggesting  portions 
of  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  as  fit  for 
their  reception.  The  proposal  was  approved  of  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Dublin/^  among  whom  Fleetwood  was  now  to  be 
reckoned,  and  on  13  July  an  order  was  issued  by  them  for  'the 
transplantation  of  some  of  the  Scots  out  of  Ulster '  to  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary.^^  Evidently  the  idea  of  a  transplan- 
tation to  Connaught  had  not,  at  that  late  date,  been  mooted  in 
Ireland.  Before  anything  had  been  done  to  carry  out  this  plan 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  English  council  of  state  which  laid 
down  the  conditions  under  which  the  Irish  commissioners  were 
expected  to  act. 

The  documents  forwarded  from  "Westminster  were  four,  the  first 
three  of  which  relate  to  the  survey  and  division  of  the  forfeited 
lands,  and  therefore  do  not  concern  us  here.  The  fourth,  dated 
2  July  1653,  directs  the  commissioners 

for  the  better  security  of  all  those  parts  of  Ireland  which  are  now  intended 
to  be  planted  with  English  and  protestants  ;  and  to  the  end  that  all  persons 
in  Ireland  who  have  a  right  to  articles  or  to  any  favour  and  mercy  held 
forth  by  any  the  qualifications  in  the  act  of  parliament  entitled  *  An  act 
for  settling  of  Ireland '  may  enjoy  the  benefit  intended  unto  them  and  every 
of  them  respectively  by  the  said  act ;  ^^  it  is  thought  fit  and  resolved  that 
all  and  every  the  persons  aforesaid  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
which  shall  be  in  the  year  1654,  remove  and  transplant  themselves  into 
the  province  of  Connaught  and  the  county  of  Clare,  or  one  of  them,  there 
to  inhabit  and  abide  ;  and  shall  have  set  forth  unto  them  and  every  of  them 
respectively  such  proportions  of  land,  and  for  such  estates  or  terms,  and 
under  such  conditions,  reservations  and  covenants,  as  shall  be  answerable 
in  value  unto  so  much  of  his  and  their  estates  as  by  such  articles  or 
qualification  respectively  he  or  they  were  to  enjoy,  in  such  place  and 
manner  as  you,  or  such  as  shall  be  authorised  by  you,  shall  appoint  and 
direct. 

Transplanted  persons  were  not  to  return  without  a  pass  on  pain  of 
death.  Persons  transplanted  are  not  to  live  in  towns  or  garrisons, 
nor  shall  any  '  Popish  priest '  be  tolerated.^'^ 

I  would  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  what  light  is  thrown 
by  these  documents  on  the  authorship  of  the  scheme  proposed. 
Can,  to  put  it  briefly,  the  '  settlement '  of  Ireland  be  fitly  styled 

*  Cromwellian '  ?  As  far  as  the  act  of  1652  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  connect  it  with  Cromwell.'*^   We  may  think 

'2  Irish  R.  0.  ^  50,  p.  478. 

'3  Order  by  the  commissioners,  13  July,  ibid.  ^^  44,  p.  284.    I  think  it  may  be 

taken  for  granted  that  the  despatches  frcm  England  to  be  mentioned  next  had  not  yet 
reached  Dublin. 

'*  Wrongly  punctuated  in  Scobell.  "  Scobell,  ii.  257. 

'«  At  one  time  I  thought  that  such  evidence  might  be  adduced.  On  24  Aug.  1652 
instructions  were  issued  to  a  new  body  of  commissioners  appointed  to  govern  Ireland, 

z  z  2 
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it  likely  that  he  woiJld  be  consulted,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
know  that  in  the  latter  half  of  1652  he  was  by  no  means  master  of 
the  council  of  state.  The  question  of  probability  is  however  the 
less  important,  as  there  is  the  strongest  reason — short  of  actual 
testimony — for  believing  that  he  was  at  the  back  of  the  instructions 
of  2  July  1653.  From  20  April,  when  the  Long  Parliament  was 
turned  out  of  doors,  till  4  July,  when  the  nominated  parliament 
met,  Cromwell  held  a  virtual  dictatorship  ;  and  though  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  promulgated  these  orders  if  they  had  met  with 
strong  opposition  in  his  council,  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  been  promulgated  at  all  without  his  w^arm  advocacy. 
Nor  is  this  all  that  can  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  conclusion. 
During  his  short  dictatorship  Cromwell  had  shown  himself 
unwilUng  in  all  other  matters  to  anticipate  the  decision  at  which 
the  strange  body  to  which  he  was  about  to  confide  the  destinies  of 
England  might  arrive.  No  other  step  was  taken  which  could 
possibly  be  postponed.  In  legislating — one  can  hardly  use  any 
other  word  for  these  proceedings— for  Ireland,  there  was  an  almost 
unseemly  haste  to  lay  down  the  rules  under  which  that  country 
was  to  be  dealt  with.  The  instructions  for  transplantation  were 
issued  on  2  July.  Only  two  days  later — on  4  July — Cromwell 
abdicated  his  temporary  dictatorship  in  favour  of  the  nominated 
parliament.  The  settlement  of  Ireland  about  to  be  carried  out  was 
therefore  accepted  by  Cromwell  himself,  and  by  him  developed  from 
the  scheme  originating  with  parliament  in  1652.  The  idea  of 
personal  transplantation  and  the  assignation  of  Connaught  and 
Clare  to  the  transplanters  distinctly  received  his  sanction. 

Cromwell,  however,  was  probably  too  little  of  a  lawyer  to  be 
aware  that  the  whole  scheme  adopted  by  the  Long  Parliament  was 
radically  changed  by  the  failure  of  the  Irish  government  to  carry  out 
the  very  drastic  measures  of  the  act  of  settlement.  Whether  under 
advice  from  England  or  not,  the  commissioners  in  Dublin  had  found 
it  impossible  to  enforce  the  wholesale  condemnations  to  death  ordered 
under  the  first  five  qualifications  of  the  act.  To  do  them  justice, 
there  is  no  sign  of  their  ever  thinking  for  an  instant  of  sending 
anything  like  half  of  the  Irish  male  population  to  the  gallows. 
They  merely  erected  a  high  court  of  justice,  empowering  it  to  con- 
demn to  death  persons  directly  concerned  in  murder.  A  few 
hundreds  were  hanged  in  accordance  with  the  sentences  pronounced 
by  this  court,  instead  of  a  hundred  or  eighty  thousand.     What  then 

in  which  the  names  of  Cromwell  and  Fleetwood,  the  latter  having  recently  been  named 
commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  were  added  {C.  J.  vii.  167).  It  is  so  unusual  to 
appoint  a  non-resident  a  member  of  a  body  that  could  only  act  in  Ireland,  that  the 
inclusion  of  Cromwell's  name  seemed  evidence  of  overwhelming  political  influence. 
There  exists,  however,  a  petition  from  the  officers  in  Ireland  {Carte  MSS.  Ixvii.  fol. 
289)  asking  parliament  to  appoint  some  one  of  eminent  importance  to  reside  in 
England,  there  to  represent  the  condition  of  the  officers  to  parliament. 
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was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  pronounced 
worthy  of  death  by  the  law  ?  Were  they  to  be  let  off  scot  free,  or 
were  they  to  be  transplanted  according  to  the  new  rule  ?  At  all 
events,  when  the  instructions  issuing  from  Cromwell's  council  were 
legahsed  by  the  Act  for  the  satisfaction  of  Adventurers,  &c., 
passed  on  26  September,  nothing  was  done  to  clear  up  the 
difficulty.  A  proviso  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  Gookin, 
one  of  the  six  members  for  Ireland,  who  to  the  end  opposed  the 
system  of  wholesale  transplantation,  attempted  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  conferring  on  the  commissioners  power  to  grant 
licence  to  any  of  the  Irish  to  remain  in  the  three  provinces  outside 
Connaught  and  Clare,  but  this  proviso  was  rejected  by  the 
house,  while  a  clause  was  adopted  directing  that 

the  said  forfeited  lands  within  the  said  province  and  county  except  as 
aforesaid  ^^  .  .  .  shall  be  and  hereby  are  reserved  and  appointed  for  the 
habitation  of  all  the  Irish  nation  comprehended  in  the  qualifications 
mentioned  in  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  for  settling  Ireland  ;  '  and  for  other 
the  ends  and  uses  specified  and  appointed  in  the  foresaid  further  instruc- 
tions from  the  council  of  state  to  the  said  commissioners/'^  who  are  to 
dispose  of  the  same  accordingly.'  ^^ 

Gookin  tells  us  that  this  act  was  accepted  in  a  hurry,  very 
little  attention  being  paid  to  it  in  the  house.  We  can  well  believe 
it.  Taken  literally,  the  clause  just  cited  means  that  all  persons 
falling  under  the  first  six  qualifications,  as  well  as  under  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  shall  be  transplanted,  if  uncondemned.  What, 
we  may  ask,  is  the  lot  reserved  for  the  artificers  and  husband- 
men ?  As  we  have  seen,  the  pardon  granted  them  in  1652  did  not 
extend  to  transplantation,  because  transplantation  had  not  then 
been  a  sentence  imposed  by  the  legislature.  Did  it,  or  did  it  not, 
extend  to  transplantation  now  ?  It  depended  whether  trans- 
plantation was  to  be  considered  as  a  penalty,  or  as  a  sacrifice  to 
expediency,  a  point  on  which  experts  would  be  found  to  difi'er. 
If  these  were  included,  it  was  virtually  the  transplantation  of  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  above  the  age  of  25,  that  was  decreed.  In  any 
case  the  law  on  the  subject  of  transplantation  was  a  mere  confused 
labyrinth,  in  which  the  conscientious  jurist  might  easily  lose  his  way, 
but  through  which  a  strong  government  might  take  what  course  it 
liked,  while  pleading  all  the  while  that  the  law  was  on  its  side. 

At  Dublin  at  least  the  instructions  issued  on  2  July  had  not 
at  first  been  regarded  as  sweeping  the  whole  or  anything  like  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  population  into  the  net  of  transplantation.  On 
1  August  the  commissioners  directed  a  standing  committee— 
which,  counting  as  its  members  such  men  as  Lord  Broghil,  Sir 


I.e.  except  lands  about  Sligo  and  on  the  coast. 

I.e.  the  instructions  of  2  July.  '''  Scoboll,  ii.  'ilO. 
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f 
Hardress  Walter,  colonels  Sankey  and  Lawrence,  was  hardly  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Irish — to  consider  the  following 
points  : 

1.  Propagation  of  the  gospel,  what  fit  to  be  done  ? 

2.  What  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  And,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  transplant  Irish,  to  consider : 

i.  What  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  those  counties  to  which  they 

are  to  be  transplanted  ? 
ii.  Whether  it  be  advisable  that  all  Irish  papists  be  removed  except 

those  that  dwell  in  those  counties  and  places  into  which  the 

said  removal  is  to  be  made,  or  only  out  of  some  counties,  as 

Kerry,   Wexford,   Waterford,   &c.,  and  only  the  landed    and 

popular  men  from  other  places  ? 
iii.  The  time  to  be  given  them, 
iv.  When  the  transplanting  ought  to  be  begun  ? 
[v.]  That   they  consider  how  encouragement    may  be  given    to 

English  who  have  always  been  faithful. 
[vi.]  What  inducement  be   offered   the    Irish   to    abandon    their 

religion  ? 
[vii.]  How  priests,  &c.,  may  be  removed  ? 
[viii.]    What    relief    for    widows   and  orphans,   and   sufferers    of 

oppression  ?  ^^ 

These  terms  of  reference  are  only  valuable  as  showing  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  commissioners  received  the  instruc- 
tions of  2  July.  The  committee,  so  far  as  we  know,  made  no 
report,  but  all  hesitation  must  have  been  brought  to  an  end  when 
they  received  the  act  of  26  September,  accompanied  as  it  probably 
was  by  directions  not  now  forthcoming  from  the  council  of  state 
of  which  Cromwell  was  a  member,  though  without  that  ]3re- 
dominance  which  was  his  before  parliament  met.  The  result 
was  the  following  declaration  issued  by  the  commissioners  on 
14  October :  ^^ 

Ireland. 

By  the  commissioners  of  parliament  of  the  commonioealth  of  Engla^id 
for  the  affaires  of  Ireland. 

(1)  Whereas  by  instructions  of  the  council  of  state  of  the  second  day 
of  July  last,  it  is  declared  :  That  all  persons  who  have  right  to  articles  or 
to  any  favour  and  mercy  held  forth  by  any  of  the  qualifications  in  the 
act  of  parliament  (entituled,  An  act  for  the  settling  of  Ireland),  shall, 
before  the  first  day  of  May  next,  remove  and  transplant  themselves  into 
the  province  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Clare,  there  to  inhabit  and 
abide  ;  and  whereas,  by  an  act  of  parliament  (entituled,  An  act  for  the 

'^'^  Appointment  of  a  standing  committee,  1  Aug.  1653.    References  to  the  commit- 
tee, Irish  B.  0.  ^    44,  pp.  364,  365. 
84  ^ 

^'  For  a  copy  of  this  unique  example  of  the  printed  declaration  now  preserved  in 
Kilkenny  Castle  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  C.  Litton  Falkiner,  who  received  permission  to 
send  it  to  me  from  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  in  whose  possession  it  is. 
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speedy  and  effectual  satisfaction  of  the  Adventurers  for  lands  in  Ireland, 
&c.),  the  said  instructions  are  confirmed,  and  the  forfeited  lands  in  the 
said  province  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Clare  (except  certain  lands 
about  Sligo,  set  apart  for  the  forces  lately  disbanded)  are  thereby  reserved 
and  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  Irish  nation,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  uses  and  ends  specified  in  the  foresaid  instructions  :  and  in  and  by 
the  said  recited  act,  power  is  given  to  the  said  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment, to  order  and  direct  the  transplanting  of  the  Irish  into  Connaught 
and  Clare  as  aforesaid,  before  their  respective  claims  be  determined,  and 
their  qualifications  distinguished ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  assign  them 
lands  there,  competent  to  such  stock  as  each  of  the  said  persons  shall 
have  to  occupy  the  said  lands  withal ;  and  afterwards  to  determine  their 
respective  claims,  and  to  put  them  into  possession  of  lands  accordingly. 

(2)  It  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  who  have  contrived,  advised,  promoted,  acted  or  voluntarily 
aided,  assisted  and  abbetted  the  rebellion,  murders  or  massacres  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  November  1642,  and 
all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  have  at  any  time  been  in  actual 
arms  in  the  said  rebellion  (except  such  persons  as  are  hereafter  excepted), 
and  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  who  have  or  claim  to  have  any 
interest  or  estate  in  any  lands  in  Ireland,  and  (by  the  said  act  for 
settling  of  Ireland)  are  to  have  any  proportions  of  lands  set  out  unto 
them,  for  or  in  respect  of  such  interests  or  estates,  or  any  part  thereof 
(except  such  persons  as  are  hereafter  excepted),  shall  and  are  hereby 
appointed  and  required  to  remove  themselves  into  the  said  province  of  Con- 
naught and  county  of  Clare,  at  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  instructions  ;  provided  that  this  decla- 
ration shall  not  extend  to  the  removal  of  any  person  who  did  not  adhere 
unto  or  join  with  the  rebels,  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  1G43, 
and  who  did  at  that  time,  and  ever  since  profess  the  protestant  religion  ; 
nor  of  any  woman  who  before  the  second  day  of  December  1650,  was 
married  to  any  English  protestant ;  provided,  that  such  woman  do 
renounce  popery  and  profess  the  protestant  religion. 

(3)  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  such  of  the  said  persons  tis 
are  hereby  appointed  and  required  to  remove  themselves  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  not  remove  accordingly,  or  shall  be  found  within  the  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Munster  and  Ulster,  or  any  of  them  after  the  said  first  day  of 
May,  without  special  licence,  or  pass  granted  in  that  behalf  from  the  said 
commissioners  of  parliament,  or  others  by  them  authorised  to  grant  such 
licences,  are  to  be  reputed  as  spies  and  enemies,  and  are  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  tried  by  martial  law  and  suffer  death. 

(4)  And  to  the  end  that  all  persons,  who  are  to  remove  and  transplant 
themselves  as  aforesaid,  may  have  competent  quantities  of  lands  assigned 
them,  proportionable  to  their  respective  stocks,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  said  act,  and  may  know  to  what  persons  they  are  to  apply  themselves 
in  order  to  their  removal,  and  having  of  lands  set  out  unto  them,  whereby 
they  may  make  timely  provision  for  their  respective  families  in  the  places 
to  which  they  remove ;  It  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  and 
every  person  and  persons,  who  claim  any  estate  or  interest  in  land  in 
Ireland  and  are  to  remove  and  transplant  themselves  as  aforesaid,  shall 
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and  are  hereby  require^  to  give  in,  and  deliver  in  writing  unto  the  com- 
missioners of  revenue  within  the  precincts  respectively  in  Ireland  wherein 
the  said  persons  respectively  inhabit  or  reside  before  the  twentieth  day  of 
December  next  ensuing  a  particular  of  their  names  and  of  the  names  of 
the  persons  in  their  respective  families,  their  tenants  and  other  persons 
that  shall  willingly  remove  with  them,  and  of  all  other  persons  for  whom 
by  law  they  are  bound  to  provide  with  the  respective  places  of  their  abode 
from  whence  they  do  remove,  the  age,  stature,  colour  of  hair,  and  other 
marks  of  distinction  of  every  of  the  said  respective  persons,  with  the 
number  of  cattle,  quantity  and  quality  of  tillage,  and  other  substance 
v/hich  every  respective  person  or  family  have,  for  which  they  pay  contri- 
bution 'in  the  places  from  whence  they  remove ;  to  the  end  that  certifi- 
cates may  be  forthwith  given  them,  and  lands  set  out  unto  them  in  such 
manner  as  herein  is  set  forth  and  appointed. 

(5)  And  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  within  every  respective 
precinct  in  Ireland  (except  in  Connaught  and  Clare)  or  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  are  hereby  authorised  and  required — upon  receipt  of  the  said 
names,  and  other  the  particulars  aforesaid  in  writing  as  aforesaid, 
and  due  examination  had  of  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the  same 
and  that  contribution  is  answered  and  paid  for  such  stock  and  tillage  as 
shall  be  contained  in  such  particulars — forthwith  to  issue  out  and  deliver 
unto  the  said  persons  respectively  certificates  in  writing  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  containing  the  particulars  aforesaid,  according  to  what,  upon 
examination  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  find  to  be  true. 

(6)  The  form  and  tenor  of  which  certificates  are  to  be  as  followeth, 
viz. : — 

Ireland. 

By  the  commissioners  of  revenue  within  the  precinct  of 

We,  the  said  commissioners,  do  hereby  certify  that  of 

in  the  county  of  hath  upon  the 

day  of  1653,  in  pursuance  of  a  declaration  of  the  commissioners 

of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England  for  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  bearing  date  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  1653  delivered  unto 
us  in  writing  a  particular  containing  therein  the  names  of  himself,  and 
such  other  persons  as  are  to  remove  with  him,  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  respective  stocks  and  tillage,  the  contents  whereof  are  as 
followeth,  viz. : — 

The  substance  whereof  we  conceive  to  be  true,  in  witness  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  of 

1653. 

(7)  Which  said  certificates  are  to  be  filled  up  by  one  or  more 
persons,  to  be  constantly  appointed  by  the  said  commissioners  of  revenue 
in  each  precinct  for  that  service,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
said  commissioners,  and  not  by  various  hands ;  and  the  number  and 
quantity  of  stock  and  tillage  are  to  be  set  down  in  words,  not  in  figures, 
in  the  said  certificates.  And  the  said  commissioners  of  revenue  are  to 
keep  original  particulars  and  a  book  of  entry  of  the  said  certificates,  and 
to  return  the  said  book  of  entry  unto  the  said  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment before  the  fifth  day  of  January  next. 
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(8)  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  and  declared,  that  all  and  every 
the  said  person  and  persons,  who  claim  any  estate  or  interest  in  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  are  to  remove  and  transplant  themselves,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
and  are  hereby  required  to  repair  to  the  commissioners  of  revenue  within 
the  precinct  of  Galway,  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  January  next  ensuing, 
and  present  their  respective  certificates  above-mentioned  to  the  said 
commissioners  of  the  precinct  of  Galway,  to  be  by  them  entered  in  one  or 
more  books  to  be  kept  for  that  use,  and  endorsed  upon  each  certificate 
when  the  same  was  presented  and  entered  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said 
persons  who  are  to  remove  as  aforesaid  shall  and  may  repair  unto  and 
take  possession  of  such  lands  as  shall  be  assigned  them  respectively  to 
plant  and  inhabit  upon,  as  they  shall  receive  directions  from  the  said 
commissioners  of  revenue  in  the  precinct  of  Galway. 

(9)  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  such  of  the  said  persons 
who  are  to  remove  as  aforesaid  as  shall  not  take  out  their  respective 
certificates,  and  present  their  said  certificates  to  the  said  commissioners  of 
revenue  for  the  precinct  of  Galway,  according  to  the  respective  times, 
and  in  such  manner  as  is  hereinbefore  limited  and  appointed,  the  said 
persons  so  neglecting  or  refusing  to  take  out  or  present,  or  cause  to  be 
taken  out  or  presented  their  said  certificates  as  aforesaid  shall  lose  the 
benefit  and  favour  intended  them,  of  having  lands  assigned  them  in 
satisfaction  of  any  interest  or  estate  they  have  or  pretend  to  have  to 
any  lands  in  Ireland ;  and  the  said  commissioners  of  revenue  in  the 
precinct  of  Galway,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  are  hereby  authorised 
and  required  (upon  the  producing  of  such  certificates  unto  them,  as  is 
before  expressed  to  be  by  them  entered  as  aforesaid)  to  assign  and  set 
out  by  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  unto  all  and  every  the  said 
respective  person  and  persons  (who  by  the  tenor  of  their  respective  cer- 
tificates appear  to  be  landholders  in  the  places  from  whence  they  remove) 
lands  within  the  province  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Clare,  of  the 
lands  forfeited  to  the  commonwealth  there,  proportionable  in  value  to  the 
lands  they  hold  or  occupy,  and  for  which  they  pay  contribution  in  the 
places  from  whence  they  remove,  and  competent  to  manage  and  improve 
their  respective  stocks  ;  which  lands  so  to  be  assigned  unto  as  many  of 
the  said  persons  as  claim  to  have  any  interests  or  estates  in  lands  in 
Ireland,  is  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  them  respectively  from  the  time 
they  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  same  unto  the  first  day  of  May 
1654  and  so  long  after  the  said  first  day  of  May  as  they  shall  answer, 
and  pay  contribution  in  the  places  from  whence  they  remove,  without 
paying  any  rent  or  contribution  for  the  same. 

(10)  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  and  declared  that  such  of  the 
said  persons  as  are  to  be  transplanted  as  abovesaid,  and  claim  no  estate 
or  interest  in  lands  in  Ireland,  shall  hold  and  enjoy  such  lands  as  shall 
be  assigned  them  as  aforesaid,  upon  the  terms  and  incouragements 
herein  held  forth  in  reference  to  assessments  and  other  public  taxes, 
subject  nevertheless  to  such  reasonable  and  moderate  rents,  for  and  in 
respect  of  such  lands  payable  for  the  same  to  the  commonwealth,  as  the 
said  commissioners  of  revenue,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  think 
just  and  equitable. 

(11)  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  such  of  the  said  persons 
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« 
as  shall  remove  themselves  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  their  encouragement  to 
live  there  peaceably,  and  conformable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
commonwealth  and  people  of  England,  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
advantage  held  forth  in  and  by  the  said  recited  act  for  satisfaction  of  the 
Adventurers,  for  the  mitigation  and  ascertaining  of  assessments,  and 
other  public  taxes,  from  and  after  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  June 
next  ensuing,  equal  with  the  English  and  protestants  in  Ireland ;  and 
shall  be  pardoned  all  offences  by  them  respectively  committed  (except 
murders  committed  by  or  upon  any  person  not  being  in  arms  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  same)  and  shall  be  no  more  molested  for  the 
same. 

(12)  And  for  the  better  accommodation  of  such  as  shall  remove  and 
transplant  themselves  as  aforesaid,  it  is  hereby  further  ordered  and 
declared  that  the  said  commissioners  of  revenue  within  the  precinct  of 
Galway,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  and  are  hereby  impowered 
and  authorised  to  assign  and  appoint  unto  the  said  persons  who  are  to 
remove  as  aforesaid,  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands  forfeited  or  belonging  to 
the  commonwealth,  within  the  province  of  Connaught  and  county  of 
Clare  to  be  by  them  respectively  held  and  enjoyed  as  aforesaid  (except 
such  lands  as  are  now  actually  tilled  or  stocked  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
except  such  lands  as  are  situate  and  lying  within  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Galway,  and  within  four  statute  miles  distant  of  the  said  city  (the 
same  being  intended  for  English  and  protestants  to  plant)  and  also  except 
such  of  the  forfeited  lands  within  the  province  of  Connaught,  beginning 
at  the  end  of  one  statute  mile  round  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  so  winging 
upon  the  sea  coast,  not  above  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  as  shall 
satisfy  the  forces  now  disbanded,  who  are  to  be  satisfied  within  the  said 
province)  which  said  forfeited  lands  so  set  out,  assigned  and  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  unto  such  of  the  said  persons  as  are  to  remove,  and  to  have 
lands  given  them  according  to  the  respective  qualifications  in  the  Act  for 
settling  of  Ireland,  under  which  they  fall,  in  lieu  or  recompence  for 
their  interests,  or  estates  in  other  lands  in  Ireland,  shall  be  held  and 
enjoyed  by  the  said  persons  respectively,  according  to  such  estates,  and 
for  such  terms,  and  under  such  conditions  as  they  have  or  ought  to  have 
in  any  lands  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaning  of  the 
said  act  of  settlement,  in  case  upon  trial  and  adjudication  of  their  respec- 
tive claims  and  quahfications  so  much  shall  appear  to  be  due  unto  them  ; 
and  in  case  upon  trial  and  final  adjudication  of  their  respective  claims 
and  qualifications,  more  lands  shall  appear  to  be  due  unto  them  than 
what  shall  be  assigned  and  set  out  unto  them  as  aforesaid,  the  said  defects 
shall  be  supplied  out  of  other  lands  belonging  to,  and  in  the  dispose  of 
the  commonwealth,  within  the  said  province  of  Connaught  or  county  of 
Clare  in  such  places  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  every  respective 
person,  without  prejudice  or  injury  to  any  other. 

(13)  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  intended,  that  every  respective 
proprietor  or  owner  of  lands  within  the  province  of  Connaught  and 
county  of  Clare  shall  have  due  recompence  and  satisfaction  in  other 
lands  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  within  the  said  province  of 
Connaught  or  county  of  Clare,  for  the  value  of  what  lands  shall  appear 
(upon  final  adjudication  of  their  respective  claims)  to  be  due  unto  them 
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(according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Act  for  settlhig  of  Ireland),  and  to  have 
been  assigned  out  of  their  estates,  for  such  persons  as  are  to  remove  as 
aforesaid. 

(14)  And  whereas  (by  a  declaration  of  the  said  commissioners  of 
parliament,  bearing  date  the  twelfth  day  of  September  last  past,  and 
published  in  print  with  the  said  instructions)  power  is  given  to  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  forces  and  the  commissioners  of  revenue 
within  every  respective  precinct  within  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Mun- 
ster  and  Ulster,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  to  grant  licences  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  unto  such  persons  whose  removal  they  shall  judge 
necessary  to  be  dispensed  with  for  the  plowing,  sowing,  husbanding, 
reaping,  inning  and  disposing  of  such  crops  or  corn,  which  those  who 
are  to  be  removed  shall  have  sown  before  the  first  day  of  May  1654. 
It  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  such  licences  and  dispensations  (upon 
request  to  be  made)  be  granted  accordingly. 

(15)  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  such  hcences 
so  to  be  granted  shall  not  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 
justifying  or  warranting  of  any  person  of  the  Irish  nation  and  popish 
religion  to  inhabit  or  reside  in  any  of  the  garrisons  of  the  common- 
wealth in  Ireland:  provided  further  that  no  license  or  dispensation 
be  granted  to  any  person  of  the  Irish  nation  or  popish  religion 
to  reside  or  live  in  the  said  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Ulster,  or  in  any  of  them,  who  shall  not  be  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  such  licence  a  member  of  some  family,  and  for  whose 
good  demeanour  the  master  or  chief  in  the  said  family  will  not  be 
responsible.  And  that  all  the  said  licences  be  printed  and  filled  accord- 
ing to  instructions  set  down  in  a  declaration,  bearing  date  at  Kilkenny, 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  fifty  and  two. 
For  the  issuing  out  of  tickets  to  such  persons  who  were  then  in  protec- 
tion. 

Dated  at  Dublin  14  of  October  1653. 

Charles  Fleetwood.  Edm.  Ludlow. 

Miles  Corbet.  Jo.  Jones. 

Ordered  by  the  said  commissioners  that  this  declaration  be  forthwith  printed 
and  published.     Signed  by  order,  &c.     Jo.  Hughes. 

Dublin  :  Printed  by  Willl\m  Bladen,  1653. 

Attention  may  usefully  be  directed  to  the  following  points  : 
(1)  In  the  second  clause  the  commissioners  solve  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  act  of  satisfaction  with  the  non-execution 
of  part  of  the  act  of  settlement  by  transferring  almost  bodily  from 
the  act  of  settlement  that  part  of  the  clause  which  condemns  to 
death  not  only  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  during 
the  first  year,  but  even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  murders  and 
massacres.  Legally,  no  doubt,  such  persons  were  still  liable  to  be 
hanged,  but  it  was  possible  to  hold  that  this  direction  of  the  act 
of  settlement  was  superseded  by  the  clause  in  the  act  of  satisfac- 
tion quoted  above  at  p.  709.     Those  who  had  aided  and  abetted 


! 
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the  rebellion  during  its  first  year  are  therefore  to  escape  with 
transplantation.  (2)  The  same  clause  sentences  to  transplanta- 
tion all  persons  who  have  been  in  arms,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  leaving  as  a  class  apart  those  who  claim  anj^  interest 
or  estate  in  lands  in  Ireland,  *  and,  by  the  said  Act  for  settling 
of  Ireland,  are  to  have  any  proportions  of  lands  set  out  unto 
them,  for  or  in  respect  of  such  interests  or  estates,  or  of  any  part 
thereof.'  ^2 

What  was  to  happen  eventually  the  commissioners  probably 
did  not  know  themselves,  but  it  cannot  escape  notice  that  though 
they  hang  the  fate  of  transplantation  over  the  heads  of  three  classes 
of  men,  the  abettors  of  rebellion  in  its  early  stage,  the  men  who 
had  borne  arms,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  when  they  come  to 
enter  into  particulars  nothing  is  heard  of  the  first  two  classes. 
Only  the  proprietors  of  lands  are  directed  what  to  do  in  order  to 
secure  their  new  possessions.  Their  wives  and  children  are  of 
course  to  follow  them,  also  their  tenants,  and  any  one  else  who 
willingly  chooses  to  accompany  them.  If  it  be  asked  whether  those 
having  '  interest  or  estate '  included  tenants,  the  answer  is  that 
the  further  instructions  of  2  July,  subsequently  legalised  by  the 
act  of  satisfaction,  authorised  the  commissioners  to  grant  lands 
in  Connaught  or  Clare  to  persons  under  the  several  qualifications 

of  the  like  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  or  for  the  like  term  of  years 
or  number  of  lives  to  be  by  them  held  in  lieu  or  satisfaction  of  such  part 
of  their  estate  which  by  such  articles  or  qualifications  he  or  they  were  to 
enjoy. 

Tenants  for  lives  or  terms  of  years  were  therefore  transplantable 
as  proprietors.  Tenants  at  will  were  not,  unless  as  having  borne 
arms  or  having  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  during  the  first 
years.  Yet  there  stood  the  sentence  of  transplantation  against 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  first  year's  rebellion  and  against 
those  who  had  since  borne  arms  without  any  hint  that  proprietors 
alone  were  affected.  Yet  if  all  these  were  to  go,  the  transplanta- 
tion would  be  virtually  what  it  has  been  called,  the  removal  of  the 
Irish  nation.  Undoubtedly  the  Irish  so  understood  it.  The  lists 
in  the  transplanters'  certificates  for  the  precinct  of  Limerick  -^  show 
three  classes  of  persons,  heads  of  families,  who  were  proprietors, 
tenants,  and  servants.  The  last  class  can  hardly  have  possessed 
personal  property  worth  mentioning.  The  second  may  in  some 
few  cases  have  been  tenants  for  years  on  the  English  system.     In 

-^  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reference  to  any  order  for  personal  transplanta- 
tion as  being  in  the  act  of  settlement. 

A 

23  Irish  Record  Office,  —-  40.      I  owe  my  knowledge  of  these  documents  to  the 

kindness  of  Mr.  Eobert  Dunlop,  who  has  lent  me  his  transcripts,  and  I  have  supple- 
mented the  knowledge  thus  acquired  by  a  visit  to  Dublin. 
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most  cases,  though  their  holdings  were  recognised  by  Irish  custom, 
they  would  be  regarded  by  English  lawyers  as  mere  tenants-at- 
will,  and  could  not  therefore  be  spoken  of  as  having  an  estate  in 
land.  Again,  a  letter  written  from  Munster  on  11  Dec.  1653  to 
a  protestant  landlord  says  that  he  will  have  few  or  no  tenants 
this  next  year  by  this  proclamation  of  transplantation,  which  clearly 
extends  to  all  papists  without  exception  ;  and  another  from  Dublin 
of  6  Feb.  1654  shows,  if  it  could  be  accepted  as  conveying  the 
intentions  of  the  government,  that  this  rested  on  a  misconception  : 
*  'Tis  not  intended  that  any  should  be  sent  into  Connaught  but 
proprietors  and  soldiers.     The  rest  stay.'  ^^ 

The  government,  probably,  was  far  too  anxious  to  clear  the 
land  for  the  new  occupants  to  care  to  occupy  itself  overmuch  with 
the  removal  of  unlanded  men.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  only 
proprietors  of  land  appear  to  have  been  aimed  at.  On  16  November 
a  very  stringent  commission  was  issued  to  Colonel  Lawrence  and 
others  to  inquire  into '  the  delinquency,'  not  of  Irishmen  in  general, 
but  *  of  Irish  and  other  proprietors,  in  order  to  the  distinguishing  of 
their  respective  qualifications  according  to  the  act  for  settling 
Ireland.'  ^'  No  doubt  this  does  not  imply  any  settled  determination 
to  let  off  permanently  such  Irishmen  as  not  being  landowners  had 
borne  arms.  Before  long  commissioners  for  the  investigation  of  the 
delinquency  were  established  at  Athlone,  while  another  body  for 
assigning  lands  in  Connaught  and  Clare  was  established  at  Lough- 
rea.^^  On  6  March  1654,  however,  we  find  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners directing  that 

such  persons  as  are  to  be  transplanted  and  claim  no  interest  in  lands  may 
plant  themselves  on  any  lands  belonging  to  the  commonwealth  for  their 
best  conveniency,  as  you  shall  judge  fitting. 2' 

For  the  present,  however,  the  commissioners  had  too  much  to 
do  with  getting  the  proprietors  across  the  Shannon  to  trouble 
themselves  much  with  such  poorer  people.  Before  March  was 
over,  they  discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  trans- 
plantation effected,  as  had  been  originally  proposed,  by  1  Ma}^ 
1654.  Floods  of  petitions  poured  in  for  exemption  from  trans- 
plantation.    Accordingly  on  27  March  authority  was  given  to  the 

^*  I  am  not  at  present  at  liberty  to  mention  the  source  of  this  and  a  few  sub- 
sequent extracts  from  the  same  collection. 

2^  Commission,  16  Nov.  1653,  Irish  R.  0.  ^  44,  p.  747. 

2"  Commission,  23  Jan.  1654,  iUd.  ft  45,  p.  47. 

85 

-'  The    commissioners    to   the   Loughrea  commissioners,   6   March    1654,   ihid. 

However,  on  the  same  day  we  find  the  commissioners  answering  the  query  what  is  to 

be  done  with  tenants  holding  leases  for  five  or  seven  years  that '  the  tenants  are  to  enjoy 

their  leases,  and  the  persons  to  whose  lots  the  same  shall  fall  are  to  receive  the  rent 

reserved  '  {ibid.  p.  169). 
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commanders-in-chief  Ind  commissioners  of  revenue  in  each  precinct 
to  give  temporary  dispensations  only  till  1  June  to  persons  of 
advanced  age  or  ill-health,  to  others  who  had  in  any  way  advanced 
English  interests,  and  lastly,  to  such  as  renounced  *  the  Popish 
superstitions.'  None  of  these,  however,  were  to  retain  their  lands 
to  the  east  of  the  Shannon,  except  as  tenants  of  the  common- 
wealth for  their  temporary  relief  and  support. 

1  June  arrived,  and  the  work  of  transplantation  was  no  further 
advanced.  Letters  from  Dublin,  published  in  Mercurius  Politicus 
and  quoted  by  Prendergast,^^  testify  that  it  had  come  to  a  standstill. 
On  12  July  we  hear  that  '  the  transplanting  work  moves  on  but 
slowly ;  not  above  six-score  from  all  provinces  are  yet  removed  into 
Oonnaught.'  The  statement,  however,  is  far  from  correct,  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  by  that  time  1,623  certificates,  covering  no 
less  than  44,210  persons,  had  been  presented  at  Loughrea.^^  Yet 
this  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  persons  transplantable.  Nor  does 
it  follow  that  all  who  received  certificates  were  actually  removed 
into  Connaught  or  Clare.  The  declaration  of  14  Oct.  specified 
that  the  proprietors  should  be  accompanied  by  their  tenants 
and  others  w^ho  were  willing  to  accompany  them,  and  many  a 
man  might  have  put  down  his  name  to  accompany  his  landlord 
at  a  time  when  he  believed  that  the  whole  population  was  to  be 
transplanted,  though  he  may  have  thought  better  of  it  when  he 
discovered  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Indeed,  while  one  volume' 
of  entries  of  certificates,  preserved  in  the  Irish  Kecord  Office, 
gives  only  51  certificates  presented  at  Loughrea  for  the  precinct 
of  Limerick,  another  shows  that  339  had  been  taken  out  in  that 
district  before  the  middle  of  January  1655.  On  24  Aug.  we  hear 
that  *  the  work  of  transplanting  is  at  a  stand,'  and  it  is  not  till  21 
Dec.  that  we  find  that  '  the  transplantation  is  now  far  advanced.' 
Surely  there  must  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way  greater 
than  those  occasioned  by  the  mere  unsupported  resistance  of  the 
Irish  proprietors.  On  2  June,  before  there  was  time  to  learn 
whether  those  proprietors  had  moved  off  by  the  prefixed  term  of 
1  June,  Fleetwood  wrote  to  Thurloe,  suggesting  to  Cromwell, 
who  had  now  been  Protector  for  some  months,  danger  from 
the  presence  of  Irishmen  in  England,  and  advising  their  removal 
from  London.  '  The  truth,'  he  adds,  *  is,  these  people  are  an 
abominable  false,  cunning,  and  perfidious  people  ;  and  the  best  of 
them  to  be  pitied,  but  not  to  be  trusted.'  ^^  Yet,  despite  this  strong 
language,  not  a  word  is  said  about  any  special  difficulty  with 
regard  to  transplantation. 

The  explanation  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter.     In  some 
notes  taken  by  Edward  Montagu  of  the  debates  in  the  council  on 

■"  p.  126.  29  Transactions  of  the  B.  Irish  Academy  (Antiquities),  xxiv.  406. 

*»  Fleetwood  to  Thurloe,  2  June  :  Thurloe,  ii.  343. 
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the  sending  of  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  Lambert  is  found 
arguing  against  a  policy  of  adventure  on  the  ground  that  home 
difficulties  require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  government,  and 
referring  to  Ireland,  he  speaks  of  *  transplantation  or  non-trans- 
plantation '  as  possible  alternatives.  These  words — or  words  con- 
densed by  the  note-taker  in  this  fashion — were  spoken  on  20 
July  1654.^^  Some  kind  of  policy  which  could  be  described  as 
*  non-transplantation '  was  therefore  under  discussion  in  England. 
If  we  had  access  to  the  despatches  sent  by  the  Protector  and 
council  to  the  commissioners,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  that  term.  Unfortunately 
they  are  no  longer  in  existence,  and  we  are  left  to  deduce  from 
scanty  information  what  was  at  this  time  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
tectorate in  this  matter.  A  little  later  we  recover  firm  footing,  at 
least  for  a  moment.  The  Protector  decided  upon  appointing 
Fleetwood  lord  deputy,  to  govern  Ireland  in  conjunction  with  a 
council,  some  of  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  sent  over 
from  England.  'When  our  new  council  goes  over,  which  is 
said  will  be  suddenly,'  writes,  on  19  July,  one  who  was  likely  to 
be  well  informed,  '  I  believe  they  will  give  some  stop  to  the  trans- 
plantation ;  it  being  one  of  their  instructions  to  moderate  it  as 
they  shall  think  fit.'  ^^  On  17  Aug.  the  instructions  were  issued  to 
the  new  deputy,  binding  him  to  act  in  everything  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  council.  From  these  instructions  I  now  print  the 
clause  relating  to  transplantation  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
proviso  rejected  by  the  nominated  parliament,  in  order  that  the 
identity  of  the  plan  of  the  two  documents  may  be  clearly  seen  : — ■ 


Instructions  17  Aug.  1654. 

Provided  always  that  our  deputy, 
with  the  advice  aforesaid,  may,  so 
far  as  they  shall  judge  fit  and  to 
be  for  the  public  service,  dispense 
with  the  orders  and  instructions 
made  and  given  by  the  late  parlia- 
ment or  council  of  state  for  the 
transplantation  of  the  Irish  into 
the  province  of  Connaught  or 
county  of  Clare,  or  one  of  them  ; 
and  likewise  with  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  set  and  imposed  by  the 
authority  aforesaid  upon  such  per- 
sons as  shall  not  transplant  tliem- 


Proviso  26  Se2)t.  1653. 

Provided  always  that,  if  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  commis- 
sioners of  parliament  in  Ireland 
shall  see  it  requisite  for  public  use 
or  advantage  to  the  commonwealth 
to  retain  any  of  the  Irish  in  the 
provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  or 
Munster,  the  said  commander-in- 
chief  and  commissioners,  or  any 
two  of  them,  may  license  any  such 
person  or  persons  to  abide  and 
remain  in  any  of  the  said  provinces 
by  writing  under  their  hands,  and 
such  persons  so  licensed  shall  incur 


^'  The  notes,  which  I  was  allowed  to  copy  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  are  at  Hinchingbrooke,  and  will  appear  under  Mr.  Firth's  editorship  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Clarke  Pa])ers. 

«  See  p.  717,  note  24, 
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Instructions  17  Aug.  1654 — cont.  Proviso  26  Sept.  1653 — cont. 

selves  accordingly;   and  may  also  no   danger  or  penalty  for  abiding 

by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  as  and  remaining  in    the    said  pro- 

they  shall  think  fit,   declare  and  vinces,   notwithstanding    any    act, 

publish  the  same.^^  order,  or  ordinance    to    the    con- 


trary, 


34 


Both  documents  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
law  unaltered,  but  of  conferring  a  wide  discretion  of  the  autho- 
rities in  Ireland  to  dispense  in  individual  cases.  How  far  this 
discretion  was  to  reach  w^ould  no  doubt  depend  partly  on  the 
views  of  the  lord  deputy  and  council  at  Dublin,  but  still  more  on 
the  views  of  the  lord  Protector  and  council  at  Westminster.  What 
the  views  of  the  latter  were  in  Aug.  1654  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  to  show ;  but  we  can  at  least  say  that  there  is  strong 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  who  drew  up  the  proviso 
rejected  in  1653.  If  the  conjecture  that  that  person  was  Gookin  ^^ 
be  accepted  as  probable,  -sve  have  all  the  more  interest  in  asking 
what  was  the  policy  which  Gookin  recommended,  because  there  is 
at  least  a  chance  that  his  policy  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  adopted 
by  Cromwell. 

That  policy  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  to  which  Gookin  after- 
wards laid  claim,  but  published  anonymously  on  3  Jan.  1655,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  great  case  of  transplantation  in  Ireland  discussed ; 
or  certain  considerations  wherein  the  many  great  inconveniencies 
in  the  transplanting  the  natives  of  Ireland  generally  out  of  the 
three  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster  and  Munster  into  the  province 
of  Connaught  are  shown,  humbly  tendered  to  every  individual 
member  of  parliament  by  a  well-wisher  to  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England.'  ^^  The  title  itself  proclaims  a  policy — at  least  a 
negative  one.  There  is  to  be  no  universal  transplantation — cer- 
tainly not  of  the  bulk  of  the  men-at-arms,  probably  not  even  of 
anything  like  the  bulk  of  proprietors.  As  to  the  persons  who  were 
to  go,  Gookin  for  the  most  part  maintains  a  judicious  silence, 
presumably  because  he  did  not  ^vish  to  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  government ;  but  he  says  enough  to  show  that  he  would 
be  content  with  sending  across  the  Shannon  the  great  landowners 
and  heads  of  septs,  whose  separation  from  their  dependents  would 
break  up  the  organisation  of  Irish  society,  and  would  leave  their 

3^  Instructions  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  17  Aug.  1654,  clause  14  ;  Irish  B.  0. 
-     25,  p.  38.    A  draft  with  slight  differences  is  printed  in  Thurloe,  ii.  506-9. 

«♦  C.  J.  vii.  324. 

35  See  su^ra,  p.  709.  Gookin  was  an  influential  person  with  the  Protector.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Committee,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1654  was  promoting  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Munster  protestants. 

3«  B.  M.  Pressmark,  E,  234,  6.    The  date  is  Thomason's. 
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countrymen  more  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  new  EngHsh 
settlers.  Of  his  main  arguments,  two — that  the  settlers  could  not 
cultivate  their  lands  without  the  aid  of  the  Irish  population,  and 
that  the  Irish  population  was  too  numerous  to  be  driven  as  a  whole 
beyond  the  Shannon — would  appeal  strongly  to  the  practical  side  of 
the  Protector's  character ;  while  the  third,  that  the  Irish,  when 
isolated  from  their  leaders,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  change  their 
religion  than  if  they  had  accompanied  those  leaders  to  Connaught 
or  Clare,  was — though  we  now  know  it  to  have  been  a  prediction 
which  no  wise  man  would  trust  himself  to  utter— just  as  certain  to 
appeal  to  his  religious  feelings. 

*  The  Great  Case  of  Transplantation '  was,  as  has  been  seen, 
published  on  3  Jan.  1655,  for  circulation  among  the  members  of 
the  first  protectorate  parliament.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
not — altogether  or  in  part — written  earlier,  and  there  are  certainly 
peculiarities  in  its  composition  which  point  in  that  direction.  In  his 
*Life  of  Sir  W.  Petty,'  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  pointed  out 
that  in  a  list  of  Petty's  works  drawn  up  by  himself  ai3pears,  under 
the  date  of  1654,  'A  Discourse  against  the  Transplantation  to 
Connaught.'  No  work  with  this  title  is  known  to  exist.^^  I  feel 
little  doubt,  however,  that  Lord  Edmond  is  right  in  thinking  that 
Petty  referred  not  to  an  independent  work,  but  to  part  of  Gookin's 
production  as  his  own.     His  conclusion  is  that 

the  published  book  bears  the  marks  of  joint  authorship,  the  opening 
sentences — an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  state  and  the  human 
body — being  altogether  in  Petty's  style,  as  well  as  the  later  portions, 
where  the  arguments  are  of  exactly  the  same  general  character  as  those 
in  *  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,'  ch.  iv.-^ 

So  far  as  the  latter  portion  is  concerned,  the  resemblance  does 
not  seem,  to  me  to  be  so  great  as  is  here  assumed.  This  difference 
of  opinion  is  however  immaterial,  as  I  quite  concur  in  Lord 
Edmond's  view  of  the  early  portion.^^  Yet  there  can  be  no 
question  of  collaboration  in  the  ordinary  sense.  During  at  least 
four  months  before  the  book  appeared  before  the  public.  Petty  was 
in  Ireland  and  Gookin  in  England,  so  that  the  two  could  not,  at  that 
time,  have  put  their  heads  together  to  produce  it.  If  we  ask  what 
were  Gookin's  movements,  the  only  points  of  which  we  are  sure  are 
that  he  resolved  to  leave  England  for  Ireland  on  28  June,  and  almost 
certainly  did  so,  and  that  he  must  have  been  back  at  Westminster  by 

3"  Professor  Bury  informs  me  that  there  is  no  such  book  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Mr.  Maclvor  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  other  hbraries  in 
Dublin. 

s«  Life  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  p.  32,  note  3. 

"^  It  is  true  that  Gookin  claimed  the  whole  as  his  own,  but,  as  I  learn  from  Lord 
Edmond  that  Petty  was  nervously  anxious  not  to  allow  anything  to  go  abroad  in  his 
name,  I  conclude  that  Gookin  would  feel  himself  justified  in  holding  his  tongue  on  the 
subject  of  the  collaboration. 

VOL.    XIV. — NO.    LVI.  3  -^ 
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3  Sept.,  the  day  of  fhe  opening  of  the  parliament  in  which  he  sat 
for  Bandon  and  Kinsale.  Was  it  unHkely  that,  having  a  burning 
interest  in  the  question  of  transplantation,  he  should  have  come 
over  some  days  earlier,  in  time  to  present  the  substance  of  his 
argument ''^  to  Cromwell,  and  to  have  contributed  somewhat  to 
what  looks  very  much  like  a  compromise,  the  clause  relating  to 
transplantation  in  the  instructions  of  27  Aug.,  issued  only  a  week 
before  parliament  met?  What,  too,  is  more  probable  than  that 
Petty  gave  to  Gookin,  during  this  visit  to  Ireland,  the  opening 
pages,  of  an  argument  which  Gookin,  either  then  or  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  completed  in  his  own  more  rhetorical  style  ? 
Yet,  however  widely  the  door  of  mercy  might  be  thrown  open 
by  the  concession  of  the  power  of  dispensation,  the  government  at 
Dublin  had  no  intention  of  changing  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  two  acts  of  1652  and  1653.  On  30  November  the 
lord  deputy  and  council  issued  yet  another  declaration,  of  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  copy,  though  the  nature  of  its 
contents  may  be  sufficiently  learnt  from  their  recital  in  the 
declaration  subsequently  issued  on  27  Feb.  1655. 

Whereas  by  an  order  of  30  November  last  it  is  declared  that  all 
persons  in  Ireland  who,  having  right  to  articles  or  to  any  favour  or 
mercy  held  forth  by  the  qualifications  in  the  act  of  parliament,  entituled 
•  An  Act  for  the  Settling  of  Ireland,'  are  proprietors  of  lands  in  Ireland  ; 
or  at  any  time  since  21  October  1641  have  been  in  arms  against  the 
commonwealth  of  England ;  or  before  21  October  1642  have  acted, 
aided,  or  assisted  the  late  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  are  declared 
to  be  persons  that  ought  to  transplant  themselves,  their  wives,  children, 
and  famiHes  into  Connaught  and  county  of  Clare,  do  transplant  them- 
selves into  Connaught  and  Clare  accordingly,  at  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March  next  ensuing,  and  that  such  as  wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do 
should  incur  the  penalties  declared  in  and  by  several  acts,  orders, 
instructions,  and  declarations  in  that  behalf,  more  particularly  in  that 
of  30  November  above  mentioned.''^ 

It  was  undoubtedly  to  the  declaration  of  30  November  referred 
to  above  that  Gookin  pointed  as  a  sentence  of  universal  transplan- 
tation. It  w^as  taken  as  beyond  recall  by  many  at  least  of  the  Irish- 
men sentenced  to  transplantation,  and,  as  has  been  already  seen,^^ 

''"  The  book  cannot  have  been  completed  at  so  early  a  date  exactly  as  it  was  printed, 
as  we  find  in  it  a  statement  that  '  there  are  laws  made  and  orders  gone  forth  for  their 
going  universally  into  Connaught  by  March  next,'  and  these  orders,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  only  given  in  Dublin  on  30  November.  These  words,  however,  may  very  well 
have  been  added  when  the  pamphlet  was  sent  to  the  press.  There  appear  to  have 
been,  as  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  suggested,  two  issues  of  the  work,  both 
published  in  London,  as  the  one  in  the  Museum  library  is  said  to  be  '  printed  for  T.  C. 
1655,'  whereas  Professor  Bury  informs  me  that  a  second  copy  in  Trinity  Collegn 
library  bears  the  full  name  of  the  publisher  as  '  Clark.' 

*'  Declarations  of  the  lord  deputy  and    ouncil,  27  Feb.  1655,  B.  M.  Pressmark 
806,  i.  14,  no.  12.     ' 

'■  Supra,  p.  718. 
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three  weeks  later  a  letter-writer  from  Dublin  was  able  to  announce 
that  *  the  transplantation  is  now  far  advanced.'  It  is  true  that  all 
mention  of  tenants  has  disappeared  from  the  list  of  proscribed 
persons,  the  tenants  for  years  being  doubtless  included  amongst 
proprietors.  Yet  if  the  tenants-at-will— or  customary  tenants- 
were  excluded  from  one  category  they  were  liable  to  fall  under 
another,  either  that  of  the  men  in  arms  or  that  of  the  first  supporters 
of  the  rebellion.  How  fully  Gookin  was  justified  in  this  assertion 
is  best  seen  from  the  evidence  of  delinquency  given  before  the  com- 
missioners sitting  at  Athlone  to  receive  it.  Though  only  the  volume 
containing  the  evidence  relating  to  persons  living  in  the  precinct  of 
Athlone  has  reached  us,^^  the  information  contained  in  it  is  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Selecting  the  first  twenty  and  the  last 
twenty  of  the  cases,  we  obtain  the  following  results  :  Of  these  forty 
persons  eleven  were  either  dead  or  had  gone  beyond  sea,  and  four 
only  had  taken  the  EngHsh  side.  There  remain  twenty-five,  of 
which  eighteen  would  have  been  liable  to  be  hanged  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  seven  only  would  have  escaped  with  the  forfeiture 
of  property.  By  the  declaration  of  14  October  1653  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-five  would  be  liable  to  transplantation.  It  was 
doubtless  the  feeling  that  the  government  had  in  the  main  decided 
against  him,  though  they  were  prepared  to  take  particular  cases  into 
consideration,  which  led  Gookin  to  appeal  to  members  of  parliament 
by  publishing  his  book  in  January.  He  must  have  known  that 
there  was  in  Ireland  a  strong  military  party  which  favoured  such  a 
universal  transplantation— a  party  to  which  Fleetwood's  weakness 
of  character  made  him  subservient.  What  those  ideas  were  will 
best  be  shown  by  a  petition  presented  by  soldiers  and  others  about 
the  middle  of  March  1655.^'*  It  was  however  in  existence  as 
early  as  6  February,'*'  and  may  very  well  have  been  in  circulation 
several  weeks  earlier  still. 

To  the  right  honourable  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  the  humble 
petition  of  the  officers  within  the  precincts  of  Dublin,  Carlow,  Wexford, 
and  Kilkenny,  in  the  behalf  of  themselves,  their  soldiers,  and  other 
faithful  protestants  in  those  parts 

Sheweth 

That  we  having  with  much  seriousness  and  sadness  of  heart  observed 
those  numberless  evils  and  inconveniences  that  have  and  do  attend  us  by 
the  Irish  living  among  us,  as  well  by  reason  of  those  many  treacheries, 
murders,  and  other  abominations  that  have  been  practised  and  committed 
by  them,  which  might  be  large  in  relating  the  deep  sense  thereof ;  as  also 
the  consideration  of  these  following  particulars  hath  pressed  our  spirits 

'^  Irish  Record  Office,  A  30. 

^^  The  newspaper  in  which  it  appears  (Mercuriics  Politicus,  p.  5230,  B.  M.  Press- 
mark, E,  831,  7)  contains  a  letter  from  Dublin  dated  17  March. 

^^  This  is  shown  by  its  mention  in  a  letter  which  will  be  found  infra,  p.  720. 

3  A  2 
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to  supplicate  your  honours  to  take  into  your  serious  thoughts  the  putting 
in  execution  the  orders  of  the  late  council  of  state  bearing  date  2  [July]'*'^ 
1653,  and  confirmed  by  the  then  parliament  27  September  following,  con- 
cerning the  removing  of  all  the  Irish  into  Connaught,  excepting  males  of 
14  years  of  age  and  females  of  12  ;  for  we  humbly  conceive  that  the 
proclamation  for  transplanting  only  the  proprietors  and  such  as  have 
been  in  arms  will  neither  answer  the  end  of  safety,  nor  what  else  is  aimed 
at  thereby,  because  many  under  those  qualifications  will  never  be  known 
to  us,  there  being  few  or  none  that  are  thirty  years  of  age  but  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  murdering  or  robbing  of  the  English,  and  it's  to  be  feared 
many  known  to  us  will  be  kept  by  the  favour  or  countenance  of  some,  and 
that  out  of  respect  to  particular  engagements  or  present  advantages,  upon 
which  account  most  of  those  that  will  be  left  will  be  as  bad  as  the  worst 
that  are  gone,  and  will  still  be  running  out  into  rebellion,  relieving  of 
such  as  are  or  shall  be  abroad ;  by  which  means  we  shall  never  be  freed 
from  murders,  thefts,  &c.  But  to  the  end  that  all  the  afore-mentioned 
evils,  with  many  more,  may  be  removed,  and  this  poor  nation  settled  in 
peace,  and  we  therefore  disburdened  of  w^liat  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  our 
spirits  as  a  great  weight,  we  have  taken  the  boldness  in  all  submissiveness 
to  contribute  our  mites,  by  presenting  to  your  honours  these  following 
reasons  to  incite  you  to  so  good  a  work,  and  shall  beg  the  Lord  to  incline 
your  hearts  to  endeavour  the  speedy  efl:ecting  thereof. 

1.  The  first  reason  that  we  shall  humbly  offer  to  your  honours'  con- 
sideration for  the  transplanting  of  the  Irish,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  prevent 
those  of  natural  principles  '^^  their  becoming  one  with  those  Irish  as  well 
in  affinity  as  idolatry,  as  many  thousands  did  who  came  over  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  many  of  which  have  had  a  deep  hand  in  all  the  late 
murders  and  massacres  :  and  shall  we  join  in  affinity  with  the  people  of 
these  abominations  ?  Would  not  the  Lord  be  angry  with  us  till  he  con- 
sume us,  having  said  The  land  which  ye  go  to  possess  is  an  unclean  land, 
because  of  the  filthiness  of  the  people  that  dwell  therein.  Ye  shall  not 
therefore  give  your  sons  to  their  daughters,  nor  take  their  daughters  to 
your  sons,  as  it  is,  Ezra  ix.  11,  12,  14.  Nay,  ye  shall  surely  root  them 
out  before  you,  lest  they  cause  you  to  forsake  the  Lord  your  God  :  Deut. 
vii.  2,  3,  4,  16,  18,  as  indeed  they  did  by  means  of  the  said  people,  as  it  is, 
Judges  iii.  5-8,  which  caused  the  Lord  to  be  angry  with  them  and  to 
destroy  24,000  of  them  for  committing  of  corporal  and  spiritual  fornica- 
tion at  Peor,  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  8,  9,  18,  to  vex  and  smite  them  ;  therefore, 
saith  the  Lord  in  verse  17,''^  because  they  have  vexed  with  their  wiles  ; 
and  is  it  not  just  with  God  to  vex  us  with  these  people  by  making 
them  thorns  in  our  sides,  and  in  some  few  years  to  permit  our  own 
soldiers  to  join  with  the  natives  to  destroy  us,  when  they  have  learned 
their  ways  and  manners  as  to  profession  and  practices  of  those  filthy 
vices  that  reign  among  them  ;  as  swearing,  drunkenness,  dissembling 
and  deceiving,  for  which  the  land  mourns  ? 

2.  The  second  reason  is  grounded  on  the  law  of  nature  which 
teacheth  self-preservation,  which  we  can  in  no  ways  expect,  so  long  as 
they  live  within  our  bowels  ;  it  being  consistent  to  their  principles  to 

^^  Misprinted  '  June.'  *''  I.e.  '  Uncorrupted  principles.' 

*^  '  For  they  have  vexed  you  with  their  wiles,'  verse  18, 
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destroy  the  enemies  of  their  holy  faith— as  they  call  us— for  which  they 
expect  a  celestial  reward,  and  likewise  they  hold  it  lawful  to  make  war 
against  heretics — which  they  conclude  us  to  be — since,  say  they,  such  a 
war  tends  to  the  defence  and  amplification  of  faith,  and  to  the  recovery  of 
the  lands  whereof  they  have  been  robbed,  and  ^^  Christ  has  been  worshipped ; 
and  then  our  own  experience,  as  also  history,  doth  evidence  that  Uttle  or 
no  stress  they  put  upon  any  plighted  faith,  as  Campion  ^^  relates,  who 
mentions  their  violating  of  leagues,  and  that  by  blood  when  they  have 
been  joined  in  surest  amity. 

8.  Thereby  honest  men  will  be  encouraged  to  come  and  live  among  us 
in  regard  that  the  other  three  provinces  will  be  clear  of  Tories,  when 
there  is  none  left  to  harbour,  reheve,  or  abet  them,  which  now  they  dare 
not  do,  lest  they  be  robbed  and  destroyed,  as  lately  has  been  sadly  expe- 
rienced, and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  will  also  be  induced  to 
send  into  England  for  friends  to  improve  what  the  Lord  by  his  providence 
shall  allot  them ;  which,  as  the  case  stands,  they  dare  not  do,  lest  they 
should  be  accessary  to  the  ruin  of  those  they  might  so  send  for. 

4.  That  malice  or  exasperation  of  spirit  may  be  prevented  that  will 
arise  in  them  against  us  when  they  see  us  enjoy  their  estates  ;  the  sense 
of  which  may  put  them  upon  contriving  all  ways  possible  to  destroy  us  or 
ours. 

5.  Your  honours  will  thereby  evidence  your  detestation  and  disowning 
of  their  bloody  and  abominable  practices ;  as  also  free  the  English  in  this 
nation  from  those  judgments  that  may  otherwise  fall  on  them  not  much 
unsuitable  to  that  of  the  Israelites  being  freed  from  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  being  in  Goshen,  as  in  Exod.  xxvi. 

6.  You  may  thereby  free  many  from  being  murdered  by  those  whose 
relations  were  killed  by  their  means  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  ;  they  being  a  people  of  such  inveterate  malice  as  to  continue  and 
labour  to  revenge  themselves  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  an  injury 
received — which  they  cannot  do  when  separated — neither  can  they  take 
such  advantages  to  surprise  your  garrisons,  or  engage  your  soldiers  in 
every  design  against  us,  as  they  can  by  living  among  us. 

^rjyn  TJiei-eby  you  will  obstruct  their  taking  with  them  or  making  use  of 
those  arms  and  ammunition  they  have  concealed  in  rocks  and  mountains, 
which  is  judged  a  very  considerable  quantity,  and  that  on  good  grounds ; 
and  they  will  also  be  deprived  of  getting  arms  from  our  party,  as  it's  to  be 
feared  they  do  daily  by  the  carelessness  of  some  and  malignity  of 
others. 

(8)  You  will  thereby  take  away  those  temptations  which  many  will  or 
may  be  overcome  by,  as  in  reference  to  gifts,  rewards,  and  other  advan- 
tages ;  as  also  in  usurping  and  exercising  of  dominion  over  them  in  ways 
of  oppression,  which  may  force  them  to  endeavour  freedom  from  such 
yokes  by  wicked  means. 

*^  '  Where  '  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 

5"  '  Covenant  and  indent  with  them  never  so  warily,  never  so  precisely,  yet  they 
have  been  found  faithless  and  perjured.  Where  they  are  joined  in  colour  of  surest 
amity,  there  they  intended  to  kill.'  Campion's  History  of  Ireland,  p.  17,  published  by 
Sir  J.  Ware  1633. 

*'  This  and  the  following  paragraphs  are  wrongly  numbered  in  the  printed  text  as 
8,  9,  10. 
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(9)  You  will  thereby  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the  poor  English  who  are 
confined  within  walls  and  garrisons,  to  their  great  impoverishment,  in 
regard  that  they  are  fain  to  house  and  barn  their  cattle,  and  to  make  use 
of  barren  land,  while  the  Irish  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  best  land, 
orchards,  and  gardens  in  the  country,  and  keep  their  cattle  abroad,  yea, 
even  in  the  woods  both  day  and  night,  where  they  can  and  do  conceal 
their  cattle,  which  the  English  cannot  do ;  who  by  that  means  will  be 
liable  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  of  contribution  than  the  Irish. 

All  which  arguments  and  reasons,  not  being  willing  to  trouble  your 
honours  with  more,  we  humbly  leave  to  your  most  serious  consideration, 
desiring  the  Lord  to  direct  and  guide  you  therein,  and  what  else  may 
tend  to  the  honour  of  God,  [and]  comfort  of  this  poor  nation  ;  which  is 
and  shall  be  the  prayers  of  your  honours'  most  faithful  servants. 

Long  as  it  is,  this  petition  is  worthy  of  consideration  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  is  a  naivete  about  the  surprise  of  the 
writers  at  the  retentive  memory  of  the  Irishmen  whose  fathers  or 
brothers  had  been  killed  by  Englishmen,  and  at  the  hardships  of 
the  poor  English  who  were  not  allowed  to  have  the  best  pasture 
for  their  cattle,  which  can  only  have  come  straight  from  their 
hearts.  The  very  scripture  quotations  are  no  mere  pious  ejacula- 
tions, but  spring  from  an  assurance  that  there  is  a  strict  analogy 
between  the  Irish  and  the  equally  loathsome  Midianites.  And  after 
all,  given  the  situation,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for  their 
view  as  a  mere  appreciation  of  facts.  The  future  was  to  prove 
that  Gookin's  conception  of  a  dependent  Irish  population  gladly 
drinking  in  the  milk  of  protestantism  from  their  new  landlords 
was  no  more  than  a  dream.  The  military  despots  were  more 
logical  in  arguing  that,  if  it  were  taken  for  granted  that  English 
settlers  ^vere  to  own  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  two  races  to  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  there  w^ere  Irishmen  in  London  who  seem 
to  have  been  employed  by  their  compatriots  to  plead  against  trans- 
plantation altogether,  and  it  was  easy  to  represent  Gookin  as 
in  league  with  them.  A  letter  from  Dublin  of  6  February — 
not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  been  written  by  Colonel  Lawrence,  who 
afterwards  conducted  a  more  formal  attack  on  '  The  Great  Case  of 
Transplantation  ' — runs  as  follow^s  : — 

The  Irish  are  much  troubled  to  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  in  whom  they  had  great  hopes ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  their 
hopes  are  prevented.  There  is  a  letter  privately  carrying  on  for  maintain- 
ing agents, ''2  of  which  I  presume  the  gentleman  that  lately  wrote  '  The 
Case  of  Transplantation ' — thereby  abusing  rulers — is  to  have  a  consider- 
able share.  The  Irish  are  much  given  that  way,^-^  the  sweetness  of  which 
makes  some  of  those  that  have  lived  long  enough  among  them  so  much 
desire  their  company  ;  but  assure  yourself  that  if  they  were  in  Connaught, 

'"'-  I.e.  a  letter  is  sent  about  asking  for  money  to  maintain  agents. 
^^  I.e.  to  enrich  themselves  by  taking  money  given  for  public  objects. 
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Ireland  would  be  a  very  good  land,  and  soon  all  planted.  There  was 
lately  a  barbarous  murder  committed  by  the  Tories  near  Carlow,  which 
hath  occasioned  a  joint  petition  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council  from  the 
officers,  soldiers  and  English  protestants  in  several  precincts,  earnestly 
desiring  that  all  Irish  may  forthwith  be  sent  to  Connaught.'^^ 

A  letter  written  the  very  next  day  by  Fleetwood  himself  toThurloe 
tells  much  the  same  tale,  though  in  somewhat  more  moderate  terms. 

That  design  which  was  carrying  on  in  England,''-^  I  have  reason  to 
believe  the  same  was  in  Ireland  among  the  Irish,  and  those  who  have 
been  of  that  party.  They  are  still  carrying  on  something  which  I  cannot 
yet  fully  make  out ;  but  the  chief  headpieces  have  their  private  councils 
in  Dublin,  and  fchey  have  their  agents  in  England.  The  names  of  the 
chief  are  Sir  Edward  FitzHarris,  Mr.  John  Halyn,  Sir  Robert  Talbot, 
Mr.  Seagrave,  Mr.  John  Grace,  and  one  Power.  These  correspond  with 
those  here  at  Dublin,  who  have  their  emissaries  to  disperse  into  that 
country  on  all  occasions  what  they  think  convenient  to  carry  on  their 
designs.  It  were  well  an  eye  were  had  on  those  persons  in  London, 
especially  Mr.  Seagrave  and  Grace,  who  are  men  of  parts  and  interest, 
and  so  is  Sir  Robert  Talbot.  This  inclosed  was  from  some  of  their  chief 
here  which  was  sent  into  the  county  of  Longford,  where  one  of  the  scout- 
master-general's agents  lives,  and  brought  him  this  letter.  We  are 
endeavouring  to  search  what  we  can  find  out  in  this  business,  and  hope 
the  Lord  will  discover  and  blast  all  their  designs,  and  that  the  forces  will 
be  diligent  in  their  respective  places.  The  Irish  are  very  high,  but  much 
troubled  at  dissolution  of  parliament.  I  did  not  long  since  receive  a 
letter  from  my  brother  Cromwell,''*^^  that  one  Colonel  Treswell  was  in  the 
late  plot,^'^  who  hath  kept  very  private  here,  but — I  hearing  where  he  was 
—is  now  secured.  There  is  a  very  strange  scandalous  book,  entitled 
'Arguments  against  Transplantation,'''^  that  is  now  come  forth,  which 
doth  very  falsely  and  unworthily  asperse  those  that  did  and  now  do  serve 
the  state  here.  The  person  who  is  said  to  write  this  will,  I  doubt,  as  much 
deceive  your  expectation  in  England,  as  he  hath  been  disingenuous  to  us 
here  ;  who  have  been  ready  on  all  occasions  to  show  respect  to  him  ;  but 
those  who  know  him  better  than  I  do  have,  before  this  time,  bespoken 
what  manner  of  sphnt  he  was  of;  which  I  in  too  much  charity  did  hope 
had  been  otherwise.  It  will  be  a  great  discouragement  to  the  state 
servants,  if  such  may  be  allowed  their  liberty  to  traduce  them.-^^ 

The  same  ground  was  taken  up  by  Colonel  Lawrence,  whose 
reply  to  Gookin,  drawn  up  in  Ireland  some  time  before,  was 
published  in  London  on  9  March  under  the  title  of  '  The  Interest 
of  England   in  the   Irish  Transplantation.'^'"     Lawrence  stepped 

•^'  Merciirius  Politicus,  p.  5136,  B.  M.  Pressmark,  E,  828,  7.  For  the  petition 
see  supra,  pp.  723-6. 

"  Probably  the  cavalier  plot  against  the  Protector  in  1659,  as  there  would  be 
hardly  time  to  have  heard  in  Ireland  of  the  new  conspiracy  which  culminated  in  Pen- 
ruddock's  rising.  '"  Henry  Cromwell. 

^'  See  note  55. 

^«  This  must  be  Gookin's  book,  though  the  title  given  to  it  shows  that  Fleetwood 
was  no  more  familiar  with  it  than  he  professes  to  have  been  with  the  author. 

^■'  Thurloc,  iii.  139.  ''"  B.M.  Pressmark,  E,  829,  17. 
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forth  as  the  defender  hi  the  authorities  at  Dublin,  arguing  that  the 
declaration  of  14  October  1653  extended  '  only  to  proprietors  and 
men  in  arms,'  and  explaining  further  that  those  in  authority  in 
Ireland  had  confined  the  sentence  of  transplantation  *  to  proprietors 
of  lands  and  persons  who  had  been  in  actual  rebellion,'  or — to  use 
their  own  words — *  that  had  contrived,  advised,  promoted,  acted,  or 
voluntarily  aided,  assisted,  or  abetted  the  rebellion,  murders, 
massacres,  &c.,  or  have  been  in  actual  arms  in  the  said  rebellion.' <^^ 

The  proprietors  required  to  transplant,  he  added,  could  not  be  more  than 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  as  to  the  persons  that  had 
been  in  arms,  though  there  be  too  many  of  them  yet  in  Ireland,  yet  much 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  transported  into  foreign  nations,  so  that 
though  it  be  hard  to  determine  the  number  of  these  two  sorts  of  persons, 
yet  any  man  that  knows  the  state  of  Ireland  must  acknowledge  they  are 
probably  so  inconsiderable  that  they  will  not  be  missed  or  discerned  as  to 
their  numbers  in  the  counties  from  whence  they  remove,  further  than  one 
friend  may  want  another ;  and  for  such  of  their  friends,  tenants,  and 
servants — not  within  the  rules — who  will  voluntarily  go  with  them,  the 
using  force  to  stay  the  latter  would  be  much  more  hard  than  the  removing 
the  former,  so  that  as  to  the  numbers — doubtless  if  any  at  all — it  is  not 
rational  to  think  of  less  than  these  two  sorts  of  persons  will  amount  to.^^ 

Lawrence's  assertion  that  a  limited  transplantation  alone  was 
contemplated  is  of  the  greater  weight,  not  only  from  his  close  con- 
nexion with  the  deputy  and  council,  but  also  because  he  takes 
care  to  show  that  his  own  feelings  were  against  the  admission  of 
Irishmen  into  English  settlements.  He  would  have  those  settle- 
ments to  be  placed  apart,  allowing  at  the  utmost  a  proportion 
of  but  one  Irishman  to  every  five  Englishmen. ^^ 

Gookin,  in.  his  reply,  '  The  Author  and  Case  of  Transplanting 
vindicated,'  ^^  published  on  12  May,  insists  strongly  on  the 
barbarity  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  argues  that,  if  the  law  had 
not  been  executed  by  the  authorities,  they  would  be  within  their 
rights  in  carrying  it  out  to  the  letter  at  some  future  time.  Com- 
paring the  language  of  the  two  champions  we  are  brought  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  If  the 
authorities  had  chosen  to  put  in  action  an  inquisitorial  search 
into  the  names  of  all  Irishmen  then  living  who  had  borne  arms  at 
any  time  since  October  1641  or  had  promoted  the  rising  during  the 
first  year — if,  in  short,  they  had  acted  on  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  Athlone  commissioners — they  might  have  transplanted,  not 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nation,  but  a  sufficiently  large 
number  to  form  a  basis  for  the  complaints  of  writers  given  to  exag- 
geration.   If,  however,  they  did  not  take  this  trouble — and  there  is 

«i  B.  M.  Pressmark,  E,  829,  17,  p.  7. 

"  Ibid.  p.  17.  Some  words  giving  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  transplantable 
appear  to  have  dropped  out  after  '  less  than.' 

"  Ihid.  pp.  15,  16.  "  B.M.  Pressmark,  E,  838,  7. 
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nothing  in  the  correspondence  which  has  come  down  to  us  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that,  except  in  special  cases,  they  ever  did  take  such 
trouble — then  we  may  take  the  word  of  Colonel  Lawrence  the  more 
readily  as  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  a  larger  trans- 
plantation carried  out,  that  the  numbers  of  those  who  were 
forcibly  transplanted,  not  being  landed  proprietors,  were  *  probably 
so  inconsiderable  that  they  will  not  be  missed  or  discerned  as  to 
their  numbers  in  the  counties  from  whence  they  remove.' 

It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise. 
The  reluctance  of  the  mass  of  Irishmen  to  remove,  together  with 
the  recrudescence  of  toryism  amongst  the  more  active  spirits,  made 
the  problem  insoluble  on  the  basis  of  a  wholesale  transplantation/'"' 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  new  proprietors  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  their  lands,  the  need  of  labour  was  so  great  that  they  would  never 
have  tolerated  the  removal  of  those  upon  whose  help  they  relied  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  new  estates,  and  no  government  in  Dublin 
could  afford  to  disregard  their  wishes.  A  parallel  may  be  drawn 
between  the  Cromwellian  settlement  of  Ireland  and  James's 
settlement  of  Ulster.  In  both  cases  the  English  authorities  wished 
to  clear  the  Irish  off  the  land  set  apart  for  the  new  settlers.  In 
both  cases  the  attempt  signally  failed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  later  declarations,  there  are 
two  pieces  of  evidence  which  may  be  quoted  as  showing  that  they 
were  not  generally  enforced  against  landless  men.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  a  circular  letter  directed  on  2  Sept.  1656  to  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  every  county  in  Ireland,  directing  them 

to  secure  in  such  places  as  he  shall  judge  best  the  bodies  of  such  Irish  or 
others  as  are  heads  of  septs  or  otherwise  considerable  and  leading  men 
formerly  in  arms  or  likely  to  act  and  contrive  this  design  against  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  commonwealth.'"''^ 

If  heads  of  septs  and  leading  men  who  had  been  in  arms  were 
thought  to  be  still  untransplanted  in  the  autumn  of  1656,  and  that 
not  in  one  county  but  in  all,  how  many  less  important  persons  who 
had  once  been  under  arms  must  have  been  scattered  over  the  country ! 
In  the  second  place  we  have  the  evidence  of  Prendergast  himself. 

There  is  an  anecdote  [he  says]  told  by  an  English  monk  of  the  order 
of  the  Friars  Minors,  who  must  have  dwelt,  disguised  probably  (a  not  un- 
common incident)  as  a  soldier  or  servant,  in  the  household  of  colonel 
Ingoldsby,  governor  of  Limerick,  that  explains  the  reason  why  the  common 
people  were  to  be  allowed  to  stay,  and  the  gentry  required  to  transplant. 
He  heard  the  question  asked  of  a  great  protestant  statesman  [magnus 
hereticus  consiliarius)  who  gave  three  reasons  for  it :  First,  he  said,  they 

"  Mr.  James  Mills,  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  Irish  records,  shoNvcd  me  a  roll  of  the 
hearth-money  payments  in  1669  for  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  names  were  Irish.     Yet  this  was  a  county  specially  destined  for  English  occupation. 

««  Order  to  Colonel  Nelson  and  others,  2  Sept.  1656  ;  Irish  R.  0.  ^^  10,  p.  167. 
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are  useful  to  the  English  as  earth-tillers  and  herdsmen ;  secondly, 
deprived  of  their  priests  and  gentry,  and  living  among  the  English,  it  is 
hoped  they  will  become  protestants ;  and  thirdly,  the  gentry  without  their 
aid  must  work  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  so  in  time  turn  into 
common  peasants  or  die  if  they  don't.^^ 

The  last  reason  especially  is  inconsistent  with  the  transplantation 
of  any  considerable  number  of  landless  men  in  arms. 

Various  special  points  still  remain  for  consideration. 

1.  The  Kilkenny  suhmittees. — These  were  persons  who,  having 
accepted  the  Kilkenny  articles  on  12  May  1652,^^  or  subsequently, 
elected  to  remain  in  Ireland,  instead  of  emigrating  with  a  view 
to  take  service  in  foreign  armies.  They  were  guaranteed  their 
personal  property  they  had  with  them.     By  the  sixth  article 

as  to  the  real  estates  of  any  comprehended  in  these  articles,  they  shall 
have  equal  benefit  with  others  in  the  like  qualification  with  themselves  in 
any  offers  shall  be  hereafter  held  out  by  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England. 

An  additional  article  runs  as  follows  : — 

We  do  promise  faithfully  and  really  to  mediate  with  the  parhament 
to  the  utmost  endeavour  concerning  the  real  estates  in  the  article  men- 
tioned, that  they  may  enjoy  such  moderate  parcels  of  their  estates  as  may 
make  their  lives  comfortable  among  us,  or  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance of  the  famihes  of  such  of  them  as  shall  go  beyond  the  seas,  and 
in  the  meantime,  if  any  part  of  their  said  estates  be  at  the  present  not 
disposed  of  to  any  other  in  custodiam,  they  shall  be  put  into  possession 
thereof,  and  continue  therein  until  the  pleasure  of  parhament  be 
known. 

'  The  case  of  these  men,'  writes  Prondergast,^^ '  had  some  features 
of  peculiar  hardship.  The  officers  of  the  parliament  army  engaged 
to  really  and  truly  mediate  for  them  with  the  parliament  that  they 
might  enjoy  such  moderate  parts  of  their  estates  as  should  make  the 
lives  of  those  who  should  not  retire  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Spain,  but  live  among  the  English,  comfortable,  and  undertook  that 
in  the  meantime  they  should  enjoy  such  part  of  their  estates  as  had 
not  been  disposed  of.' 

The  words  in  italics  alter  the  w^hole  sense  of  the  engagement. 
The  real  offer  was  to  mediate  with  parliament  that  they  might 
enjoy  '  such  moderate  parcels  of  their  estates  as  '  might  '  make  their 
lives  comfortahle  among  i/s,'  that  is  to  say,  as  the  context  shows, 
in  Ireland,  and  not  in  France  or  Spain.  In  May  1652  there  could 
be  no  idea  of  promising  that  these  men  should  not  be  transplanted, 
because  parliament  had  not  yet  adopted  the  system  of  transplanta- 
tion.    It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  parliament  was  not  bound 

'^'  Prendergast,  p.  98. 

«^  Gilbert's  Cont.  Hist,  of  Affairs  in  Ireland,  iii.  94-99.       «"  Prendergast,  p.  114. 
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by  the  offer,  because  parliament  literally  carried  it  into  execution. 
Moreover,  Prendergast  tells  us  that  *  these  Kilkenny  submittees 
were  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  the  Barnwalls,  the 
Nettervilles,  Bellews,  Plunkets,  and  others.'  Of  landless  submittees 
he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  their  case,  therefore,  if  there  were  many 
such,  cannot  be  treated  apart  from  the  general  one  of  men  in  arms. 

2.  Landless  men  in  arms. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far 
as  the  orders  of  the  Irish  government  are  concerned,  the  poHcy  of 
the  order  of  30  Nov.  1654  was  adhered  to.  On  7  June  1655  they 
say 

that,  whereas  information  hath  been  given  that  .  .  .  divers  persons 
liable  to  transplantation  into  Connaught  and  Clare  have  been  Hcensed 
to  stay  in  the  said  precinct  [of  Limerick],  upon  consideration  had  thereof, 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that  no  person  or  persons  of  the  Popish  religion 
that  are  transplantable  by  virtue  of  former  declarations,  that  is  to  say, 
no  proprietor  of  lands,  nor  such  as  have  been  in  arms  during  the 
rebellion  or  acted  or  aided  the  same  at  any  time  at  or  before  the  21  Oct. 
1642,  were  intended  thereby  to  be  permitted  to  be  dispensed  withal  from 
being  transplanted  into  Connaught  and  Clare,  .  .  .  and  it  is  further 
ordered  that  the  governor  of  Limerick  do  take  special  care  of  putting  this 
and  all  former  orders  concerning  any  proceedings  to  be  had  against  such 
persons  as  were  transplantable  into  Connaught  and  Clare,  and  neglected 
or  refused  so  to  do,  and  that  they  do  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  they 
shall  judge  fitting  give  order  for  search  to  be  made  after  all  such 
offenders.^*^ 

The  like  order  was  sent  to  Kerry  and  Cork,  but  apparently  not  to 
any  others  of  the  fifteen  precincts.  On  14  July  this  order  was 
sharpened  by  an  answer  to  certain  queries  of  the  protestants  of 
Limerick : 

1.  Touching  such  Irish  as  were  upon  watch  and  ward  at  or  near 
Limerick  during  the  siege  there.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  such  are 
understood  to  be  persons  in  arms,  and  consequently  liable  to  transplant  in 
Connaught  and  Clare. 

^-  2.  Concerning  such  Irish  as  were  forced  or  pressed  thither  they  are 
likewise  understood  to  have  been  persons  in  arms,  and  thereby  liable  to 
transplant  as  aforesaid. 

3.  Concerning  pedres  and  garsons,  they  are  Hkewise  understood  to  be 
transplantable  persons,  and  are  to  conform  to  the  rule  accordingly.^  • 

5.  And  finally  concerning  trained  bands,  auxiharies,  and  persons  a.t 
rendezvous,  the  answer  referred  to  a  committee  is  that  they  ought  to  be 
accounted  men  in  arms.  We  do  agree  with  the  said  report,  and  accord- 
ingly order  such  persons  as  fall  under  any  of  the  said  considerations  to 
transplant.^2 

^^  Order  of  the  deputy  and  council,  7  June  1055,  Iriah  llecord  Ojjicc,  '^  5,  p.  173. 

''  The  omitted  clause  orders  that  mortgagers,  mortgagees,  an  the  eldest  sons  of 
such  Irish,  though  not  in  arms,  are  to  be  counted  as  proprietors. 

'-  Ayiswer  to  the  Protestants  of  Limerick,  14  July  1(554  ;  ibid.  p.  195. 
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No  doubt  this  was  s\/eeping  enough,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  given  out,  not  in  a  general  order  but  in  special  directions 
addressed  to  Limerick.  To  place  all  port-towns  and  other  com- 
mercial centres  in  the  possession  of  an  exclusively  protestant 
population  was  the  most  cherished  aim  of  the  English  government, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  measures  carried  out  in  Limerick  or 
Cork  were  carried  out  elsewhere. 

3.  Persons  sentenced  under  the  Mallow  proceedings. — The  special 
proceedings  at  Mallow  against  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  port 
towns,  of  Munster,  who  save  upon  compulsion  had  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  parliamentary  side,  throw  no  light  on  the  question 
which  has  been  here  discussed.  Whether  these  men  were  fairly 
treated  or  not,  they  fell  under  the  eighth  qualification — that  is  to 
say,  they  were  charged  as  papist  proprietors,  not  as  men  in  arms. 
The  only  point  at  issue  was  whether  they  had  shown  constant 
good  affection,  and  the  court  justly  or  unjustly  sentenced  them  to 
transplantation  for  not  having  shown  it.  The  only  evidence 
adduced  against  Toomey  of  Kinsale,  whose  case  was  selected  as 
a  test  one,  was  that  of  Kobert  Southwell,  who  swore 

that  in  the  year  after  Inchiquin  revolted  {i.e.  from  the  parliamentary 
party),  contribution  was  collected  by  the  magistrate  and  paid  to  his 
receivers ;  that  distresses  were  taken  on  everybody ;  that  none  durst 
refuse  payment  of  contribution  to  Inchiquin,  and  none  did  refuse ;  that 
the  assessment  continued  from  his  revolt  till  the  town  declared  for  the 
parliament. '^^ 

Unless,  as  is  unlikely,  further  evidence  was  produced  which  has 
not  been  recorded,  Toomey  and  his  fellow-townsmen  were  sen- 
tenced merely  because  there  was  no  one  to  bear  witness  to  any 
act  of  resistance  on  their  part.  These  men,  however,  were 
subsequently  granted  lands  in  county  Cork,  though  not  within 
two  miles  of  any  walled  town  or  port.' *  The  last  words  explain 
their  being  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  law.  If  their  habitations  had  not  been  in  seaport  or  trading 
towns,  they  would  probably  have  remained  unmolested.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  not  only  the  charge  against  them,  and  the 
requirement  that  they  should  have  shown  constant  good  affection, 
but  also  the  judgment  that  they  should  hold  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  their  estate  in  lands  elsewhere,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
they  were  removed  as  *  papist '  proprietors — not  as  men  who  had 
borne  arms. 

4.  Ejfect  of  the  Savoy  Massacre. — There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt 
that  in  May  1655,  when  the  news  of  the  Savoy  massacre  arrived, 
there  was  an  increased  bitterness  in  the  feeling  of  the  government 
at  Dublin  and  of  protestants  generally  against  the  Irish.     In  a 

"  Mallow  Proceedings,  Irish  B.  0.  -  39,  p.  4.  "^  Prendergast,  pp.  169-76. 
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letter  written  on  23  May,  Fleetwood,  after  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  Protector  will  he  able  to  shelter  the  persecuted  Vaudois,  turns 
to  his  own  Irish  difficulties. 

As  to  what  you  write  concerning  our  transplantation  here,  I  am  glad 
to  understand  you  have  so  good  a  sense  of  it ;  for  certainly  it  is  a  work 
of  very  great  pubUc  advantage,  and  that  wherein  the  Lord  will  appear  in 
owning  of  it,  though  it  hath  been  strangely  obstructed  and  discouraged  by 
the  discountenance  it  hath  received  in  England.  There  is,  no  doubt,  as 
bad  if  not  a  worse  spirit  in  these  people  than  in  those  of  Savoy.  We  are 
on  in  the  gradual  transplantation,  though  the  hopes  the  people  have 
from  England  of  a  dispensation  makes  them  keep  off,  and  will  not  trans- 
plant so  readily  as  otherwise  they  would  if  their  thoughts  were  free  from 
expectations  out  of  England.  If  his  highness  and  the  council  would  but 
write  a  letter  to  encourage  us  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work,  it  would  be 
of  singular  use.  However,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  give  me  a  heart  to  labour 
under  all  difficulties  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  and  good  a  work, 
till  I  am  commanded  the  contrary.'^-^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  much  here  that  is 
enigmatical  to  us,  as  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  '  dispensation ' 
referred  to  was  expected  to  reach.  Yet,  though  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  seems  to  have  gone  too  far  in  regarding  this  as  the 
crisis  of  transplantation,  a  crisis  which  arose  when  the  order  of  30 
Nov.  1654  was  issued,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Protector 
had  again  been  listening  to  those  who  urged  some  amount  of  '  dis- 
pensation '  to  transplanters,  and  that  this  had  revealed  itself  to 
Fleetwood  not  in  any  direct  orders  on  the  subject,  but  in  that 
absence  of  communication  of  which  he  complained.  As  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  Dublin  on 
23  May,  there  was  a  strong  belief  in  Fleetwood's  surroundings  that 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  Savoy  massacres  and  the 
enforcement  of  transplantation. 

The  officers  of  the  army  here  are  very  sensible  of  that  horrid  cruelty 
in  the  massacre  of  the  poor  protestants  in  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions  ; 
they  intend  to  make  application  to  his  highness  about  it.  It  was  less 
strange  to  us  when  we  heard  that  the  insatiable  Irish  had  a  hand  in  that 
blood.  If  our  transplantation  go  not  on,  they  may  chance  to  give  us  the 
dregs  of  that  cup  to  drink  as  the  kindness  of  their  neighbourhood.  The 
Lord  grant  our  own  iniquity  may  not  be  an  occasion  of  delivering  us  or 
our  children  into  the  hand  of  so  cruel  an  adversary ! 

Yet,  after  all,  was  there  anything  more  than  a  temporary 
check?  Did  not  Gookin's  policy  for  good  or  for  evil  prevail  in 
the  end  ?  If  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  arguments  I  have 
adduced,  or  if  any  credit  is  to  be  placed  in  Prendergast's  ^naguus 
hereticus  consiliarius,  it  was  the  policy  of  a  transplantation 
limited  or  approximately  limited  to  proprietors  that  was  ultimately 

"  Fleetwood  to  Thurloe,  23  May  ;  Thudoe,  iii.  4G8. 
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adopted.  We  may  Still  fairly  talk  of  the  Cromwellian  settlement 
of  Ireland  because  it  was  Cromwell's  sword  and  Cromwell's  power 
which  gave  it  life.  The  form  which  it  ultimately  took  was  that 
recommended  by  Gookin  and  not  that  recommended  in  the  officers' 
petition.^^^  And  it  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  to  some  extent  for  good 
in  Cromwell  himself  that  in  carrying  out  what  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  a  tyrannical  policy  he  listened  so  readily  to  the  voice  of 
moderation. 

Samuel  K.  Gakdiner. 

''^  There  is  evidence  of  Cromwell's  feelings  towards  Gookin  in  a  letter  written  by 

A 

him  to  Fleetwood  and  his    council  on    19  June  1655.     Irish  E.  0.      26.       From 

28 

this  it  appears  that  on  23  June  1654 — that  is  to  say,  a  few  days  before  Gookin  left 
England  (see  p.  721)— he  had  ordered  a  grant  of  lands  in  fee  farm  to  be  made  out  to 
him  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  in  County  Cork,  in  consideration  of  his  '  sufferings 
by  plunder,  sequestration,  and  imprisonment  for  his  constant  adhering,  his  expenses 
in  those  public  employments  whereunto  he  hath  been  immediately  called  us,  for 
which  he  hath  yet  received  no  proportional  compensation,  as  also  his  building  a 
house  new  from  the  ground  on  part  of  the  said  lands,  and  the  settlement  of  his  stock 
and  family  there,  where  he  desires  for  the  future  to  retire  himself,  from  whence  he 
canno'j  (as  he  alleges  and  we  believe)  remove  without  much  damage  and  incon- 
venience.' It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Fleetwood  had  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out 
this  order.  Now,  as  a  close  to  the  controversy  with  Lawrence,  the  Protector  orders 
obedience,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  however  unwillingly,  Fleetwood  did 
what  he  was  bidden  to  do.  So  far  as  this  evidence  goes  it  strengthens  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  transplantation  between 
Fleetwood  and  the  Protector,  and  shows  that  the  invitation  to  the  former  to  return  to 
England,  dated  only  three  days  later  than  the  letter  in  which  he  was  directed  to  satisfy 
Gookin,  may  have  been  due  to  differences  on  this  subject  as  well  as  to  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  usually  assigned.  At  all  events  Fleetwood  was  unrepentant  in  the  matter 
of  transplantation,  as  appears  by  the  fierce  order  of  July  14  (B.  M.  Pressmark  806,  i.  14, 
No.  24),  directing  that  all  officers  and  soldiers  neglecting  to  make  strict  search  for 
transplanted  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  court  martial  for  neglect  of  duty.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  answer  to  the  Limerick  protestants  (supra,  p.  731)  was  given  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  two  together  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  Fleetwood's  last  fling  of 
disappointment. 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  '  EEVOCATIO  '  OF  HENRY  II. 

Under  the  above  heading,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Eeview/ 
Mr.  Herbert  brought  to  Hght  a  document  that  he  had  unearthed 
from  *  a  late  fifteenth-century  copy.'  ^  Grateful  to  him  for  his 
discovery,  I  none  the  less  think  that  some  one  should  enter  a 
modest  caveat  against  this  document,  more  especially  because  all 
that  concerns  the  murder  of  Becket  still  interests  many  people 
who  have  little  time  or  taste  for  critical  study.  Now,  if  genuine, 
this  instrument  is  of  first-rate  importance,  for  in  clear  words  it 
tells  us  how  Henry  II  in  the  hour  of  his  penance  formally  and 
solemnly  abandoned  that  profitable  guardianship  of  vacant  churches 
which  was  exercised  by  him,  his  predecessors,  and  successors,  and 
whereout  they  sucked  no  small  advantage.  Here  upon  the  threshold 
is  a  reason  for  circumspection.  When  compared  with  all  the  con- 
cessions that  Henry  unquestionably  made  at  Avranches,  a  re- 
nunciation of  la  regale^  as  Frenchmen  conveniently  call  it,  would 
have  been  so  supremely  important  that  surely  we  should  long  ago 
have  heard  of  this  splendid  triumph  won  for  the  churches  by  the 
martyred  archbishop.  And  then,  when  this  grand  surrender  was 
disregarded,  and  the  king  went  back  to  the  bad  old  way,  surely  a 
shameless  breach,  not  merely  of  plighted  faith,  but  of  a  written 
and  producible  charter,  would  have  raised  a  storm  of  execration 
audible  through  all  the  ages. 

Clrcums2)ecte  agamus.  Let  us  look  at  the  form  of  this  instrument, 
for  its  form  is  very  curious.  In  reproducing  its  initial  lines  I  will, 
within  brackets,  suggest  two  small  changes  (an  ablative  for  a 
dative)  which,  so  I  think,  will  greatly  improve  the  style,  but  fatally 
damage  the  substance. 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen  etc.  Anno  domini  millesimo  c.  Ixxiiij.  Coram 
venerabilibus  in  Christo  patribus  et  dominis  Alberto  divina  dignacioue 
tituU  Sancti  Laurencii  in  Lucina  et  Theodiiio  tituU  Sancti  Vitalis  pres- 
biteris  Cardinalibus  et  apostolice  sedis  legatis.  Priori  [but  read  legatis, 
Priore]  et  conuentui  [hut  read  conuentu]  Ecclesie  Cantuarie  ac  aliis 
quamplurimis  regni  Anglie  personis  in  ecclesia  conuentuali  Sancte  Trini- 
tatis   Cantuarie  predicte   congregatis.     Nos   Henriciis   Dei    gracia   Hex 

»  English  Histoeical  Review,  xiii.  507.  "  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  34807. 
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Anglie,  Dux  Normannie  etc.  ...  in  hiis  scriptis  publice  et  palam  reiio- 
camus  .  .  .  concedimus  .  .  .  volumus  .  .  .  promittimus  .  .  .  Acta  sunt 
hec  anno  supradicto. 

Now  Mr.  Herbert  and  his  immediate  warrantor,  who  lived  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  see  here  a  letter  addressed  by  Henry  II  to 
the  prior  of  Canterbury  and  some  other  people.  Mr.  Herbert  adds 
that  *  obviously  the  date  should  be  1172,'  not  1174,  and  suggests 
that  the  letter  was  written  at  Avranches,  where  Henry  met  the 
cardinals.  But,  I  would  ask,  have  we  often  seen  a  medieval  letter 
which  took  the  following  form  ? 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  On  such  a  day.  In  the  presence  of  so 
and  so.  To  so  and  so.  We  Henry  .  .  .  revoke  .  .  .  grant  .  .  .  pro- 
mise.    These  things  were  done  on  such  a  day. 

There  is  no  Saluterriy  no  Noverit,  no  Sciatis,  no  Valete,  no  Data, 
no  reference  to  seal  or  signature.  The  names  of  the  witnesses,  if 
any,  stand  at  the  beginning.  And  who  are  the  addressees  ?  '  The 
prior  and  convent  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  and  very  many 
other  persons  of  the  realm  of  England  congregated  in  the  afore- 
said church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Canterbury.'  Have  we  often 
seen  the  like  of  that  address  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  the 
initial  and  final  words  of  this  instrument,  the  initial  In  Dei  nojnine 
Amen  and  the  final  Acta  sunt  hec  etc.y  seem  to  be  those  of  no  letter 
but  of  an  '  act,'  the  record  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  ? 

In  truth  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen — nearly  as  few  as  will  turn 
1174  into  1172 — will  convert  this  highly  irregular  letter  into  a  re- 
spectably regular  *  act.'     Thus  : — 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  On  such  a  day,  &c.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Legates,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Canterbury,  and  divers  other  persons 
of  the  realm  of  England  congregated  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  We, 
Henry  .  .  .  revoke  .  .  .  grant  .  .  .  promise  .  .  .  These  things  were 
done  on  such  a  day. 

All  now  runs  smoothly  enough.  We  no  longer  find  the  addressees 
of  a  letter  wedged  in  between  the  coram  cardlnalibus  and  the 
nos  Henricus.  The  quamplurimis personis fhemgiio\Y  in  the  ablative 
and  safely  governed  by  coram,  will  give  no  trouble.  In  such  a 
context  it  is,  I  believe,  usual  and  correct  to  mention  the  crowd  of 
unnamed  bystanders. 

Yes,  it  may  be  objected,  the  document  may  run  smoothly 
enough,  but  it  will  tell  a  plain  untruth,  for  it  will  tell  how  the 
cardinals  held  a  court  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  before  which  court 
Henry  accepted  penance,  revoked  his  innovations,  and  solemnly 
surrendered  la  regale. 

To  this  my  reply  must  be  that  this  document  seems  to  me  to 
be  trying  its  hardest  to  tell  just  that  plain  untruth.  Not,  perhaps, 
with  guilty  intent,  for  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  some  innocent 
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exercise  in  the  art  of  composing  acta,  and  a  forger  who  thought  that 
he  could,  with  impunity,  put  a  pair  of  papal  legates  just  wherever 
he  pleased  would  have  had  much  to  learn  in  his  nefarious  business. 
As  to  the  date,  it  confirms  my  suspicion.  In  1174,  as 
anybody  might  easily  learn,  Henry  was  at  Canterbury,  and  a 
penitential  scene  was  enacted  in  the  cathedral.  It  was  a  memorable 
scene,  even  though  the  cardinals  were  not  presiding  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  widowed  churches  was  not  renounced. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


FIVE    LETTERS   OF    OLIVER    CROMWELL. 

As  none  of  the  following  letters  ajit  included  inCarlyle's  collection  they 
may  be  of  interest,  although  they  are  of  little  intrinsic  importance. 
The  first  and  second,  written  on  behalf  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  are 
from  the  records  of  the  committee  for  advance  of  money,  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office.  The  third,  which  is  from  the  Stowe  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  refers  to  the  negotiations  about  the  settlement 
made  by  Cromwell  on  the  marriage  of  his  son  Eichard,  and  supple- 
ments the  series  of  letters  on  that  subject  printed  by  Carlyle. 
The  fourth,  also  from  the  Stowe  MSS.,  is  addressed  to  Major 
William  Boteler,  ordering  him  to  take  charge  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Harrison's  regiment,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  major.  For 
some  reason,  however,  this  appointment  was  not  permanent,  for  in 
November  following  Stephen  Winthrop  was  its  major,  who  subse- 
quently became  its  colonel.  The  fifth  letter,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Eawlinson  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  on 
behalf  of  a  Welsh  parliamentarian — Captain  Eichard  Price — 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Wales  in  the  little  parlia- 
ment of  1653.  He  is  mentioned  in  1646  as  assisting  Major- 
General  Mytton  in  reducing  the  royalist  strongholds  in  North  Wales. ^ 

C.  H.  Firth. 

I. 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Peter  Edwards. 

[Addressed,]   For  the  Right  hnble  Edward  Lord  Howard  these.    [Seal  with  anchor. 

Autograph.] 

My  Lord, — your  fauors  give  mee  the  bouldnesse  to  present  the  humble 
suite  of  this  poore  man  to  your  Lord?  whose  power  (as  bee  tells  mee)  may 
conferr  upon  him  that  which  Hee  seekes,  W^'^  is  a  diuident  Clerkes  place 
in  the  Prerogatiue  office.  I  have  had  many  promises  from  M^'  Hill  of 
doinge  the  man  a  fauor,  but  I  heere  hee  is  now  out  of  towne.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Brent  knowes  him.  And  truly  that  wh«^»  comends  him  to  the  place,  is  partlye 
his  merritt,  Hee  hauinge  serued  there  as  an  under  Gierke  about  sixteene  or 
seauenteene  yeeres,  and  in  all  that  tyme  his  behauior  has  beene  such,  as 
I  beleive  the  strictest  man  could  not  detect  him.  My  Lord  beleive  mee 
1  Phillips,  Civil  War  in  Wales,  ii.  301,  308. 

VOL.   XIV. — NO.   LVI.  ^  ^ 
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I  would  not  putt  you'to  this  trouble,  did  I  not  knowe  the  man,  to  bee  a 

most  religious  honest  man,  I  have  knowen  him  soe  neere  this  twentye 

yeeres,  wee  hauinge  had  much  of  our  education  together,  I  dare  professe  to 

your  LordP  that  I  beleive  his  modesty  and  integritye  have  kept  him  from 

beinge  preferred  hitherunto.     Hee  hauinge  soe  good  a  pretence,  I  hope 

your  LordP  will  befreind  his  iust  desire  and  pardon  this  trouble  and 

boldnesse  to  my  Lord 

Your  most  humble  and  most  faythfull  seruant 

Oliver  Cromwell. 
March  23  1040. 

II. 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Peter  Echvards.^ 

Gentlemen, — I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Howard  on  the  behalfe  of 
this  bearer,  M^*  Edwards,  to  desire  Hee  may  bee  placed  in  that  office  to 
w'^^^  Hee  has  beene  related  neere  seauenteene  yeeres.  Hee  is  (I  am  per- 
s waded)  a  godly  man,  I  have  knowen  him  aboue  80*^*"  yeeres,  I  beleive  the 
reason  Hee  has  not  beene  preferred  is  more  because  of  his  modestye,  and 
honesty,  then  for  any  other  cause,  now  you  will  haue  oportunitye  to 
right  him.  Hee  is  a  very  able  clerke,  the  place  hee  desiers  is  a  diuident 
Clerkes  place  in  the  prerogatiue,  for  w^'^  Hee  hath  so  longe  serued,  and 
from  which  Hee  hath  beene  soe  longe  and  undulye  kept.  Hee  hath  a 
familye  in  towne  to  maintaine.  I  would  not  write  thus  confidently  for 
him,  but  upon  [knjowen  grounds.     I  rest  your  humble  seruant 

Oliver  Cromv^ell. 
Martii  ult.  1647. 

in. 

To  Mr.  Bichard  Mayor.^ 

Sir, — I  was  not  without  hope  to  haue  beene  w*^^  you  this  night,  but 
truely  my  aged  mother  is  in  such  a  condition  of  illnesse,  that  I  could  not 
leaue  her  w*^'  satisfaction.  I  expected  to  have  had  the  Deedes  sealed 
heere  w<^'^  were  to  bee  performed  on  my  part,  but  my  Lawyer  tells  me  itt 
wilbe  necessarie  for  mee  to  bee  with  you  at  the  doeing  thereof,  because  of 
the  order  of  sealinge  them.  I  have  sent  them  to  you  by  this  bearer  for 
your  perusall,  and  I  trust  to  bee  with  you  upon  munday  night  (if  God 
will).  I  shalbe  able  to  stay  only  tuseday  with  you,  for  indeed  I  must 
necessarilye  be  back  on  wedensday  night.  My  occasiones  cause  theise 
affaires  to  goe  in  such  a  hurrye  vnbefittinge  the  wayte  of  them,  and  I 
doubt  wilbe  troublesome  to  you,  w'^'^  I  desire  you  to  excuse  mee  in 
because  its  longe  of  me.  I  beseech  the  Lord  to  blesse  proceedinges  and  to 
voutchsafe  his  proesence.  My  wife  proesents  her  affectionate  respects  to 
your  selfe  and  Ladye,  soe  doe  I  mine  and  to  your  whole  familye.  I  take 
leaue  and  rest  S^'  your  affectionate  freind  and  servant 

0.  Cromwell. 
April  28  1G49. 
To  my  very  \Yorthy  friend  Bichard  Mayor  Esquire  att  Hurslye.  theise 

-  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Darley  and  Mr.  John  Gurdon.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  calendar  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  whether  Edwards 
obtained  his  clerkship  or  not,  though  on  7  April  1647  Cromwell's  letters  were  ordered 
to  be  considered  when  the  clerkships  were  iilled  up.     {Calendar,  ii.  685-6.) 

3  StoweMSS.  U2,f.  56. 
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IV. 

To  Major  William  Boteler.^ 
S"*  its  heere  resolued  you  bee  Maior  to  Col.  Harrisons  Regm*  w'^*^  is 
to  stay  in  England,  wherefore  I  desier  you  to  agree  soe  \v*^'  Capt  Stirke 
that  soe  many  of  both  your  Troupes  as  are  most  willinge  for  Ireland  may 
be  vnder  Capt.  Stirke  to  make  his  Troupe  complet,  and  that  you  with 
your  owne  Troupe,  doe  forthw*^  march  into  Sufifolke  to  Coll.  Harrisons 
Regm*,  and  that  you  take  the  charge  of  that  Regiment,  the  assignments 
of  that  Reg™*  (as  I  take  itt)  beinge  there.  I  haue  noe  more  att  present  but 
rest 

your  very  affectionate  freind 

0.  Cromwell.  • 
May  31  1649. 

[Addressed,]  For  my  very  lovinge  freind  Maior  Butler  att  his  quarters  in  North- 
ampton sheire  or  elsewhere,  theise.     [Seal  broken.] 

V. 

In  favour  of  Captain  Richard  Price/' 

Mr  Speaker, — I  have  bin  throughly  acquainted  w^''  the  suffrings  of 
Capt :  Richard  Price  for  his  affection  to  the  parliament  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  how  faithfully  he  hath  served ;  and  how  usefull  he  still  is,  in  the 
County  where  his  estate  lies ;  Being  the  onely  man  in  that  county 
proclaymed  Rebell  by  the  late  king  ;  and  his  estate  whilest  in  yo^  service 
sequestred  ;  whereby  he  is  utterly  disabled  for  any  further  actings  under 
your  comissions  (w'^*^  will  be  greatly  to  yo''  disadvantadge)  unlesse  some 
reparations  may  be  made  him  for  his  losses ;  or  his  modest  request 
granted  ;  of  haveing  the  moyety  of  his  Arears  due  upon  his  accounts,  as  it 
is  stated  and  registred  by  the  Comittee  of  the  Army,  payed  him  ;  either 
out  of  the  Generall  Composition  for  North  Wales,  if  that  passe,  or  by  the 
fines  of  such  of  the  Delinquents  of  the  Counties  of  North  Wales,  as  have 
not  yet  p^fected  their  compositions.  The  paucity  of  our  friends  in  those 
partes  and  the  necessity  that  lyes  upon  us  of  inco^adgeing  them  (unlesse 
by  reason  of  their  pouertie  disabled  to  act  under  yo^*  authority,  we  shall 
suffer  the  power  to  returne  into  the  handes  of  Malignants),  putts  me  upon 
this  request  to  yo"" ;  w'^^^  I  ernestly  recomend  to  yo*'  serious  consideration 

and  rest 

Yo'"  most  servant 

0.  Cromwell. 


BRITISH    VISITORS   TO    PAIUS,    1802-1803. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  occasioned  a  rush  of  British  visitors  to  Paris, 
and  Gillray,  in  a  cartoon  headed '  The  First  Kiss  these  Ten  Years,' 
represented  a  slim  man,  John  Bull,  stooping  to  kiss  a  stout  and 
buxom  dame.  People  of  fashion  went  over  to  see  how  the  French 
metropolis   had   altered    since   the   Revolution.     Politicians   were 

*  Stowe  MSS.  142,  f.  58. 

*  Kawlinson  MS.  D,  923,  f.  301,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  letter  is  undated, 
but,  as  on  5  Dec.  1650  the  parliament  ordered  Price  500Z.,  it  was  probably  written 
about  that  date.      The  signature  is  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  illegible,  and  the  body  of 

the  letter  is  not  in  Cromwell's  hand. 
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anxious  to  study  the  ntw  government  and  its  head.  Soldiers  were 
curious  to  see  Bonaparte  and  his  victorious  legions.  Artists 
embraced  the  opportunity,  by  so  short  a  journey,  of  inspecting  the 
spoils  of  Italy  collected  at  the  Louvre.  Men  of  letters  and  science 
were  desirous  of  consulting  documents  or  of  forming  or  renewing 
acquaintance  with  French  celebrities.  Clergymen  went  to  see 
whether  Catholicism  had  really  recovered  its  sway  after  the  eclipse 
of  the  Terror.  Bankers  and  merchants  were  eager  to  recover  con- 
fiscated property  and  old  debts,  or  to  revive  business  relations. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Paris  for  the  first  time  saw  British  tourists  of 
the  well-to-do  middle  class,  and  was  amused,  as  a  German  observer, 
Keichardt,  tells  us,  by  their  insular  costumes  and  manners  and 
their  open-mouthed  admiration  of  public  buildings.  They  could 
make  the  double  journey,  he  says,  for  ten  guineas,  and  stay  ten 
days  for  a  like  sum.  Travelling  could  scarcely,  indeed,  have 
become  cheaper  since  1792,  but  military  contracts  may  have 
created  a  class  of  nouveaux  riches,  and  the  taste  for  travelling  had 
permeated  from  aristocrats  and  country  squires  to  opulent 
tradesmen. 

The  National  Archives  at  Paris  contain  a  register  (F  7*,  2231) 
of  the  principal  foreign  visitors  from  February  to  November  1802, 
and  the  British  names  far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  nationality. 
Many  of  them  are  strangely  misspelt,  as  though  written  down  by 
hotel  proprietors  from  the  dictation  of  the  guests.  It  is  easy,  of 
course,  to  correct  such  entries  as  '  Daberdeen  '  under  the  letter  D, 
for  the  register  is  alphabetical,  but  in  some  cases  the  orthography 
is  a  hopeless  puzzle.  I  have  selected  from  several  thousands  of 
entries  those  which  are  of  chief  interest,  and  have  added  a  few 
from  other  sources.  Apart  from  the  detention,  lasting  in  some 
instances  eleven  years,  which  befell  those  visitors  who  imprudently 
remained  till  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  subsequent  fate  of  others 
would  suggest  reflexions.  Captain  Bathurst  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, apparently  murdered  for  the  sake  of  intercepting  his 
despatches.  Playfair  died  an  insolvent  debtor.  Komilly  and 
Glasse,  the  classical  scholar,  committed  suicide. 

An  asterisk  indicates  presentation  to  Bonaparte,  and  a  dagger 
detention  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  I  give  the  ages  as  in  the 
register,  though  they  are  not  always  accurate,  and  I  have  added 
within  parentheses  titles,  &c.,  which  belong  to  later  dates. 

J.  G.  Alger. 

*  Aberdeen,   earl    of    (prime    mi-   i      Baring,   Alexr.,  29   (Lord  Ash- 


nister). 

Allen,  John,  80,  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer. 

Astley,  Philip,  equestrian. 


burton). 
Baring,  Sir  Francis,  M.P. 
*  Bathurst,  Benjamin,  19. 
Bedford,  duke  of. 
Bentham,  Jeremy. 


;; 
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Berry,  Eobt.,  60 ;  Agnes,  35 ; 
Mary,  30  (Horace  Walpole's 
friends). 

Bonnycastle,  Jno.,  45,  mathema- 
tician. 

Bosville,  Wm.,  56  (friend  of 
Home  Tooke). 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  M.P., 
34. 

Campbell,  Jno.,  23,  barrister 
(lord  chancellor). 

Carr,  Sir  Jno.,  traveller. 

Chenevix,  Kichd.,  chemist, 
t  Cockburn,  Alexr.,  consul  (father 
of  chief  justice). 

Congreve,  Wm.,  30  (rocket  in- 
ventor). 

Cosway,  Mrs.,  artist, 
t  Croft,  Sir  Herbert. 

Cumberland,  duchess  of,  50. 

Duppa,  Richard,  33,  artist. 

Edgeworth,  R.  L.,  58 ;  Maria, 
34 ;  Charlotte,  18. 
t  Elgin,  earl  of,  36. 

*  Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  36,  con- 

spirator. 
Erskine,   Thos.,  M.P.,   52   (lord 
chancellor). 

t  Forbes,  James,  F.R.S.,  39  (Mont- 
alembert's  father-in-law). 
Foster,  Lady  Eliz.,  42  (duchess 
of  Devonshire). 

*  Fox,     Chas.    Jas.,     M.P.,     50 ; 

Elizabeth,   63;    WilHam,  23; 
General  William,  47. 

*  Francis,  (Sir)  Philip,  M.P.,  37. 
Fuseli,  Henry,  R.A.,  54. 

*  Glasse,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Goldsmith,  Lewis,  29. 

Hallam,  Henry,  25,  barrister. 
Halpin,  Jno.  Edmd.,  26,  artist. 
Heath,  Charles,  68,  artist, 
t  Heath,  James,  artist. 
Herscliell,  Sir  Wm. 
Holcroft,  Thomas. 

*  Holland,  Lord,  36,  and  Lady. 
Hope,  Thomas,  30,  author. 
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*  Impey,  Sir  Elijah. 

Kemble,  Charles,  39. 
Kemble,  Jno.  Philip. 
Kyd,  Stuart,  40. 

Linwood,  Mary  (needle  work). 
t  Lovaine,  Lord,  M.P.,  24  (duke  of 
Northumberland) . 

*  Mackintosh,    (Sir)    James,    34 ; 

Catherine,  35. 
Malthus,  Thos.  Robert,  34. 
Montefiore,  Joseph,  40  (father  of 

Sir  Moses). 

Opie,  John,  R.  A.,  40,  and  wife. 

t  Parry,    James,     34     (editor     of 
Courier). 

*  Petty,    Lord    Hy.    (marquis    of 

Lansdowne). 
Phillips,  Thos.,  artist, 
t  Pinkerton,  Jno.,  44,  geographer. 
Playfair,  Wm.,  34,  journaHst. 

*  Poole,  Thomas  (friend  of  Cole- 

ridge). 

Raimbach,  Abraham,  artist. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  40. 
t  Roget,  Peter  Mark,  23. 
Romilly,  (Sir)  Samuel,  45. 

Shee,  (Sir)  M.  A.,  31. 

*  Smith,  Sir  Spencer,  40. 
Southey,      Hy.      Herbert,      18 

(brother  of  Robert). 

Taylor,      Wm.,      35,      German 
scholar. 

Thornton,    Col.     Thomas,     40, 
sportsman. 
t  Trench,  Richd.  (father  of  arch- 
bishop). 

*  Trotter,  Archdeacon. 

Troy,  Dr.,  catholic  archbishop  of 

Dubhn. 
Turner,  Wm.,  artist. 

t  Underwood,  Thos.  Richd.,  artist. 
West,  Sir  Bcnjn.,  60,  and  son. 
Yorkc,  Hy.  Redhead,  30. 
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Kaiser  Julian  der  Ahtrilnnigei  seine  Jugend  utid  Kriegsthaten  bis  zum 
Tode  des  Kaisers  Constantius  (331-861)  .*  eine  Quellensuntersuchung, 
Von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Koch.     (Leipzig.  1899.) 

This  work  is  a  reprint  from  the  twenty-fifth  supplementary  volume  of  the 
Jahrbuch  fur  classische  Philologie,  Nine  years  ago  the  author,  who  is 
historical  lecturer  at  Tiel,  in  Holland,  wrote  a  dissertation  for  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Leyden — *  De  Juliano  Imperatore  scriptorum,  qui  res  in  Gallia 
ab  eo  gestas  enarrarunt,  auctore  disputatio.'  This  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  treatise,  which  has  been  enlarged,  modified,  and  translated 
into  German.  The  author  promises  to  continue  his  investigations  beyond 
the  death  of  Constantius.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  ; 
yet  the  present  work  is  complete  in  itself.  In  the  careful  study  and 
accurate  knowledge  that  it  shows  of  the  sources,  and  the  sober,  impartial 
way  in  which  historical  judgments  are  expressed,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  dealt  with,  all  the  more  so  if  it 
impresses  us  with  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

With  regard  to  the  authorities,  Dr.  Koch  follows  in  the  main  the  theory 
of  Hecker  *  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  about  Julian  is  to 
be  traced  to  himself — has  been  derived  from  his  own  works.'  This  is, 
our  author  considers,  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  Zosimus  at  any  rate 
must  have  taken  a  good  deal  from  Oribazius.  But  while  he  fails  to  see 
the  proofs  alleged  by  some  critics  as  to  the  existence  of  formally  com- 
posed '  Commentaries '  written  by  Julian  and  used  by  historians,  he  is 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  fragments  of  Eunapius, 
(1)  that  Julian  wrote  a  short  account  [l^ipxlhoy)  of  the  battle  of  Strass- 
burg ;  (2)  that  he  also  wrote  some  account  of  his  military  doings, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Cyllenius,  who  had  begun  a  similar  task  and  was 
not  carrying  it  out  in  a  satisfactory  way ;  and  (3)  that  the  account  given 
by  Ammianus  of  the  revolt  in  360  must  have  been  derived  from  Julian 
himself,  while  it  is  certainly  not  taken  from  the  '  Letter  to  the  Athenians.' 
Further  he  does  not  commit  himself.  Yet  in  his  discussion  of  the  wars, 
he  judges,  from  certain  misplacements  and  confusions  in  Ammianus,  that 
Julian  partly  spoiled  his  /3t/3At^tov  by  later  additions  and  revisions. 

Space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  chronological  sequence 
of  the  events  of  Julian's  youth.  One  point  raises  doubts  in  our  mind  : 
would  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  if  Julian  really  lived  for  years  in  his 
house,  have  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  so  thoroughgoing  a  Hellene  as 
Mardonius?  Dr.  Koch  considers  that  Julian  was  a  zealous  Christian 
until  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  another  point  on 
which  we  would  reserve  judgment.  Among  the  questions  of  interest  which 
occur  in  the  chapter  on  Julian's  wars  in  Gaul  are  that  of  the  site  of  the 
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battle  of  Strassburg  (as  to  which  Dr.  Koch  follows  the  opinions  of  Borries 
and  rejects  those  of  Wiegand),  and  that  concerning  the  curious  statements 
of  Zosimus  as  to  the  war  with  the  Quadi  in  358.  By  tracing  the  close 
adhesion  of  Zosimus  to  Eunapius  our  author  shows  conclusively  that  for 
KoyaSous  in  Zosinius,  iii.  6.  1,  we  must  read  Xa/ia/3ou?.  The  strange  fact 
that  the  story  of  the  barbarian  Charietto,  which  makes  a  striking  episode  in 
Zosimus  and  Eunapius,  is  not  given  in  Ammianus,  receives  the  hardly 
satisfactory  explanation  that  Julian  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  barbarian 
ally.  With  regard  to  the  wars  of  Constantius,  it  need  only  be  stated 
that  Dr.  Koch  clears  the  reputation  of  the  emperor  from  any  charge  of 
useless  provocation  in  summoning  the  legions  from  the  west,  however 
ill-judged  the  mode  of  that  summons  may  have  been;  and  also  of 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  east  in  marching  against  Julian.  He 
did  not  start  before  Sapor  had  withdrawn  to  a  safe  distance. 

In  the  chapter  on  Julian's  relations  with  Constantius  the  harmony 
that  existed  between  the  two  princes,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
Constantius  acceded  to  his  cousin's  demands,  as  soon  as  he  had  proved 
himself  worthy  of  trust,  are  very  clearly  brought  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  galling  position  in  which  Julian  had  to  work  is  shown  to  justify 
his  irritation  and  complaints.  The  character  and  means  of  the  various 
men  who  made  mischief  between  the  two  rulers — Florentius,  Eusebius, 
Gaudentius,  Pentadius — are  described.  The  passage  in  which  the 
relation  of  Julian  to  Florentius  is  set  forth  is  worth  quoting : 

If  we  briefly  summarise  the  results  we  have  reached,  the  opposition  in  nature 
between  these  two  men  becomes  very  striking — Florentius,  a  representative  of  the 
ancien  regime,  zealous,  punctilious,  and  loyal,  but  corrupt  in  manners  and  flippant 
in  mind :  Julian,  on  the  contrary,  earnest,  pure  in  life,  and,  though  he  had  gi-own 
up  among  books,  and  bestowed  his  best  affections  on  philosophy,  armed  with  a 
clear  perception  of  the  corruption  around  him.  IMany  men  as  young  as  he  would 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  inevitable  ....  not  so  Julian  ....  yet  one 
qualification  failed  him  in  a  high  degree— tact. 

In  dealing  with  the  great  catastrophe  which  led  to  Julian's  elevation 
to  the  throne,  our  author  shows  how  some  such  result  was  not  quite 
unexpected  by  him  nor  undesired,  though  Julian  may  have  been  sincere 
in  watching  for  a  sign  from  heaven  and  in  yielding  as  to  necessity.  It 
is  evident  from  Eunapius  that  Oribazius  (to  whom  Dr.  Koch  ascribes  the 
incendiary  epistles  circulated  among  the  Petulantes  and  the  Celtae)  wished 
to  have  the  credit  of  having  made  his  friend  emperor.  His  account,  and 
those  given  directly  or  indirectly  by  Julian,  must  needs  contradict  one 
another  hopelessly.  The  rapid  march  to  Succi  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Koch 
as  a  bold  venture  rather  than  a  splendid  achievement.  Had  not 
Constantius  died  at  the  most  opportune  moment  the  result  of  the  hazard- 
ous move  might  have  been  different. 

There  are  many  more  points  on  which  the  opinions  expressed  in  this 
work  are  likely  to  be  controverted.  Such  controversy  is  very  desirable, 
in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  cleared  up  and  the  characters  of  the 
chief  parties  made  more  distinct.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of 
these  characters  that  this  work  is  carried  out,  so  that  its  human  interest 
is  more  conspicuous  than  one  would  expect  in  a  treatise  which  must 
chiefly  consist  of  disquisitions  as  to  dates  and  details. 

Alice  Gardner. 
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The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  By  Hannis 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Spain.     2  vol.     (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.     1898.) 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  time  has  come  when  a  complete  con- 
stitutional history  of  England  can  be  written,  it  is  natural  that  the  task 
should  be  attempted.  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor's  work  is  based  on  wide  study. 
He  is  interested  in  the  personal  as  well  as  in  the  abstract  and  legal  aspects 
of  his  subject.  He  has  before  his  mind  a  definite  plan  and  a  definite 
thesis  to  maintain.  Perhaps  both  the  freshness  and  originality  of  his 
views  and  the  air  of  impartiality  and  tolerance  which  is  conspicuous  in 
his  writing  may  be  attributed  to  the  *  semi-detached  '  position  which,  as 
an  American,  he  is  able  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Hannis  Taylor  defines  his  subject  to  be  the  history  of  the  English 
constitution  and  the  growth  out  of  it  of  the  federal  republic  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  constitutions  are  declared  to  be  a  continuous  evolution, 
and  to  present  an  unbroken  story.  He  is  prepared  to  hold  that  with 
Kemble  and  Palgrave,  Freeman  and  Stubbs,  Gneist  and  Taswell- 
Langmead  (rather  an  odd  conjunction  of  names)  we  have  now  reached 
'  a  definite  and  final  result.'  Not  all  his  readers,  however,  will  be 
prepared  to  embark  without  misgivings  on  'the  mighty  stream  of 
Teutonic  democracy  from  Friesland  ...  to  North  America,'  or  to  admit 
that  the  United  States  constitution  is  'the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
federations  described  by  Caesar.'  Confidence  has  been  a  good  deal 
shaken  in  *  the  ancient  Aryan  vocabulary '  recovered  by  '  the  comparative 
method,'  and  in  the  value  of  this  method  applied  to  politics,  '  by  com- 
paring together  the  constitutions  of  remote  times  and  places.'  Nor  is  it 
much  encouraged  by  the  hope  held  out  of  proving  that  '  the  y^Vos  of 
Athens,  the  gens  of  Kome,  the  Mark  or  Gemeinde  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 
the  village  community  of  the  east,  and  .  .  .  the  Irish  clan  are  all 
essentially  the  same  thing.'  Even  the  familiar  statement  that  in  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  '  the  vanquished  were  exterminated '  has 
lost  something  nowadays  of  its  old  simplicity  and  conclusiveness. 

Chapter  ii,  after  rightly  discounting  Caesar's  relation,  proceeds  to 
translate  Tacitus  with  a  running  commentary  ;  but  the  formidable  terms 
Mark,  Gau,  ethel,  alod,  folkland  are  handled  as  freely  as  ever  G.  L.  von 
Maurer  or  Kemble  handled  them  ;  the  most  questionable  dicta  of 
Freeman  and  Green  are  repeated  without  criticism ;  the  only  reference  to 
much  important  recent  work  is  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  to  the 
effect  that  Seebohm's  theory  has  been  rejected  by  Vinogradoff ;  but  there 
is  no  attempt  to  examine  either  the  theory  itself  or  the  arguments  against 
it.  One  cannot  help  fancying  that  these  earlier  parts  of  the  book  were 
written  some  considerable  time  ago.  Certainly  they  have  not  been 
remodelled  or  adjusted  to  what  has  been  written  by  Professor  Vinogradoff, 
Professor  Maitland,  Mr.  Round,  and  Dr.  Gross.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of  repetition,  even  verbatim,  of  certain  propositions,  such  as  that  '  the 
state  of  the  seventh  century  became  the  shire  of  the  tenth,  while  the 
shire  of  the  seventh  century  became  the  hundred  of  the  tenth.'  No  new 
light  is  shed  on  the  old  difficulties,  thegnship,  the  rise  of  feudalism,  the 
depression  of  the  ceorls,  the  development   of  the   manor,   the   sudden 
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appearance  of  kingship,  the  origin  of  the  witan,  the  foundation  of 
horoughs,  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  frankpledge,  the  idea  of  a  fountain 
head  of  justice.  That  *  the  manorial  court  inherited  its  jurisdiction  from 
the  tun  moot '  is  at  best  a  doubtful  statement  nowadays  ;  and  that  '  there 
is  no  proof  of  private  courts  before  Cnut '  is  certainly  wrong ;  nor  is  it 
correct  to  date  back  the  apparatus  of  courts  baron,  courts  leet,  and  so 
on,  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Many  such  statements  might  be 
pointed  out :  '  there  is  nothing  in  Domesday  Book  which  establishes  the 
existence  of  military  tenures  ; '  *  before  the  Norman  Conquest  all  town- 
ships were  as  a  rule  dependent,'  '  there  is  little  if  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  manors  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  '  *  the  earliest  form  in 
which  the  king  interferes  in  local  justice  is  the  law  of  Cnut  ;  '  '  scutage 
was  an  innovation  in  1159.'  In  fact  the  author  has  taken  Freeman  as 
having  said  the  last  word  on  the  Norman  as  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  periods. 
We  have  over  again  the  exaggeration  of  William  the  Conqueror's  presci- 
ence, without  due  recognition  of  the  facts  that  the  scattering  of  the 
grants,  the  Salisbury  oath,  and  other  politic  steps  were  forced  upon  him 
by  pre-existing  conditions,  and  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  blunders  such 
as  the  hereditary  sheriffdoms  and  the  Palatine  earldoms.  As  every  writer 
must  do,  he  borrows  freely  from  Bishop  Stubbs,  but  does  not  always 
imitate  his  authority's  caution  and  refusal  to  go  beyond  his  evidences. 

Mr.  Taylor  has,  however,  made  good  use  of  Bigelow's  *  History  of 
Procedure  '  in  treating  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  very  properly 
points  out  that  even  after  their  formal  abrogation  they  remained  the  rule 
on  which  the  courts  acted.  Indeed,  even  this  least  satisfactory  part  of 
these  two  bulky  volumes  is  not  without  many  judicious  and  interesting 
remarks,  such,  for  example,  as  that  even  if  the  constitution  was  in  one 
sense  '  formed  '  by  the  end  of  Edward  I's  reign  it  was  not  completed  in 
any  true  sense  till  the  Lancastrian  period  ;  or  that  the  medieval  docu- 
ments with  their  incessant  and  artificial  changes  of  detail  show  it  was 
impossible  to  govern  England  with  paper  constitutions  ;  or  that  the  way 
in  which  Englishmen  came  to  regard  representation  as  a  natural  thing 
is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  seventeenth-century  expression,  '  This  year 
a  houfee  of  burgesses  broke  out  in  the  colony.'  Wherever  it  is  plain 
sailing,  as  in  traversing  the  fiscal  history  from  William  I  to  John  (pp.  292- 
300),  nothing  could  be  more  sound  and  clear.  The  account  of  the  jury 
(pp.  320-33),  resting  on  Bigelow  and  Stephen  as  well  as  Brunner,  is  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  brings  out  excellently  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions between  the  community  witnesses,  the  Norman  inquisition,  the 
Angevin  recognition,  and  the  trial  jury.  There  is  a  good  sketch  of 
Richard  I's  reign  as  paving  the  way  for  the  great  events  under  John. 
The  materials  for  this  sketch  are,  of  course,  all  to  be  found  in  Bishop 
Stubbs's  History  ;  but  it  is  curious  how  often  the  bishop  seems  not 
exactly  to  draw  the  threads  together  or  bring  out  the  real  force  of  his 
own  handiwork.  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor  does  not  quite  bring  out  the  long 
process  by  which  Norman  were  being  severed  from  English  interests,  far 
back  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  takes  up  J.  R.  Green's  paradox  of 
'  John,  the  ablest  of  the  Angevins.'  He  does  not  sufficiently  discriminate 
the  difierent  baronial  groups,  though  the  documents  in  Stubbs's  '  Charters  ' 
make  this  possible,  and  hence  is  not  very  illuminating  on  the  critical 
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years  1212-15.  In  regard  to  Magna  Carta,  the  point  of  article  15  (that 
no  lord  may  tax  his  tenants)  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  the 
barons'  own  draft  of  the  charter.  The  point  in  the  omission  of  articles 
12  and  14  (requiring  the  Great  Council's  consent  to  taxation)  lies  in  the 
curious  fact  that  this  need  of  consent  was  acted  on  all  the  same 
throughout  Henry  Ill's  reign.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  got  out  of  the 
modified  charters  of  1216-7  and  1225,  and  never  did  any  years  need  all 
the  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  them  more  than  that  tedious  desert  of 
a  time  between  Runnymede  and  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258.  The  next 
seven  years  are  exciting  enough,  but  read  like  the  causeless  gyrations  of  a 
dream,,  until  the  key  is  found  in  the  play  of  personal  feelings  between  the 
baronial  families.  Why  did  Simon  de  Montfort  reject  St.  Louis'  award 
which  he  had  himself  bespoken  ?  What  made  his  cause  hopeless  even 
after  Lewes  ?  How  did  the  older  historians  so  grossly  exaggerate  the 
value  of  his  parliament  ? 

In  Edward  I's  reign,  the  old  stories  of  Warrenne's  rusty  sword  and 
Bohun's  refusal  either  to  go  or  to  be  hanged  are  told  without  that  insight 
into  the  real  worth  of  this  baronial  bluster  which  might  have  been  got 
from  Professor  Tout's  excellent  biography  of  the  great  king.  The 
summary  offered  of  the  Mortmain  Acts  does  not  bring  out  the  reasons 
why  one  after  another  they  failed,  till  the  finally  successful  Act  of  1391. 
The  statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  by  a  surprising  misinterpretation,  is  called 
*  a  restraint  on  alienation.'  It  is  also  somewhat  misleading,  even  with 
the  foot-note,  to  read  'burgesses  were  not  summoned  to  parliament 
between  1265  and  1295.'  It  would  be  well,  in  citing  1295  as  the  '  model ' 
parliament,  to  notice— first,  that  it  still  looked  in  that  year  as  if  the 
knights  would  coalesce  with  the  nobles,  not  with  the  burgesses ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  clerical  estate  was  soon  to  take  a  form  very  different  from 
Edward's  design.  The  constitutional  crisis  of  1297  is  obscured  by  the  failure 
to  remark  that  Edward  had  seized  the  wool  by  Ascensiontide  1294,  and 
had  made  his  demand  of  five  tenths  from  the  clergy  at  Michaelmas  1294  ; 
so  that  the  intervention  of  the  earls  was  belated,  as  well  as  accidental. 
Some  hesitation  also  is  apparent  in  dealing  with  that  venerable  imposture, 
De  Tallagio  non  concedendo ;  and  the  two  passages  which  deal  with  it 
(p.  423,  pp.  487-8)  are  hardly  consistent.  The  legal  view,  which  regards 
peerage  as  an  institution  completed  under  Edward  I,  is  too  readily 
followed.  But  there  are  some  judicious  reflexions  upon  the  immense 
practical  gulf  between  our  constitution  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  in  1295.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that  on  the  difficult  matter  of  the  gilds  and  their  relation 
to  boroughs  Mr.  Taylor  is  content  implicitly  to  follow  Brentano,  and  seems 
unaware  of  the  damaging  criticism  that  very  speculative  investigator  has 
met  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gross.  Nor  has  he  dealt  very  adequately  with 
the  important  topic  of  taxation  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Dowell's 
exhaustive  book  might  have  been  consulted  on  the  meaning  of  poundage, 
of  a  *  fifteenth,'  on  the  modus  operandi  of  the  assessment,  on  the 
relation  of  the  later  subsidy  to  the  earlier  forms  of  taxation  and  the 
relation  of  the  antiqua  and  nova  custuma  to  the  larger  taxes  on  wool. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  covered  all  the  constitutional  points  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  and  Richard  II.  He  seems,  with 
Hallam,  to  regard  Haxey  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Commons,  and 
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not  to  grasp  the  significance  of  his  being  a  clerk.  To  say  that  no  really 
new  right  was  acquired  by  the  Commons  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  important  concessions  made  by  Henry  IV.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  there  is  a  good  demonstration  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  due  not  merely  to  a  turbulent  baronage,  but  to  their 
defection  from  their  own  constitutional  principles,  and  to  the  narrow 
basis  on  which  the  representative  system  had  now  come  to  stand. 

Some  seventy  pages  of  the  introduction  are  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  American  colonies  down  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  main  thesis  here  contended  for  seems  to  be  this, 
that  *  each  American  state  is  a  reproduction  of  the  English  kingdom  as  that 
was  in  1776  ; '  but,  as  the  author  goes  on  to  add,  '  with  such  modifications 
as  have  necessarily  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  nobility,  feudality,  and 
kingship,'  this  saving  clause  is  fairly  wide.  Even  so,  surely  the 
differences  are  more  important  than  the  resemblances.  Was,  for 
example,  the  omnipotent  English  justice  of  the  peace,  or  the  property 
qualification  for  all  offices,  equally  prominent  in  colonial  administra- 
tion? And  was  it  not  a  vast  change  to  substitute  for  the  English 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  the  American  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ?  But  this  part  of  the  book  must  be  left  to 
expert  opinion  in  America.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the 
northern  colonies  the  unit  was  the  township  ;  in  the  sparser  and  more 
rural  southern  colonies,  the  county.  But  it  is  not  very  clear  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  '  the  township  reappears  in  America  in  its  old  form, 
not  in  the  form  it  had  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.' 
Perhaps  it  only  means  that  in  New  England  the  township  was  not 
manorial ;  but  was  it  really  manorial  in  England  itself  at  that  time  ? 
Besides,  in  Maryland  and  New  York  manors  long  existed,  as  indeed 
the  author  himself  shows  in  an  interesting  series  of  cases.  No 
doubt,  also,  Mr.  Fiske's  explanation  is  correct  that  the  colonists 
*  dropped  the  ecclesiastical  and  lordly  terminology  '  of  parish  and  manor, 
and  *  integrated  into  one  the  two  jurisdictions,'  so  enabling  '  the  American 
township  to  enter  on  a  glorious  career.'  To  all  admirers  of  Hamilton  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  note  that  he  is  justly  credited  with  having  kept  his 
mind  above  that  '  idol  of  the  time,'  the  division  and  separation  of  the 
functions  of  government.  And  to  all  historical  students  the  warning 
must  commend  itself  not  to  treat  the  American  constitution  of  1787  as  a 
thing  '  struck  off  in  a  moment.'  The  final  step  in  the  argument  as  to 
America  is  that  the  new  central  federation,  down  to  1789,  only  copied  the 
weak  Teutonic  models  of  Swiss  and  Dutch  confederacies,  and  owed  to  this 
its  failure.  But  as  the  new  constitution  contained  the  idea  of  *  inter- state 
citizenship,'  surely  such  a  new  idea  contained  a  vital  difference. 

In  the  second  volume  the  arrangement  is  almost  exclusively  chrono- 
logical, and  the  consequence  is  that  the  reader  finds  himself  lost  in  a 
jungle  of  minute  facts.  And  with  all  the  copiousness  there  is  a 
certain  incompleteness.  We  have  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  Tudor 
government  by  council,  a  valuable  refutation  of  the  old  fallacy  that 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  practically  extinguished  the  nobility, 
and  a  sound  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  Statute  of  Fines.  Good 
use  is  made  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  of  that  literary  masterpiece.  Bacon's 
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§ 
*  Henry  VII,'  and  of  More's  '  Utopia,'  as  well  as  of  Reeves  and  Stephen, 
Hallam,  Gneist  and  Dicey,  Cunningham  and  Dowell.  Yet  no  use  is  made 
of  Stubbs's  lectures  on  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  which  are  surely  the 
best  things  yet  written  upon  this  period,  and  must  make  all  students  of  it 
regret  that  this  great  historian  has  left  less  than  half  told  the  story  of  this 
eventful  time.  The  account  of  Wolsey's  home  and  foreign  policy  is  full 
indeed,  but  does  little  either  to  explain  his  great  conceptions  or  to  criticise 
his  statesmanship.  Compare  it  with  the  brief  but  pregnant  summing  up  of 
Ranke,  and  the  difference  is  striking.  The  mystery  of  Thomas  Cromwell's 
character,  and  his  apparent  infatuation,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  solved ; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Foxe's  story  of  his  adventures  in 
Italy  is  true  after  all ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  made  certain,  by  the  records, 
that  the  pleasing  tale  of  his  loyalty  to  the  fallen  cardinal  is  false.  It  is 
an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  English  Reformation  to  trace  back- 
wards, as  it  were,  the  tendency  to  sever  the  Anglican  church  from  Rome. 
The  same  method  might  with  equal  effectiveness  be  applied  to  the  other 
aspects  of  the  Reformation  movement :  the  repression  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  the  secularisation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the 
nationalisation,  so  to  speak,  of  church  ritual  services.  Not  enough  weight 
is  laid  upon  Henry  VIII' s  conviction  as  to  the  consistency  of  his  own 
religious  position  ;  there  is  too  much  acquiescence  in  the  vulgar  idea  of 
rapid  oscillations  in  this  position  between  1536  and  his  death ;  and  too 
little  elucidation  of  the  solid  grounds  for  the  fact  that  the  rupture  with 
Rome  was  not  final  till  1534. 

On  some  special  topics  the  author  turns  aside  from  his  usual 
narrative  order  with  excellent  results,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
succession  (vol.  ii.  pp.  104-8),  the  rules  as  to  regency  (pp.  108-12), 
and  the  heresy  laws  (pp.  143-8),  and  in  the  prefatory  remarks  before 
the  Tudor  and  the  Stuart  periods.  The  series  of  measures,  too,  is 
well  traced,  by  which  Somerset,  to  his  own  ruin,  upset  Henry's  care- 
fully balanced  division  of  powers  between  the  executors  of  his  will  and  the 
council.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deal  out  justice  in  regard  either  to  the 
confiscations  of  gild  property  under  Edward  VI,  or  to  the  confusing  and 
often  confused  matter  of  enclosures,  without  weighing  the  recent  evidence 
produced  by  Professor  Ashley.  Enclosures,  that  '  question-begging  term,' 
has  three  distinct  senses  ;  and  under  each  sense,  as  in  most  human 
things,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  either  side.  For  want  of  such  dis- 
crimination, this  unfortunate  word  is  in  some  danger  of  reaching  that 
bad  pre-eminence  which  the  word  Mark  held  for  our  earlier  history,  the 
same  looseness  of  application  which  at  a  rather  prehistoric  stage  of  the 
study  hung  about  the  terms  Jury,  Parliament,  Feudalism.  No  one  should 
write  on  constitutional  or  economic  history  without  a  dictionary  of 
definitions. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  on  the  whole,  follows 
Froude.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  emphasise  the  '  reactionary  * 
character  of  Mary's  reign,  or  to  adopt  the  paradox  that  *  Elizabeth's 
wisdom  was  that  of  her  ministers,'  or  to  treat  her  success  as  inexplicable 
and  accidental,  or  to  look  at  her  persecuting  measures  in  the  cold  light 
of  nineteenth-century  tolerance  and  indifferentism.  There  is  nothing 
so  fundamentally  necessary  in  framing  historical  judgments  as  to  clear 
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our  minds  of  cant,  which  may  be  defined  as  truth  out  of  place,  and 
therefore  conscious  of  insincerity.  Elizabeth's  persecutions  were  in- 
evitable in  a  sixteenth-century  ruler;  and  probably  necessary  under 
conditions  then  existing.  At  any  rate,  they  succeeded.  She  forced  the 
English  Eoman  catholics  to  choose  between  their  two  duties ;  the  Armada 
year  showed  they  were  English  first,  Roman  catholics  only  second.  If  the 
penal  measures  increased  in  stringency  after  this  date,  it  was  with  the  object 
of  deepening  the  gulf  between  loyal  country  squires  and  Jesuit  emissaries. 
In  the  same  rather  cold-blooded  way  she  secured  all  the  zeal  of  the 
puritans,  without  allowing  them  to  puritanise  the  church  or  displace  her 
bishops  by  presbyteries  and  her  wide  formularies  by  hard  and  fast  Cal- 
vinism. Even  if  these  are  not  the  true  explanations  of  her  ecclesiastical 
poHcy,  it  is  impossible  for  a  reader  not  to  expect  his  author  to  offer  some 
solution  of  them.  There  is  a  tendency  in  English  writers  on  consti- 
tutional history  to  produce  their  facts  in  formless  heaps  as  if 
they  were  goods  from  a  tilt-cart  to  be  delivered  by  weight ;  and  much 
licence  has  been  allowed  to  constitutional  history,  as  if  sound  learning 
and  literary  form  were  incompatible. 

In  vol.  ii.  pp.  173-83,  the  subject  of  the  council  is  resumed,  and  a 
valuable  summary  given,  chiefly  from  Dicey,  Stephen,  and  some  recent 
state  papers,  of  its  different  phases  and  subdivisions,  and  its  methods  and 
kinds  of  work.  His  silence  on  this  subject  is  one  of  Hallam's  chief 
defects  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  important  subject  of  local  govern- 
ment as  reorganised  under  the  Tudors.  Gneist  has  indeed  entered  very 
fully  into  this  ;  but  there  is  sometimes  a  certain  intricacy  and  obscurity 
about  Gneist,  and  the  English  translation  often  'makes  that  darker 
which  was  dark  enough  without.'  The  chapter  in  Hallam  which  dis- 
cusses Elizabeth's  relations  to  Parliament  is  inadequate  ;  it  is  tainted 
with  his  habitual  vice  of  reading  back  into  a  monarchical  age  the  parlia- 
mentary canons  of  a  modern  whig — a  misreading  from  which,  fortu- 
nately, Mr.  Hannis  Taylor  is  free. 

In  discussing  the  Stuarts,  he  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's  guidance,  and  fully  appreciates  and  utilises  it.  He  sees  what 
any  lawyer  to-day  would  allow,  that  the  judges  in  Bate's  case  could  not 
have  decided  otherwise.  He  does  justice  to  both  sides,  the  king's  and 
the  people's,  in  the  disputes  over  the  ante-7iati  and  post-nati,  and  over  the 
Great  Contract.  He  puts  plainly  the  inevitable  conditions  which  forced 
upon  the  judges  the  role  of  arbiters  in  the  great  quarrel  between  the 
crown  and  the  nation,  and  shows  how  it  had  come  to  be  an  issue  between 
the  conciliar  system  and  parliament.  So  faithfully  did  Charles  adhere  to 
the  theory  that  Grimston  was  able  to  say  in  the  Long  Parliament  that 
*  the  judges  had  overthrown  the  law,  and  the  bishops  the  gospel.'  The 
fact  also  is  firmly  grasped  that  the  whole  struggle  came  as  a  practical 
matter  to  turn  upon  finance.  By  the  success  of  some  of  their  financial 
expedients,  and  above  all  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  commerce  under  the 
first  two  Stuarts,  these  kings  all  but  carried  out  their  project  of  doing 
without  parHaments.  But  Charles  could  not  forgo  the  luxury  of 
quarrelling  with  all  his  neighbours;  and  this  meant  ship-money,  and 
ship-money  meant  the  beginning  of  the  end,  as  soon  as  men  realised  that 
this  was  designed  to  be  *  a  spring  and  magazine  that  should  have  no 
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bottom,  and  for  an  •everlasting  supply  of  all  occasions '  (Clarendon).  At 
the  same  time  some  exception  may  be  taken  to  Mr.  Taylor's  statement  as 
to  benevolences  (p.  239),  and  to  his  account  of  Peacham's  case  ;  nor  is 
perfect  justice  done  to  James  himself.  Indeed,  even  at  a  distance  of 
three  centuries  that  strangely  compounded  personage  provokes,  almost 
justifiably,  the  same  irritation  that  he  did  in  life.  More  serious  defects 
are  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  define,  formulate,  and  illustrate  divine 
right,  prerogative,  puritanism,  or  the  system  of  *  thorough,'  and  the 
omission  of  any  penetrating  analysis  of  the  character  of  Charles — a 
thing  which  Eanke  has  done  in  a  few  of  his  conclusive  and  oracular 
sentences. 

The  writer  lays  stress,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  has  done,  on  the  division  over 
the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  as  the  first  germ  of  English  political  parties, 
and  on  the  significance  of  the  fiction  that  the  king  was  as  much  present 
in  the  parliament  at  Westminster  as  in  the  royalist  camp.  He  also 
recognises  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Barebones  Parliament  are  '  of  the 
highest  interest  and  have  never  been  noticed  as  they  deserve '  (Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen).  He  holds  with  J.  R.  Green  that '  the  history  of  English  progress 
since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  and  spiritual  sides,  has  been  the 
history  of  puritanism.'  But  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  *  Vane's  door,'  the  saving  clause  which  alone  enabled  the  Indepen- 
dents to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant ;  nor  seems  to  see  how  the  second 
self-denying  ordinance  alone  enabled  Cromwell  to  return  to  his  command. 
He  makes  no  summing  up  of  the  general  result  of  all  the  constitutional 
schemes  put  forth  between  1642  and  1657.  He  recites  without  really 
explaining  why  it  was  that  Cromwell,  as  was  scornfully  said,  could  not 
do  with  parliaments  any  more  than  do  without  them.  He  leaves  just 
where  it  stood  the  old  puzzle  why  Cromwell  dallied  so  long  with  the 
offer  of  the  crown,  though  it  is  now  pretty  evident  what  the  delay  really 
meant ;  and  while  he  follows  out  accurately  the  maze  of  party  move- 
ments between  Oliver's  death  and  Charles's  return,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
supply  a  clue  to  it. 

After  the  Restoration,  a  purely  narrative  form  for  a  constitutional 
history  becomes  still  more  unsuitable.  The  chief  interest  of  '  the 
Long  Parliament  of  the  Restoration '  is  its  striking  fulfilment  of 
Harrington's  striking  prediction  :  *  Let  the  king  come  in  and  call  a 
parliament  of  the  greatest  cavaliers  in  England,  so  they  be  men  of  estates, 
-and  let  them  sit  but  seven  years,  and  they  will  all  turn  Commonwealth's 
men.'  To  show  exactly  how  the  causes  worked  which  produced  this 
result,  would  require,  and  repay,  a  careful  investigation.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  rise  of  political  parties  :  but  neither  on  this  nor  on 
the  fascinating  difficulties  presented  by  the  career  of  Shaftesbury  do  we 
receive  any  fresh  light.  In  treating  of  James  II  no  writer  can  vie  with 
liallam  in  weighty  force,  or  with  Macaulay  in  life  and  brilliancy.  The 
only  opening  would  have  been  to  fill  up  their  gaps  and  correct  their  mis- 
interpretations. The  material,  for  instance,  now  exists  by  which  to  draw 
a  fairer  portrait  of  Jeffreys.  Or  again,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
trace  the  influence  of  philosophical  speculation  upon  the  practical  politics 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  this  is  a  thing  which  would  be  better 
omitted  altogether  than  attempted  inaccurately  or  superficially ;  and  one 
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cannot  accept  the  statement  that  the  Whigs  of  1689  '  boldly  employed  the 
new-fangled  political  philosophy  of  Hobbes  which  rested  upon  the  un- 
historical  assumption  of  an  original  contract  between  the  nation  and  the 
king.'  This  is  exactly  the  conclusion  which  Hobbes  avoided.  Nor  can 
we  here  for  Hobbes  read  Locke,  since  Locke's  *  Treatises  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment '  were  not  pubHshed  till  the  autumn  of  1689.  But  it  was  Hooker 
and  Harrington  who  had  worked  out  this  form  of  the  Social  Contract, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  air  can  be  seen  from  the  citation  of  it  by  Howard 
in  the  convention  debates. 

The  most  useful  things  in  this  latter  part  of  the  book  are  the  sketches 
of  the  advances  made  by  the  cabinet  system  at  different  epochs,  of  the 
caricature  of  a  representative  system  which  parliament  afforded  and  the 
chequered  history  of  reform  from  1689  to  1886  (pp.  463-76  and  519- 
539),  and  of  the  slow  achievement  of  freedom  of  the  press,  with  the 
excellent  excursus  upon  the  Libel  Acts.  Above  all  there  is  a  careful 
review  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration,  carried  down  so  far  as  to 
include  even  the  results  of  the  Bradlaugh  case. 

The  fiscal  history,  so  prominent  a  part  of  national  life  since  the 
Eevolution,  hardly  receives  sufficient  attention  ;  for  example,  the  forma- 
tion and  influence  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  work  of  Walpole  and 
still  more  his  plans,  are  but  slightly  touched. 

George  III  is  very  leniently  treated ;  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  he 
has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor.  The  Americans  feel  that 
his  purblind  obstinacy  not  only  was  the  chief  provocation  to  the  revolt  of 
the  colonies,  but  also  that  his  position  and  functions  served  as  a  warning 
what  to  avoid  in  framing  their  new  constitution  ;  while  his  character  was 
set  up  as  a  convenient  bogey  to  scare  the  loosely  allied  states  into  a  federal 
union.  We  on  our  side  have  to  set  to  his  account  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ministerial  and  cabinet  traditions  by  his  failure  in  the  end  to  break 
them  down,  and  the  final  discrediting  of  all  theories  of  crown  prerogative 
by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them.  On  pages  539-48  is  a  good  summary  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  completely  the  Scottish  and  Irish  peerage 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  final 
chapter  is  a  rather  miscellaneous  summary  of  the  constitutional  changes 
since  1830.  But  the  information  is  not  always  quite  up  to  date  ;  thus, 
since  1870,  it  is  no  longer  the  case  that  an  alien  by  birth  cannot  be  made 
a  privy  councillor  ;  and  again,  the  Local  Government  Acts  of  1888  and 
1894,  which  constitute  a  new  epoch  in  our  national  life,  have  now  been 
under  way  long  enough  to  invite  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their 
present  working  and  future  prospects. 

Dr.  Gneist  in  1882  predicted  the  most  fatal  results  from  this  replace- 
ment, as  he  regarded  it,  of  self-government  by  bureaucracy.  But  the 
change  was  really  from  chaos  to  some  sort  of  order;  for  our  local 
government  system,  twenty  years  ago,  was  justly  described  as  a  chaos  of 
areas,  a  chaos  of  authorities,  and  a  chaos  of  rates.  As  Mr.  Ilannis  Taylor 
wisely  remarks,  modern  England  had  outgrown  the  local  institutions  of 
ancient  England.  It  is  true  the  change  has  also  been  accompanied  by 
great  concessions  to  the  democratic  principle ;  but  what  else  could  be 
expected?    Our  remodelled  system  of  local  government  may  become 
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once  more,  under  thes»  new  conditions,  a  training  ground  for  practical 
politics,  and  the  school  of  liberty ;  and  may  offer  the  solution  between 
the  antinomies  of  over-centralisation  and  undue  decentralisation,  bureau- 
cracy and  self-government,  socialism  and  laisser-faire.  The  last  word  of 
English  constitutional  history  may  come  round  to  be  like  its  first  dim 
origins,  the  shire  and  the  parish.  A.  L.  Smith. 

Becherches  sur  VHistoire  de  VEconomie  Politique.  Par  Ernest  Nys, 
Professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Bruxelles,  Juge  au  Tribunal  de  Premiere 
Instance.     (Bruxelles  :  Alfred  Castaigne.     1898.) 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  writings  which  is  now  fortunately  coming  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  among  serious  economic  students.  In  conception, 
method,  and  tone  it  exactly  resembles  Blanqui's  so-called  *  History  of 
Political  Economy,'  which  remained  so  long  upon  our  shelves  because 
there  did  not  happen  to  be  any  other  book  in  English  bearing  the  same 
title.  Like  that,  it  deals  mainly  not  with  the  history  of  political 
economy,  i.e.  of  economic  thought,  but  with  economic  history,  i.e.  the 
history  of  economic  conditions.  Like  that,  it  is  secondhand  in  its 
learning,  superficial  in  its  treatment,  and  biassed  in  its  judgment. 
M.  Nys's  *  Kesearches ' — better  described  as  disjointed  essays — are 
concerned  with  the  middle  ages  and  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
certainly  plenty  of  room  both  for  treatises  on  the  economic  life  and  for 
treatises  on  the  economic  thought  of  those  times.  As  to  the  former, 
so  much  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  that 
a  writer  who  knew  how  to  seize  the  salient  points  would  perform  a  great 
service  by  merely  presenting  to  us  the  large  results  which  lie  upon  the 
surface  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  But  M.  Nys  is  evidently  not 
acquainted  with  that  literature  ;  he  gives  us  a  good  deal  of 
scrappy  information  picked  up  from  all  manner  of  odd  sources,  but  most 
of  the  important  topics  and  almost  all  the  considerable  authorities  are 
conspicuously  absent.  As  to  the  history  of  economic  thought,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  exempt  the  writer  who  would  handle  it  from 
actually  reading  for  himself  the  books  he  professes  to  describe.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  medieval  schoolmen  ;  it  is  unfortunately  equally  true 
still  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  the  exception  of  Roscher — and 
even  his  reading  of  the  texts  was  often  dangerously  hasty — not  one  of  the 
authors  who  have  attempted  to  wTite  the  history  of  political  economy  has 
troubled  himself  to  acquire  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 
There  have  indeed  appeared  a  number  of  essays  on  particular  writers 
based  on  actual  study,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  merit  in  M.  Nys's 
volume  that  it  gives  us  the  titles  of  some  half-dozen  little  known  Italian 
monographs;  but  from  ignorance  of  contemporary  literature  the  author 
selected  is  almost  always  made  more  original  and  important  than  he 
really  was,  and  his  positions  are  commonly  stated  with  a  quite  misplaced 
emphasis.  The  names  of  Oresme  and  Montchretien  furnish  signal 
examples  of  this  learned  ignorance.  There  are  also  appearing  a  number 
of  histories  of  particular  doctrines,  Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk  setting  the  example. 
But  here,  again,  it  is  hard  to  retain  the  sense  of  proportion ;  the  writers 
noticed  are  naturally  examined  with  a  view  to  one  point  only,  and  there 
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is  the  greatest  possible  temptation  to  coerce  what  they  say  into  already 
prepared  schedules.  Still  there  are  signs  of  better  days  coming. 
Professor  Oncken's  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  real  history  of  economic  thought  will  soon  begin  to  be  written. 
Meanwhile,  however,  M.  Nys  makes  absolutely  no  new  contribution  ;  he 
shows  no  sign  of  having  ever  turned  over  the  leaves  of  any  of  the  books 
he  cites,  and  what  he  tells  us  about  them  is  even  less  systematically  put 
together  than  Cossa's  '  Introduction.' 

M.  Nys's  book  suggests  one  further  remark.  Belgium  is  the  country 
in  Europe  in  which  there  has  hitherto  been  the  least  intervention  of  the 
state  in  industrial  matters,  and  it  is  also  perhaps  that  in  which  there  is 
most  danger  of  social  revolution.  These  two  circumstances  may  not  be 
causally  connected  ;  they  show  at  any  rate  that  a  policy  of  laisser-faire  is 
not  an  absolute  prophylactic  against  social  disturbance.  Now  M.  Nys 
is  the  strenuous  enemy  of  reglementation,  oi  surveillance;  he  repeats 
again  and  again  that  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  economic  ruin  ;  he  ends  with  a 
rhetorical  appeal  to  the  teachings  of  history.  Les  lecons  du  imsse  sont 
Moquentes  et  convamcantes ;  ce  n'est  point  wijmnement  que  dans  le 
gouvernement  des  Etats  les  droits  de  la  liberie  sont  mcconnus. 
But  M.  Nys  makes  absolutely  no  attempt  to  argue  the  matter.  He  has 
been  describing  governmental  control  in  countries  which  came  to  grief, 
but  he  has  also  been  describing  it  in  countries  which  prospered.  He 
ought  either  to  have  seriously  attempted  to  show  why  the  reglementation 
which  injured  one  country  did  not  injure  another  or  he  should  have 
refrained  from  drawing  any  moral.  In  doing  neither  he  is  only  like  too 
many  French  writers  on  political  economy.  They  are  continually 
wondering  why  they  have  so  little  political  influence  ;  one  reason,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  thinness  of  their  intellectual  quality.  And  this  is  the  greater 
pity  because  there  are  points  which  they  could  make  on  the  anti-socialist 
side,  if  only  they  knew  how.  W.  J.  Ashley. 

Korveier  Studien.  Quellenkritische  Untersuchungen  zur  Karolinger- 
geschichte.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Georg  Huffer  in  Miinchen.  (Miinster  : 
Aschendorff.     1898.) 

Starting  from  an  examination  into  the  lives  and  works  of  two  ninth- 
century  monks  of  Korvei,  Gerold  and  Agicus  or  Agius,  the  author  arrives 
at  conclusions  of  considerable  historical  importance.  In  about  847 
Gerold,  a  Saxon  adaling,  chaplain  and  archidiaconus  sacri  palatii  to 
Lewis  the  Pious,  returned  to  his  native  district  in  order  to  spend  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life  at  Korvei,  conferring  upon  that  convent  his  estate 
of  Godelheim.  What  he  brought  with  him  was  magna  copia  librornm,  and 
among  them  probably  the  only  existing  copies  of  the  first  five  or  six  books 
of  Tacitus's  'Annals  '  and  of  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  both  of  which 
are  known  to  have  passed  from  Korvei  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  X  and 
thence  to  the  Laurentian  library.  This  Gerold  now  turns  out,  with  some 
show  of  probability,  to  be  the  author  of  the  so-called  *  Annales  Einhardi.' 
Agius,  known  as  the  author  of  the  very  charming  life  of  Hathumod,  first 
abbess  of  Gandersheim,  daughter  of  Liudolf,  the  progenitor  of  the  Saxon 
house  of  emperors,  is  identified  with  the  author  of  the  '  Vita  et  Translatio 
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S.  Liborii,'  patron  saiat  of  Paderborn,  further  with  the  jpoeta  SaxOt  author 
of  the  metrical '  Gesta  Karoli,'  and  finally  with  the  monk  Agicus  of  Korvei, 
a  younger  contemporary  and  possibly  pupil  of  Gerold's.  Of  more  general 
importance  is  Professor  Hiiffer's  attempt  to  substantiate  the  j^oeta  Saxo's 
generally  rejected  statement  that  Charles  the  Great  made  a  final  peace  with 
the  Saxons  at  Salz,  allowing  them  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
fathers  and  demanding  no  further  tribute  from  them,  excepting  only  the 
tithe  to  the  church.  Professor  Hiiffer  connects  this  with  the  fact  that 
the  royal  codification  of  the  native  Saxon  law,  the  Lex  Saxonumy  is  con- 
sidered by  the  best  authorities  (Waitz,  Brunner,  Schroder)  to  have  been 
issued  in  802  or  803,  while  in  the  latter  year  Charles  certainly  held  a  diet 
at  Salz.  The  transplantation  of  great  numbers  of  Saxons  in  the  following 
year  need  not  be  taken  to  contradict  the  statement  as  to  the  peace.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  outcome  of  the  thirty-three  years'  struggle 
appears  in  a  wholly  new  light,  if  Professor  Hiiffer's  view  holds  good. 
He  also  thinks  that  it  was  Charles's  Lex  Saxonum  which  the  Bavarian 
Henry  II,  the  Franconian  Konrad  II,  and  in  1085  Henry  IV  were 
required  by  the  Saxons  to  confirm.  In  the  rest  of  his  book  the  author 
deals  with  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  circumscription  of  the 
Saxon  bishoprics  and  the  reconstruction  of  Charles  the  Great's  charters 
referring  thereto.  Incidentally  Alcuin  is  pointed  out  to  have  acted  as 
missionary  in  Bremen  in  785.  Professor  Hiifier's  almost  dramatic  style 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  follow  him  in  his  investigations.        F.  Keutgen. 

Sverris  Saga.  The  Saga  of  K'mg  Sverri  of  Noriray.  Translated  by  J. 
Sephton,  M.A.,  Eeader  in  Icelandic  in  University  College,  Liverpool. 
(London :  Nutt.     1899.) 

The  *  Life  of  King  Sverri,'  now  for  the  first  time  translated,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Norwegian  history  but  also  a  document  of 
singular  importance  for  the  general  history  of  institutions  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  an  authentic  na,rrative  of  the  foundation  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  by  an  adventurer  who  had  against  him  the  forces  of  the  church 
and  the  nobles,  and  nothing  much  in  his  favour  but  a  company  of 
desperate  broken  men.  Sverri  has  been  compared  to  Cromwell  and  to 
Napoleon,  but  there  is  this  considerable  difference  in  his  case :  that  his 
work  which  he  left  behind  him — the  Norwegian  monarchy — retained 
hardly  a  trace  of  his  own  doubtful  origin,  and  indeed  was  possessed  with 
a  lasting  belief  in  its  own  legitimacy  far  beyond  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. Nowhere  else  in  medieval  history  is  there  so  clear  and  full  an 
account  of  the  particular  events  in  a  process  of  kingdom-making,  and  the 
translator  of  this  biography  has  provided  for  English  historians  something 
of  a  different  kind  from  anything  hitherto  accessible  to  them  in 
translations  from  the  old  Norwegian  tongue.  The  history  of  Norway 
is  barely  intelligible  without  this  saga  ;  the  '  Life  of  Hacon ' 
(translated  by  Dasent)  is  put  in  quite  a  new  light  when  it  is  taken 
along  with  the  '  Life  of  Sverri,'  two  generations  earlier.  Hacon, 
king  of  Norway,  in  his  splendour,  with  his  magnificent  ambitions, 
his  sense  of  his  place  among  the  kings  of  Christendom,  his  alliances 
and   correspondences    with    St.    Lewis    and   with  Alfonso   of   Castile, 
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is  a  sign  of  the  progress  of  Norway  away  from  the  older  and  simpler 
political  fashions  of  the  days  of  St.  Olaf  and  the  earUer  kings.  That 
Norway  was  capable  of  this  change  was  due  to  Sverri,  Hacon's  ancestor  (the 
term  is  allowable  in  one  sense  or  another) ;  that  Norway  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  lived  according  to  the  political  fashions  of  that 
century,  under  a  strong  statesman,  as  part  of  the  system  of  Europe,  was  due 
to  the  genius  of  Sverri,  the  adventurer  from  the  Faroes,  the  most  diligent, 
most  prudent,  and  most  successful  of  all  '  saviours  of  society.'  Mr. 
Sephton's  translation  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  faithfulness 
required  for  this  plain  and  sober  history ;  his  introduction  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  work,  and  thanks  are  owing  to 
him  and  to  his  publishers  for  the  liberal  supply  of  maps,  such  as  will  be 
found  of  service  for  other  works  besides  this  one.  Attention  should  be 
called  also  to  the  *  Anecdoton  Sverreri '  (Appendix  ii.),  Sverri's  deliberate 
statement  of  his  case  against  the  bishops,  a  document  which,  like  the 
history  itself,  has  an  obvious  representative  character,  beyond  its  immediate 
circumstances,  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  question  of  church  and 
state  in  the  twelfth  century. 

A  word  or  two  might  have  been  added  in  the  introduction  to  the 
citation  of  William  of  Newburgh's  judgment  about  Sverri,  merely  to 
note  the  curious  adoption  of  the  nickname  Blrhihein  in  England  as  the 
name  of  a  king  in  the  story  of  '  Havelock  the  Dane.'  Something  of  the 
popular  English  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  Norway  may  have  been 
due  to  Archbishop  Eystein's  English  visit,  recorded  by  Jocelin  of  Brake- 
londe  and  others.  W.  P.  Kek. 


St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  His  Death  and  Miracles.     By  Edwin  A. 

Abbott,  M.A.,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Two  vol.  (London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1898.) 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  aright  a  book  which  is  a  combination  of  a 
historical  study  and  a  theological  argument.  Only  rarely  in  the  body  of 
Dr.  Abbott's  work  is  there  any  hint  of  an  ulterior  purpose  beyond  that  of 
ascertaining  how  St.  Thomas  died  and  how  far  his  death  evoked  the  faith 
and  how  far  the  falsehood  of  the  medieval  churchman.  But  the  whole 
work  concludes  with  a  parallel  (1)  between  the  Becket  biographies  and 
the  four  Gospels  and  (2)  between  the  Becket  miracles  and  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  reveals  the  true  motive  of  the  book.  The  biographers 
of  St.  Thomas  are  subjected  to  this  examination,  not  that  the  world  may 
know  the  precise  residuum  of  historical  truth  in  the  Becket  literature,  but 
that  the  critic  may  be  furnished  with  a  test  to  apply  to  the  contents 
of  the  four  Gospels.  This  study  of  St.  Thomas  is  itself  an  expansion  of 
a  minor  feature  of  a  magnum  ojms  of  Gospel  criticism.  It  began  with  a 
brief  glance  at  the  '  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,'  in 
search  of  illustrative  parallelisms  ;  but  the  few  paragraphs  grew  into  a 
chapter,  a  section,  and  finally  a  substantive  treatise,  as  we  have  it  now, 
with  the  traces  of  its  origin  still  avowedly  retained.  The  theological 
aspects  of  this  parallel— its  justification  or  refutation  on  the  score  of 
evidence,  its  value  or  its  danger  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  belief-  are 
beyond  our  scope.  But  at  the  outset  a  protest  may  legitimately  be 
tendered  by  theologian  and  historian  alike  against  this  blending  of  two 
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distinct  subjects.  Tlie  historian  cannot  but  regret  that  so  solid  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  medieval  biography  should  have  its  unity 
marred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  or  superfluous  inquiry.  The  theologian 
may  resent  as  disproportionate  the  dismissal  of  the  synoptic  problem  or 
the  miraculous  element  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  part  of  a  last  section 
which  can  only  enumerate  apparent  resemblances  without  establishing 
their  reality.  From  a  historical  point  of  view  the  theologian  may  protest 
as  forcibly  against  that  reversal  of  the  order  of  things  by  which  the 
author  (1)  treats  the  Becket  biographies  as  a  key  to  the  Gospels,  even 
while  he  recognises  the  Gospels  again  and  again  as  the  model  to  which 
the  Becket  biographers  consciously  or  unconsciously  assimilated  their 
own  narratives,  and  (2)  forgets  that  the  Becket  miracles,  like  medieval 
miracles  in  general,  were  the  sequel  and  product  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles,  and  cannot  therefore  by  any  process  of  analysis  be  made  to  yield 
a  secret  which  shall  expose  or  undermine  the  '  signs  of  signs.' 

Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  strictly  historical  aspect  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  work.  It  opens  with  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  he  notes  in 
advance  one  or  two  phases  of  Becket's  influence,  (1)  the  popular  instinct 
which  identified  the  church  with  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  and  (2)  the  *  degeneration '  of  the  stream  of  miraculous 
tendency  when  the  sanction  of  a  grateful  pope  and  the  penance  of  a 
humbled  king  had  made  it  safe  and  even  fashionable  to  pay  honour  to  the 
saint,  and  attribute  to  him  not  only  miracles  that  spoke  through  the  flesh 
to  the  spirit,  but  soulless  miracles  of  mere  coincidence  and  freak.  On  the 
former  point  Dr.  Abbott  is  right  here  and  at  the  close  of  his  work  in 
denying  the  racial  character  of  the  conflict.  Those  who,  regarding 
Becket  as  a  Saxon  of  Saxons,  see  in  him  the  champion  of  the  English 
people  against  the  Norman  are  refuted  in  anticipation  by  that  letter  of 
John  of  Salisbury  in  which  he  distinctly  states  that  the  opposition  to 
Becket  was  due  not  to  his  being  a  Londoner  by  birth,  but  to  his  outspoken 
denunciation  of  contemporary  vices  and  abuses.  And  Freeman  has  pointed 
one  moral  of  the  life  of  Thomas  by  his  remark  that  it  was  in  part  precisely 
because  he  was  *  Norman  by  descent '  and  '  English  by  birth  and  feeling  ' 
that  he  was  *  the  very  embodiment  of  the  blending  together  of  Normans 
and  Englishmen  on  English  ground '  which  has  made  modern  England. 
Dr.  Abbott  quotes  Garnier  as  voicing  the  feelings  of  the  English  poor  as 
to  the  democratic  character  of  the  medieval  church.  He  might  have 
quoted  that  constitution  of  Clarendon  which  restricted  the  ordination  of 
a  villein's  son,  and  which  Garnier  condemns  with  the  language  of  righteous 
indignation.  It  was  foreign  to  Dr.  Abbott's  purpose  to  discuss  the  vexed 
question  of  Thomas's  ruling  motive.  Yet  incidentally  he  cannot  refrain 
from  alleging  the  miracles  themselves  as  a  strong  moral  argument  in 
favour  of  those  who  see  in  Thomas  now,  as  others  saw  then,  an  honest 
conscience  which  rose  to  the  situation  when  his  consecration  placed  him 
where  he  could  and  must  recognise  the  seamy  side  of  English  life  under 
Angevin  rule. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Abbott's  work  deals  with  the  death  of  St.  Thomas. 
It  is  an  attempt 

to  show  from  a  classification  of  several  narratives  how  even  eye-witnesses  may 
have  been  misled,  and  may  have  misled  others,  as  to  important  details,  and  also 
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how  easy  and  natural  it  was  for  the  miraculous  element  to  intrude,  even  within 
five  years  of  the  martyrdom,  as  soon  as  a  writer,  quitting  documents,  began  to 
quote  what  he  called  veracious  report. 

Dr.  Abbott  begins  with  a  review  of  the  biographers,  classified  appropriately 
in  the  order  of  their  probable  value,  as  follows  :  (1)  the  five  eye-witnesses, 
Grim,  Fitzstephen,  John  of  Salisbury,  WilUam  of  Canterbury,  and  Bene- 
dict ;  (2)  the  absent  friend,  Herbert  of  Bosham  ;  (3)  the  anonymous 
writers,  complete  or  fragmentary  ;  (4)  the  French  poem  of  Gamier  and  the 
Icelandic  '  Thomas  Saga.'     Three  points  in  this  review  call  for  comment. 

(a)  Dr.  Abbott  here  ignores,  and  elsewhere  rejects,  the  inference,  as  he 
considers  it,  of  modern  critics  that  Benedict  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Thomas  in 
addition  to  the  '  Passio  '  and  the  '  Miracula.'  It  is  true  that  Grim  only 
mentions  these  last  two  ;  and  EUas  of  Evesham,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Quadrilogus,'  says  distinctly  that  they  were  Benedict's  only  works. 
But  Dr.  Abbott  seems  unaware  that  the  '  Saga '  (ii.  44)  plainly  credits 
Benedict  with  such  a  biography,  and  Mr.  Magnusson,  the  editor  of  the 
*  Saga,'  is  inclined  to  accept  its  assertion. 

(b)  The  unknown  author  described  in  the  '  Materials '  as  Auctor 
Anonymus  I.,  for  convenience'  sake,  retains  that  name  in  Dr.  Abbott's 
work,  on  the  additional  ground  that  it  serves  also  to  emphasise  his  un- 
doubted superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  nameless  biographers.  But  Dr. 
Abbott  has  entered  another  claimant  for  the  authorship.  Rejecting  the 
traditional  claim  of  Roger  of  Pontigny,  a  claim  doubted  by  the  editors 
of  the  '  Materials '  and  the  '  Saga '  but  accepted  by  Freeman,  he 
prefers  to  assign  the  biography  to  Robert,  prior  of  Merton,  and  chaplain 
and  confessor  to  Thomas  from  the  day  of  his  consecration,  or  at  least  to 
some  person  inspired  by  Robert.  His  two  reasons  are  (1)  that  the 
biographer  in  question  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  the 
narrators  of  the  archbishop's  death,  and  Robert  was  an  eye-witness  of 
this  scene ;  (2)  that  the  biographer  claims  to  have  ministered  to 
the  archbishop  in  his  exile,'  and  Grim  -  mentions  Robert  as 
present  with  Thomas  at  Sens.  Dr.  Abbott  admits  elsewhere  (i.  282, 
note  1)  that  the  unknown  biographer  seems  to  speak  at  second  hand 
of  the  archbishop's  scourging  in  the  day  of  his  death, ^  and  that  this 
uncertain  tone  is  against  the  probability  of  his  being  identical  with 
Robert.  But  there  is  weightier  negative  evidence  than  this.  The 
unknown  waiter  says  ^  that  he  was  ordained  priest  by  St.  Thomas  ; 
and  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Abbott,  while  mentioning  this  state- 
ment, does  not  notice  how  it  tells  against  his  identity  with  Robert, 
who  was  prior  of  Merton  before  Thomas  had  the  power  to  ordain  — 
in  fact,  was  prior  when  Thomas  was  a  boy  in  training  at  Merton.  We 
are  still  ignorant  of  tlie  unknown  writer's  name.  r>ut  Dr.  Abbott's 
comments  (i.  19,  n.  4)  on  the  peculiar  handUng  of  English  terms  and 
names  which  led  Mr.  Magnusson  to  infer  that  the  writer  was  a  foreigner 
are  ingenious  and  suggestive,  if  not  conclusive  against  that  inference. 

(c)  The  *  Saga  '  is  dismissed  with  the  barest  mention.  In  justice  to 
this  remarkable  piece  of  literature  some  more  adequate  account  should 
have  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Magnusson 's  elaborate  discussion  of  its 
history  and  composition. 

»  Mat.  iv.  2.  -  Ibid.  ii.  417,  418.  ^  Ibid  iv.  78,  7U.  '  Ibid.  iv.  2. 
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Dr.  Abbott's  treatrSent  of  the  original  authorities  for  the  death  of  the 
archbishop  is  practically  exhaustive.  Each  successive  stage  of  the 
tragedy,  from  the  breaking  open  of  the  palace  to  the  last  outrage  upon 
the  fallen  body,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter.  The  original 
authorities  are  quoted  in  full  and  translated  on  the  same  page,  with 
critical  foot-notes  ;  then  follow  the  corresponding  extracts  from  the  two 
most  graphic  of  all  modern  pictures  of  the  scene,  Stanley's  '  Memorials  of 
Canterbury '  and  Tennyson's  *  Becket ;  '  and  at  the  close  of  the  chapter 
is  appended  a  fuller  discussion  of  points  on  which  the  original  authorities 
differ  or  the  modern  authorities  are  mistaken.  Dr.  Abbott  has  verified 
Froud,e's  tribute  of  praise  to  Stanley's  knowledge  of  the  site,  but  discounted 
considerably  the  value  of  that  *  historical  imagination  *  which  Froude 
thought  so  admirable.  Again  and  again  his  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  has  convicted  Stanley  of  recording  what  did  not  take  place 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  in  the  way  which  Stanley  describes.  The  original 
authorities  are  subjected  to  an  equally  searching  crosa-examination,  in 
which  only  one  or  two  points  of  importance  can  be  here  stated,  and 
that  briefly.  (1)  The  discrepancies  between  the  different  narratives 
are  explained,  in  some  cases  most  satisfactorily,  by  the  supposition 
of  a  different  point  of  view.  The  details  of  the  rush  from  the  palace 
to  the  cathedral  vary  in  themselves  or  in  their  setting,  according  as 
they  come  from  William  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in  the  cathedral  from 
the  first,  from  Benedict,  who  was  apparently  in  the  front  of  the 
fugitive  procession,  or  from  Anon.  I.  or  his  informant,  who  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  rear.  Similarly  the  first  blow  would  seem  slight  or 
serious  according  to  the  position  of  the  observer.  Those  on  the  arch- 
bishop's right  only  saw  his  cap  fall ;  only  those  near  at  hand  on  the 
side  saw  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  left  of  his  head.  Fitzstephen's  idea 
that  it  was  only  a  blow  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  may  be  due  to  his 
distance  from  the  spot ;  he  might  then  well  regard  as  the  first  real  blow 
that  stroke  of  Tracy's  which  followed  Fitzurse's  apparent  attempt. 
(2)  Dr.  Abbott  rules  out  of  court,  sometimes  perhaps  with  too  little 
regard  for  considerations  of  intrinsic  probability,  many  incidents  and 
utterances  which  seem  to  him  due  to  the  biographers'  desire  to  assimilate 
the  martyr  to  his  Master.  The  immediate  authorities  mention  Thomas's 
order  to  carry  the  cross  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  Herbert  improves  upon 
this  by  remarking  that  Thomas  had  gone  some  distance  before  he  missed 
the  cross,  and  then  summoned  and  awaited  his  cross-bearer,  to  be  like 
his  Lord,  who  '  with  the  cross  hastened  to  the  cross.'  The  '  Saga  '  brings 
the  archbishop's  reception  of  the  knights  nearer  to  Christ's  answer  in 
St.  John  xviii.  4,  5,  by  omitting  the  question,  *  Where  is  the  archbishop  ?  ' 
and  adding,  *  Whom  seek  ye  ? '  William  of  Canterbury  describes 
Fitzurse  as  recoiling  '  smitten  by  these  words.'  Anon.  II.  compares 
Grim's  unarmed  defence  of  his  master  to  St.  Peter's  drawing  of  the 
sword  against  the  intruders,  and  makes  the  primate  rebuke  his  inter- 
position :  Desine,  inquit,  pater ;  non  hanc  defensionem  vult  Dominus. 
Dr.  Abbott  is  probably  right  in  rejecting  this  unsupported  assertion  of 
Anon.  II.,  so  readily  accepted  by  Stanley  and  Tennyson,  though  he  is 
superfluously  severe  in  censuring  it  as  a  fiction  of  *  cold-blooded,  men- 
dacious, and  ungrateful  ecclesiasticism.' 
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Dr.  Abbott  devotes  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  first  half  of  his 
work  to  the  collection  of  inferences  drawn  from  the  preceding  examina- 
tion of  the  original  narratives.  He  may  seem  to  some  critics  not 
altogether  free  from  the  imputation  of  arguing  in  a  circle  ;  for  here  and 
there  an  inference  is  drawn  from  the  net  results  of  the  examination 
which  has  already  done  duty  as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  examination 
itself.  But  it  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  this  procedure  that  it  is  not 
essentially  unscientific.  The  same  principle  may  appear  first  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  and  afterwards  as  a  law  estabhshed  by  the  very 
process  which  was  based  upon  its  preliminary  acceptance.  The  justifica- 
tion of  this  method  lies  in  the  results  obtained ;  and  the  result  in  this 
case  is  the  verification  step  by  step  of  facts  and  words  which,  if  Dr. 
Abbott  had  found  time  and  room  to  piece  them  together,  would  have 
given  us  a  more  self- consistent  account  of  the  Becket  tragedy  than  has 
ever  yet  been  presented  to  the  world.  Dr.  Abbott's  main  position  is,  of 
course,  the  supreme  value  of  the  eye-witness,  whether  his  evidence  is  given 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  inferences  which  abound  in  the  writings  of 
non-eyewitnesses  are  classified  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Abbott  as  follows  : 
(1)  errors  of  word,  e.g.  canes  mterfectores  in  Anon.  X.,  instead  of  the 
carnis  interfec tores  of  Grim's  version  (§  44<x)  ;  perhaps  also  errors  of 
translation  in  Garnier ;  (2)  misarrangement  of  statements,  e.g.  the  arch- 
bishop's commendation  of  his  soul  to  God,  mentioned  by  Grim  and  Anon.  I. 
before,  by  all  other  biographers  after  the  first  wound ;  or,  again,  the  double 
record  by  William  of  the  dashing  out  of  the  martyr's  brains,  which  Dr. 
Abbott  quotes  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  *  error  of  duplication.'  It  is 
not  easy  to  appreciate  Dr.  Abbott's  distinction  between  the  next  two 
errors,  viz.  (8)  misapplication  of  statements,  (4)  misjudgment  of  state- 
ments. Under  the  former  head  he  places  alike  (a)  the  confusion  between 
the  '  steps  '  of  the  staircase  and  the  '  steps  '  of  the  archbishop,  between 
the  '  shaking  off'  of  the  knight  and  of  the  archbishop's  robe,  and  (b)  the 
misinterpretation  of  metaphor  as  fact,  in  which  case  his  instances  are 
by  no  means  convincing  (i.  203).  But  '  the  misjudgment  of  state- 
ments '  stands  as  the  heading  of  a  section  which  might  equally  well  have 
come  under  the  head  of  '  the  misapplication  of  statements.'  Last  comes 
(5)  the  omission  or  alteration  of  statements  which  seemed  discreditable 
or  inappropriate.  This  and  the  immediately  preceding  sections  contain 
instances  which  Dr.  Abbott  might  better  have  classified  under  the  general 
heading  of  what  he  calls  again  and  again  incidentally  '  the  fallacy  of  the 
fitness  of  things.'  We  take  the  liberty  of  so  grouping  them  as  follows  :  {a) 
the  parallel  between  the  saint  and  the  Saviour,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  mistakes  or  additions  exemplified  above  ;  {b)  the  influence  of  an  idea, 
e.g.  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  martyr's  death,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
recurring  statement  by  non-eyewitnesses  that  he  died  '  before  the  altar,' 
or  even  'before  the  high  altar,'  whereas  Anon.  I.  and  William  and  Grim 
together  prove  that  it  was  bctioecn  the  two  i'lV/c-altars  of  St.  Benedict 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  he  paused  to  meet  his  assailants  ;  (c)  the 
fitness  of  his  character,  (1)  as  a  martyr,  e.g.  '  praying  for  his  murderers 
(Anon.  V.  only,  in  assimilation  to  the  first  Christian  martyr  as  well  as  to 
his  Lord),  (2)  as  a  saint ;  hence,  e.g.,  the  omission  of  the  retort  'pander,' 
which  Grim  alone  records  ;  hence  too  the  later  interpretation  of  Fitzurse's 
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repulse  as  his  own  a(ft,  reculant  pour  mieux  frajpper,  or  as  a  shrinking 
back  from  reverence  or  remorse. 

One  or  two  errors  occur  in  the  text  or  notes.  '  Fitz William,'  on 
p.  Q^,  n.  4,  should  surely  be  FitzStephen ;  and  id  quidcm  in  the  Latin 
of  §  278  should  be  et  quidem,  as  in  the  text  of  Herbert  in  *  Mat.'  iii.  506.  In 
the  footnote  on  p.  87  in  the  second  volume  *  being  born  on  "Whitsun  eve  ' 
is  a  strange  slip  of  the  pen  by  way  of  reference  to  p.  85,  where  Dr.  Abbott 
rightly  translates  the  regeneratus  of  William's  narrative  by  the  word 
'  christened'  But  there  is  little  ground  indeed  for  the  apology  in  the 
preface  for  *  errors  and  imperfections  in  this  somewhat  hasty  translation 
of  ecclesiastical  Latin.'  Two  conjectures  may  be  offered  here.  In  §  129, 
unus  bipennem  vel  bisacutam  deferebat.  Dr.  Abbott  renders  dcferebat  by 
the  simple  verb  *  brought,'  and  suggests  that  the  word  needs  explanation. 
May  it  be  *  brought  down  from  the  palace '  ?  In  §  737  (3),  magni  doloris 
rumores  excipiunt,  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  meaning  is  '  reports  of 
great  pain  (in  the  patient) '  or  reports  '  that  caused  the  parents  great 
pain,'  and  appends  a  query  to  the  word  rumores.  Possibly  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  murmures  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  treating  of  the  miracles,  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  Becket  literature.  Dr.  Abbott  first  deals  with  the 
beginning  of  the  miracles  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  various  contemporary 
authorities,  and  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  general  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  earlier  and  the  marvellous  accretions  and  exaggerations  of 
subsequent  writers.  The  '  Saga '  legends  and  the  like  he  explains 
here,  and  elsewhere  more  fully  (ii.  275,  282,  285,  289),  by  a  plausible 
exercise  of  the  critical  imagination,  as  a  misinterpretation  of  the  poetical 
touches  in  earlier  narratives ;  e.g.  the  springing  up  of  a  fountain  in  the 
crypt  is  reduced  to  a  realisation  of  an  earlier  metaphor  which  spoke  of 
the  stream  of  healing  influence  that  flowed  from  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
Section  by  section  Dr.  Abbott  proceeds  to  discuss  the  difl"erent  stages  of 
the  miraculous  record,  first  the  work  of  Benedict  alone  (sect,  ii.),  then  the 
work  of  Benedict  aided  by  William  of  Canterbury  (sect,  iii.),  thirdly  the 
successive  books  from  the  hand  of  William  alone  (sect,  iv.),  in  which  the 

*  degeneration  '  of  the  miracles  is  so  clearly  marked.  Thus  far  we  have 
only  the  substance  of  the  records  in  translation  or  paraphrase.  In  the 
next  section  (v.)  come  eighteen  miracles  recorded  both  by  Benedict  and 
by  William  ;  and  here  we  have  the  Latin  text,  and  a  translation  with 
critical  footnotes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  records  of  the  martyrdom. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  out  the  personal  and 
literary  relations  of  Benedict  and  William  (i.  302-5).      The  editor  of  the 

*  Materials  '  in  his  introduction  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Rolls  Series)  apparently 
regards  the  two  collections  as  independent,  and  contents  himself  with  in- 
ferring on  good  grounds  the  priority  of  Benedict's  collection.''  Elsewhere^  he 
interprets  a  passage  in  the  prefatory  letter  of  the  Canterbury  monks  to  King 
Henry,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  William's  *  Miracula,'  ^  to  mean  that 
William  sought  the  assistance  of  a  brother  who  was  already  engaged  in  the 
work  of  recording  the  miracles.  Dr.  Abbott  has  gone  more  thoroughly  into 
this  problem.  He  seems  right  beyond  doubt  in  inferring  that  Benedict 
was  the  brother  in  question,  and  in  taking  the  letter  in  question  to  mean 

^  Mat.  ii.  p.  xxii.  «  Ibid.  i.  p.  xxx.  ^  Ibid.  i.  137,  138. 
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that  William  did  not  seek  the  assistance  but  came  to  the  assistance  of  this 
brother,  because,  as  the  letter  plainly  states,  the  Canterbury  monks  com- 
plained of  the  inadequacy  of  the  aforesaid  brother's  work.  The  number 
of  the  miracles  was  becoming  too  great  for  him,  and  his  treatment  of 
those  which  he  did  record  was  not  to  their  mind.  Dr.  Abbott  thinks  that 
Benedict's  account  was  too  simple  and  straightforward  for  their  taste, 
and  notes,  too,  their  deprecation  of  the  attempt  at  chronological  arrange- 
ment, which  was  also  a  marked  feature  of  Benedict's  earlier  records.  He 
ventures  further  to  connect  this  criticism  with  the  jealousy  which,  if  he 
has  read  correctly  between  the  lines  of  the  monastic  annals,  delayed  the 
election  of  Benedict  to  the  priorate. 

So  much  for  the  personal  relations  of  the  two  chroniclers.  As  for 
their  respective  merits,  the  contrasts  which  Dr.  Abbott  draws  incidentally 
between  the  two  give  the  palm  to  Benedict.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
work  Benedict  is  strictly  chronological ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  exact 
order  of  events,  though  not  itself  a  proof  of  scientific  bent  of  mind  in  the 
writer,  makes  it  possible  for  the  modern  student  to  trace  the  underlying 
tendencies  of  events  so  recorded.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Benedict  at  the  later  stage  when  William  had  come  to  share  his  work, 
substitutes  for  this  chronological  arrangement  a  casual  grouping  of  the 
miracles  on  such  accidental  and  unfruitful  grounds  as  a  resemblance  in 
the  character  of  the  evidence  (e.g.  a  collection  of  miracles  accepted  on 
clerical  testimony)  or  in  the  disease  cured,  or  even  an  identity  or  similarity 
in  the  names  of  places  or  patients.  Benedict  again,  at  first  at  all  events, 
recorded  all  the  miracles  that  he  heard  or  saw ;  William,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  the  saint  in  a  vision,  '  Choose  what  thou  wilt,'  and  writing  at  a 
time  when  miracles  were  frequent  because  fashionable,  or  fashionable 
because  frequent,  confines  himself  to  those  which  were  more  likely  to 
interest  or  even,  avowedly,  to  amuse.  He  gives  considerable  space  to 
foreign  miracles,  and  at  home  to  miracles  wrought  upon  the  clergy,  not 
merely.  Dr.  Abbott  thinks,  because  they  were  *  more  susceptible  to  the 
martyr's  influence,'  but  because  '  their  single  testimony  sufficed  in 
William's  judgment  to  attest  their  stories.'  As  a  rule  Benedict  is  the 
more  anxious  of  the  two  to  verify  evidence ;  his  work  is  written  from  a 
higher  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view.  William  lays  greater  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  journey  to  Canterbury,  and  upon  the  uselessness 
of  medical  and  surgical  skill ;  Benedict,  upon  the  need  or  the  power  of 
personal  faith.  These  and  other  less  important  characteristics,  noted  in 
the  course  of  an  examination  of  the  miracles  recorded  respectively  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  are  intended  and  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  statements  of  the  two  where  they  both  record  the 
same  miracle.  The  discrepancies  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  these 
parallel  miracles  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Abbott  (1)  sometimes  to  an  obvious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  William  to  improve  upon  an  existing  account  by 
Benedict,  (2)  sometimes  to  the  apparent  fact  that  the  two  relied  upon 
different  sources  of  testimony. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  themselves. 
Of  the  two  requisites  laid  down  by  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  before  him 
by  Aristotle,  there  is  much  in  Benedict  (and  not  a  little  in  WiUiam) 
which  proves  his  '  integrity  in  delivering  and  asserting,  according  to  his 
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knowledge.'  Benedict  is  quite  frank  and  honest  in  recording  alike 
gradual  and  incomplete  cures  and  temporary  and  even  final  relapses,  and 
admits  the  existence  of  contemporary  scepticism.  Besides,  the  first 
miracles  were  experienced  and  avowed  and  recorded  at  a  time  when  the 
watchful  hostility  of  Becket's  enemies  made  it  unsafe  alike  for  patients  to 
profess  and  for  monks  to  pretend  a  cure.  The  former  could  not  afford  to 
risk  persecution  for  a  fancy  ;  the  latter  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  ex- 
posure of  a  conscious  fraud.  As  for  the  other  essential  of  a  trustworthy 
witness,  the  '  ability  in  the  knowledge  of  that  which  he  delivereth  and 
asserteth,'  we  have  frequent  evidence  from  Benedict  and  occasional 
evidence  from  William  that  the  monks  did  honestly  endeavour  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  the  earlier  cases,  to  sift  the  statements  brought  before 
them,  and  to  ascertain  the. previous  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 
patients.     Some  miracles  Benedict  avowedly  omits  as  unproven. 

Such  considerations  as  these  compel  Dr.  Abbott  to  accept  a  large  body 
of  statements  as  true,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  are  beyond  disproof. 
The  further  question,  how  far  these  statements  thus  accepted  as  true 
involve  the  reality  of  what  are  commonly  called  miracles,  is  handled  by 
Dr.  Abbott  incidentally  in  various  places.  Sometimes  he  suggests  a 
purely  physical  explanation  of  an  ordinary  kind.  The  relighting  of 
candles,  to  take  6ne  instance,  may  require  only  a  timely  puff  of  wind. 
Again,  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  details  of  different  instances  of 
the  restoration  of  sight  to  men  blinded  by  penal  mutilation  of  the  eyes 
reveals  the  possibility  that  the  gouging  out  of  an  eye  might  leave  the 
essential  part  of  the  organ  still  capable  of  sight.  Elsewhere,  it  is  pointed 
out,  mere  coincidences  or  phenomena  inexplicable  at  the  time  by 
any  known  cause  were  elevated  into  miracles  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  preceded  by  an  appeal  to  St.  Thomas.  In  cases  of  disease  the 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  upon  which  the  monks  came  to  lay  such 
stress,  undoubtedly  had  physical  and  social  influences  which  reacted  upon 
the  sufferer  with  beneficial  results.  Dr.  Abbott  is  on  less  sure  ground 
when  he  suggests  that  perhaps  the  monks  blended  with  the  water  of 
Canterbury  some  medicinal  drug,  not  to  cure,  but  to  excite  symptoms 
which  might  assist  a  weak  faith.  But  there  are  limits  to  this  process  of 
elimination.  A  number  of  cases  still  remain  where  the  passionate  faith 
of  patients  or  their  friends,  upon  which  Benedict  places  such  emphasis, 
undoubtedly  did  work  a  cure.  There  is  one  incident  recorded  by  honest 
Benedict  to  which  Dr.  Abbott  attaches  great  importance  in  this  con- 
nexion. A  young  man  recovered  after  drinking  ordinary  water  which 
his  friends  gave  him  as  the  water  of  Canterbury  in  default  of  the  real 
article.  Benedict  seems  to  expect  his  readers  to  be  incredulous  over  this 
miracle ;  Dr.  Abbott  takes  it  as  a  key  to  many  others  where  the  water 
did  come  from  Canterbury. 

Dr.  Abbott's  last  section  deals  with  inferences  from  the  miracles.  He 
sums  up  with  remarkable  fairness  their  good  and  their  evil  results — on 
the  one  side  the  increase  of  beggary  and  imposture  among  the  poor,  the 
neglect  or  contempt  of  physical  remedies,  the  '  deterioration  arising  from 
the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  saint  seemed  to  bestow  his  favours,' 
the  temptation  of  the  clergy  to  utilise  the  miracles  as  a  source  of  material 
wealth  or  official  prestige  ;  on  the  other  side  the   undoubted  '  religious 
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revival '  which  Becket  inaugurated,  partly  by  his  character  and  partly  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  The  churches  built  alike  by  friends  and 
by  former  foes  were  an  outward  sign  of  this  movement  ;  and  Benedict,* 
speaking  of  a  man  who  made  confession  and  satisfaction,  lest  by  his 
sins  he  should  hinder  his  daughter's  recovery,  pauses  to  remark 
upon  the  moral  benefit  of  the  miracles  in  other  cases  also  as  a  call  to 
repentance. 

Dr.  Abbott's  brief  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  man  and  the 
martyr  is  a  welcome  addition  to  all  that  has  been  already  written  about 
Thomas.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  fair  to  give  the  church  a  monopoly 
of  *  social  development '  and  leave  the  crown  nothing  but  *  feudal 
brutality.'  After  all,  though  not  a  Uttle  feudal  brutality  marked  the 
king's  men  and  some  of  the  king's  methods,  yet  the  royal  tyranny  was  it- 
self a  stage  in  the  social  development  of  the  nation.  It  made  for  order, 
and  its  mistake  lay,  and  its  faults  appeared,  in  trespassing  upon  an 
older  system  which  was  itself,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  making  for  order  on 
its  own  lines ;  and  that  system  was  the  church,  for  which  Thomas  died. 
In  that  sense  Dr.  Abbott  is  right  in  regarding  Thomas  as  *  the  champion 
of  invisible  powers,'  '  almost  bound,'  by  his  character  and  circumstances, 
*  to  collide  with  the  representatives  of  visible  and  physical  force.'  By  a 
happy  phrase  he  describes  the  archbishop  as  '  a  combination  of  the  man 
of  the  world  with  the  man  of  the  Spirit,'  and  attributes  to  this  double 
character  not  only  the  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct,  particularly  in 
accepting  and  then  repudiating  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  but  also 
the  peculiar  hold  which  he  took  and  kept  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
English  people.  The  question  still  remains,  '  How  did  Becket  strengthen 
the  church  ? '  The  explanation,  Dr.  Abbott  answers,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  miracles.  *  They  make  us  realise  how  human  nature — always  weakly 
acted  on  by  mere  ideas,  and  always  craving  for  incarnations  of  those 
ideas— can  receive  a  great  and  simultaneous  upheaval,  extending  through 
many  churches  and  nations,  from  the  noble  death  of  a  noble  man  repre- 
senting what  seems  to  the  masses  a  noble  and  unselfish  cause.' 

L.  B.  Radfokd. 

Salaclin  and  the  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jemsalc7ii.     By  Stanley  Lane- 

PooLE.  (London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1898.) 
Professor  Lane-Poole  remarks  in  his  preface  that  Saladin  is  one  of  the 
few  oriental  personages  who  need  no  introduction  to  English  readers. 
Yet,  however  familiar  Saladin' s  name  may  be,  it  is  rather  as  a  character 
of  romance  or  as  the  counterfoil  to  our  own  King  Richard  than  as 
himself  the  hero  and  maker  of  history.  Mr.  Lane-Poole's  *  Life  '  is  the 
first  biography  of  the  great  sultan  that  has  been  written  in  English  ;  and, 
more  than  this,  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of 
Saladin  from  an  oriental  point  of  view.  Nothing  is  more  misleading  to 
the  student  than  to  see  eastern  history  only  through  the  medium  of 
western  spectacles.  The  surroundings  and  the  atmosphere  are  ^  so 
strange  that  a  correct  conception  can  only  be  formed  through  the  assist- 
ance of  one  who  is  familiar  with  eastern  ideals  and  modes  of  thought.  It 
is  perhaps   the  prime  qualification  in  a  biographer  that  he  should  be 

«  Mat  ii.  128. 
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able  to  present  his  hero  as  he  showed  himself  to  the  men  of  his  own 
time  and  nation.  Than  Mr.  Lane-Poole  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
render  such  a  service  to  Saladin,  and  he  has  accomplished  this  part  of 
his  task  to  perfection.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  volume  without 
being  impressed  by  the  manifest  truthfulness  of  its  local  colour  and 
feeling.  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  seems  at  times  to  be  not  quite 
fair  to  the  sultan's  Christian  opponents.  It  may  be  that  the  common 
view  has  misrepresented  the  relative  merits  of  crusaders  and  Saracens, 
and  a  corrective  is  no  doubt  needed.  But  the  case  is  surely  over-stated 
when  we  are  told  that  *  the  virtues  of  civilisation — magnanimity,  tolera- 
tion, real  chivalry,  and  gentle  culture — were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Saracens.'  Mr.  Lane-Poole  knows  really  that  they  were  not,  and  his  own 
book  furnishes  instances  of  Moslem  treachery  and  cruelty  which  will 
match  anything  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  Christians.  Neither  side 
had  a  monopoly  of  virtues  or  vices  in  this  any  more  than  in  any  other 
phase  of  the  world's  history.  The  Saracens  were  not  all  as  Saladin,  nor 
were  all  crusaders  adventurers  of  the  type  of  Keginald  of  Chatillon. 
Saladin  himself  was  as  pre-eminent  among  the  Mohammedan  princes 
of  his  time  as  was  St.  Louis  among  the  Christians  a  generation  later. 
However,  this  criticism  does  not  a£fect  the  justice  of  the  picture  of 
Saladin  as  one  of  the  true  heroes  of  history. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  sketch  of  '  Saladin  in  Romance  '  with 
which  Mr.  Lane-Poole  has  supplemented  his  biography.  The  preface 
also  contains  a  useful  account  of  the  principal  authorities,  while  a 
judicious  number  of  footnotes  keeps  the  reader  in  touch  with  the  sources 
of  the  historv.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 


Studicn  zitr  Gcsckiclitc  Papst  Nikolaus'  IV.      Von  Dr.  Otto  Schiff. 
'Historische   Studien,'   Heft    V.     (Berlin:  Verlag  von  E.  Ebering. 

1897.) 

This  is  an  elaborate  study  that  has  been  made  possible  by  M.  Ernest 
Langlois's  edition  of  the  '  Registers  of  Nicholas  IV.'  Dr.  Schiff  does  not, 
however,  deal  with  Nicholas  IV 's  pontificate  as  a  whole,  since  Rohricht  and 
Huber  have  already  treated  at  sufficient  length  of  that  pope's  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  crusade,  and  of  his  relations  to  the  contest  for  the  Hungarian 
succession.  This  leaves  for  the  present  work  the  examination  of  the 
personality  and  political  tendencies  of  Nicholas,  his  policy  in  relation  to 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  and  his  intervention  in  the  war  between  Venice  and 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  in  Istria.  The  second  part,  which  has  already 
seen  the  light  as  a  Berlin  dissertation,  is  the  most  important  and 
elaborate  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  also  of  special  interest  to  English 
readers,  because  of  the  constant  side-lights  thrown  by  Dr.  Schiff's  in- 
vestigations on  the  foreign  policy  of  Edward  I,  whose  efforts  to  end  the 
great  contest  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  against  the  curia  and  France  had 
taken  him  to  the  continent  in  1286  and  kept  him  there,  busy  with  plans 
of  mediation,  during  the  earlier  part  of  Nicholas's  short  pontificate  (1288- 
1292).  So  little  has  been  written  from  the  English  point  of  view  on  this 
side  of  the  great  king's  policy  that  such  information  as  Dr.  Schiff  gives 
us  is  doubly  welcome.     Dr.  Schiff  calls  attention  in  an  appendix  to  a 
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diplomatic  mission  of  the  bishop  of  Saragossa  and  the  abbot  of  Sinaqua, 
to  which  he  thinks  sufficient  notice  has  not  yet  been  paid.  Yet  all  the 
documents  which  he  refers  to  as  describing  the  mission  have  been  printed 
long  ago  in  so  accessible  a  source  as  Rymer's  '  Foedera.'  This  does  not 
diminish  the  credit  due  to  Dr.  Schiff  for  pointing  out  their  significance. 

Dr.  Schiff' s  general  view  of  Nicholas  IV  is  that  he  was  a  well-meaning 
but  rather  weak  man,  not  strong  enough  to  shake  himself  free  from  the 
long  tradition  of  Guelfic  partisanship  that  had  grown  up  in  the  curia,  but 
conscious  that  his  higher  duty  was  to  preach  a  new  crusade  against  the 
infidel,  and  stirred  up  to  do  so  by  the  lamentable  news  of  the  fall  of 
Tripoli  and  of  Acre.  His  policy  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  incom- 
patible attitudes  of  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Anjou  and  a  father  of 
Christendom.  The  latter  aspect  led  to  the  pacification  of  Istria,  so  far 
as  it  was  the  work  of  the  pope  at  all.  The  former  position  prevented  any 
thorough  settlement  of  the  Sicilian  question,  and  long  stood  in  the  way 
of  Edward  I's  attempt  to  procure  the  release  of  Charles  of  Salerno  and 
the  reconciliation  of  Aragon  with  France  and  the  papacy.  Nicholas  IV 
died  before  the  Sicilian  question  was  in  any  real  sense  settled,  and  the 
chief  result  of  his  half-hearted  crusading  zeal  was  that  he  put  numerous 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Edward,  the  only  king  who  was  in  the  least 
serious  in  his  intention  of  taking  the  cross.  All  this  Dr.  Schiff  explains 
clearly  and  intelligibly,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  early  death  of  the 
pope  necessarily  makes  his  work  but  a  fragment  in  the  history  of  papal 
policy.  The  details  of  the  work  afford  little  room  for  criticism.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Dr.  Schifi*  did  not  call  the  '  Oleron  '  in  Beam  where  the  treaty 
was  concluded  by  its  more  correct  name  '  Oloron,'  if  only  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  island  of  Oleron.  *  Hemingford  '  ought  not  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  Hearne's  antiquated  edition.  T.  F.  Tout. 

Le  Livre-journal  de  Maltre  Ucjo  Teralh,  notalre  et  drainer  d  Forcalquier 
(1330-1332).  Public  par  Paul  Meyer.  (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale. 
1898.) 

In  this  document,  discovered  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  within  the  binding  of  a 
volume  of  the  municipal  registers  of  Forcalquier,  we  have  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  earliest  commercial  registers  as  yet  known,  and  one  which 
throws  light  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  southern  France.  It  pre- 
cedes by  a  few  years  *  Les  Livres  de  Comptes  des  Freres  Bonis,'  ^  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  several  ways.  The  '  Comptes  '  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  methods  adopted  by  the  brothers  Bonis  as  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  many  commodities  and  on  a  large  scale  at  Montauban,  while 
the  transactions  of  Maitre  Ugo  Teralh  were  limited  to  the  sale  of  cloth 
and  woollen  goods.  In  form  the  two  account  books  difler;  the 
*  Comptes'  corresponds  to  our  modern  ledger,  while  the  'Livre-journal' 
combines  the  features  of  the  day  book  and  cash  book.  The  books  from 
which  the  ledger  of  the  Bonis  was  compiled  are  no  longer  extant,  and,  as 
this  specimen  of  a  day  book  is  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  early 
book-keeping,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  it  briefly.  Each  page 
was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first  contained  the  names  of  the 
places  from  which  Teralh 's  customers  were  drawn  ;  the  second  gave  the 
>  Edited  by  E.  Forestie  in  Archives  Historiqiics  de  la  Gascognc,  xx.  (1890). 
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most  important  detafts  connected  with  the  sale,  e.g.  name  of  buyer, 
description  of  article,  date  of  delivery,  date  of  payment.  In  the  last 
column  the  amount  due  was  entered  ;  when  full  payment  had  been  made 
the  middle  column  was  cancelled,  and  this  we  find  to  have  commonly 
taken  place.  The  entry  was  generally  made  by  the  merchant  or  his 
representative  ;  sometimes,  however,  this  was  done  by  the  purchaser, 
who,  if  a  notary,  might  write  in  Latin,  or,  if  a  Jew,  in  Hebrew. 

In  an  interesting  introduction  M.  Meyer  points  out  the  value  of  this 
very  early  document  to  the  philologist,  the  numismatist,  and  the  historical 
student.  In  this  place  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  more  than  a  few  points 
of  importance.  Languedoc  was  already  noted  for  its  woollen  manufacture, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  cloth  which  Teralh  had  to  offer  as  the  pro- 
duce of  different  centres  shows  how  wide -spread  was  the  industry,  while 
the  inclusion  of  cloth  of  Rouen,  St.  Denis,  and  Provins  points  to  the  use 
of  a  northern  make  in  the  south.  Sometimes  the  customer  paid  ready 
money,  but  more  commonly  the  agreement  was  for  payment  to  be 
made  on  a  stated  church  festival.  Sometimes  the  cloth  was  to  be 
made  up  by  a  tailor  and  to  be  paid  for  before  delivery.  Various  kinds  of 
money  are  mentioned,  and  afford  materials  from  which  comparisons 
might  be  drawn  as  to  relative  values.  Again,  the  frequent  mention  of 
Jewish  customers  leads  M.  Meyer  to  conclude  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  settlement  at  Forcalquier  at  this  time,  although  until  now 
nothing  has  been  known  of  it.  In  editing  this  document  M.  Meyer  has 
rendered  a  service  for  which  students  with  various  interests  will  be  grate- 
ful, and  not  least  those  who  are  attempting  to  understand  obscure  points 
connected  with  the  actual  conduct  of  business  in  medieval  times. 

Ellen  A.  McArthur. 

Crecy  and  Calais  from  the  Public  Becords.  By  Major-General  the  Hon. 
George  AVrottesley.  Reprinted  from  the  'Proceedings  of  the 
William  Salt  Archaeological  Society.'  (London :  Harrison  &  Sons. 
1898.) 
The  records  here  dealt  with  are  the  French  Rolls  of  19  Edw.  Ill  to  21  Edw. 
Ill,  the  Memoranda  Rolls  of  various  years,  the  Norman  and  Calais  Rolls 
of  20  and  21  Edw.  Ill  respectively,  and  two  documents  of  Wetewang's 
payments  and  crown  debts  from  the  Exchequer  Accounts.  The  extracts 
from  the  Memoranda  are  most  valuable,  as  they  supplement  what  we 
know  from  the  French  Rolls,  and  from  the  two  sources  we  collect  a  list 
of  names  of  the  knights  who  were  at  Crecy.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use 
caution.  For  instance,  in  two  Memoranda  Rolls  of  21  and  26  Edw.  Ill 
Thomas  de  Haukestone  is  said  to  have  served  *  continuously,'  but  in  the 
French  Roll  he  is  seen  to  have  been  in  England  in  August,  and  thus  could 
not  have  been  at  Crecy.  There  is  a  copy  of  Wetewang's  accounts  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  apparently  made  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Robert 
Brady  used  the  original  in  1700,  for  he  quotes  in  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  86, 
e  t'eteroi  rotula  [sic]  Jmiusce  temp  oris  penes  meipsum.  Hewitt  and  Sibbald 
Scott  and  others  have  quoted  from  Brady  for  the  figures  of  the  Calais 
army,  but  the  original  has  disappeared  ;  did  the  historian  appropriate 
this  public  record  penes  meipsum  ?  Here,  however,  we  have  a  good  and 
full  copy,  with  details  which  Brady  omitted. 
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General  Wrottesley  has  amassed  a  splendid  amount  of  material.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  that  he  has  treated  it  without  system.  His  introduc- 
tion is  weak,  and  shows  that  he  has  not  grasped  the  chief  points  of  the 
campaign.  He  has  allowed  himself  to  pick  and  choose  in  place  of 
printing  each  writ  in  order,  membrane  by  membrane,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  French  Roll  20  Edw.  Ill,  part  2.  When  one  knows  how 
annoying  it  is  to  find  so  few  extracts  in  Rymer,  it  is  doubly  annoying  to  find 
only  extracts  in  a  book  where,  with  very  little  additional  labour,  the 
whole  document  could  have  been  given.  It  is  still  necessary  to  go  to  the 
originals.  Thus  none  of  the  writs  have  been  printed  which  bear  on  the 
question  of  sea  power,  a  vital  question  which  the  records  fully  illustrate  ; 
and,  to  instance  a  smaller  omission,  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  so 
interesting  a  protection  as  that  granted  to  William,  son  of  John  de 
Wellesleye,  knight,  in  the  retinue  of  Maurice,  earl  of  Kildare,  14  July  1B47. 
Mere  inaccuracies  are  too  numerous  :  e.g.  on  p.  116  the  Suffolk  con- 
tingent of  archers  is  put  as  200  in  place  of  100,  the  Middlesex  and 
Cambridgeshire  contingents  are  omitted.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
^rofecturus  in  comitiva  and  inofecturus  ad  ^partes  transmarinas  ibidem  in 
comitiva  moraturns. 

Omissions  and  mistranslations  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  positive 
value  in  General  Wrottesley's  researches.  We  can  now  calculate  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  the  size  of  the  Crecy  army.  He  has  given  us 
the  names  of  500  knights  and  600  other  men-at-arms  ;  a  slight  allowance 
made  for  the  names  not  found  in  the  records,  Chandos  being  the  most 
striking  instance,  for  the  unpaid  retinues,  such  as  the  earl  of  Surrey's, 
and  for  the  royal  valets  and  sergeants-at-arms,  brings  the  knights  almost 
up  to  600,  and  the  men-at-arms  to  perhaps  1,800  ;  the  proportion  of 
esquires  and  troopers  to  knights  is  quite  normal  as  three  to  one.  The 
total  thus  reaches  2,400  lances.  If  we  pick  out  of  the  Calais  muster 
those  retinues  only  which  had  previously  been  at  Crecy,  we  find  57 
bannerets,  600  knights,  and  1,807  esquires  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  reinforcements  did  not  more  than  suffice  to  fill  up  the  losses  made  by 
death  and  desertion.  A  total  of  2,400  agrees  well  enough  with  Froissart's 
best  known  edition.  Adding  armati  or  hohclarii  we  get  a  gross  total  of 
cavalry,  light  and  heavy,  of  possibly  4,000 ;  we  now  have  the  figure 
of  Froissart's  editions  of  Rome  and  Amiens,  which  is  also  Jehan  le 
Bel's,  quatre  mille  armeures  de  fer  et  non  ijIus  quoy  qiCon  en  weille  dire. 
The  archers  of  the  retinues,  of  the  counties,  and  of  the  Welsh  marches, 
besides  those  sent  by  individuals  according  to  their  assessments,  amount 
nearly  to  10,000.  These  calculations  can  be  made  out  of  General 
Wrottesley's  materials.  But  he  has  not  himself  calculated  right.  He 
has  included  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  went  home  invahded  ;  Ralph, 
baron  of  Stafford,  who  was  i^  Gascony ;  Thomas  de  Haukestone,  who 
was  commissioned  as  marshal  in  the  relieving  fleet,  and  so  on.  He  has 
considered  the  armati  to  be  infantry,  though  his  own  book  (p.  187) 
refutes  him,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rolls  armati  and  hobelarii 
are  interchangeable  terms.  '  Constable  '  also  puzzles  him,  an  ordinary 
word  for  a  mailed  trooper.  On  p.  14  he  transcribes  without  comment 
Froissart's  error  that  Arundel  was  constable  of  the  army. 

No  hght  is  shed  by  these  documents  on  the  Harcourt  legend,  but  we 
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do  see  that  the  result  of  the  bad  weather  and  consequent  delay  was  that 
considerable  numbers  of  men  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  up  to 
11  July.  Lionel  and  his  council  were  collecting  reinforcements  as  early 
as  26  July.  The  inexplicable  return  of  the  ships  after  the  sack  of  Caen 
was  due  to  downright  insubordination,  a  fact  which  rather  alters  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  of  Edward's  strategy.  A  relieving  fleet  was 
at  once  organised,  and  must  have  sailed  shortly  after  21  Aug.,  when 
Haukestone  received  his  commission,  i.e.  just  about  the  very  date  of 
Crecy.  The  question  of  the  defence  of  the  English  coast  also  was 
important  to  Lionel,  and  the  fact  that  men  were  summoned  and  really 
sent  from  inland  to  adjacent  maritime  counties  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
stitutional interest.  The  evidence  for  all  this  is  in  the  French  Eolls, 
but  very  little  of  it  has  been  printed  in  the  volume  under  review. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  not  many  protections  were  issued,  and  scanty 
reinforcements  were  summoned  to  join  Edward  before  Calais.  Complaints 
of  desertion,  calls  to  defend  the  coasts,  and  orders  to  lay  hands  on  shipping 
and  provisions  are  frequent.  It  is  in  the  spring  of  1347  that  the  great 
effort  is  made.  The  special  parliament  meets  on  3  March ;  120  ships 
and  9,600  mariners  and  archers  are  to  be  put  on  foot,  and  exceptional 
duties  are  voted  for  their  maintenance.  The  excitement  grows  as  the 
county  archers  and  Welsh  are  ordered  in  February  and  March,  and 
gradually  mobilised  in  April  and  May.  Towns  resent  having  to  find 
ships,  but  find  them.  The  admirals  have  to  provide  transport  for  the 
younger  Darcy's  30  men-at-arms  and  30  archers,  for  reinforcements 
going  to  Warwick  or  Northampton  who  have  never  quitted  the  king,  for 
Arundel  and  others  who  were  home  on  leave  but  are  now  returning,  and 
for  Lancaster  and  Pembroke,  who  have  appeared  from  Gascony.  By 
regarding  the  exact  words  of  each  protection  we  can  fix  the  date  when 
each  retinue  crossed  over,  Lancaster,  for  instance,  between  24  May  and 
1  June.  Signs  of  haste  and  special  exertion  run  through  this  part  of  the 
French  Roll.  The  result  we  know  from  Robert  of  Avesbury — a  great 
naval  victory  on  25  June,  the  approach  of  Philip's  army  on  27  July,  and 
his  retreat  by  night  between  the  30th  and  31st.  But  General  Wrottesley 
knows  not  of  Robert  of  Avesbury,  nor  of  Adam  Murimuth,  or  Geoffrey 
le  Baker ;  he  only  knows  of  Michael  of  Northburgh,  whose  letters  have 
ceased  to  give  material  to  the  chronicler  long  before  June. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book  is  the  extract  from 
Wetewang's  accounts  discovered  at  the  Heralds'  College,  in  which  the 
full  details  of  the  force  besieging  Calais  are  given,  32,303  men  in  the 
army  and  household,  738  ships  and  15,354  men  on  board.  The  figures 
differ  slightly  from  those  of  Brady  and  of  another  extract  among 
Dodsworth's  papers  in  the  Bodleian.  The  date  is  certainly  late  in  July, 
for  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  crossed  in*  the  middle  of  that  month,  is 
included.  The  enormous  force  had  not  been  serving  continuously,  but 
had  gradually  been  concentrated  during  June  and  July  to  resist  the 
great  effort  made  by  Philip.  Even  to  raise  so  many  men  for  two  months 
was  unprecedented  in  English  history.  The  proportion  of  foreign 
sailors  and  soldiers  was  small.  Once  more,  unfortunately,  we  have  to 
regret  inaccuracies  and  omissions,  some  trifling  and  others  grave.  If 
Hugh  de  Spenser  (sic)  is  styled  '  erle  '  in  the  document,  the  transcriber 
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should  have  noted  it;  we  remember  that  the  letter  in  Rymer  which 
called  for  an  aid  after  the  knighting  of  the  prince  came  from  all  the  earls 
and  Hugh  le  Despenser,  seigneur  de  Glamorgan  et  Morgannok,  and  the 
list  of  13  earls  is  not  made  up  unless  we  include  him.  Again,  if  he  had 
86  esquires  and  105  horse  archers,  it  is  wrong  to  transcribe  96  and  95. 
But  a  greater  error  is  to  write  8,151  EngHsh  sailors  in  place  of  14,15l] 
and  to  omit  all  details  of  the  fleet.  The  700  ships  included  *  Barg[ 
Balinger,  and  Vittellar,'  according  to  the  Bodleian  copy,  Yarmouth 
leading  with  43  ships  and  1,095  men,  Fowey  following  with  47  and  770, 
and  Dartmouth  with  31  and  757.  General  Wrottesley  has  led  us  to 
consult  a  most  useful  document,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  he  has  left 
it  to  us  to  discover  that  he  has  not  himself  done  justice  to  it. 

The  index  is  a  careful  piece  of  work,  and  we  have  not  discovered  a 
single  false  reference.  But  what  purpose  is  served  when  the  same  man 
is  entered  as  Robert  de  Ferars,  Sir  Robert  de  Ferars,  Robert  de  Ferers, 
Robert  de  Ferrars,  and  Sir  Robert  de  Ferrars  ?  J.  E.  Morris. 

Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis.  Collegit  etc.  Henricus  Denifle, 
0.  P.,   in   archivo  Apostolicae   Sedis   Romanae  Vicarius,   auxiliante 

,  Aemilio  Chatelain,  Bibliothecae  Universitatis  in  Sorbona  Conserva- 
tore  adjuncto.  Tom.  IV  :  ab  anno  MCCCLXXXXIIII  usque  ad  annum 
MCCCCLII.     (Parisiis  :  ex  typis  Fratrum  Delalain.     1897.) 

Auctarium  Chartularil  Universitatis  Parisiensis.  Tom.  II :  Liber 
Procuratorum  Nationis  Anglicanae  (Alemanniae) :  ab  anno  MCCCCVI 
usque  ad  annum  MCCCCXVI.  (Parisiis  :  apud  Fratres  Delalain. 
1897.) 

I  REGRET  that  I  should  have  allowed  a  book  which  bears  the  imprint 
1897  to  remain  so  long  unnoticed  in  these  pages  ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  more  than  say  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  to  renew  my  tribute  of  adniiration  at  the  enormous  industry 
and  learning  which  have  filled  these  744  pages  (excluding  indices)  with 
carefully  edited  documents.  As  the  work  goes  on,  the  total  bulk  of 
documents  becomes  greater,  and  the  proportion  not  included  in  Bulaeus 
(if  I  may  trust  a  superficial  inspection)  becomes  greater  too.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  fifteenth  century,  Bulaeus  (who,  when  he  was  writing 
the  history  of  a  non-existent  university,  was  obliged  to  stuff  his  earliest 
volumes  with  irrelevant  matter)  naturally  found  the  wealth  of  material 
in  the  fifteenth  century  too  great  to  print  more  than  a  small  part  of  it. 
The  present  volume  only  covers  the  period  1384-1452,  excluding  certain 
large  subjects  (the  schism  and  councils,  Wycliffe  and  Hus,  the  colleges) 
reserved  for  other  volumes.  And  yet  the  mass  of  material  is  now  so 
enormous,  and  the  connexion  of  the  university's  history  with  the  general 
history  of  France  and  Europe  so  intimate,  that  even  Father  Denifle  and 
M.  Chatelain  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  calendaring  an  increasing 
number  of  documents. 

In  my  *  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  '  I  ventured  to 
question  the  commonly  received  view  that  the  university  of  Paris  was 
always  on  the  Burgundian  side,  and  pointed  out  (1)  that  the  university 
took  different  sides  at  different  times,  (2)  that  both  parties  were  always 
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represented  in  its  ranks.  The  present  volume  contains  ample  con- 
firmation of  this  view,  and  in  the  introduction  the  editors  point  out, 
with  a  precision  which  I  could  not  attempt,  the  fluctuations  which 
university  opinion  underwent  during  the  period  of  Armagnac  and 
Burgundian  conflict.  Another  part  of  the  introduction  is  devoted  to  a 
convincing  refutation  of  M.  Tuetey's  contention  that  the  '  Journal  d'un 
Bourgeois  de  Paris '  was  the  work  of  Jean  Chuffart.  Another  section 
shows  that  the  cardinal  d'Estouteville,  who  carried  out  the  great 
university  reform  of  1452,  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  Cluniac 
monk,  hut  merely  commendatory  prior  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  that 
he  was  only  about  seventy  when  he  died,  instead  of  ninety.  Another 
commonly  received  error  here  refuted  (and  before  in  vol.  iii.)  is  that  Jean 
Petit,  the  apologist  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  friar. 
As  the  volume  consists  largely  of  the  enormous  rolls  of  benefice-seekers 
sent  to  Rome,  it  is  obvious  that  the  materials  for  such  corrections  or 
amplifications  of  biography  must  be  very  large.  A  glance  at  the  list 
of  rectors  which  appears  in  the  present  volume,  compared  with  that 
given  by  Bulaeus,  is  enough  to  suggest  the  enormous  amount  of  error 
propagated  by  that  industrious  but  slovenly  and  uncritical  compiler  and 
corrected  by  the  present  splendid  specimen  of  medieval  scholarship. 

Scottish  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  '  Epistola  Consolatoria  ' 
sent  by  the  university  to  James  I  of  Scotland  during  his  captivity  in 
England  in  1414  (no.  2018).  Among  the  new  materials  for  internal 
university  history  we  may  notice  a  com]3lete  list  of  lectures  in  the 
faculty  of  Decrees  of  1415  (no.  2048),  showing  their  enormous  number, 
a  minute  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  hirettatio  of  a  D.D.  (no.  2235), 
a  curious  menu  with  prices  of  a  Master's  Inception  feast  (no.  2325), 
a  document  showing  an  attempt  to  revive  the  teaching  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  in  1430  (no.  23G1),  proceedings  against  a  Licentiate 
of  Decrees  for  speaking  to  the  dean  of  his  faculty  sitting  and  with  his 
cap  on,  proceedings  against  the  chancellor  of  Sainte  Genevieve  in  1450  for 
taking  bribes  from  candidates  for  degrees,  and  very  numerous  lists  of 
graduations  or  of  graduates  lecturing  in  various  faculties.  The  '  Auctarium ' 
contains  the  register  of  the  English  Nation  from  1406  to  1416  m  extenso. 

H.  Rashdall. 

Calendar  of  Letters,  Dcsimtches,  and  State  Papers  relathig  to  the 
Negotiations  hetiveen  Engla7id  and  Spain.  Preserved  in  the  Archives 
at  Simancas,  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  elsewhere.  Vol.  VII.  Edited  by 
Pascual  deGayangos,  with  an  Introduction  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
(London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Ofiice.     1899.) 

The  delay  of  four  years  since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  this 
calendar  is  due  to  the  death  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos  when  he  had 
seen  through  the  press  the  greater  part  of  this  volume.  The  calendar  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  who  also  supplies  an  introduction, 
and  is  presumably  responsible  for  the  index  and  list  of  errata.  The 
documents  relate  exclusively  to  the  year  1544 ;  there  are  several 
despatches  on  the  subject  of  the  earl  of  Hertford's  Scottish  expedition  in 
May,  and  one  or  two  on  the  relations  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
seem  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  calendar,  but  the  mass  deal  with  the 
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invasion  of  France  by  Charles "  V  and  Henry  VIII,  and  supply  a  useful 
corrective  to  Mr.  Froude's  account  of  that  campaign.  They  present  the 
view  of  Charles  V,  Mary  of  Hungary,  and  their  ministers,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  to  choose  between  the  English  king  and  the 
emperor  in  point  of  duplicity.  Both  set  out  with  secret  objects  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Henry's  real  design,  apart 
from  ulterior  aims  in  Scotland,  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Boulogne 
and  Montreuil ;  Charles  V's  was  to  destroy  French  pretensions  to  Milan, 
and  to  stop  French  aid  to  Turks  and  Lutherans.  Neither  ally  was  over- 
anxious for  the  success  of  the  other,  and  it  soon  became  a  question  which 
of  the  two  would  succeed  in  forestalling  the  other  by  a  separate  peace 
with  France.  It  was  Charles  V  who  managed,  by  superior  craft,  to  leave 
Henry  VIII  in  the  lurch,  and  this  volume  leaves  Henry  face  to  face  with 
Francis  I,  and  indignant  at  his  treatment  by  the  emperor. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  volume  is  thus  full  of  interest,  but  the  way 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  student  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is 
an  ungrateful  task  to  criticise  the  work  of  one  whose  long  services  to 
historical  research  were  brought  to  a  sudden  end  by  a  tragic  accident, 
and  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  Don  Pascual's  advanced  age 
during  the  preparation  of  this  calendar  ;  but  these  circumstances  are  no 
justification  for  the  appearance  of  this  volume  in  its  present  state,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  expense  an  attempt  might  have  been  made  to 
remove  some  of  the  more  serious  blemishes  that  disfigure  it.  A  very 
cursory  revision  would  have  prevented  the  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
pages  of  duplicate  renderings  of  the  same  document ;  thus  no.  3G  is  a 
despatch  from  Chapuys  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  dated  '  London,  18 
February  1544,'  and  described  as '  French,  original,  2  pp.'  ;  no.  38  is  also 
a  despatch  from  Chapuys  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  dated  '  London,  18 
February  1544,'  described  as  '  French,  original,  2  pp.,'  and  containing 
precisely  the  same  details  as  no.  36.  So  too  no.  52  is  a  duplicate  of  no. 
50,  no.  63  of  no.  64,  no.  74  of  no.  72,  and  no.  158  of  no.  157.  The 
duplicates  have  apparently  been  inserted  in  sheer  carelessness  and  forget- 
fulness,  for  though  in  each  case  the  two  versions  are  obviously  made 
from  the  same  document,  care  has  not  been  taken  to  make  the  two 
versions  cohere,  and  the  variations  throw  not  a  little  doubt  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  calendar  as  a  whole.  Take,  for  instance,  two 
examples  from  the  duplicate  numbers  72  and  74. 

72  74 

The  king  also  said  to  me  that  King  The  king  also  told  me  that  King 

Francis  had  sent  to  Marseilles  a  large  Francis  liad  sent  to  Marseilles  a  large 
number  of  sailors,  Normans  and  number  of  sailors  from  Normandy  and 
Bretons,  to  man  and  navigate  the  ships  Brittany  to  man  certain  sliips  of  war 
and  galleys  he  had  in  the  ports  of  and  galleys  of  his  own  in  the  former 
Normandy  ....  port,  and  then  sail  for  the  coast  of 

The  king  gave   me  to  understand      Normandy  .... 
that  the  Venetian  secretary,  residing  for  Tlie  king  gave    me  to  understand 

his  repubhc  in  this  city,  was  the  author  that  the  Venetian  secretary  resident  at 
of  the  news,  all  the  time  boasting  of  hiscourt  was  the  author  of  the  news,  and 
being  attached  to  the  French  party.  that  being  notoriously  a  partisan  and  a 

spy  of  the  French,  he  suspected  him  of 
having  exaggerated  his  report. 

3  D  2 
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From  the  passage  in  italics  it  will  be  observed  that  the  duplicate 
versions  are  at  least  useful  in  explaining  passages  which  would  other- 
wise be  absolutely  meaningless.  Such  explanations  are  not  always 
superfluous  ;  what,  for  instance,  is  the  construction  or  sense  of  the 
following  passage  ? 

As  to  King  Francis's  forces,  we  hear  every  day  from  reliable  sources  that 
they  are  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  the  French  themselves  pretend,  their 
chief  hope  consisting  in  12,000  Swiss,  if  the  king  of  England,  who  had  consented 
to  contribute  with  a  sum  of  money  on  his  own  side,  would  certainly  not  have 
taken  part  with  the  French  (p.  218) 

Or  of  this  ? 

{^  The  king  refuses  to  grant  the  Scotch  ambassador,  who  went  to  your  majesty, 
permission  to  return  home  through  England,  conditionally,  and  under  certain 
securities  which  most  likely  the  latter  will  not  agree  to. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Hume  is  constrained  to  remark  more  than  once  in  his 
introduction  that  Don  Pascual  had  misunderstood  the  text  of  the  original 
document. 

These  passages,  however,  are  less  absolutely  misleading  than  some  of 
the  editorial  interpolations  intended  apparently  to  elucidate  the  text.  On 
p.  269  we  read — 

Letters  from  Vienna  announce  that  the  city  is  being  fortified  in  haste,  though 
for  this  present  year  we  have  no  news  of  the  Turk  coming  that  way.  Eleven 
thousand  of  their  cavalry  have  taken  Neugrado,  in  Hungary,  and  had  not 
Rocandholpho  gone  out  against  them  with  10,000  foot  they  might  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Comara  (Komorn). 

After  '  Neugrado '  the  editor  adds  in  brackets  an  explanatory 
'  Novgorod  ' !  The  peculiarity  of  this  emendation  seems  to  have  struck 
the  compiler  of  the  list  of  errata,  presumably  Mr.  Hume,  so  he  ventures 
on  one  of  his  own  and  writes,  '  Substitute  "  Belgrade  "  for  "  Novgovod  " 
(sic).'  This  is  indeed  brilliant ;  imagine  a  strongly  fortified  city  like 
Belgrade,  protected  on  three  sides  by  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  being 
captured  by  a  force  of  cavalry  which  is  only  prevented  from  seizing 
Komorn,  three  hundred  miles  away,  by  a  sally  from  Vienna  !  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Belgrade  had  for  twenty-three  years  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  by  1544  had  pushed  their  conquests  beyond  Gran,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  Neugrado  '  is  Neograd,  a  town  about  eighteen 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Gran  and  some  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Komorn.  Similar 
vagaries  distinguish  the  editorial  attempts  to  identify  persons  described 
in  the  text  by  their  official  capacity.  On  p.  141  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
'  admiral '  giving  an  account  of  Hertford's  capture  of  Edinburgh,  and 
this  is  attributed  to  '  Sir  John  Russell.'  If  it  were  Russell  at  all  his 
proper  style  was  then  that  of  a  baron  and  not  a  knight,  but  in  point  of 
fact  Russell  had  ceased  to  be  admiral  two  years  before,  and  the  briefest 
inquiry  would  have  shovm  that  the  admiral  who  accompanied  Hertford 
to  Edinburgh  was  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle  (afterwards  earl  of 
Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumberland).     The  same  error  occurs  on  pp. 
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136,  146,  157,  376,  and  in  the  index,  where  Lisle's  name  does  not  appear 
at  all,  the  references  to  him  being  invariably  ascribed  to  Russell ;  and  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  p.  407  it  is  correctly  pointed  out  that 
Russell  was  at  this  time  lord  privy  seal !  Similarly  on  p.  279  we  have 
a  note, '  There  were  at  this  time  two  Lords  **  St.  John,"  one  Sir  Walter 
Sandilands  ....  and  Sir  William  Poulet,  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold.' Sir  James  Sandilands,  who  is  the  person  apparently  meant,  was  only 
prior  of  the  Scottish  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Sir  William 
Paulet  or  Poulet  (who  is  indexed  as  Sir  Walter)  was  not  comptroller  of  the 
household.  On  p.  363  we  are  told  that  the  •  treasurer  of  war '  '  can  be  no 
other  than  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  treasurer  of  the  household,'  though  on 
p.  385  we  have  a  reference  to  *  the  two  treasurers,  of  the  royal  household 
and  of  the  army.'  The  former  was,  it  is  true,  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  but  the 
latter  was  Sir  Richard  Rich.  After  all  this  we  are  scarcely  surprised  to 
be  told  in  a  note  on  p.  268  that  Henry  VIII  landed  at  Calais  on  20  July, 
in  a  note  on  p.  269  that  he  landed  on  14  July,  and  in  a  note  on  p.  283 
that  he  landed  on  the  18th. 

We  have  no  space  to  point  out  minor  errors  and  the  very  numerous 
misprints  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  plan  on  which  Mr.  Hume  tells 
us  that  this  calendar  is  for  the  future  to  be  published  will  make  provision 
for  a  little  more  accuracy  and  scholarship,  but  Mr.  Hume  will  have  to 
avoid  such  errors  as  styling  the  earl  of  Hertford  *  Seymour  '  (Introd.  p. 
-ai  et  passim),  an  error  which  invites  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  between 
Hertford  and  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  which  runs  through  the  index  to 
the  previous  volume  of  this  calendar.  A.  F.  Pollaed. 


Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitaltcr  der  Gegenreformation.     Von  Gustav 
Wolf.     I.  Band.     (Berlin :  Oswald  Seebagen.     1898,  1899.) 

The  '  technical '  advantages  of  the  piecemeal  mode  of  publication  to 
which  the  author  of  this  volume  has  thought  it  right  to  submit  are  not 
apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inconvenience  to  the  reader  is  con- 
siderable in  the  case  of  a  history  so  peculiarly  planned.  However,  the 
first  volume  is  at  last  completely  before  us,  with  a  brief  preface,  of 
which  the  later  instalments  certainly  sufficiently  illustrate  the  signifi- 
cance. By  applying  the  analytical  method  to  one  of  the  most  complicated 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  German  reformation  the  author  appears  to 
have  intended,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events,  to  furnish,  instead  of 
a  narrative  of  occurrences  and  transactions,  'an  interpretation  of  the 
great  leading  events  with  regard  to  the  motives  and  objects  of  their 
authors,  and  with  regard  to  their  presumptive  consequences '—i.e., 
I  suppose,  with  regard  to  the  consequences  expected  by  the  personages 
in  question.  His  treatment  of  the  Passau  congress  and  the^  all- 
important  Augsburg  diet  which  ensued  suggests  that  it  is  precisely 
where  his  critical  commentary  is  most  ample  and  searching  that  he 
prefers  to  assume  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  general  facts  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  his  argument,  and  of  which,  it  is  only  right  to  add,  his  own 
previous  writings  have  contributed  to  explain  the  order  and  mutual 
relation.     The   opening   division   of  this   volume   had   gone   some   way 
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towards  warranting  an  %xpectation  that  the  author  would  seek  to  unite 
completeness  of  statement  to  the  independence  of  judgment  by  which  he 
is  undoubtedly  distinguished,  and  to  a  command  of  the  literature  of  his 
subject,  of  which  welcome  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  a  valuable  series  of 
unobtrusive  bibliographical  notes,  and  in  the  references  furnished  in 
an  index  from  this  point  of  view  singularly  serviceable.  If  he  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  disappoint  this  hope,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be 
allowed  that  when  he  comes  to  close  quarters  with  the  subject  proper 
of  his  work,  his  method  fulfils  the  chief  purposes  which  he  has  in 
view.  Even  if  exception  should  be  taken  to  passages  in  his  expo- 
sition of  Maurice  of  Saxony's  political  action,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
show  with  remarkable  force  how  he  was  the  real  master  of  the  situation 
chiefly  because  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  into  throwing 
in  his  lot  altogether  with  any  of  its  'factors,  even  at  so  critical  a  moment 
as  that  of  his  march  upon  Innsbruck  and  the  person  of  the  emperor. 
And  of  the  German  religious  policy  of  Charles  V  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  consistent  and,  as  I  believe,  a  more  correct  explanation  than 
that  elaborated  in  these  pages.  No  transaction  between  him  and  the 
reformation  was  really  possible  that  militated  against  the  unity  of  the 
church,  which  was  an  indispensable  element  in  the  international  *  system  ' 
forming  the  fixed  ideal  of  his  political  career.  Earely  indeed  was  he 
impelled  to  let  his  programme  blaze  out  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  he  was  at 
Worms  after  Luther's  appearance  there.  But  he  held  to  it  in  the  days  of 
the  Interim,  and  of  the  noteworthy  attempt  at  a  catholic  reformation  which 
accompanied  it ;  and  it  was  because  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
diet  of  1555  he  perceived  the  recognition  of  a  confessional  dualism  in 
the  empire  to  have  become  unavoidable  that  he  practically  renounced 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  control  of  the  diet  and  the  religious 
question  which  must  be  settled  by  it.  The  death  of  Maurice  may 
have  contributed  to  slacken  the  emperor's  interest  in  a  question  into 
which  a  personal  desire  for  revenge  could  no  longer  enter  ;  and  new 
hopes  for  the  Habsburg  monarchy  had  da^vned  with  the  advent  of  the 
Eoman  catholic  Mary  to  the  English  throne.  Thus  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  German  counter- 
reformation  ;  for  this  settlement  was  rendered  possible  by  the  abandon- 
ment, on  the  part  of  Charles  V,  of  the  task  which  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity,  and  with  a  patience  against  which  neither  the  friends  nor  the 
foes  of  Rome  had  been  able  to  prevail,  he  had  sought  to  carry  to  an 
enduring  result.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  where  Charles  had 
failed  no  successor  of  his  could  succeed,  and  that  the  religious  dualism 
of  Germany  had  thus  now  become  an  established  fact.  Professor  Wolf 
points  out,  as  it  were  in  passing,  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  cuius 
regio  principle  sanctioned  at  Augsburg,  and  that  the  novelty  rather 
lay  in  the  option  between  emigration  and  acceptance  of  the  territorial 
religion  henceforth  (though  not  uniformly)  permitted  to  individual 
subjects. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  precision  of  Professor  Wolf's 
thought,  and  the  varied  suggestiveness  of  much  of  his  criticism  of  men 
and  measures,  are  at  times  wrapped  up  in  a  diction  which  has  the  effect 
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of  being  about  as  far  removed  from  simplicity  as  it  could  be.    In  the  later 
portions  of  this  volume  this  tendency  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  choice  of 
words  on  which  it  would  perhaps  be  inappropriate  for  any  but  a  German 
reader  to  enlarge.     But  it  is  not  only  his  vocabulary  which  makes  him 
at  times   difficult  to  read.     The  introductory  instalment  of  the  book 
concludes  with  the  presentment  of  four  alternatives  on  which  the  author 
considers  the  future  of  Germany,  and  with   it  that  of  a  great  part  of 
western  Europe,  to  have  rested  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Luther  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Smalcaldic  war.     The  co-existence  of  two  difficulties 
usually  implies  a  choice  between  four  alternatives  ;  but  it  might  surely  have 
been  found  possible  to  restate  in  a  more  convenient  and  impressive  way 
the  truth  which  the  argument  of  this  work  seems  principally  designed  to 
illustrate,  that  the  two  problems  confronting  Germany  in  the  counter- 
reformation  age — the  political  and  the  religious  problem — had  to  be  solved 
in  their  reaction  upon  one  another.     The  pohtical  problem  turned  upon 
the  settlement  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  on  a  basis  either  of  re- 
newed and  reinvigorated  imperial  or  of  advanced  territorial  authority ; 
and  it  is  with  the  antecedents  of  this   struggle  that   the  earhest  and 
amplest  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  volume  before  us  is  occupied. 
The  second  treats  the  history  of  the  western  church  during  the  century 
between   the   Vienna  concordats   and  the   council   of   Trent,   from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  relations  between  her  system  and  the  imperial  and 
territorial  administration  in  Germany  ;  so  that  we  have  here  no  repeti- 
tion of  such   summaries   as  Maurenbrecher   and  others   have   given  of 
the    history     of    the    later    medieval    church,    and    as     appropriately 
preface  a   general  history  of  the  counter-reformation.     A  third   section 
reviews    the    progress    of    protestantism     towards     the     formation    of 
ecclesiastical    institutions   in  Luther's  lifetime   and   immediately    after 
his    death.      This    part    of    the   book   contains,   in   addition    to   some 
valuable  hints  on  pre-reformation  beginnings  of  territorial  churches  in 
Germany,   more   especially    in   Brandenburg,   interesting  estimates    of 
the   significance   of  the   personalities   of  Luther  and  of  Melanchthon 
respectively  for   the   history    of    the   German   reformation.     A   special 
interest  attaches  to  the  remarks  in  Luther's  catechisms  in  connexion  with 
an  earlier  passage  in  this  volume  commenting  on  the  all  but  entire  absence 
of  such  plain  dogmatic  guidance  in  the  previous  age  of  the  church,  when 
its  value  to  priests,  as  well  as  people,  would  have  been  inestimable.     I 
would  also  direct  attention  to  what  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me  justly,  said 
of  the  inner  consistency  between  Luther's  religious  principles  and   his 
treatment  of  the  social  problems  of  his  age.     Melanchthon's  career,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  shown  to  have  been  in  more  senses  than  one  a  series  of 
compromises.     Although  belonging  to  the   group  of  scholars  who  were 
repelled  by  Luther's  revolutionary  action,  the  personal  ascendency  of  his 
friend  led  him  to  place  the  resources  of  humanism  at  the  service  of  the 
reformation.     But  though  after  Luther's  death   he  inevitably  came  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  though  it  was  he  who  had  given 
a  fixed  form  to  the  faith  which  Lutherans  professed,  the  reformation  now 
rapidly  entered  into  a  phase  neither  obeying  his  control  nor  commanding 
his  sympathy.    The  part  played  in  the  history  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  by 
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Melanchthon  and  ihosi  of  his  way  of  thinking  was  altogether  ineffective, 
but  he  rendered  good  service  by  simplifying  and  thus  strengthening  the 
attitude  of  the  Saxon,  Hessian,  and  Strassburg  theologians,  who  met  in 
conference  at  Naumburg  before  the  assembly  of  the  Augsburg  diet  of 
1555.  At  that  diet  the  religious  peace  was  established  without  much 
co-operation  of  theological  learning ;  and  though  Lorenz  Lindemann,  the 
foremost  of  the  agents  there  on  the  protestant  side,  was  closely  connected 
with  Melanchthon  and  probably  in  harmony  with  his  way  of  thinking, 
his  influence  was  essentially  that  of  a  conservative  politician. 

The  parallelisms  between  this  history  and  Professor  Moritz  Eitter's 
standard  work  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
increasing  attention  will  be  paid  by  English  students,  are,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  at  present,  mainly  confined  to  the  earliest  two  sections  of  the  present 
volume,  and  the  first  book  of  Professor  Eitter's  history,  which  discusses 
the  condition  of  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Professor  Eitter  confines  himself  to  a  few  observations  on  the  antecedents 
of  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  and  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  a  settlement  whose  history  he  has  elsewhere  luminously 
discussed.  The  strength  of  Professor  Wolf's  volume  lies  in  his  ample 
treatment  of  this  period,  mainly  from  the  points  of  view  indicated 
above.  In  his  opening  survey  the  later  writer,  who  of  course  makes  due 
reference  to  his  predecessor,  appears  to  have  supplemented  without  super- 
seding the  work  of  an  historian  whose  strength  lies  in  the  exposition  of 
political  growth  and  change  as  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  progress 
of  national  life.  Among  the  points  which  Professor  Wolf  has  here 
effectively  brought  out,  I  may  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  one. 
Charles  V,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  Eitter  takes  care  to  note,  was  the 
earliest  emperor  who  before  his  coronation  swore  to  the  elective  capitula- 
tion ( Wahlkapitulation)  imposed  on  him  by  the  electors,  and  containing 
a  restriction  of  his  authority  by  making  their  assent  requisite  in  certain 
matters  of  taxation  and  investiture,  as  well  as  in  the  conclusion  of  foreign 
alliances.  This  capitulation,  to  which  Wolf  points  out  an  analogy  in  the 
capitulations  imposed  by  the  charters  upon  all  the  candidates  at  episcopal 
elections,  and  an  imperfect  direct  precedent  in  the  restriction  imposed 
upon  Albert  II  on  his  election  as  Eoman  king,  received,  after  being 
revised  and  enlarged,  the  formal  adhesion  of  every  subsequent  emperor, 
and,  as  Wolf  says,  might  have  seemed  a  premonition  of  a  possible 
development  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  current  of  Charles  V's  imperial  policy  ran  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  and  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  he  actively 
pursued  in  the  time  after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  resumed  again  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Maurice,  he  would  have  called  into  life  an  alliance 
within  the  empire  which  would  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  greater 
princes  in  favour  of  that  of  the  smaller  estates,  and  of  course  his  own. 
But  Charles  V's  plans  matured  slowly ;  and  the  results  of  the  diet  before 
which  his  German  policy  collapsed  were  largely  due  to  the  jealousy  of 
his  authority  actuating  the  more  important  among  the  princes. 

A.  W.  Waed. 
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Beitrage  zur  Geschichto  der  Habsburger  aus  den  letzten  Jahren  des 
spanischen  Konigs  Philipp  II.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Turba.  (Wieo  • 
Carl  Gerold's  Sohn.     1899.) 

These  140  pages  are  full  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant  personal  gossip. 
They  open  with  a  discussion  on  the  heavy  death  rate  and  lunacy  rate  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  which  are  naturally  attributed  to  repeated  inter- 
marriage.    The  subject  then  narrows  itself  down  to  the  last  years  of 
Philip   II,  and  his  projects  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Isabella 
Clara   Eugenia  and  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands.     This  leads  to  a 
sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of  the  archduke  Albert,  and  to  the 
king's  arrangements  for  the  succession.     The  author  is  sceptical  as  to 
the  scandal  that  Philip  II  married  his  favourite  daughter  to  the  arch- 
duke because  he  knew  him  to  be  impotent,  and  that  therefore  the  Nether- 
lands would  in  time   revert   to   the   crown   of   Spain.     Of  yet   greater 
interest  is   the  pathological  description  of  the  emperor  Rudolf,  of  his 
distaste  for  the  proposed  marriage  with  Isabella,  mingled  with  ambition 
for  her  inheritance  and  jealousy  of  his  brother,  of  the  neurotic  troubles 
which  were  consequent,  or  partly  consequent,  on   his   disappointment. 
Connected  with  this   and   with  his  sister's   good-natured  extravagance 
was   the   coolness    which    arose   between   Philip   II   and   the   dowager 
empress  ;  it  is  shown  that  this  breach  was  never  completely  healed,  and 
that  brother  and  sister,  though  only  a  few  miles  apart,  never  saw  each 
other  during  the  last  stage  of  the  king's  illness.     The  disgusting  details 
of  this  illness,  redeemed  only  by  Philip's  heroism  and  rehgious  devotion, 
are  already  so  well  known  that  they  might  perhaps  have  been  spared. 
The  learned  historian  is,  however,  throughout  pathological  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  and  he  is  bent  on  proving  that  the  statements  that 
Philip    owed    his   death   to   tuberculosis   are   highly  improbable.     But 
bacteriology  is  not  as  yet  a  sufficiently  exact  science  to  settle  this  burning 
question  once  for  all.     Many  side-lights  are  incidentally  thrown  on  the 
career  and  character  of  the   Spanish  king.     Dr.  Turba  is  disposed  to 
absolve   him  from  all  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  Egmont  and 
Homes  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  despatch  of  the  Venetian  envoy 
Micheli  is  of  sufficient  weight  to  turn  the  scale  against  the  evidence  on 
the  other  side.     Philip  II  has  so  often  been  described  as  the  typical 
Spaniard  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  the  opposite  view  strongly  put ;  Dr. 
Turba  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  Castilian,  and  that  he 
disliked  and  distrusted  Castilians,  as  they  did  him.     If  Alba,  whom  he 
tolerated  from  necessity,  be  excepted,  not  one  of  his  principal  councillors 
was  a  Castilian  ;  Euy  Gomez  and  Moura  were  Portuguese,  Antonio  Perez 
and  the  count  of  Chinchon  Aragonese,  Idiaquez  a   Basque,  Granvelle  a 
Franche-Comtois. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  bibliography 
which  the  reader  may  form  for  himself  from  the  notes.  An  important 
omission  is  the  last  volume  of  the  *  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,* 
but  this  was  probably  published  just  too  late  for  use.  Much  of  the  more 
novel  and  curious  information  is  drawn  from  the  Nunziature  in  the 
Vatican  archives,  and  above  all  from  the  copy  of  Khevenhiiller's  letters 
made  by  his  secretary  and  corrected  and  enlarged  by  this  envoy,  who 
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resided  at  Madrid,  with  short  intervals,  from  1571  to  1606.  In  the 
appendix  are  printed  the  will  of  Philip  II  made  on  7  March  1594,  and 
the  advice  to  Philip  III  which  is  attributed  to  June  or  July  1598,  and 
which  in  a  manner  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  writer  gives  the  impression 
of  a  blend  between  St.  Louis  and  Machiavelli.  The  text  mainly  followed 
is  that  of  the  Barberini  manuscript,  but  the  readings  of  other  Italian 
manuscripts  are  carefully  given.  After  the  pamphlet  was  in  type  Dr. 
Turba  received  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  original,  which 
had  been  long  and  vainly  sought.  E.  Armsteong. 

The  Archpriest  Controversy :  Documents  relating  to  the  Dissensions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy^  1597-1602.  Edited  for  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  from  the  Petyt  MSS.  of  the  Inner  Temple  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Signet  Library,  Edin- 
burgh. Vol.  II.  (London.  1898.) 
The  general  scope  of  this  book  has  already  been  indicated  in  this  Review 
in  a  notice  of  the  first  volume,  published  in  1896  (vol.  xiii.  789).  The 
second  consists  of  documents  dealing  with  the  proceedings  of  the  four 
representatives  of  the  appellant  priests,  John  Mush,  whose  diary  it 
includes,  Francis  Barneby  (whose  place  was  afterwards  taken  by  Dr. 
John  Cecil),  Thomas  Bluet,  and  Anthony  Champney,  at  Rome  from  14 
Feb.  to  28  Oct.  1602,  with  their  efforts  to  secure  a  fair  hearing  for  their 
case,  with  the  persistent  enmity  and  machinations  of  Father  Parsons,  and 
with  the  eventual  success  of  the  appellants,  which  they  owed  principally 
to  the  energetic  support  given  them  by  the  ambassador  of  Henry  IV  at  the 
papal  court.  Even  with  this  help  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
appellants  gained  so  many  of  their  points,  considering  the  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  they  were  rendered  liable  by  the  vagaries  of  members  of 
their  own  body,  like  William  Watson,  whose  books  furnished  the  Jesuits 
and  their  protege  the  archpriest  with  their  most  effective  weapons 
against  the  seculars,  and  whose  insatiable  vanity  afterwards  broke  out  in 
the  fantastic  '  Bye  '  plot  and  brought  its  author  to  the  scaffold.  If,  too, 
Mush's  reference  (p.  18)  to  his  *  daughter '  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
spiritually,  the  circumstance  must  have  caused  him  some  embarrassment 
and  given  colour  to  the  charge  (p.  21)  that  he  advocated  the  marriage  of 
secular  priests.  That  the  appellants  were  on  the  whole  successful  was 
well  for  all  parties  concerned ;  for  they  represented  a  compromise  which 
enabled  Roman  catholics  and  the  English  government  to  live  at  com- 
parative peace  with  one  another.  As  long  as  the  Jesuits  were  able  to 
identify  the  profession  of  the  Roman  faith  with  intrigues  in  favour  of  the 
infanta  and  other  pretenders  to  the  English  throne — concerning  which 
many  sensational  but  not  very  trustworthy  accusations  are  brought 
against  them  in  these  documents — so  long  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
EngHsh  government  should  persecute  and  proscribe  that  faith.  The 
object  of  the  secular  priests  was  to  prove  that  loyalty  and  Roman 
Catholicism  were  not  incompatible,  that  the  combination  w^as  not  merely 
theologically  defensible  but  politically  advantageous,  and  that  if  they 
could  convince  the  government  of  their  loyalty  the  government  would 
cease  to  persecute.  The  struggle  between  them  and  the  Jesuits  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  curious  cross-currents  in  the.  counter- refo^'ma- 
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tion,  and  these  two  volumes,  with  Mr.  Law's  previous  work  on  *  Jesuits 
and  Seculars,'  form  a  reasonably  complete  history  of  an  episode  of  which 
comparatively  little  was  known  before  Mr.  Law  made  the  subject  his  own. 
His  documents  have  been  edited  with  great  care,  and  we  have  only  noted 
one  or  two  insignificant  and  obvious  misprints,  which  the  reader  will 
easily  correct  for  himself.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Law's  valuable  introduc- 
tions are  not  indexed,  as  well  as  the  text  of  his  documents ;  and  there  are 
occasionally  references  in  the  text  which  are  not  noted  in  the  index,  e.g. 
that  to  Watson,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  while  Birkhead's  name  does  not  appear  at 
all-  A.  F.  Pollard. 

Bupert  Prince  Palatine.     By  Eva  Scott. 
(Westminster  :  Constable  &  Co.     1899.) 
It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  Miss  Scott  to  say  that  her  work  will 
supersede  that  of  Warburton,  who  wrote,  not  because  he  had  any  special 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  because  a  publisher  had  come  into 
possession  of  a  store  of  materials  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  utilise. 
Miss  Scott  on  the  other  hand  has  not  only  made  herself  familiar  with 
Rupert  and  his  surroundings,  but  is  possessed  of— what  is  seldom  to  be 
found— a  rare  talent  for  biographical  presentment.     Not  only  is  there  no 
overburdening  of  the  narrative  with  documentary  evidence,  but  everything 
of  that  nature  which  is  introduced  strengthens  the  author's  argument 
instead  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  reader.     After  reading  the 
series  of   short   extracts  which  she  has  printed  (pp.  08-72)  from   the 
letters    of  persons    serving    under   or  with   Rupert,   we   feel  ourselves 
brought   near   to   the  heart   of  the   man  in  a  way  which   no   graphic 
touches   of   a   modern    writer    could   equal.      From   beginning   to    end 
the    story  flows  equably  on,  showing  us    the   chivalrous   but    sensible 
and   somewhat   scornful   hero   in  his  personal  weakness  and  strength. 
Unfortunately    it   is    necessary   to  lay   stress   on  the   word    'personal,' 
because  Miss  Scott  with  all  her  skill  as  a  biographer — perhaps  because 
of  her  skill  as  a  biographer — is  weak  as  an  historian.     She  has  time  on 
her  side,  and  she  may  be  an  historian  some  day,  but  she  is  certainly  not 
one  yet.  What  interests  her,  and — better  still — what,  through  her,  interests 
her  readers,  is  the  play  and  counterplay  of  character.     For  the  larger 
and  more  enduring  social   and  political   movements  which  sweep   the 
course  of  a  nation  to  one  side  or  another  she  cares  little  or  nothing.    Setting 
out  with  the  thesis  that  Rupert's  career  was,  after  all,  a  failure,  she  accounts 
for  it  by  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  his  nature  or  by  the  good  or  bad  qualities 
of  rival  soldiers  or  politicians.     She  does  not  see  that  the  main  cause  of  his 
failure  was  that  he  stood  aloof — as  indeed  was  natural  in  one  who  to  the 
end  remained  a  foreigner — from  the  great  causes  in  which  England  was 
interested.     Cromwell,  Laud,  Pym,  Charles,  and  many  another  English- 
man in  those  days  had  some  remedy  to  ofier  for  the  nation's  disease. 
Rupert   had   none.     He  fought   for   the  crown  ;  he  neither  fought   nor 
thought  for  England.     Therefore  England  has  forgotten  him  save  as  a 
gallant   horseman,   too   rash  to  have  a  chance  of  success.     Miss    Scott 
will  have  done  something  to  re-establish  his  character  as  a  man  ;  she 
will  never  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  national  hero. 

In  work  so  good,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  a  few  occasional 
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blemishes.  Miss  Scoft  has  no  business  to  accept,  even  under  protest,  a 
narrative  which  presupposes  a  hard  frost  in  England  in  August,  nor 
ought  she  to  be  quite  so  trustful  of  the  stories  of  Sir  Edward  Southcote, 
whose  account  of  Rupert's  tactics  seems  to  be  founded  on  those  of 
Cromwell.  Why  Miss  Scott  in  quoting  the  Domestic  Papers  of  two 
reigns  should  ascribe  them  to  kings  named  Carl  I  and  Carl  II  must 
remain  an  inscrutable  mystery.  In  conclusion,  a  word  of  praise  must  be 
given  to  the  numerous  portraits — drawn  from  the  Print  room  of  the 
British  Museum — which  illustrate  the  volume. 

Samuel  R.  Gaediner. 


Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War,  1662-1654.  Edited 
by  Samuel  Rawson  Gaediner,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  (Navy  Records  Society. 
1899.) 

Besides  the  organisation  of  research  not  the  least  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Navy  Records  Society  to  the  study  of  naval  history  is 
here  illustrated  by  its  having  procured  the  assistance  of  an  historian  of 
Mr.  Gardiner's  standing  for  an  historical  inquiry  that  not  many  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  of  merely  antiquarian  interest.  In  truth  the 
first  Dutch  war  is  the  one  war  of  all  others  which  has  the  most  direct 
bearing  on  our  present  political  conditions  and  possibilities.  We  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  writers  of  naval  history  who  regarded  the 
subject  as  a  thing  apart  from  general  history  that  it  is  with  almost  a 
sensation  of  surprise  we  see  the  advent  of  real  historians  in  a  field  long 
reserved  for  annalists.  For  that  happy  change  we  have  to  thank, 
primarily.  Captain  Mahan  and  Admiral  Colomb,  secondarily  the  Navy 
Records  Society  and  its  founders. 

The  great  value  of  this  book,  as  in  the  volume  relating  to  the 
*  French  War  of  1512-3,'  edited  by  the  late  M.  Spont,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  collection  of  the  diplomatic 
papers  of  the  Dutch  government,  of  their  orders  for  the  equipment 
of  their  fleets,  of  the  constitution  of  their  fleets,  and  of  the  despatches 
and  confidential  reports  of  their  admirals.  However,  the  reviewer 
is  under  some  disadvantage,  since  Mr.  Gardiner  has  postponed  his 
general  examination  and  summing  up  to  the  last  volume,  simply 
prefacing  each  phase  of  the  war  with  a  short  introduction.  Therefore 
the  student  must  read  this  book  in  the  light  of  the  editor's  other 
works  on  the  period  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions predisposing  to  war.  Mr.  Gardiner  considers  that  the  conflict  was 
caused  neither  by  the  Navigation  Act  nor  by  the  claim  to  the  salute, 
but  by  the  exercise  by  England  of  the  right  of  search  and  of  confiscation 
of  French  goods  in  Dutch  ships,  in  accordance  with  international  law  as 
then  existing.  Perhaps  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  was  the 
determining  factor  at  the  moment ;  but  possibly  the  causes  of  the  war 
lie  deeper  in  national  hatreds  extending  over  half  a  century,  which  per- 
mitted neither  withdrawal  nor  compromise.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
England  had  regarded  the  United  Provinces,  as  France  now  regards  Italy, 
as  shamelessly  ungrateful  to  the  founder  of  its  independence.  Englishmen 
claimed  that  they  had  freed  the  Dutch  from  the  Spanish  yoke  ;  that,  in 
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return,  at  the  very  time  they  were  fighting  for  them  the  Dutch  supplied 
Spain  with  corn  and  munitions  of  war  ;  that,  later,  they  refused  so  far  as 
they  were  able  to  allow  Englishmen  to  share  the  eastern  commerce  torn 
from  the  Spanish  empire,  and  upheld  their  refusal  by  aid  of  warfare  and 
murder ;  that  they  had  ousted  England  from  the  Greenland  fishery  and  the 
Baltic  trade,  and  defied  the  territorial  rights  of  England  to  its  own  home 
fisheries  ;  that  they  themselves,  when  at  war  with  Spain,  had  exercised 
the  right  of  search  they  now  refused  to  England,  and  although  they  now 
cavilled  at  the  recognition  of  English  supremacy  in  the  narrow  seas  they 
had  been  ready  enough  to  yield  the  salute  when  they  came,  cap  in  hand, 
to  Elizabeth  for  help.  Behind  all  this  there  was  the  ceaseless  jealousy,  in 
an  age  that  believed  that  what  was  one  nation's  gain  in  commerce  was 
another's  loss,  of  the  flourishing  Dutch  carrying  trade,  a  mushroom  growth 
of  two  generations  that  Englishmen  thought  they  were  somehow  defrauded 
of  by  the  Dutch.  These  were  all  old  grievances.  More  recently  the  English 
could  instance  the  sympathy  and  assistance  given  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
house  of  Orange  to  the  Stewarts,  the  still  unpunished  murder  of 
Dorislaus,  and  the  neglect  and  insults  experienced  by  their  envoys 
Strickland  and  St.  John. 

On  their  side  the  Dutch  might  be  pardoned  if  they  thought,  and 
claimed,  that  they  had  won  their  own  independence,  and  that  their 
assistance  had  been  at  least  of  as  much  value  to  England  as  that  of 
England  had  been  to  them.  Since  that  time  they  could  point  to  a  long 
series  of  arrogant  demands,  mortifying  requirements,  and  intervention  in 
the  direct  interest  of  Spain.  England,  nominally  their  friend,  had  assisted 
Spanish  fleets  and  thrown  munitions  of  war  into  Spanish  ports,  contemp- 
tuously ignoring  their  elementary  rights  as  a  sovereign  state.  For  long 
years  their  commerce  and  fisheries  had  been  checked  and  hampered  by 
the  uncertain  whims  and  policy  of  the  Stewart  kings,  although  all  they 
asked  was  a  fair  field.  Now  the  Stewarts  were  gone  and  the  Dutch 
government  had  to  face  a  culmination  of  the  same  policy  in  the  Naviga- 
tion Act  and  the  right  of  search,  with  the  alternative  of  yielding  to  the 
farouche  endearments  of  the  puritan  leaders  in  the  shape  of  an  intimate 
alliance  in  which  England  was  to  be  the  dictating  partner.  English 
judges  had  publicly  denounced  the  barbarous  treatment  and  torture 
inflicted  by  EngUsh  seamen  on  Dutch  prisoners,  stories  which  assuredly 
lost  nothing  in  weight  and  volume  when  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  the  forecastles  of  Dutch  ships  and  over  the  beer-cans  in  Dutch  taverns. 
Under  such  circumstances  is  it  possible  to  attribute  the  war  to  any 
particular  cause  ?  Doubtless  the  Dutch  and  some  of  the  English  states- 
men would  have  done  much  to  avoid  war  ;  they  might  have  avoided  it  if 
the  subjects  under  debate  had  been  only  such  as  could  have  been  closed 
by  negotiation.  Had  settlement  by  negotiation  been  possible,  it  would 
still  have  been  possible  after  19  May  1652  ;  but  national  passions  are  not 
amenable  to  diplomacy,  and  the  mutual  hatred  which  flared  into  the 
colHsion  of  that  day  would  have  induced  the  same  results  at  another 
time  even  if  the  burning  questions  of  the  moment  had  been  settled 
peaceably. 

Historically  the  first  Dutch  war  was  the  natural  sequel  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan struggle  with  Spain.  Running  through  all  the  blunders  and 
mismanagement  of  that  war  was  the  subconsciousness  that  m  the  attack 
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on  a  power  with  a  greater  commerce  was  the  true  path  to  the  commercial 
success  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  rising  middle  class.  The  idea  of 
colonial  expansion  had  taken  root  but  had  not  developed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  it  was  believed  that  the  shorter  and  better  method 
of  defeating  a  rival  would  result  in  seizing  his  trade.  The  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  peace  of  1604,  due  to  the  absence  of  any  obvious 
commercial  extension  in  its  train,  was  intensified  by  the  feeling  that  the 
United  Provinces  had  inherited  Spanish  commerce,  although  in  fact 
Dutch  commerce  was  of  an  entirely  different  type  and  could  never  have 
been  won  had  Spain  been  a  maritime  power.  England  had  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  empire,  and  the  principle  of  obtaining  trade  by  war  was  applied 
more  systematically  against  the  greater  commercial  competitor  we  came 
next  into  conflict  with.  Some  English  seventeenth-century  writers 
thought  that  by  defeating  the  Dutch  we  should  at  once  possess  ourselves 
of  their  vast  fishery  trade,  although  the  fisheries  had  been  as  open  for 
centuries  to  the  English  as  to  the  Dutch.  Sympathy  for  a  sturdy  and 
unfortunate  antagonist  is  not  lessened  by  the  reflexion  that  all  three 
Dutch  wars  were  unnecessary  as  stepping-stones  to  empire ;  they 
launched  us  on  the  path  earlier,  but  so  far  as  Holland  was  concerned  the 
conditions  of  its  existence  made  its  superiority  ephemeral.  Manufactur- 
ing little  and  producing  nothing  of  its  own,  its  raison  d'etre  was  gone 
as  soon  as  producer  and  consumer  came  into  direct  communication,  and 
its  decline  could  have  been  sufficiently  hastened  by  a  legislative  warfare 
of  the  character  commenced  by  the  Navigation  Act,  and,  but  for  English 
support,  was  rendered  certain  by  the  vicinity  of  France.  How  unstable 
was  its  position  as  a  power  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  unsuccessful  war 
sealed  its  fate ;  for  the  second  and  third  wars  were  but  struggles  with 
the  inevitable,  and  even  before  the  third  war  English  opinion  was  veering 
against  the  court  to  the  consciousness  that  our  future  enemy  was  France 
and  that  we  were  ruining  a  necessary  ally.  The  subsequent  wars  in 
alliance  with  England  were,  in  the  long  run,  as  disastrous  to  the  United 
Provinces  as  defeat,  since  the  taxation  they  necessitated  checked  the  free 
import  and  export  of  material  which  made  the  Dutch  cities  the  markets 
of  northern  Europe. 

In  January  1896  I  wrote  in  this  Eeview  that,  except  in  the  matter 
of  finance,  England  had  every  advantage  in  the  war.  Mr.  Gardiner 
expresses  himself  still  more  strongly :  *  If  ever  a  nation  was  handi- 
capped to  its  disadvantage  in  entering  upon  a  war,  it  was  the  Dutch 
republic  in  1652.'  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  these 
details  again,  but  there  is  one  point  that  I  noticed  at  the  time — the  com- 
parative weakness  in  build  and  battery  power  of  the  Dutch  ships — • 
which  will  bear  emphasising  again  in  view  of  the  fresh  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Dutch  papers  in  this  volume.  I  knew  that  the  Dutch  fleets 
included  a  very  large  number  of  hired  merchantmen,  but  I  did  not  know 
how  great  that  proportion  was.  On  pp.  260  at  seq.  we  have  a  list  of 
Tromp's  fleet,  91  in  number ;  of  these  48  are  *  directors'  ships  ' — that  is 
to  say,  undoubtedly  armed  merchantmen — and  it  is  probably  no  exaggera- 
tion to  assume  that  nearly  half  of  the  remaining  43  belonged  to  the  same 
class.  Of  course  every  English  fleet  also  included  armed  merchantmen, 
but  in  an  infinitely  smaller  proportion,  and  there  was  much  less  difference 
in  scantling,  stoutness  of  build,  and  armament  between  the  English  man- 
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of-war  and  the  English  merchantman  than  between  the  latter  and  the 
Dutch  merchantman.  These  cargo  vessels— fly-boats  they  were  usually 
called — were  lightly  built  and  sparred,  and  of  the  cheapest  materials  and 
workmanship,  so  that  the  owners  could  afford  to  underbid  competitors  for 
freight.  A  nearly  contemporary  English  writer,  in  discussing  the  com- 
parative merits  of  our  own  ships  and  those  of  other  nations,  says  of  the 
former : 

The  more  particular  reasons  of  our  ships  not  being  so  good  of  sail  as  the 
Dunkirk  and  Holland  ships  are  may  be  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  built  so 
very  strong,  and  consequently  heavy,  and  so  full  of  timber  and  timbers ;  we 
building  ours  for  seventy  years,  they  theirs  for  seven,  we  for  stowage,  they  for 
stirring. 

These  Dutch  ships,  therefore,  were  faster  sailers  than  the  English,  but 
that  only.  The  rack  and  strain  of  their  guns  was  alone  sufficient  to 
disable  them ;  to  put  them  in  the  fighting  line  was  something  equivalent 
to  setting  a  subsidised  mail  steamer  of  to-day  to  fight  a  protected  cruiser, 
and  at  close  quarters  the  English  shot  must  have  torn  through  and 
through  them.  This  explains  why  so  many  Dutch  ships  were  sunk  in 
action.  The  inequality  in  the  number  and  weight  of  the  guns  was  as 
great.  "The  most  heavily  armed  ship  Tromp  had  at  this  stage  of  the  war 
was  his  flagship,  of  54  guns ;  of  his  whole  fleet  the  armament  of  82  is 
given  and  produces  a  fraction  more  than  29  guns  apiece.  The  average 
of  34  English  men-of-war  built  and  bought  between  1G4G  and  1G51 
inclusive  is  nearly  86  guns  each,  and  the  vessels  built  by  Charles  I  and 
now  fighting  for  the  Commonwealth  were  still  more  strongly  armed. 
Moreover  the  Dutch  ships  being  of  lighter  scantling  could  only  bear 
lighter  guns,  and  where  the  number  of  guns  was  equal  the  weight  of 
metal  of  a  broadside  was  less  than  in  an  English  ship  of  the  same 
nominal  force.  For  some  reason,  probably  connected  with  the  shallow- 
ness of  their  harbours,  which  forbade  heavy  ships  drawing  much  water, 
this  disparity  was  not  confined  to  the  first  war,  but  was  also  noticed  later 
and  even  through  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  influence  of  this  combined  superior  power  of  resist- 
ance and  superior  power  of  offence  on  the  events  of  the  war. 

In  discussing  the  incidents  which  immediately  preceded  the  contact 
of  the  fleets  off  Dover  Mr.  Gardiner  deals,  I  think,  very  leniently  with 
the  English  official  version  and  with  Blake's  share  in  its  production. 
Both  Enghsh  and  Dutch  are  in  accord  about  the  three  single  shots  fired 
by  Blake  ;  the  Dutch,  and  the  governor  of  Dover,  asserted  that  these 
single  shots  were  followed  by  three  or  four  others  from  Blake  before 
Tromp  replied  in  earnest.  Whether  three  or  four  shots  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  broadside  depends  upon  whether  one  is  the  addresser  or  the 
addressee  of  such  a  salute,  but  unless  we  take  the  view  that  all  Dutchmen 
are  liars  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  single  shots  were  followed 
by  something  more  from  the  '  James.'  The  amount  and  character  of  this 
addition,  in  the  occurrence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
beheves,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  the  damning  fact  is  that  Blake  omits  all 
reference  to  it  in  his  official  report,  although  the  evidence  that  somethmg 
of  the  sort  happened  is  stronger  than  that  usually  accepted  as  sufficient 
in  dealing  with  disputed  historical  questions.  So  far  as  the  actual  battle 
is  concerned  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  Tromp  had  no  intention  of 
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fighting,  and  that  he  \\«is  hampered  by  political  considerations.  In  view 
of  his  sudden  and,  to  his  captains,  unexpected  determination  to  tack,  and 
the  absence  of  a  signalling  code,  it  must  have  been  nearly  dusk  before  all 
his  ships  came  into  action,  and  he  *  thought  that  the  destruction  of 
Blake's  fleet  would  set  the  minds  of  the  English  against  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  desired  by  the  state.'  Most  seamen  will  think  that,  once 
the  guns  had  begun  to  speak,  it  was  Tromp's  duty  to  forget  politics,  or,  if 
he  could  not  forget  them,  to  remember  also  that  such  an  illustration  of 
the  armed  strength  of  the  United  Provinces  as  the  destruction  of  an 
English  fleet  might  have  given  pause  to  the  war  party  in  London. 
Probably  it  would  not  have  had  that  effect,  which  was  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  weakening  the  English  arm  of  offence.  To  strike  first  and 
strike  hard  is  a  good  fighting  instruction  ;  to  strike  first  and  strike  softly 
is  even  less  practical  than  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  In  this 
case  it  seems  to  have  left  the  impression  that  twenty  English  ships  were 
a  match  for  forty  Dutch. 

The  battle  off  Dover  is  an  episode — a  prologue  to  the  war — which 
may  be  considered  by  itself;  the  operations  against  Ayscue,  and  the 
northern  voyage,  which  are  also  included  in  this  volume,  belong  to  the 
drama  as  a  whole,  and  may  be  more  fitly  treated  by  the  reviewer  of  the 
complete  work  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  strategy  and  conduct  of  the 
struggle.  From  the  following  volumes,  therefore,  we  may  expect  the 
data  which  will  perhaps  at  last  enable  us  to  place  Blake  in  his  real 
position  in  the  roll  of  British  admirals.  Opinion  on  strategy  may 
remain  undetermined,  but,  unless  these  translations  flatter  the  originals, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the  English,  both 
landsmen  and  seamen,  were  inferior  to  the  Dutch.  In  particular  the 
shrill  acrimony  of  Blake's  reply  to  Tromp's  courteous  and  dignified  letter 
sets  the  teeth  on  edge  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

Gibson's  '  Reminiscences '  were  doubtless  given  their  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  it  does  them  too 
much  honour.  Besides  an  untrustworthy  memory  and  no  great  acute- 
ness  of  judgment  his  recollections  were  coloured  by  his  disappointments 
in  obtaining  employment  he  thought  suitable  to  his  merits,  his  dislike  of 
the  various  admiralties  and  navy  boards,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  new  men 
■whose  superior  social  claims  tended  to  push  pursers,  with  other  officers, 
into  a  lower  position  in  the  naval  hierarchy.  He  regretted  the  days,  fast 
passing  in  his  own  lifetime,  when  pursers  held  executive  rank.  Mr. 
Gardiner  rightly  rejects  the  line  ahead  story  of  19  May  1652,  although 
he  has  not  noticed  that  in  another  manuscript  Gibson  writes  : 

In  all  the  sea  fights  against  the  Dutch  in  1652  and  1653  No  other  method 
was  observed  (than  keeping  to  their  Flaggs  as  much  as  they  could)  the  first 
Fight  off  Dover,  At  Portland,  in  June  53  and  August  (when  Tromp  was  killed) 
were  all  out  of  Order. 

Again,  Gibson's  comments  on  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  captains 
(p.  44)  are  the  purest  balderdash  unless  he  expected  his  readers  to  believe 
that  every  captain  exercised  for  himself  and  for  his  own  ship  the  com- 
bined powers  of  an  admiralty  and  of  a  navy  board.  Elsewhere  he  wrote 
much  more  sensibly  :  '  Our  Gentlemen  Captaines  have  had  the  Honour  to 
bring  in  Drinkeing,  Gameing,  Whoreing,  Sweareing  and  all  Impiety  into 
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the  Navy  ;  and  banish  all  Order  and  Sobriety  out  of  the  Shipps.'  That 
is  a  presentment  of  a  truth,  but  it  is  a  distorted  picture,  and  there  was 
another  side  to  the  question  that  Gibson  did  not  see. 

In  the  next  volume  Mr.  Gardiner  will  doubtless  amend  the  statement 
(p.  103)  that  the  Dutch  last  of  tonnage  was  24  cwt. ;  it  was  usually  taken 
as  equal  to  two  English  tons  of  lading,  although  it  was  not  really  quite 
so  much.  The  *  1«  ob  '  a  mile  conduct  money  (p.  139)  should  be  l^d. ; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  mistake  is  due  to  the  transcriber  or 
to  the  printer,  or  whether  it  is  a  clerical  error  by  the  writer  of  the  letter. 
Gibson's  reference  (p.  46  and  note)  to  *  Holmes's  ill  conduct '  is  not  to  his 
behaviour  in  the  action,  but  to  his  want  of  judgment  in  not  strengthen- 
ing his  squadron  with  that  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  returning  from 
the  Mediterranean,  passed  him  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  March  1672.  Holmes  kept  silent  as  to  his 
mission,  a  proceeding  which  his  contemporaries  attributed  to  a  desire  not 
to  share  prize  money  with  too  many  ships,  but  possibly  due  to  quite  other 
reasons.  M.  Oppenheim. 


The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Wheatley.  Vols. 
V.-VIII. ;  with  supplementary  volume,  Pe2)ysia?ia,  and  index  volume. 
(London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.     1895-9.) 

Mr.  Wheatley  has  finished  his  labour  of  love,  and  has  accomplished  it 
in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  at  a  cost  of  time  and  trouble  for  which  the 
least  that  is  due  to  him  in  return  is  an  unstinted  measure  of  thanks. 
Those  who  think  with  myself  that  the  admirable  edition  now  completed 
would  not  the  less  deserve  to  be  called  the  first  presentment  to  the  world 
of  Pepys  '  as  he  really  drew  his  portrait  by  day,'  if  the  half-dozen  cases  in 
which  the  editor  has  had  to  resort  to  asterisks  had  been  extended  to  a 
whole  dozen,  will  not  be  anxious  to  insist  too  much  on  a  kind  of  cavil 
which  it  is,  no  doubt,  easy  enough  to  make.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  safe  to 
say  that  from  this  point  of  view  also  the  present  edition  of  the  '  Diary  '  may 
be  regarded  as  definitive,  and  that  it  furnishes  all  the  material  required  for 
any  and  every  kind  of  study  applied  to  what  Mr.  Wheatley  calls  the 
*  microcosm  '  so  fully  elucidated  by  him,  including  even  that  which  very 
legitimately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Abernethy  Society. 

The  supplementary  collection  of  '  Pepysiana  '  which  forms  the  penulti- 
mate volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley 's  edition,  the  last  of  all  being  devoted  to  an 
invaluable  index,  contains  in  itself  an  extraordinary  amount  of  matter, 
and  will  be  readily  welcomed  even  by  those  who  have  already  enjoyed, 
and  profited  by,  the  same  author's  earher  volume,  '  Samuel  Pepys  and  the 
World  he  hved  in.'  One  can  only  regret  that  it  should  not  be  possible 
to  unite  all  these  pleasant  and  useful  additions  to  the  text  and  notes 
of  this  standard  edition  into  a  single  cor2ms.  For  while  no  reader 
of  Pepys  would  like  to  be  without  the  results  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  genealo- 
gical researches  and  the  information  collected  by  him  as  to  the  diarist's 
relations  and  family  (including,  and  for  more  reasons  than  one  appro- 
priately so,  the  domestic  servants  to  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys  would  in 
some  instances  have  given  such  very  different  '  characters  '),  neither  ought 
any  complete  edition  to  lack  a  classified  list  of  the  plays  seen  by  him  ; 
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and  so  with  other  matters.  The  personal  notes  which  fill  the  third 
chapter  of '  Pepysiana  '  are  themselves  full  of  variety.  Of  Pepys's  school  life 
at  St.  Paul's  and  his  college  life  at  Cambridge  little  or  nothing  is  known ; 
with  regard  to  the  latter  it  now  seems  conclusively  proved  that  he  was 
originally  admitted  at  Trinity  Hall,  although  Trinity  was  the  college 
which  according  to  his  will  was  to  be  offered  his  library  in  case  of  its  being 
declined  by  Magdalene.  As  to  his  early  business  days  in  London  and 
business  connexion  with  Sir  Edward  Montagu  (henceforth  '  my  lord ' 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter),  which  continued  even  after  (at  the 
end  of  1659)  he  had  obtained  a  clerkship  in  Sir  George  Downing's  office, 
Mr.  Firth  had  already  found  some  interesting  evidence  in  a  series  of  letters 
from  Pepys  to  his  patron,  preserved  among  the  Carte  papers  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  account  of 
Pepys's  early  life  founded  on  this  discovery  will  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Wheatley 
for  referring  to  it.  We  are  thus  brought  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
diary  itself,  in  the  course  of  which  Pepys  becomes  so  great  a  man  as  to 
ride  in  his  own  coach  and  entertain  noblemen  at  dinner,  and  to  occupy  a 
leading  position  in  the  permanent  civil  service  of  the  state,  while  a 
secretis  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Had  Pepys  carried  over  into  the  Restoration  age  the  political  senti- 
ments which  he  had  proposed  under  the  Commonwealth  ?  And,  as  to  his 
religions  opinions,  is  his  present  editor  justified  in  roundly  asserting  that 
'  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  a  puritan  '  ?  The  two  questions 
hardly  admit  of  being  answered  apart  from  each  other.  Nobody  would 
look  for  either  republican  or  monarchical  convictions  in  Pepys,  who, 
while  thoroughly  reasonable  as  well  as  generally  right-minded  in  his 
views  of  public  affairs,  shows  no  interest  in  the  principles  of  politics,  and 
whose  reading  hardly  lay  in  the  direction  of  authorities  likely  to  command 
his  assent  on  such  heads  as  these.  On  the  other  hand,  few  men  have  been 
gifted  with  quicker  and  truer  powers  of  observation  than  he,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities for  noting  the  signs  of  the  times  were  far  greater  than  those  of  an 
official  in  his  position  have  been  since  the  life  both  of  London  and  of  the  state 
has  ceased  to  be  focussed  in  the  court.  Mr.  Wheatley,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
shows  a  true  insight  into  Pepys's  real  opinion  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  in  the  earlier  years  of  Charles  II's  reign,  in  explaining  his  in- 
clination to  sell  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  to  which  his  fear  of  offend- 
ing Sandwich  (Montagu)  prevented  him  from  giving  way,  by  the  simple 
remark  :  '  He  was  always  doubtful  as  to  the  stability  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.'  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  during  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign  Charles  II  himself  was  of  no  very  different  way  of  thinking  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  general  considerations,  Pepys  must  have  been  much 
impressed  by  the  rumours  as  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  readiness  to 
put  everything  into  confusion  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  the  succession  of 
the  duke  of  York.  A  remarkable  passage  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  last  vo- 
lume of  the  '  Diary  ' :  '  He  [Mr.  Wren]  tells  me  that  he  is  really  persuaded 
that  the  design  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  by  bringing  the  state  into 
such  a  condition  as,  if  the  king  were  to  die  without  issue,  it  shall  upon  his 
death  break  into  pieces  again  ;  and  so  put  by  the  duke  of  York,  who  they 
have  disobliged,  they  know,  to  that  degree  as  to  despair  of  their  pardon.' 
And,  whatever  the  method  or  immediate  results  of  the  process,  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether,  supposing  his  own  interests  to  have  remained  untouched, 
Pepys  would  have  regretted  the  collapse  of  a  regi7ne  of  which,  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  by  quotations  from  the  '  Diary,'  he  clearly  perceived 
both  the  wickedness  and  the  weakness.  This  does  not  of  course  prove 
him  to  have  had  puritan  sympathies,  but  it  imphes  that  he  was  a  long 
way  from  feeling  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  reaction.  And  many 
incidental  touches  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Diary,'  which  show  that 
even  his  intellectual  sympathies  were  by  no  means  always  on  the  side 
befriended  by  the  church  and  the  stage.  On  witnessing  a  revival  of 
'Bartholomew  Fair'  in  1667,  he  records  his  enduring  admiration  of 
the  comedy  :  '  only  the  business  of  abusing  the  puritans  begins  to  grow 
stale,  and  of  no  use,  they  being  the  people  that,  at  last,  ivill  he  found  the 
loisest.''  And,  in  a  more  incidental  but  equally  significant  way,  he  shortly 
afterwards  reads  a  book  called  '  Five  Sermons  of  Five  Several  Styles,' 
and  concludes,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  express  design  of  the  author 
or  editor  of  the  specimen  discourses,  that  the  presbyterian  and  independent 
styles  are  the  best.  We  might  possibly  know  Pepys  even  better  than  we 
do,  if  he  had  confided  to  his  cipher  more  criticisms  of  books  which,  like  one 
of  William  Penn's,  he  might  have  felt  compelled  in  candour  to  praise, 
though  allowing  them  to  be  of  a  serious  sort  '  and  not  fit  for  everybody 
to  read.' 

Thus  a  blacker  and  heavier  cloud  seems  to  overhang  the  atmosphere 
in  which  Pepys  carries  on  the  game  of  his  personal  ambition,  varied  by 
his  recreations,  refined  and  otherwise,  and  the  wantonings  of  his  inconti- 
nence, than  even  the  troubles  experienced  by  the  civil  administration  of 
the  navy,  and  by  the  navy  itself.  To  the  latter  all-important  aspect  of 
the  *  Diary  '  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  on  the  present  occasion.  Not  a  few 
questions  which  still  remain  undecided  as  to  the  history  of  our  naval  ad- 
ministration might  have  been  set  at  rest  had  the  failure  of  Pepys's  eyesight, 
which  led  him  to  close  his  ciphered  journal  with  so  startUng  an  abrupt- 
ness, not  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  execution  his  plan  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  navy  at  large.  He  seems  to  have  left  many  volumes  of 
collections  for  the  purpose,  but  not  to  have  made  much  way  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  materials. 

Mr.  Wheatley's  chapters  on  '  London  and  Local  Allusions  '  and  on 
'  Folk-lore  and  Manners '  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure  and  interest  ; 
the  former  is,  however,  both  fuller  and  more  capable  of  extension  than 
the  latter.  For  not  only,  as  his  editor  acutely  remarks,  has  Pepys's  want  of 
imagination  caused  his  diary  to  be  silent  on  the  large  branch  of  folklore 
which  is  concerned  with  fairies  and  such  poetical  fictions  in  general,  but 
he  was  too  ambitious  of  rising  in  the  social  scale  to  pay  very  close  attention 
to  the  ways  and  manners  of  those  classes  which  for  such  purposes  best  repay 
study.  The  pleasant  life  of  his  own  class  in  London— pleasant  because 
of  the  judicious  apportionment  which  it  habitually  made  between  work 
and  recreation,  and  the  opportunities  of  finding  the  latter  so  easily  as  not 
to  make  it  more  toilsome  than  the  former— depicts  itself  in  every  page  of 
his  journals  ;  and  Mr.  Wheatley's  illustrations  enable  us  to  follow  it 
hither  and  thither  with  fresh  amusement.  The  combination  of  change 
and  familiarity,  in  which  for  many  lies  the  chief  charm  of  London  life, 
must  have  been  complete  in  the  eyes  of  an  hahitue—m  the  matter  of  busi- 

3  K  2 
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ness  as  well  as  of  pleasure — of  nearly  every  part  of  it  (see  the  list  of 
*  London  localities  '  in  'Pepysiana'),  and  the  river  was  his  highway  on 
errands  of  both  sorts.  As  for  relaxation  and  social  intercourse,  a  modern 
secretary  of  the  admiralty  may  be  a  man  of  many  clubs,  but  Pepys, 
according  to  another  list  furnished  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  knew  the  inside  of 
more  than  sixscore  London  taverns  and  inns. 

In  a  separate  chapter  Mr.  Wheatley  has  gathered  together  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  *  Diary '  itself,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  as  one 
of  his  appendices  he  has  reprinted  the  late  Mr.  John  Eglington  Bailey's 
most  interesting  paper  *  On  the  Cipher  of  Pepys's  Diary,'  which,  like  much 
that  proceeded  from  that  admirable  scholar's  indefatigable  pen,  was 
modestly  contributed  to  a  Manchester  publication.  Curiously  enough,  as 
Mr.  Wheatley  shows,  Pepys's  '  Diary,'  nearly  a  century  before  it  was  first 
deciphered  by  John  Smith  of  St.  John's,  was  by  Peter  Leicester  brought 
under  the  notice  of  his  friend,  that  distinguished  votary  of  shorthand  and 
charming  poet,  John  Byrom,  whose  own  '  Journal '  in  its  way  reflects  the 
writer  as  faithfully  as  the  '  Diary  '  reflects  Pepys.  Another  appendix  con- 
tains Pepys's  will,  and  the  series  concludes  with  some  curious  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Comminges,  French  ambassador  at  Whitehall  from 
1662j  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris.  Of  these  I  can  only 
cite  one,  designed  in  vindication  of  a  contemporary  of  Pepys,  who  in  his 
turn  has  perhaps  been  not  quite  fairly  judged  by  posterity  : — 

The  comte  de  Grammont  took  his  departure  to-day  with  his  wife.  .  .  .  He 
will  tell  you  a  hundred  things  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  put  in  writing, 
and  so  I  will  end  by  telling  you  that  he  is  mortally  afflicted  by  a  bad  turn  which 
has  been  done  him  with  the  king — taxing  him  with  being  a  blasphemer.  I  have 
known  him  long,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  subject  to  this  vice  ;  moreover.  I 
assure  you  that  he  has  not  learnt  it  here  ;  for  there  is  less  swearing  here  than 
anywhere  else,  and  I  have  known  4  gentlemen,  for  having  blasphemed  when 
drunk,  sentenced  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  to  pay  each  a  thousand  pieces  ;  of 
whom  two  were  not  liberated  till  a  long  time  afterwards,  not  having  been  able 
to  furnish  the  sum  but  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  their  friends. 

A.  W.  Ward. 

II  Minis tero  in  Spagna  e  il  Processo  del  Cardindle  Giulio  Alberoni. 
Da  A.  Professione.     (Turin  :  C.  Clausen.     1898.) 

The  author's  studies  on  the  earlier  portion  of  Alberoni's  career  are 
already  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Review.  In  the  present  monograph 
he  has  extended  his  plan  of  operations,  adding  to  his  running  commentary 
on  the  Carte  Farnesiane  the  results  of  his  researches  in  other  archives. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  previous  plan 
involved  what  may  be  termed  a  calendar  of  the  invaluable  letters  pre- 
served at  Naples.  The  story  of  the  Triple  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
has  been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  recent  years  that  a  newcomer 
finds  little  but  gleanings.  Nevertheless,  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
quoted  from  the  Nunziature  in  the  Vatican  archives,  and  from  Savoyard 
and  Genoese  envoys,  affords  much  interesting  illustration  of  Alberoni's 
policy  and  of  the  measures  of  his  opponents.  The  position  of  the 
Savoyard  government  has  previously  received  full  attention,  especially 
from   Carutti,   but  the  attitude  of  the  curia  towards  Alberoni  is  here 
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shortly  but  very  clearly  traced.  Nor  are  the  author's  negative  results 
without  their  importance,  for  diligent  inquirers  failed  to  ferret  out  any 
confirmation  of  the  alleged  negotiations  of  Alberoni  with  Ragotsky  and 
the  Porte.  More  unexpected,  perhaps,  to  many,  is  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Stockholm.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  made  some  slight  similar  inquiries  in  this  case,  with 
equally  little  satisfaction. 

Signor  Professione's  estimate  of  Alberoni  is  not  enthusiastic,  and  yet 
not  inappreciative.  He  gives  him  credit  for  the  skill  of  his  internal 
administration,  of  which  only  a  bare  outline  is  here  presented,  and  for  his 
genuine  Italian  patriotism.  It  is  not  difficult  to  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  *  Alberoni  had  all  the  ambition  of  a  EicheUeu,  all  the  flexibiUty 
and  versatility  of  a  Mazarin,  more  audacity  than  either,  but  also  less 
prudence  and  less  foresight.'  More  allowance  might,  however,  perhaps  be 
made  for  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  combination  which  wrecked 
Alberoni's  plans.  Unnecessary  space  seems  to  be  devoted  to  fixing  on 
Alberoni  the  responsibility  of  the  attack  on  Sardinia.  Responsible  he 
unquestionably  was,  but  he  was  probably  genuine  in  his  avowed  wish  to 
postpone  the  rupture  ;  and  the  author  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  his  ostensible  master,  the  duke  of  Parma. 
On  this  point  the  Carte  Farnesiane  might  have  been  more  effectively 
used.  Moreover,  was  not  the  cause  a  just  one  ?  The  peace  which  the 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt  guaranteed  to  Italy  was,  under  the  regime 
of  the  whigs  and  the  regent,  a  mockery  ;  and  a  breach  of  such  a  peace 
was  a  virtue  rather  than  a  crime.  We  are  apt  now  to  remember  only  the 
later  Bourbons  and  to  forget  the  ambitions,  and  even  the  power,  of 
Charles  VI ;  the  substitution  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  Charles  of  Spain 
in  the  Two  Sicilies  for  Austrian  tyranny  was  the  direct  result  of 
Alberoni's  policy.  The  cardinal's  trial  forms  a  farcical  afterpiece  to  a  very 
serious  drama.  Space  or  propriety  apparently  forbade  a  fuller  report,  but 
enough  is  given  to  throw  ridicule  upon  curia  and  crown,  and  to  raise  a 
reasonable  presumption  of  Alberoni's  innocence  on  any  serious  charge. 
No  pains  were  spared  to  blacken  the  defendant's  character  ;  the  depo- 
sitions of  Camilla  and  Giuseppe,  the  scabrous  tales  of  Mariquita  and 
Giovanna  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  affcdre  Alberoni. 

A  few  slips  require  correction.  '  Pchaut  and  Davenaut '  are  made  to 
do  service  for  '  Schaub  and  Davenant.'  '  Letters  relatin^^  to  Alberoni's 
arres  and  triad  '  is  at  first  sight  puzzling.  Patiilo  should  be  transliterated 
in  Italian  not  by  Patino,  but  by  Patigno.  E.  AhmstkoxXg. 

La  Legislation  Civile  dc   la  Bevolution    Franraise  [1789-1804].     Par 
P.  Sagnac.     (Paris:  Hachette.     1898.) 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  thesis  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  upon  the  French  Revolution  which  have  appeared  for 
many  a  long  year.     As  M.  Sagnac  observes, 

historians  have  studied  the  political  and  religious  work  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  they  have  more  or  less  neglected  its  social  work.  .  .  .  The  domain 
which  we  have  chosen  has  been  so  little  explored  that  no  work  has  been  able 
to  render  us   great   service.       On  the   civil  revolution    winch  took    place   ni 
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France  from  1789  to  1804  there  are  only  a  few  unauthoritative  pages  in  the 
different  histories  of  the  Kevolution  or  in  superficial  works.  A  single  question 
has  been  treated — the  transformation  of  the  old  land  system — but  the  authors 
who  have  studied  it  have  known  neither  the  contemporary  pamphlets  nor  the 
cahiers  of  the  states-general,  nor  the  papers  of  the  committees  of  the  assemblies, 
which  with  the  laws  and  reports  are  the  essential  documents. 

The  lacuna  has  been  felt  by  all  students  of  the  period,  but  we  confess 
that  we  should  never  have  expected  that  a  young  scholar  writing  a  thesis 
for  his  doctorate  would  have  been  able  to  fill  it  at  once  with  a  work  the 
solidity  and  finish  of  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  clear  that 
M.  Sagnac,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  is  destined  to  do  great  things 
for  the  study  of  French  history. 
The  code  civil  was  a  compromise. 

It  is  not  in  truth  a  homogeneous  code  ;  one  might  almost  say  that  it 
presents  two  codes  united  together  and  juxtaposed  rather  than  fused  together. 
It  restores  the  paternal  power,  leaves  to  the  legitimate  family  its  ancient 
privileges,  replaces  the  wife  in  a  narrow  state  of  dependence  on  the  husband, 
restores  to  the  proprietor  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of  his  goods  by  donation 
and  testament.  Without  disappearing,  equality  and  liberty  are  subordinated  to 
authoritj'.     The  old  principles  take  their  place  among  the  new  ones. 

The  code  was  in  fact  compiled  under  the  influence  of  a  juridical  reaction 
against  the  a  priori  philosophy  of  the  revolutionary  legists.  The  four 
draftsmen  made  no  secret  of  their  contempt  for  the  adventures  of  their 
predecessors  into  the  world  of  abstractions,  and  those  who  have  had 
Locre's  '  Proces-Verbaux '  will  be  the  first  to  appreciate  the  strength  of 
their  conservatism.  But  for  Napoleon  it  is  improbable  that  the  council 
of  state  would  have  tolerated  for  half  an  hour  the  proposal  for  divorce  by 
mutual  consent.  Whole  tracts  come  bodily  from  Pothier  and  D'Aguesseau. 
Of  philosophers  Montesquieu  is  quoted  frequently,  Bacon  once,  and  the 
sole  allusion  to  Bentham  (so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  discussions  on  the  code  j^enal.  '  Of  the  revolutionary 
law  the  draftsmen  admit  only  what  they  cannot  reject — the  secularisa- 
tion of  the  civil  state  and  divorce.  All  the  rest  is  a  compromise  between 
the  Eoman  law  and  the  customs.' 

The  aspiration  after  a  single  code  of  French  law  dates  as  far  back  as 
Louis  XI.  The  philosophers  and  the  great  jurisconsults  continually  gave 
it  utterance,  but  the  obstacles  were  enormous — divisions  between  province 
and  province,  class  and  class,  noble  lands  and  roturier  lands,  the  absence 
of  administrative  unity,  the  influence  of  the  catholic  church.  Even  in 
1789  each  province  claimed  its  own  privileges,  and  though  there  were 
many  who  demanded  legislative  unity  there  were  more  who  thought  that 
the  best  guarantee  for  liberty  was  a  revision  and  a  fortification  of  local 
custom.  But  the  logic  of  events  unified  France  and  set  speculators  to 
govern  her.  The  principles  which  animated  these  men  were  at  first 
individualistic  and  secular.  They  spoke  of  natural  rights,  they  valued 
disintegration,  they  desired  to  restore  the  human  unit  to  its  *  natural ' 
dignity.  Family,  class,  corporation,  church,  the  pressure  of  all  these 
bodies  was  too  great  to  be  borne.  But  by  degrees  these  principles  were 
transformed.  The  men  of  1793  reiterated,  it  is  true,  the  traditional  patter, 
adding  even,  in  the  declaration  of  rights  attached  to  the  constitution  of 
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that  year,  the  right  of  insurrection  to  the  old  list.  But  it  was  not  by  such 
ideas  as  these  that  Kobespierre  and  Cambaceres  were  governed.  For 
them  the  state  has  become  all-powerful  mainly  through  the  destruction  of 
all  intermediate  bodies.  Natural  rights  are  not  anterior  to  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  state  is  the  source  of  natural  rights.  The  state  creates  the 
right  of  property,  and  seeks  to  equalise  wealth,  exercising  its  influence  in 
the  direction  of  une  douce  mediocrite  pour  chacun.  The  state  must 
teach  morality,  establish  national  festivals,  change  or  even  invent 
religions. 

Superficially,  indeed,  no  contrast  appears  greater  than  that  between  the 
ideas  of  1789  and  the  ideas  of  1793.  But  in  reality  the  gulf  is  not  so  grecct 
as  it  seems,  and  it  escaped  the  notice  of  contemporaries.  For  the  ultimate 
end  as  conceived  for  the  individual  was  the  same,  liberty  and  equality,  and 
after  all  men  are  more  interested  in  what  is  to  happen  to  individuals  than 
in  the  agency  through  which  it  is  to  be  brought  about.  We  may  say,  then, 
that  from  1789  to  1795  equality  and  liberty  are  the  main  intellectual 
influences  at  work  upon  the  assemblies.  But  then  comes  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  authority,  which  culminates  in  the  Napoleonic  codes. 

The  force  of  this  reaction,  however,  must  not  be  overrated,  for  the  work 
of  the  revolutionary  legislation  was  not  wholly  fragile.  In  the  first  placo 
the  revolutionary  assemblies  completely  revolutionised  the  land  system. 
They  freed  the  land  and  they  divided  it.  They  freed  it  from  seigneurial 
and  even  from  certain  non-seigneurial  dues  and  servitudes,  and  though  the 
constituant  assembly  decided  upon  indemnifying  the  proprietor,  the  legis- 
lative and  the  convention  decided  otherwise.  The  tithe  too  was  abolished 
without  indemnity,  which  benefited  the  proprietors  alone,  and  was  a 
positive  disadvantage  to  the  farmers  and  the  labourers,  who  had  to  replace 
the  tithe  by  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  local  worship.  Again, 
the  Eevolution  divided  the  land.  Dupont  de  Nemours  said  that  the 
privileged  classes  possessed  four-fifths  of  the  meadows,  forests,  and  fish- 
ponds of  the  kingdom,  and  only  one-sixth  of  the  agricultural  land.  Arthur 
Young  said  that  small  proprietors  occupied  one-third  of  the  superficial 
area  of  the  kingdom.  About  half  the  country  was  possessed  by  200,000  or 
800,000  individuals,  and  a  fourth  belonged  to  the  corporations.  The 
Eevolution  *  declared  the  nation  proprietor  of  almost  all  these  corporate 
lands,  and  divided  them.'  It  also  introduced  a  law  of  succession,  which 
by  favouring  absolute  equality  among  the  heirs,  by  prohibiting  donations 
to  the  rich,  and  by  putting  the  greatest  possible  limitations  on  testa- 
mentary freedom,  powerfully  assisted  the  process  of  social  equalisation. 
The  consequences  were  far-reaching.  The  peasants  gained  immensely  ; 
the  bourgeois  acquired  church  lands  ;  a  large  class  of  new  proprietors  was 
enlisted  on  the  revolutionary  side,  and,  unnerved  by  the  spectre  of 
expropriation,  the  intruders  were  ready  to  bow  down  to  any  man  who,  like 
the  sovereign  of  Hobbes's  'Leviathan,'could  '  use  the  strength  and  means 
of  them  all  for  their  peace  and  common  defence.' 

In  the  second  place  the  Revolution  laid  the  basis  for  a  reorganisation 
of  the  family,  introducing  divorce,  limiting  paternal  power,  favourmg 
contractual  hberty,  putting  natural  children  on  an  equality  with  legitimate 
children,  and  secularising  the  acts  of  the  civil  state.  Here  much  of  its 
work  was  exaggerated  or  utopian  and  had  to  be  undone  or  modified,     liie 
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large  family  tribunal  which  the  convention  sought  to  substitute  for  the 
narrow  despotism  of  father  and  mother  was  no  innovation,  but  none  the 
less  it  was  chimerical.  The  lawyers  of  the  convention  borrowed  it  from 
a  Proven9al  statute  of  1491,  and  it  was  suited  to  a  clannish  age,  but  it 
was  as  much  an  anachronism  to  revive  it  under  a  regime  of  free  exchange, 
easy  communications  and  factories,  as  it  was  for  the  makers  of  Napoleon's 
commercial  code  to  suppose  that  the  ordinances  of  Colbert's  time  could 
regulate  commerce  in  an  age  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  reaction  against 
these  excesses  is  carefully  described  by  M.  Sagnac.  The  regime  dotal 
and  the  regime  de  la  communaute  were  destined  to  lie  down  side  by  side 
in  the  code,  the  married  woman  to  have  her  civil  rights,  while  divorce 
was  rendered  far  less  easy.  Napoleon's  well-known  contempt  for  women 
conspired  with  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  law,  with  catholic  ethics,  and 
with  patent  dictates  of  expediency  to  effect  these  results.  Nevertheless 
the  work  of  the  convention  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  law. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which  M.  Sagnac's 
book  proceeds.  It  is  at  once  legal,  political,  philosophical,  and  social  in 
its  treatment.  It  provides  the  inquirer  with  an  excellent  bibliography, 
and  should  be  consulted  by  all  serious  students  of  the  French  Revolution. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 


Life  of  Danton.    By  A.  H.  Beesly.      (London :    Longmans,  Green, 

&  Co.     1899.) 

'  Danton,'  says  Heinrich  von  Sybel,^ 

was  not  an  insignificant  man,  but  coarse  and  vulgar  ;  endowed  with  various 
gifts,  which  could  only  be  set  to  work  by  his  unbridled  sensuality.  As  long  as 
his  thirst  for  enjoyment  was  unslaked  he  was  indefatigable,  full  of  activity  and 
energy ;  ready  to  undertake  the  most  difficult  and  disagreeable  tasks,  to  undergo 
any  exertion,  and  to  commit  any  crime.  But  when  his  appetites  were  satisfied 
he  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse  ;  at  such  times  an  immovable  sluggishness 
and  apathetic  good  humour  took  possession  of  him ;  he  was  comfortable  and 
did  not  choose  to  be  disturbed.  .  .  .  He  possessed  neither  mental  nor  moral 
courage ;  for  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  can  inspire  the 
former,  and  the  latter  he  had  lost  in  sensual  indulgences.  .  .  .  He  had  as  little 
real  enthusiasm  for  any  political  system  as  any  one  of  his  friends.  .  .  .  He  de- 
spised the  pedants  and  popular  orators  who  troubled  themselves  about  principles. 
.  .  .  Danton  worked  for  actual  anarchy  more  from  love  of  pleasure  than  ambi- 
tion, and  used  no  other  means  than  his  armed  banditti. 

Such  is  the  description  of  Danton  given  by  a  sober  and  authoritative 
historian  :  it  represents  not  unfairly  the  popular  view  of  his  character, 
and  amply  justifies  those  who,  like  Mr.  Beesly,  would  have  us  reconsider 
the  evidence  against  the  great  demagogue.  It  is  only  natural  that 
Danton  should  have  met  with  something  less  than  justice.  The  chief 
author  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  man  who  facilitated,  even  if  he  did  not 
plan,  the  massacres  of  September,  who  rightly  or  wrongly  was  universally 
believed  to  have  received  the  money  of  the  court  while  remaining  falsely 
true  to  his  revolutionary  principles,  was  odious  to  all  royalists,  whether 

^  French  Revolution,  Eng.  tr.  i.  473,  500. 
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they  regretted  the  old  order  or  would  have  established  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  tragic  fate  of  men  who,  whatever  their  mistakes  and 
faults,  must  excite  sympathy  by  their  patriotism,  their  talents,  and  their 
youth,  weighs  heavily  in  the  scale  against  the  opponent  of  the  Girondins, 
held  up  as  he  is  to  the  execration  of  feeling  hearts  in  the  pages  of  Madame 
Koland.  Not  less  must  Jacobinical  admirers  of  Eobespierre  and  Saint- 
Just  condemn  the  victim  of  their  heroes,  while  all  who  believe  that 
there  is  in  politics  a  higher  law  than  that  of  expediency  have  some 
difficulty  in  divesting  themselves  of  prejudice  against  a  man  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  for  the  institution  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  against  a  politician  who  rarely  hesitated  to  avow 
the  principles  which  other  disciples  of  Machiavelli  are  content  to  apply. 
No  discordant  note  might,  therefore,  have  disturbed  the  chorus  of  detrac- 
tion had  not  Danton's  contempt  for  metaphysical  dogmas  excited  the 
sympathy  of  Comte,  from  whose  school  the  first  elaborate  vindication  of 
his  character,  that  of  Dr.  Bougeart,  proceeded.  In  England  Carlyle 
familiarised  his  readers  with  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  a  man  in 
whom  he  recognised  no  sham,  but  some  of  the  characteristics  of  his  own 
ideal  strong  man  or  hero.  Mr.  Beesly  continues  the  work  of  rehabilitation, 
and  introduces  the  English  public  to  the  researches  and  arguments  of  M. 
Bougeart,  and  of  the  still  more  devoted  champion  of  Danton's  fame  M. 
Perrinet.  Their  works  are  the  basis  of  his  interesting  and  skilful 
biography,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  henceforth  of  any  life  of 
Danton.  Much  that  Mr.  Beesly  urges  in  Danton's  favour  is  plausible, 
yet  he  would  have  been  more  persuasive  had  he  better  concealed  his 
bias.  He  attempts  to  prove  too  much,  and  his  partiality  arouses  the 
reader's  suspicion.  We  naturally  hesitate  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
an  advocate  who,  lynx-eyed  in  detecting  the  malevolence  and  falsehood 
of  witnesses  hostile  to  his  client,  accepts  too  indiscriminately  all  favour- 
able evidence. 

Girondins  and  Jacobins,  as  well  as  royalists  and  Fenillants,  if  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  opposed  to  Danton,  must  expect  scant  mercy  from 
Mr.  Beesly.  These  are  not  the  arts  which  obtain  a  verdict.  Mirabeau, 
Mallet  du  Pan,  the  Lameths,  Lafayette,  Madame  Roland  and  Barbaroux, 
even  Robespierre  and  Saint- Just  may  have  friends  among  the  jury.  Even 
the  impartial  reader,  if  such  a  one  there  be,  may  be  led  to  suspect  the 
judgment  or  the  fairness  of  a  writer  who  brands  men  as  knaves  and  traitors 
for  seeking  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  1791,  a  form  of  government  to 
which  they  and  all  their  countrymen  had  so  recently  sworn  allegiance. 

Mr.  Beesly  complains  of  the  rancour  with  which  Taine  '  ransacked 
the  rag  bags  of  history  for  materials  to  malign  Danton.'  He  has  himself 
given  a  fancy  portrait  of  Lewis  XVI  which  is  a  good  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  partial  and  uncritical  use  of  authorities— perhaps  as  an 
effective  way  of  impressing  on  his  readers  that  not  every  statement  for 
which  chapter  and  verse  can  be  cited  is  to  be  accepted  as  proved.  Yet, 
after  giving  due  weight  to  everything  advanced  in  Danton's  favour  by  his 
admirers,  we  may  still  accept  Taine's  account  -  as  substantially  just  to 
Danton  the  statesman,  if  not  to  Danton  the  man. 

Mr.  Beesly  and  his  French  predecessors  have  proved  that  Danton 
-  La  Revolution,  iii.  174  et  seq. 
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was  not  before  1789  a  penniless  lawyer  of  bad  character  who  married  a 
barmaid  and  lived  on  the  doles  of  the  bar-keeper  her  father.  They  have 
shown  that  there  probably  was  little  foundation  for  the  almost  universal 
belief  in  his  venality,  and  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  stories 
of  his  debaucheries  and  profusion.  But  these  are  charges  which  affect 
the  man  and  not  the  politician,  for  even  if  he  was  bribed  part  of  the 
accusation  is  that  he  pocketed  the  money  and  went  his  own  way.  His 
advocates  are  more  concerned  to  show  that  that  way  was  the  right 
way,  and  in  this  they  are  less  successful.  The  most  serious  counts  in 
the  indictment  against  him  are  that,  whether  or  not  their  originator, 
he  might  have  prevented  the  massacres  of  September ;  that  he  more  than 
any  other  man  organised  the  Keign  of  Terror — if  the  monster  he  created 
turned  upon  and  rent  him,  this  does  not  mitigate  his  responsibility — that 
it  was  his  policy  which  converted  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
and  liberties  of  France  into  a  war  of  aggrandisement  and  plunder.  France, 
he  said,  must  gain  her  '  natural  boundaries,'  and  the  provinces  annexed 
must  pay  the  cost  of  their  conquest.  Lastly,  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
scrupulous about  the  means  by  which  his  ends  might  be  obtained,  without 
the  only  excuse  for  such  Machiavellianism,  a  fanatical  faith  in  those  ends. 
Of  these  charges  that  which  concerns  the  massacres  of  September 
is  the  only  one  which  Mr.  Beesly  seriously  attempts  to  meet,  and  that  not 
very  conclusively.  Roland's  miserable  apology  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, quoted  by  Mr.  Beesly  (p.  123),  damns  himi,  but  in  no  way 
excuses  Danton.  It  has  been  proved  by  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux  and  other 
historians  that  the  carefully  organised  massacres  were  no  spontaneous 
and  irresponsible  outburst  of  popular  vengeance  and  unreasoning  appre- 
hension, while  the  victims  described  by  the  austerely  virtuous  Roland  as 
*  those  who  had  been  too  long  spared  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  and  whose 
immediate  death  was  demanded  by  the  dangers  of  the  hour,'  were  Inany  of 
them  old  men  and  women,  priests  and  Swiss  guards,  whose  only  crime 
had  been  loyalty  to  their  employer.  Mr.  Beesly  urges  that  Danton  did 
not  interfere  because  an  attempt  to  save  the  prisoners  would  have  led  to 
a  conflict  with  the  commune,  to  a  civil  war  in  Paris  fatal  to  the  republic. 
This  might  be  a  valid  excuse  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  took  no  part 
in  preparing  for  the  massacres,  that  he  expressed  disapproval  of  them  at 
the  time,  or  made  any  effort  to  prevent  them  by  using  his  undoubtedly 
great  influence  with  the  sections  and  the  commune.  But  both  his  acts 
and  his  words  point  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  When  the  alarmed 
assembly  insisted  that  some  precautions  should  be  taken,  as  Lazouski  and 
Fournier  were  setting  out  with  their  band  of  cut-throats  to  make  away 
with  the  prisoners  at  Orleans,  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  who  entrusted 
the  protection  of  the  victims  to  Fournier  himself.  He  proposed  the 
search  for  arms  and  the  arrest  of  suspected  persons.  He  sent  for  the 
prison  lists  and  liberated  many  prisoners.  On  30  Aug.  he  exclaimed 
in  the  assembly,  '  The  royalists  are  many,  the  republicans  are  few  ; 
the  royalists  must  be  cowed.'  When  the  massacres  began  he  angrily 
refused  to  concern  himself  with  the  prisoners.  Danton  was  to  prove 
before  he  died  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  humane  emotions,  and  his 
nature  was  too  strong  and  too  sane  to  yield  to  the  delirium  of  slaughter ; 
but  that  he  should  have  made  a  boast  of  the  murder  of  the  brave  and 
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honest  Mandat  on  10  Aug.  proves  him  to  have  been  utterly  unscrupu- 
lous. He  had  read  in  his  Machiavelli  that  the  sons  of  Brutus  must  not 
be  spared  if  the  republic  is  to  be  securely  founded,  that  it  is  wise— nay, 
even  in  the  end  merciful — to  cow  your  enemies  by  some  great  and  notable 
execution.  By  the  massacres  the  royahsts  were  terrorised,  the  sections 
which  were  disposed  to  resist  the  commune  intimidated,  the  assembly 
paralysed,  and  electors  hostile  to  the  Jacobins  frightened  away  from 
the  polls.  Great  crime  though  it  was,  the  bloodshed  of  September  may 
perhaps  admit  of  justification  as  a  political  expedient.  The  Reign 
of  Terror  may  with  good  reason  have  appeared  to  Danton  as  an  alter- 
native not  to  the  honest  trial  of  an  impossible  constitution,  but  to  the 
continuation  of  anarchy,  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies,  the  triumph  of 
the  foreigners  and  emigres,  and  the  restoration  amid  bloodshed  and 
proscriptions  of  the  old  order.  He  at  least  seems  to  have  understood  that 
when  once  a  strong  government  was  established  cruelty  was  no  longer 
politic.  The  other  Terrorists  were  men  of  third-rate  ability  and  were 
blinded  by  their  fanaticism  or  their  crimes.  Danton  saw  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Mountain  to  be  humane  to  the  Girondins  and  to  all 
sincere  republicans.  It  was  far  from  being  the  case  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Reign  of  Terror  alone  secured  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  common  enemy  ;  for  if  the  people  submitted  to  the  Terrorists  it  was 
from  the  conviction  thab  unanimity  was  necessary  to  hurl  back  the 
invaders.  So  long  as-the  frontiers  were  threatened  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  to  provoke  a  civil  war.  As 
soon  as  the  external  danger  was  past  France  rose  against  the  men  of  the 
Terror.  There  were,  it  is  true,  limits  even  to  the  most  patriotic  endurance  ; 
yet  it  was  only  in  desperation,  because  the  Jacobins  insisted  on  support- 
ing the  Maratists,  that  Lyons  made  common  cause  with  the  royalists, 
and  that  Toulon  admitted  the  English.  This  is  another  proof  that  it 
would  have  been  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  listen  to  Danton  when  he  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Might  he  not  have  done  so  with  greater  energy,  with  greater  boldness 
and  persistency,  and  by  so  doing  have  carried  the  people  with  him 
and  have  stirred  to  action  the  inert  and  cowardly  majority  of  the  con- 
vention ?  His  biographer  thinks  that  he  was  foredoomed  to  defeat  in  the 
struggle  against  Robespierre,  and  that  he  had  placed  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  remaining  outside  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But 
Mr.  Beesly  does  not  mention  that  which  probably  told  against  him 
more  than  all  else,  the  distrust  with  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  he  was 
regarded,  and  the  confidence  inspired  among  the  Jacobins  by  the 
*  incorruptible  '  Robespierre.  II  est  perilleux,  remarks  Quinet,  de  /aire 
ouvertement  parade  de  ses  vices.  Les  Jiommes  rciinis  se  raugeront 
toiijoursy  enpuhlic,  du  cote  de  la  vertu  qui  saffichc.       P.  F.  Willekt. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.      By   Captain   Mahan,   D.C.L.,   LL.D.      Second 
Edition,  revised.     (London  :  Sampson  Low,  !\larston,  .*c  Co.     1899.) 

A  REVISED  edition  of  this  important  work  has  been  issued,  as  is  explained 
by  the  author  in  the  preface,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  '  two  principal 
criticisms  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  presentation  of  Nelson,'  though  of 
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these  only  one  has  cAused  any  considerable  amplification  of  the  text. 
The  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Life  of  Nelson '  was  the 
signal  for  a  revival  of  the  much-debated  question  of  Nelson's  treatment  of 
the  Neapolitan  Jacobins  in  1799.  Captain  Mahan's  conclusions  were 
vigorously  attacked  by  Mr.  Badham  in  the  English  Historical  Keview 
for  April  1898,  and  also  by  Signor  Lemmi  in  a  monograph  entitled  *  Nelson 
e  Caracciolo.'  ^  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
hitherto  unnoticed  and  unpublished  was  discovered,  and  a  new  edition 
of  Captain  Mahan's  work  became  essential  in  view  of  the  fresh  light  which 
has  been  thrown  on  this  obscure  question.  The  author,  being  neither  an 
Englishman  nor  an  Italian,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  the  various 
dramatis  pcrsoiiae  of  this  particular  episode,  is  eminently  adapted  to  form 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  opinion  of  Nelson's  behaviour  during  the  trying 
and  difficult  time  following  on  the  conclusion  of  the  capitulation  with  the 
rebels  by  Euflfo  on  23  June  1799.  The  masterly  fashion  in  which  he  has 
sifted  the  evidence,  much  of  which  is  quite  untrustworthy,  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  defence  of  Nelson's  conduct. 

Those  who  have  accused  Nelson  of  gross  treachery  towards  the 
Jacobin  garrisons  have  largely  built  up  their  case  on  a  statement  contained 
in  Sacchinelli's  Memoirs  of  Ruffo  to  the  effect  that  the  cardinal  was 
assured  on  26  June  by  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  on  behalf  of  Nelson 
that  the  latter  did  '  not  oppose  the  execution  of  the  capitulation.' 
Sacchinelli  also  gives  in  his  appendix  a  facsimile  of  the  gviarantee,  which 
he  asserts  to  be  in  Troubridge's  *  own  hand,'  declaring  that  Nelson  would 
not  *  oppose  the  embarkation  of  the  rebels  and  of  the  people  who  compose 
the  garrison  of  the  castles  Uovo  and  Nuovo.'  ^  It  is  this  point  which  one 
of  Captain  Mahan's  opponents  has  taken  as  a  test  case  between  their 
rival  opinions,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  dwell  briefly  on  it. 

On  26  June  Ball  and  Troubridge  visited  Ruffo  on  a  mission  clearly 
defined  by  Nelson's  letter  of  26  June  :  '  I  send  once  more  Captains  Trou- 
bridge and  Ball  to  arrange  with  your  eminency  everything  relative  to  an 
attack  on  St.  Elmo.'  ^     Sacchinelli,  however,  states 

that  Troubridge  wrote  with  his  own  hand  this  declaration,  but  would  not  sign 
it,  saying  that  they  had  been  charged  and  accredited  with  the  letter  of  24  June 
to  treat  by  voice  concerning  military  operations,  and  not  at  all  in  writing  affairs 
pertaining  to  diplomacy.'  ^ 

Sacchinelli  is  right  when  he  states  that  Troubridge  said  that  he  was  only 
entitled  to  treat  verbally  concerning  military  operations,  but  is  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  Troubridge  derived  his  powers  from  Hamilton's 
letter  of  24  June,  for  this  had  been  superseded  by  Nelson's  definite  com- 
mission of  26  June.  On  the  24th  the  two  captains  were  empowered  to 
explain  Nelson's  sentiments  to  Ruffo,  whereas  their  mission  of  the  26th 
was  purely  military,  and  any  verbal  assurance  of  theirs  that  Nelson 
would  not  oppose  the  capitulation  (if  there  were  any  good  evidence  of  their 
ever  having  made  such  statement)  would   be  valueless,  as   not  coming 

'  Florence,  1898. 

"^  Sacchinelli,  p.  256.  The  facsimile  is  not  in  Troubridge's  writing.  Therefore 
either  Sacchinelli  is  not  telling  the  truth  or  he  was  not  present  at  the  interview  ;  in 
either  case  his  evidence  loses  much  of  its  importance. 

=*  Nicolas,  iii.  394,  ^  Sacchinelli,  p.  25G. 
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within  the  scope  of  their  instructions.  It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  this  question  again  in  view  of  its  having  been  so  exhaustively 
and  clearly  dealt  with  by  Captain  Mahan,  if  it  were  not  that  his  oppo- 
nents refuse  to  recognise  what  should  appear  conclusive  to  an  unbiassed 
person.  Mr.  Badham  printed  the  extract  from  Nelson's  letter  of  2G  June 
without  mentioning  the  limiting  and  defining  words  *  to  arrange  with 
your  eminency  everything  relative  to  an  attack  on  St.  Elmo,'  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  completely  change  the  situation.^ 

Other  evidence  adduced  by  Captain  Mahan's  assailants  is  equally  un- 
trustworthy. Minichini's  verbale,  for  instance,  is  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  view  that  Nelson  led  Ruffo  and  the  Jacobins  to  believe  that  he  was 
supporting  the  execution  of  the  capitulation.  This  document  states  that 
the  garrison  of  Uovo  was  called  together  on  the  26th,  and  asked  to  decide 
whether  they  wished  '  to  embark  for  Toulon  or  remain  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation.'  '^  But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  the 
fact  that  Uovo  was  apparently  taken  over  by  the  British,^  in  which  case 
Minichini  had  no  business  to  be  there  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  suspicious, 
granting  that  Minichini  did  take  over  the  fort  from  the  Jacobins,  why  should 
it  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  demand  permission  to  visit  it  from  Nelson 
on  28  June  ?^  The  inclusion  of  such  documents  as  this  verbale  and  the 
alleged  facsimile  in  Sacchinelli's  work  renders  it  necessary  to  test  with 
great  care  evidence  which  writers  of  the  *  Italianissimi '  school  and 
others  have  accepted  without  reserve.  Pepe  is  appealed  to  as  one  of  the 
garrison  of  Nuovo,  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Ruffo's  hands." 
Ricciardi  and  Davanzati  in  their  memorial  to  Nelson  declare  that  British 
troops  occupied  the  Porta  Reale  of  Castel  Nuovo  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  capitulation.^*^  Now  this  statement  is  impossible,  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  such  occupation  by  either  Foote  or  Ruffo  in  their  correspondence, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  marines  could  have  been  procured,  the 
*  Mutine  '  and  *  Perseus  '  being  away,  and  the  '  Sea  Horse  '  under  orders 
for  Palermo.^ ^ 

Another  point  on  which  Captain  Mahan  is  in  direct  conflict  with  his 
critics  is  the  interpretation  of  the  correspondence  between  Ruffo  and 
Nelson  of  26  June.  On  24  June  Nelson  drew  up  a  declaration  to  the 
Jacobin  garrisons  in  this  form  : — 

Eear-Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  K.B.,  commander  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  acquaints  the  rebellious  subjects  of  his  SiciHan 
majesty  in  the  Castles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo  that  he  will  not  permit  them  to 
embark  or  quit  those  places.  They  must  surrender  themselves  to  his  majesty's 
royal  mercy.^'^ 

This  produced  a  counterblast  from  Ruffo,  in  which  he  threatened  that  in 
the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  capitulation  he  would  withdraw  his  troops 
and  would  leave  the  EngHsh  '  to  conquer  the  enemy  with  their  own 
forces.'  ^^     Nelson— who  had  no  liking  for  the  unenviable  task  of  reducing 

*  English  Historical  Review,  xiii.  275.  "  Sacchineni.  p.  2o7. 

'  Nelson  to  Keith,  27  June  :  Nicolas,  iii.  393.  '  If^id.  iii.  394. 

"  English  Historical  Review,  xiii.  271 ;  Pepe,  Memorie,  i.  84. 

5»  H.  M.  Williams,  Sketches  of  Manners  in  the  French  Republic,  ii.  325. 

"  Helfert,  Fabrizio  Ruffo,  p.  432.  ''  Nicolas,  iii.  380. 

"  Sacchinelli,  pp.  254-5. 
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the  castles  and  of  restfaining  the  lazzaroni  in  their  career  of  licence  and 
bloodshed — was  thus  obliged  to  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the  ques- 
tion till  the  arrival  of  further  definite  orders  from  Palermo.  He  accord- 
ingly informed  Ruffo  on  26  June  that  he  would  prolong  the  armistice, 
which  he  all  through  carefully  distinguishes  from  the  capitulation.^'* 

Pending  the  arrival  of  further  instructions  from  Palermo  the  question 
now  enters  on  a  new  phase.  Ruffo  and  Nelson  turn  their  attention  to  the 
important  question  of  the  reduction  of  St.  Elmo.  Ruffo  writes  on  25 
June — 

The  letter  to  the  castles  will  have  gone  by  this  time,  and,  if  there  is  any  hope 
that  they  (the  rebels)  will  surrender  at  discretion,  it  may  succeed.^^  .  .  .  I  there- 
fore beg  your  excellency  to  disembark  1,200  men,  whom  it  would  be  well  to 
place  in  a  position  to  proceed  afterwards  against  St.  Elmo.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.^" 

To  this  Nelson  replies  as  follows  : — 

I  send  once  more  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  to  arrange  with  your 
eminency  everything  relative  to  an  attack  on  St.  Elmo ;  whenever  your  army 
and  cannon  are  ready  to  proceed  against  it  I  will  land  1,200  men  to  go  with 
them  under  the  present  armistice.^' 

Later  on  in  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  bad  news  from  Capua, 
Ruffo  renews  his  demand  for  assistance  in  even  more  urgent  terms. 

Behold,  your  excellency,  how  necessary  the  troops  are  which  you  could  dis- 
embark to  put  an  end  to  the  Naples  business  and  not  leave  the  country  to  ruin. 
I  hand  over  to  your  excellency  the  disposition  of  everything,  and  you  may 
commit  your  orders  to  the  captain-general,  Duca  della  Salandra,  but  the  assist- 
ance must  be  immediate. ^"^ 

The  cardinal's  persistence  was  rewarded  by  the  disembarkation  of  1,300 
men  under  Troubridge  and  Ball  on  27  June,  who  were  united  with 
500  Russians  and  a  body  of  royalists  for  the  attack  on  St.  Elmo.^^ 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  now  before  us  ? 
On  the  25th  we  find  Nelson  and  Ruffo  in  direct  conflict ;  on  the  26th 
they  are  collaborating  in  apparent  harmony — in  other  words,  some  inodus 
Vivendi  must  have  been  arranged  between  them.  Nelson  had  definitely 
declared  that  he  would  not  recognise  the  capitulation  ;  Ruffo  had  insisted 
on  its  execution.  Who  was  to  give  way  ?  Not  Nelson,  for  he  knew 
Ruffo  to  have  exceeded  his  powers. ^^  The  cardinal  on  the  other  hand 
knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  as  is  shown  by  his  behaviour  on 
24  June.  Sacchinelli  says  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day  Ruffo  was 
expecting  the  English  squadron.^^  How  was  it  that  the  cardinal  alone 
knew  of  this  fact  when  all  the  rest  of  Naples  was  amazed  to  see  the  sails 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  offing  ?    It  could  only  be  because  he  had  that 

'^  Nicolas,  iii.  384-5. 

'■"'  This  proves  that  Nelson's  declaration  of  24  June  was  sent  to  the  castles. 

'«  Euffo  to  Nelson,  26  June :  Add.  MS.  34944,  f.  238. 

'■  Nicolas,  iii.  394.  '«  Add.  MS.  34944,  f.  250. 

'"  Nelson  to  Keith,  27  June :  Nicolas,  iii.  393. 

-"  Euft'o's  instructions  of  29  April  forbidding  him  to  treat  with  the  rebels  were 
sent  to  Nelson  to  be  communicated  to  Troubridge ;  Acton  to  Hamilton,  28  June, 
Egerton  MS.  2640,  f.  280b. 

2'  Sacchinelli,  p.  248. 
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morning  received  a  letter  from  the  queen,  dated  the  21st,  in  which  she 


Nelson  and  his  whole  fleet  will  arrive  eitlier  at  the  same  time  as  or  before 
this  letter  of  mine.  Unless  the  other  two  [i.e.  Uovo  and  Nuovo]  do  not  sur- 
render immediately  and  without  conditions  to  the  intimations  of  Admiral  Nelson 
they  will  be  taken  by  storm.-- 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Euffo  knew  that  Nelson  was  close  at  hand 
on  the  24th,  and  that  he  would  oppose  the  capitulation.  Why,  then,  did 
he  not  at  once  set  about  putting  the  treaty  into  effect  before  Nelson 
arrived,  if  he  was  really  anxious  that  it  should  be  carried  out  ? 

The  definite  instructions  from  the  court  at  Palermo,  in  accordance 
with  which  Nelson  seized  the  prisoners  on  the  polacres,  arrived  in  Naples 
on  28  June.     As  Acton  writes  on  the  25th  to  Hamilton, 

whatever  intimation  Lord  Nelson  shall  think  fit  to  make,  the  cardinal  is  to 
abide  by  it,  and  every  precedent  is  to  be  void  and  without  efifect.  His  majesty 
confides  entirely  in  the  operations  which  Lord  Nelson  shall  think  convenient  to 
determine  for  the  reddition  of  St.  Elmo  and  Gaeta  and  that  of  the  castells  with 
the  rebels,  which  last,  however,  are  to  have  no  conditions  but  rely  and  depend 
only  in  his  majesty's  mercy .^" 

It  has  been  denied  that  Nelson  had  viceregal  powers,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  superseded  Euffo  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  no  written  commission,  or  he  would  have  produced 
it  in  the  course  of  his  celebrated  interview  with  Euffo  on  board  the  *  Fou- 
droyant '  on  25  June ;  but,  as  is  admitted  by  Professor  Villari  and  Signor 
Lemmi,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  had  sufficient  verbal  authorisation. 
Captain  Mahan's  treatment  of  this  point  is  perhaps  a  little  meagre,  since 
he  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  demolition  of  the  charges  which 
his  critics  have  produced  against  Nelson. 

Mr.  Badham  ingeniously  uses  Acton's  letter  of  1  August  to  prove 
'  that  Nelson  did  not  leave  Palermo  with  authority  to  arrest  Euffo,  but 
received  it  only  on  30  June.'  -^     What  does  Acton  say  in  this  letter  ? 

Your  lordship's  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  observations  on  these  events,  on  your 
arrival  in  Naples  Bay,  rose  his  majestj^'s  suspicions.  ...  It  was  in  your  lord- 
ship's power  to  arrest  the  cardinal  and  send  him  to  Palermo.  .  .  .  The  cardinal 
yielded  to  your  wise  and  steady  declarations.'-' ' 

The  word  *  rose '  here  does  not,  as  Mr.  Badham  states,  mean  '  first 
raised,'  but  obviously  '  heightened  '  or  *  increased.'  Thus  it  is  impossible 
to  argue  from  it,  as  he  does,  that  the  king  could  not  have  suspected  Euftb 
before  the  receipt  of  news  from  Nelson.  Moreover  the  contrary  is  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  a  letter  written  to  the  cardinal  by  Ferdinand  on  20  June  : 
'  It  is  said  that  when  the  castles  surrender  the  rebels  in  them  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  safe  and  sound.  ...  I  do  not  believe  this,'  &c.-*^     On 

-■-  The  Queen  to  Euffo,  21  June  ;  Dumas,  v.  181-2. 

2=*  Egerton  MS.  2640,  f.  268. 
■     -»  English  Historical Eeview,  xiii.  262.  Sir  John  Acton  invariably  wrote  in  broken 
English.     Dumas  speaks  of  his  style  as  '  Anglo-Lazzarone.' 

■"  Nicolas,  vii.  App.  p.  186. 

-«  Dumas,  iv.75.  For  further  proofs  placing  this  matter  beyond  doubt  see  Acton's 
letter  of  25  June,  12  noon,  itifra,  p.  802. 
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24-25  June  Acton  received  a  letter  from  Ruffo,  dated  the  21st,  in  which 

the  cardinal  speaks  of  the  '  immense  danger  of  the  city '  from  the  guns  of 
St.  Elmo,  and  also  of  the  plundering  of  houses  by  the  Sanfedisti  and 
Aehmet's  Turks,  which,  he  says,  has  driven  all  respectable  people  into  the 
country.  Most  significant,  however,  is  the  passage  in  which  he  hints  at 
the  possibility  of  his  coming  to  terms  with  the  rebels :  *  It  seems  that 
these  considerations  may  render  us  clement  with  the  rascals  shut  up  in 
the  castles  and  compassionate  towards  the  many  hostages  who  are  im- 
prisoned in  them.'  ^^  The  situation  is  summed  up  thus  by  Acton  on 
20  June :  *  The  cardinal  seems  in  a  disagreeable  position.  His  majesty 
on  this  circumstance  especially  accepts  of  the  kind  offer  of  Lord  Nelson 
to  present  himself  before  Naples  and  procure  the  intimation  for  sur- 
rendering.' 2^ 

Before  the  departure  of  Nelson  from  Palermo  on  21  June  an  informal 
council  was  hastily  summoned,  at  which  some  such  plan  of  action  was 
decided  on  as  is  described  in  the  queen's  letter  to  Ruffo  of  21  June.^^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  Acton's  statement  of  1  August :  *  It 
was  in  your  lordship's  power  to  arrest  the  cardinal  and  send  him  to 
Palermo.'  That  Nelson  possessed  such  powers  is  shown  from  another 
letter  of  Acton's  (27  June),  enclosing  '  orders  for  seizing  the  cardinal, 
in  case  that  he  should  not  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty  for  coming  to 
Palermo  immediately.'  ^^ 

On  23  June  Acton  had  written  to  Hamilton  showing  clearly  that  some 
definite  result  was  expected  from  Nelson's  mission  to  Naples. 

If  time  and  a  prolongation  allows  it  Lord  Nelson  will  be  there,  and  we  hope 
in  him  for  a  relief  of  what  is  against  his  majesty's  dignity  and  interest.  The 
cardinal  alone  ought  to  send  the  treaty  to  the  king  for  his  majesty's  approba- 
tion.-'i 

On  28  June  letters  arrived  from  Palermo  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
viceregal  powers  of  Nelson.  They  were  three  in  number,  viz.  (a)  from 
the  queen  to  Lady  Hamilton,  {b)  from  Acton  to  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  (c)  from  the  king  to  Lord  Nelson,  all  three  dated  25  June.^^     The 

-"  ArcMvio  storico  per  le  provincie  7tapoletane,  1883,  p.  652.  The  queen  mentions 
this  letter  in  writing  to  Lady  Hamilton  on  25  June.  ♦  The  cardinal  has  gone  without 
writing  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  this  month.  Even  to-day  he  does  so  very  vaguely 
to  the  general,  and  to  ourselves  not  at  all.  .  .  .  He  says  nothing  of  the  operations,  and 
vaguely  mentions  the  persons  he  has  put  in  office,  of  whom  several  are  guilty,  doubtful, 
and  inadmissible  '  (Egerton  MS.  1616).  Cf.  also  Acton  to  Hamilton,  25  June :  '  He 
[the  cardinal]  says  only  in  a  letter  to  me  that  he  has  caused  people  to  treat  for  the 
reddition  of  St.  Elmo  and  the  other  castles.  .  .  .  He  speaks  of  clemency  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  changing  the  former  system  with  any  novelty.  In  short,  we  find 
what  we  expected  '  (Egerton  MS.  2640,  f.  268b). 

28  Add.  MS.  34912,  f.  40. 

^^  Nelson  to  Keith,  27  June  :  '  On  the  21st  I  went  on  shore  for  two  hours,  saw 
their  majesties  and  General  Acton,  who  repeated  to  me  what  the  general  had  wrote 
(but  which  I  had  not  received)  to  request  that  I  would  instantly  go  into  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  endeavour  to  bring  his  Sicilian  majesty's  affairs  in  that  city  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion.'    Nicolas,  iii.  391-2. 

3»  Egerton  MS.  2640,  f.  276.  ^i  j^i^^  f^  265b. 

^-  The  existence  of  the  letter  from  the  king  to  Nelson  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages  in  the  other  letters :  (a)  The  queen  to  Lady  Hamilton  25  June  (British 
Museum,  Egerton  MS.  1616,  f.  35).     '  The  king  incloses  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting 
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last  of  these  is,  unfortunately,  not  known  to  be  still  in  existence,  but  its 
contents  can  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  letters  of  Queen  Caroline 
and  Acton. 

The  queen's  letter  of  June  25  is  very  emphatic. 

Here  are  the  conditions  which  we  submit  to  the  excellent  judgement,  heart, 
and  head  of  our  dear  Admiral  Nelson.  ...  To  treat  with  such  rebels  is  impos- 
sible ;  it  must  be  put  an  end  to.  .  .  .  The  rebel  patriots  must  lay  down  their 
arms  and  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  Then,  in  my 
opinion,  an  example  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  leaders.  .  .  .  Finally,  my 
dear  lady,  I  recommend  Lord  Nelson  to  treat  Naples  as  if  it  were  a  rebelhous 
Irish  town.  ...  I  recommend  to  you,  therefore,  my  dear  lady,  the  greatest 
firmness,  vigour,  and  severity  ;  oiu-  future  tranquillity  and  position  depend  upon 
it.^'^ 

The  commands  of  the  king  are  very  clearly  stated  in  Acton's  letter  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton  (which  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the  queen's), 
especially  in  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  rebels  was  concerned.  The 
capitulation  is  to  be  of  no  effect,  and  the  king  definitely  orders  the 
cardinal  to  abide  by  '  whatever  intimation  Lord  Nelson  shall  think  proper 
to  make.  .  .  .'  The  rebel  garrisons  *  are  to  have  no  conditions,  but  rely 
and  depend  only  in  his  majesty's  mercy,'  and  '  in  that  number  of  rebels 
are  comprehended  all  the  armed  scoundrels  in  the  castells,  all  the  people 
of  their  ridiculous  government  and  the  refugees  in  those  castells  who 
are  or  employed  or  advising  and  regulating  Jacobins  of  that  infamous 
party.'  ^^ 

It  has  been  objected  that  Nelson  could  not  have  received  instructions 
from  the  king  on  the  28th  with  regard  to  the  capitulation,  as  the  court 
did  not  know  of  its  terms.^''  But  on  22  June  Thurn  sent  the  text  of  the 
capitulation  to  General  Acton,  w^th  the  observation  that  it  was  'in  no 
sense  advantageous,'  and  its  arrival  in  Palermo  on  or  before  26  June  is 
proved  by  Acton's  writing  to  Hamilton  on  that  day,  saying :  '  We  have 
received  at  last  the  infamous  convention  made  by  the  cardinal  for  the 
Jacobins  at  Naples  under  the  pretence  of  capitulating  for  the  reddition  of 
the  castells.'  ^^ 

That  Euffo  exceeded  his  powers  in  concluding  the  capitulation  was 
first  proved  by  Dr.  Hiiffer  ('Die  neapolitanische  Repubhk  des  Jahres 
1799  '),  whose  conclusions  are  affirmed  by  two  letters  written  to  Hamilton 
by  Acton  from  Palermo  on  25  and  28  June  respectively.  In  the  latter  we 
learn  that 

when  the  cardinal  went  to  Calabria  for  raisin  (sic)  there  in  January  last  a 
necessary  insurrection  in  favour  of  his  majesty  he  might  have  from  the  king  a 

for  the  dear  admiral.'  (6)  Acton  to  Hamilton,  25  June,  12  noon  (Egerton  MS.  2640, 
f.  267).  Lemmi,  p.  93  :  '  I  must,  my  dear  sir,  entreat  and  beg  of  you  to  be  so 
good  to  consign  to  Lord  Nelson  the  enclosed  letter  of  his  majesty.  .  .'  The  arrival 
of  this  letter  on  28  June  is  proved  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  note  to  Euffo,  28  June 
(Kose,  Diaries,  i.  238),  '  an  order  which  he  (Nelson)  has  just  received  from  his 
Sicilian  majesty.' 

"  Pettigrew,  Life  of  Nelson,  I  233-5,  and  Egerton  MS.  1616,  f.  35. 

3*  Egerton  MS.  2640,  f.  273  ;  Lemmi,  p.  93. 

'5  Mr.  Badham  in  the  English  Historical  Eeview. 

'«  Egerton  MS.  2640,  f.  273  ;  Lemmi,  p.  95  ;  see  also  Maresca,  Michcroux,  p.  197. 
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phrase  in  general  words  to  to  the  best  he  could  for  his  service.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  had  successes  and  the  insurrection  broke  in  all  the  other  provinces  some 
regulations  were  sent  to  him ;  he  was  directed  how  to  behave,  especially  with 
the  rebels ;  those  were  distinguished  in  dififerent  classification,  and  in  every  one 
of  those  a  proper  and  different  way  of  acting  with  them  was  explained  and  fixed 
by  his  majesty.^' 

What  the  *  regulations '  mentioned  above  were  can  be  learnt  from  the 
earlier  letter  of  25  June,  12  noon,  in  which  Acton  writes  as  follows : — 

I  must,  my  dear  sir,  entreat  and  beg  of  you  to  be  so  good  to  consign  to  Lord 
Nelson  the  enclosed  letter  of  his  majesty,  and  declare  to  him  that  by  his 
majesty's  orders  the  cardinal,  as  vicar-general  in  Calabria,  and  authorised  to 
act  with  the  same  facultyes  in  all  the  kingdom  when  restored  and  submitted, 
was  commanded  to  make  a  separate  classification  of  the  criminals  which  he 
should  take  as  rebells.  Some  were  to  be  judged  militarily.  .  .  .  But  never  any 
capitulation  or  conditions  could  be  made  nor  granted  to  rebels ;  if  they  surrender 
to  no  military  intimation  without  resisting  they  are  to  be  prisoners  and  confide 
in  his  majesty's  mercy.  The  king,  far  from  admitting  a  capitulation  with 
rebels  nor  any  dishonourable  capitulation  and  articles  with  the  French — and 
amongst  these  dishonourable  ones  is  to  be  reckoned  a  truce  of  twenty  days,  so  much 
prejudiciable  to  his  majesty's  interests,  security,  honour,  and  dignity — disproves 
entirely  such  a  condition,  and  writes  to  the  cardinal  that  no  capitulation  is  to 
be  admitted  without  his  majesty's  ratification  in  regard  to  the  French.^^ 

As  Captain  Mahan  points  out,  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that 
Nelson  deceived  either  Ruffo  or  the  Jacobin  garrisons  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  his  own  statements.  *  I  put  aside,  and  sent  them  notice 
of  it,  the  infamous  treaty.'  ^^  *  I  sent  in  my  note,  and  on  which  the  rebels 
came  out  of  the  castles.'  ^^  That  the  rebels  had  notice  of  Nelson's  in- 
tentions is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Micheroux  (the  hostage)  to  his  brother, 
written  from  St.  Elmo  on  26  June. 

Here  there  is  general  regret  at  the  delay  in  the  departure  of  the  patriots, 
and  especially  after  the  intimation  received  from  Nelson,  on  account  of  which 
thej^,  fearing  some  act  of  violation,  threatened  yesterday  to  propose  to  the 
commandant  to  hang  the  hostages,  first  the  two  bishops,  then  myself  and 
Dillon. '1 

The  question  of  the  execution  of  Caracciolo  stands  on  a  different 
footing  and  must  be  judged  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Nevertheless 
most  people  will  probably  agree  with  Captain  Mahan  when  he  says  that 
'  it  was  not  decent,  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  capture  should  be  followed 
so  rapidly  by  trial,  and  condemnation  by  execution.' 

H.    C.    GUTTERIDGE. 

-''  Egerton  MS.  2040,  f.  280b. 

^^  Ibid.  This  letter  finally  disposes  of  the  theory  that  it  was  letters  written  on 
arrival  in  Naples  Bay  '  that  first  rose  '  the  king's  suspicion  against  Euft'o. 

^^  Nicolas,  V.  43.  '"  Ibid.  iv.  232. 

^'  Add.  MS.  34994,  f.  245 :  '  Qui  vi  6  una  generale  doglianza  per  la  ritardata 
partenza  de'  patriotti  e  specialmente  dopo  la  ricevuta  intimazione  di  Nelson  per 
cui  dubitando  essi  di  qualche  violazione  minacciavano  ieri  di  proporre  al  Com- 
mandante  di  voler  appiccare  gli  ostaggi,  prima  i  dui  vescovi  e  poi  me  e  Dillon.' 
Cf.  34950,  f.  75. 
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Le  Treize  Vendemiaire,  An  VL  Par  H.  Zivy.  (Paris  :  Mean.  1898.) 
M.  Zivy  prefaces  his  work  with  a  bibliography,  which,  for  official  docu- 
ments, is  very  complete,  the  comparison  of  Bonaparte's  'Note  sur  la 
Journ^e  du  18  Vendemiaire '  with  the  strikingly  similar  passages  in  the 
so-called  '  Memoires  '  of  Barras  being  especially  suggestive  of  a  borrowing 
by  Barras  or  Rousselin  de  Saint- Albin  from  the  young  Corsican.  The  lisl 
which  M.  Zivy  gives  of  the  memoirs  that  deal  with  the  '  Journee '  is  less 
satisfactory.  While  he  includes  in  his  list  of '  Memoires,  Recits  et  Histoirns 
diis  a  des  Contemporains  '  works  so  questionable  as  the  Barras  '  Memoires,' 
so  gossipy  as  those  of  the  duchesse  d'Abrantes,  so  viewy  as  the  '  Conside- 
rations '  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  so  belated  and  untrustworthy  as  the  Las 
Cases  '  Memorial,'  he  omits  others,  such  as  the  memoirs  of  ThiobauU, 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  and  Pasquier,  which  are  of  some  value  for  this  epoch! 
The  two  men  last  named  represented  different  shades  of  the  royalist 
party  ;  they  had  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  their  records,  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  would  have 
furnished  some  additional  points  of  interest  to  the  present  narrative. 
The  account  of  Hyde  de  Neuville  is  especially  valuable  in  offering  a 
gUmpse  into  the  workings  of  provincial  opinion  at  the  close  of  the 
Terror  ;  he  was  then  at  Nevers  and  in  some  slight  measure  headed  that 
reaction  against  the  Terrorists  which  at  first,  under  the  guise  of  Thermi- 
dorian  opinions,  rapidly  became  anti-conventional  or  even  royalist.  To 
an  English  reader  the  psychology  of  this  part  of  the  Revolution  is  strangely 
obscure  ;  and  yet  it  was  this  swift,  almost  unreasoning  mental  reaction  which 
led  up  to  Vendemiaire.  A  few  more  paragraphs  on  this  perplexing  topic 
would  have  been  welcome  in  the  present  volume.  The  change  of  public 
opinion  is  not  to  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  extracts  which  ^I.  Zivy 
gives  (p.  11)  from  the  pohce  reports  of  Fructidor,  e.g.  Le  imhlic  accuse  la 
Convention  de  tyrannie  et  d'etre  Vauteur  de  la  famine  (jui  se  fait  si 
cruellenient  sentir.  Neither  is  the  swift  recovery  of  rojalism  to  be 
explained  by  the  facts  that  in  the  Seine-et-Oise  a  bill  was  posted  up  calling 
on  the  French  people  to  take  back  their  religion  and  their  king,  and  they 
would  have  bread ;  or  that  there  was  a  secret  or  informal  compact 
between  the  Thermidorians  and  the  royalists  ;  or  that  certain  plans  were 
on  foot  for  gaining  over  Tallien  to  the  side  of  Louis  XVIH.  That  a  man 
so  little  popular  as  this  prince  should  have  aroused  any  feeling  in  bis 
favour,  and  that  the  royalist  reaction  should  not  have  been  sensibly 
checked  by  the  disaster  at  Quiberon,  is  a  liddle  that  still  calls  for  solu- 
tion. 

When  he  passes  from  the  movements  of  public  opinion  to  concrete 
facts  M.  Zivy  is  on  more  congenial  ground.  Waving  on  one  side  the 
account  of  M.  Thiers,  whose  partiality  for  the  Convention  is  iiicroijahlc, 
and  the  narrative  of  M.  Gaulot,  qui  ne  parait  viscr  cfiW  ])Uiiye,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  immediate  causes  of  the  revolt,  especially  the  decree 
of  re-election  carried  by  the  Convention  on  5  Fructidor,  which  aroused  so 
much  feeling  against  the  '  perpetuals.'  The  agitation  against  this  decree 
found  unmistakable  expression  in  the  votes  of  the  '  primary  assemblies  * 
of  the  sections  of  Paris.  Unfortunately  only  one  of  ihe  p-oces-verhaux 
of  these  assemblies  has  been  preserved  ;  but  their  votes  on  the  subject  of 
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the  new  constitution  and  of  the  decree  of  re-election  are  tabulated  by 
M.  Zivy.  All  the  forty- eight  sections  accepted  the  constitution,  while, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  or  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
they  rejected  the  accompanying  decree.  M.  Zivy  discusses  briefly  the 
character  of  this  opposition.  He  thinks  that  very  many  royalists  voted 
for  the  constitution,  while  apparently  only  thorough-going  Jacobins  voted 
for  the  decree  of  re-election.  I  take  that  to  be  his  reading  of  events, 
though  he  wisely  expresses  himself  very  guardedly  on  a  situation  where 
the  cross  currents  were  so  perplexing.  He  assigns,  I  think,  too  much 
strength  to  the  bourgeoisie.  On  p.  26  he  seems  to  consider  the  reaction 
as  due  to  the  bourgeois  hate  of  the  Terrorists  and  patriots  generally.  It 
is  true  that  these  were  expelled  from  several  sections ;  but  surely  the 
movement  could  not  have  been  so  formidable  had  not  the  old  Girondin, 
Feuillant,  and  other  vaguely  malcontent  elements  rallied  to  the  opposition 
in  the  hope  of  stamping  out  Jacobinism  of  the  militant  type.  The  evidence 
given  by  Madame  de  Stael  ( '  Directoire,'  ch.  5),  Barras  ( '  Mem.'  i.  ch.  21), 
Hyde  de  Neuville  (i.  ch.  4),  and  Pasquier  (i.  ch.  6)  shows,  I  think,  con- 
clusively that  much  of  the  opposition  was  due  to  love  of  change,  to  hunger, 
or  to  disappointed  place-hunters  and  speculators,  and  to  the  discontent  of 
genuine  republicans,  as  well  as  to  royalists.  The  insurrection,  however, 
was  certainly  headed  by  royalists  and  rich  bourgeois  like  those  of  the 
section  Le  Peletier  (formerly  Filles  Saint-Thomas).  On  hearing  that 
the  decree  of  re-election  was  carried  (throughout  France)  by  167,758  votes 
against  95,373  negatives  they  determined  to  act.  They  asserted  that, 
as  three  fourths  of  the  citizens  had  not  voted  at  all  on  this  question,  they 
would  not  recognise  it  as  carried.  The  Parisian  National  Guard,  purged 
of  the  sansculottes  since  the  spring,  w^as  on  their  side,  and  they  counted 
on  the  neutrality  of  the  army,  which  had  not  intervened  in  civil  strife 
since  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  The  consequences  of  this  miscalculation 
and  of  the  energy  of  Barras  and  Bonaparte  are  too  well  known  to  call 
for  detailed  notice  here.  M.  Zivy,  following  the  '  Manuscrit  de  Bonaparte,' 
as  also  Fain  and  Barras,  puts  down  the  defenders  of  the  Convention  as 
only  5,000  to  6,000  men.  Thiebault,  who  was  present,  estimates  the 
total,  inclusive  of  gendarmes,  Invalides,  and  a  few  armed  citizens  of  the 
Quinze-Vingts,  as  nearly  8,000.  But,  as  I  have  said,  Thiebault's  memoirs 
are  not  noticed  in  this  work,  though  he  took  part  in  the  fighting. 

M.  Zivy  gives  a  damaging  exposure  of  the  falsehoods  which  Napoleon 
afterwards  perpetrated  about  his  appointment  to  the  command,  but 
surely  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  (p.  75)  that  he  was  '  perfectly 
obscure  '  and  had  had  only  '  secondary  commands.'  He  commanded  the 
artillery  at  Toulon,  and  with  distinction.  The  decree  of  the  Convention 
undoubtedly  named  Barras  chief  in  command,  while  Bonaparte,  Brune 
Carteaux,  Dupont,  Loison,  Vachot,  and  Vezu  were  his  subalterns  :  all  of 
them,  except  Brune  and  Loison,  had  been  discharged.  Equally  interesting 
is  his  proof  from  Bonaparte's  own  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  French 
war-office  archives,  that  it  was  Barras  who  gave  the  order  to  fetch  the 
cannon  from  Sablons.  M.  Zivy  estimates  the  malcontent  forces  at 
about  25,000 ;  such  at  least  was  the  report  of  Merlin ;  Pasquier  and 
others  give  40,000 ;  but  numbers  on  such  an  occasion  cannot  be  assessed 
with  precision.     The  details  of  the  fight  are  clearly  given,  and  two  maps, 
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one  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries,  the  other  of  the  areas  of  the 
sections  of  Paris,  add  vakie  to  this  excellent  monograph. 

J.  Holland  Rose. 

La  Question  cVOrient  depuis  scs  Origines  jusqiCa  nos  Jours.  Par 
Edouard  Driault,  professeur  agrege  d'histoire  au  Lycee  d'Orleans. 
(Paris:  Alcan.     1898.) 

M.  Driault  has  compiled  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  *  eastern 
question '  which  may  be  cordially  commended  to  students  in  search  of 
a  general  sketch  of  the  subject.  He  takes  the  *  question  '  in  its  broadest 
definition  ;  not  as  the  problem  of  the  eventual  disposal  of  Turkey  merely, 
but  as  the  whole  movement  consequent  upon  the  political  decline  of 
Islam,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  The  '  eastern  question  ' 
thus  defined  includes  not  only  the  old  Balkan  difficulty  and  the  expansion 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  but  also  the  Enghsh  acquisition  of  India  and  the 
development  of  French  influence  in  West  Africa.  The  field,  thus  enor- 
mously enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  the  traditional  *  question,'  cannot 
be  thoroughly  traversed  in  400  pages,  bufc  M.  Driault,  we  think,  has 
successfully  managed  to  include  all  the  essential  points.  The  merit  of 
his  work  lies  less  in  research  than  in  arrangement.  Indeed,  he  relies 
somewhat  too  exclusively  upon  the  recent  writings  of  the  very  able 
historical  school  of  his  own  country,  without  much  reference  to  oi'iginal 
documents  or  to  the  labours  of  foreigners.  To  take  England  alone,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  '  History  of  our  own  Times  ' 
and  Macaulay's  '  Essays  '  among  the  half-dozen  English  works  cited,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  imperfections  of  any  account  of 
British  domination  in  India  which  rests  upon  such  authorities.  The 
Greek  revolution  and  the  Crimean  war  are  treated  without  any  reference 
to  Finlay  or  Kinglake,  and  the  attempted  reform  of  Turkey  is  described 
with  no  mention  of  the  '  great  elchi's '  name  :  indeed,  '  Sir  Btratford  de 
Redcliffe,'  who  was  supposed  to  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
old-fashioned  'eastern  question,'  is  only  once  named.  The  lists  of 
authorities  at  the  end  of  each  section  are,  therefore,  very  far  from  complete, 
though  doubtless  the  works  cited  are  the  most  accessible  to  French  readers. 
In  point  of  arrangement,  however,  the  book  is  a  good  example 
of  the  clearness  and  logical  sequence  which  seem  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  French  work.  The  widely  separated  streams  of  policy  are 
skilfully  conducted  in  an  intelligible  order,  and  brought  together  as  a 
whole.  In  so  brief  a  space  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  treat  each 
branch  of  the  subject  in  great  detail.  As  it  is,  each  page  abounds  in 
dates  and  '  facts,'  almost  in  confusing  abundance  ;  yet  many  statement 
and  qualifications  which  would  explain  and  modify  the  somewhat  crucle 
outline  of  events  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  and  the  earlier  part  is 
very  briefly  sketched.  The  summary  is,  however,  careful  and  accurate 
so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  though  some  slight  errors  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  an  historical  sketch  extending  from  the  time  of  Justinian  to 
1898,  and  covering  an  area  that  reaches  from  the  ^Uger  to  Vladivostok, 
and  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Such  slips  as  we 
have  noticed  are  chiefly  in  oriental  names  and  history,  which  may  readily 
be  pardoned.    (Tchaldiran,  for  example,  ought  to  be  Khaldiran ;  Kadtn'.ah, 
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Kadisiah;  Djabir-ed-din,  ^ahir-ed-din;  Bakhi-serai,  Baglichi-serai.  Zengi, 
not  Nur-ed-din,  took  Edessa  in  1144  ;  the  Fatimites  were  not  masters 
of  Egypt  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  &c.)  More  serious  is  the 
patriotic  prejudice  which  distorts  the  author's  view  of  modern  history. 
Because  Dupleix's  great  schemes  foundered  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
statesmanship  of  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  was  a  politique  de  hayidit. 
This  manner  of  calling  names  leads  to  obvious  retorts  which  have  no 
proper  place  in  historical  work.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  some  readers  to 
learn  that  the  '  untoward  event '  of  Navarino  was  entirely  the  exploit  of 
the  French  fleet,  in  which  the  other  allies  hardly  appeared,  though  it  is 
a  little  disconcerting  to  national  vanity  to  discover  that  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  was  also  won,  apparently,  by  the  valour  of  the  French  troop?,  who, 
according  to  Kinglake,  for  the  most  part  missed  their  way  and  arrived  too 
late  upon  the  scene.  Again,  to  say  that  Lord  Palmerston's  '  hatred  of 
France  took  the  place  of  genius,'  and  accounted  for  his  popularity,  is  a 
little  one-sided.  Nobody  ever  accused  Palmerston  of  genius,  and  his 
original  leaning  to  France  was  repulsed  by  France  herself  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Spanish  marriages.  However,  we  are  doubtless  apt  to  take 
an  insular  view  of  these  things,  and  it  may  do  us  good  to  see  how  the  ^ 

French  student  looks  at  them.     In  the  matter  of  Egypt  M.  Driault  does  S 

us  bare  justice,  and  that  is  something  rare  in  his  countrymen.  His 
sanguine  view  of  the  present  situation  of  French  expansion  is  thus  concisely 
summed  up  : — 

Sans  abandonner  les  cxcellentes  et  tres  anciennes  positions  qu'elle  occupe  en 
Syrie,  en  Egypte,  et  sur  lesquelles  11  pent  etre  un  jour  utile  de  fonder  quelque 
nouvelle  conception  politique,  elle  absorbe  peu  jV  peu^car  elle  a,  comme  la 
Russie,  une  grande  force  d'assimilation — les  etats  musulmans  de  I'Afrique 
occidentale  ;  elle  tient  la  plus  grande  partie  dn  bassin  du  Niger ;  elle  remonte 
au  nord  du  Congo,  Ic  long  de  TOubanghi,  dans  la  direction  du  Haut-Nil.  Elle 
exploite  habilement  les  sympathies  dont  elle  jouit  en  Ethiopie  pour  y  fairo 
passer  une  autre  voie  de  penetration  vers  le  Nil ;  et  aux  confins  septentrionaux 
des  pays  noirs,  comme  la  Eussie  vers  le  Parnir,  elle  ferme,  sur  les  Anglais  de 
I'Egypte  comme  son  alliee  sur  ceux  de  I'lnde,  le  cercle  dont  les  puissances 
chretiennes  enserrent  I'lslam  vers  le  sud. 

M.  Driault  ardently  shares  the  projects  with  which  Napoleon  fascinated 
Alexander  after  Tilsit.  He  gives  the  future  to  France  and  Russia,  but, 
like  Napoleon,  he  reserves  the  fate  of  Constantinople :  for  the  present 
the  status  quo  and  '  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  '  are,  it  seems, 
the  safest  policy  for  France.  But  in  the  future,  as  M.  Driault  explains 
in  an  eloquent  prophecy,  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  will  carry  all 
before  it  to  the  furthest  east.  Admettons  que  ce  soit  un  ideal. 
M.  Gabriel  Monod,  indeed,  who  writes  a  bright  and  instructive  preface, 
remarks  cautiously,  in  regard  to  the  alliance :  U esperance  est  toujours 
une  douce  chose  .  .  .  mais  la  liussie  mediterraneenne  sera-t-elle  encore 
la  Bussie  alliee  de  la  France?  Precisely:  but  these  questions  and 
prophecies,  however  interesting,  do  not  constitute  the  merit  of  the  book, 
which  is  a  useful  and  luminous  guide  to  a  complicated  branch  of  political 
and  diplomatic  history.  It  has  no  index,  unfortunately,  but  a  full  and 
clearly  arranged  table  of  contents  to  some  extent  supplies  its  place. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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Merton    College.    By    Bernard    W.    Henderson,   M.A.,   Fellow  and 

Librarian  of  Merton  College.     (London :  F.  E.  Robinson.     1899.) 
All  Souls'  College.    By  C.  Grant  Robertson,  Fellow  and  Domestic 

Bursar  of  All  Souls'  College.     (London  :  F.  E.  Robinson.     1899.) 
Lincoln   College.    By  Rev.   A.   Clark,   M.A.,  Hon.   LL.D.,  Rector  of 

Great  Leighs,  Essex.     (London  :  F.  E.  Robinson.     1898.) 
Trinity   College.    By   Herbert   E.  D.   Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

Tutor  of  Trinity  College.     (London  :  F.  E.  Robinson.     1898.) 
Corpus  Christi  College.    By  Thomas  Fowler,  D.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

President  of  the  College.    (London  :  F.  E.  Robinson.     1898.) 
Brasenose   College.     By   John   Buchan.      (London:    F.   E.   Robinson. 

1898.) 
St.   John's  BcqHist   College.    By  William    Holden    Hutton,    B.D., 

Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Precentor  of  St.  John's  Baptist  College.   (London : 

F.  E.  Robinson.     1898.) 
Wadham   College.     By   J.   Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  of   Wadham  College. 

(London  :  F.  E.  Robinson.     1898.) 

The  works  which  have  already  appeared  in  this  series  may  be  praised 
with  little  reserve  or  qualification.  Some  of  them  represent  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  among  college  documents,  and  altogether  they  consti- 
tute a  very  important  addition  to  our  available  knowledge  of  Oxford  college 
history.  The  knowledge,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  been  got  together  in  any 
other  way  ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
college  to  bring  together  the  bits  of  college  tradition  which  are  often 
necessary  to  set  one  on  the  right  tack  in  investigating  the  history  of  a 
college. 

At  Merton  the  materials  are  peculiarly  rich,  and  the  college  has  a 
special  interest  as  the  first  considerable  Oxford  college — more  or  less 
the  type  of  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Henderson  of  course  makes  it  the  first ;  and 
he  has  a  very  good  case  for  his  contention.  But  he  understates  the  case  for 
Balliol  when  he  says  that  *  Merton  justly  claims  priority  of  existence  over 
other  colleges,  because  a  **  college  "  is  justly  defined  not  as  the  mere 
recipients  of  a  benefaction,  not  as  the  buildings  in  w^iich  we  may  live 
together,  but  as  a  self-governing  corporate  community,  with  common 
rule,  common  life,  common  property,  common  end.'  Balliol  was  all 
these  things  before  Merton  came  into  existence  :  all  that  it  lacked  was 
the  permanence  conferred  by  endowment.  And  he  is  certainly  wrong  in 
saying  that  Merton  was  the  '  example  '  to  Balliol ;  the  earliest  Balliol 
statutes  show  no  traces  (as  far  as  I  can  see)  of  the  Merton  model,  while 
they  are  in  many  respects  suggestive  of  a  Parisian  original.  Since  the 
evidence  is  so  nearly  balanced  as  it  is  in  respect  of  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  Wycliffe  of  Merton  (probably  identical  with  the  warden  of 
Canterbury)  was  the  reformer,  who  was  also  master  of  Balliol,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  patriotism  would  turn  the  scale.  Mr.  Henderson  admits 
the  difficulties  ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  urge  that  the  objection  to  making  a 
northerner  go  to  Merton  is  not  avoided  by  making  the  Merton  John 
Whyteclyve  a  difierent  person,  since  it  is  quite  an  assumption  that 
Whyteclyve  represents  Wycliffe-on-Tees ;  on  the  other  hand  we  know 
that  John   Wycliffe   the  Reformer  was  a   Bomdis.     Nor  is   it   fair  to 
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compare  the  scholars  of*  Balliol,  who  received  a  weekly  allowance  from 
the  founder,  to  the  present  exhibition-holders  among  the  *  non-collegiate' 
students,  who  do  not  live  together,  who  have  no  common  statutes  or 
rule  and  no  resident  principal  (such  as  the  members  of  a  hall  at  that 
time  undoubtedly  had).  Mr.  Henderson  forgets  that  legal  incorporation 
was  not  at  this  time  necessary  even  to  the  holding  of  common  property ; 
the  universities  themselves  were  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Altogether  Mr.  Henderson's  book  is  a  peculiarly  thorough  and  interest- 
ing piece  of  historical  work,  and  he  shows  especial  skill  in  bringing  out 
the  connexion  of  the  college  story  with  the  general  history  of  the  period. 
His  style,  if  occasionally  somewhat  rhetorical,  has  the  merit  of  individuality. 
Mr.  Clark's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  thorough  and  scholarly 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  his  book  on  Lincoln  than 
that  it  is  thoroughly  well  done. 

Mr.  Robertson  gives  us  a  lively  and  unsparing  account  of  the  abuses 
which,  though  not  unknown  elsewhere,  have  by  their  specially  exuberant 
development  at  All  Souls'  placed  that  college  in  a  unique  position 
among  the  societies  of  the  two  universities.  He  traces  the  growth  of  its 
exceptionally  '  idle  '  fellowships,  of  non-residence  and  corrupt  resignations 
to  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  college  to  the  crown  and  the  archbishop, 
both  of  which  authorities  early  began  to  intrude  their  nominees  into 
the  college.  Mr.  Robertson  has  a  genuinely  historical  mind,  but  he 
should  not  allow  hhnself  to  speak  of  the  ritual  of  All  Souls'  Chapel  in 
Chicheley's  time  as  '  Roman :  '  the  medieval  church  in  England,  its  law, 
and  its  history  were  so  in  a  real  sense,  but  its  liturgy  and  its  ritual  were 
just  what  were  not  Roman  ;  nor  should  he  speak  of  the  omission  of  '  all 
mention  of  the  authority  of  the  church '  from  Warden  Moket's  book  as  a 
note  of  Calvinism.  Calvin  would  have  been  almost  as  ready  to  burn 
any  one  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  church  as  the  Holy  Office  itself. 
*  The  godfather  hy  whose  hands  he  received  the  sacrament  of  holy 
baptism '  should  be  ^  from  whose  hands.'  The  godfather  held  the  child, 
but  did  not  perform  the  ceremony.  But  these  are  minute  slips  in  an 
excellent  piece  of   work. 

The  president  of  Corpus  gives  us  what  is  naturally  in  the  main  an 
abridgment  of  the  exceedingly  laborious,  complete,  and  interesting 
history,  the  best  of  modern  college  histories,  which  was  published  some 
years  ago  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  and  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  this  Review. 

The  volume  on  Brasenose  is  unlike  the  rest  of  this  series  in  being 
written  by  an  undergraduate  who  has  already  earned  a  literary  repu- 
tation. It  does  not  pretend  to  be  based  upon  any  exhaustive  study  of 
college  documents,  but  Mr.  Buchan  has  been  happy  in  collecting  literary 
allusions  to  Brasenose,  and  he  deals  gracefully  with  the  history  of  college 
clubs,  sports,  and  athletes  in  recent  times.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  complete  assumption,  often  made  by  others  besides 
Mr.  Buchan,  that  the  Brasenose  Hall  which  we  hear  of  in  Stamford 
during  the  Oxford  migration  had  anything  to  do  with  Brasenose  Hall  in 
Oxford,  though  such  a  connexion  is,  of  course,  not  impossible,  and  also 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  among  the  halls  which  once 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  college  *  Brasenose  Hall  alone  was  an 
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independent,  self-maintaining  community,  with  a  master  of  its  own ' 
Little  University  Hall,  though  the  property  of  University  College  was 
probably  quite  as  distinct  a  hall,  with  a  principal  of  its  own  ; '  and 
Brasenose  Hall,  though  a  society  with  a  principal  of  its  own,  must  have 
had  a  landlord,  though  that  landlord  was  not  a  college.  I  cannot  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Buchan's  eminently  readable  volume  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  significant  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  athleticism  is 
degrading  the  ideals  even  of  studious  men.  '  The  sturdy  north-country 
stock  from  which  she  drew  her  members,  and  the  vigorous  corporate 
spirit  which  was  always  present,  made  her  name  famous  in  outdoor 
sports,  and,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  likely  that  this  is  the  highest 
praise  ivhich  a  college  can  attain  to  '  (the  itaUcs  are  mine),  '  for  it  means 
that  the  life  within  her  walls  is  manly  and  wholesome,  and  that  if  the 
minor  moralities  get  scant  respect  there  is  abundant  reverence  of  pluck, 
endurance,  and  good  temper.'  Comment  on  language  like  this  is  super- 
fluous. 

Mr.  Blakiston  may  be  congratulated  on  the  large  amount  of  original 
matter  which  he  has  contrived  to  bring  to  notice  in  the  course  of  his 
researches.  The  full  history  of  Durham  College,  the  predecessor  of 
Trinity,  now  appears  for  the  first  time,  being  mainly  based  upon 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  Mr. 
Blakiston's  exposure  of  Warton's  impudent  historical  fictions  will  be 
already  known  to  readers  of  this  Review,  and  other  specimens  of  that 
writer's  imaginative  treatment  of  history  are  noticed  in  the  present 
volume.  The  history  of  Trinity  abounds  in  interesting  personahties— 
President  Kettell  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing— and  Mr.  Blakiston  has 
made  the  most  of  them.  His  book  is  full  of  lively  pictures  of  Oxford  life 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hutton  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  writing  on  a  college  inti- 
mately connected  with  many  interesting  personalities.  The  book  is 
pleasantly  written  and  with  an  abundance  of  historical  information.  A 
slight  flavour  of  Laudianism  is  not  unbecoming  in  the  historian  of  a  college 
to  which  Laud  owed  so  much  and  which  owed  so  much  to  Laud,  nor 
a  flavour  of  conservatism  in  a  fellow  of  a  college  which  has  been 
strenuous  and  successful  beyond  all  other  colleges  in  minimising  the 
changes  brought  in  by  modern  commissions.  Abuses  are  touched  on 
with  a  light  hand.  The  uninformed  reader  might  peruse  ^Ir.  Mutton's 
book  almost  without  discovering  that  Oxford  had  ever  ceased  to  be  an 
entirely  efficient  place  of  education,  learning,  and  piety  ;  and  the  present 
reviewer  feels  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against  Mr.  Hutton 's  suggestion 
that  'simplicity  of  living  endured  at  least  till  the  days  when  ladies 
introduced  *'  society  "  into  Oxford.'  Nor  am  I  quite  clear  whether  it  is 
Rawlinson  or  Mr.  Hutton  who  is  responsible  for  the  notion  that  LL.D. 
means  '  doctor  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws.'  Legum  doctor  is 
simply  a  synonym  of  doctor  civilis  iuris.  I  strongly  suspect  too  the 
mythical  character  of  the  theory  that  the  enclosed  space  opposite  St. 
John's  is  a  sanctuary  against  proctorial  justice,  even  when  it  i 
sanctioned  by  an  ex-proctor  belonging  to  that  college. 

Mr.  Wells's  *  Wadham  '  is  noticeable  for  the  large  number  of  once  more 
or  less  famous  but  now  more  or  less  forgotten  college  worthies  whom  he 
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has  discovered  and  made  interesting.  He  does  not  spare  the  later 
eighteenth  century,  the  *  dark  days  '  of  his  own  as  of  most  other  colleges,  but 
he  enables  us  to  see  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  Oxford  altogether 
failed  to  produce  real  students  and  men  of  letters.  There  is  a  slight  slip 
on  p.  16,  where  he  makes  the  old  disputations  apud  Augustinienses 
*  theological.'  As  they  were  disputations  for  the  M.A.  degree,  they  were, 
of  course,  philosophical ;  it  should  also  be  made  plain  that  the  Austin 
friars  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  performance  beyond  lending  the 
building  in  which  it  took  place. 

The  level  of  the  whole  series  thus  far  is  so  high  that  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  say  anything  distinctive  of  each.  Collectively  these  volumes 
form — at  least  for  the  period  during  which  the  university  practically 
resolved  itself  into  a  collection  of  colleges — the  best  history  of  Oxford  in 
existence,  and  a  not  unimportant  contribution  to  the  history  of  England. 

H.  Rashdall. 

History  and  Digest  of  the  International  Arbitrations  toivhich  the  United 
States  has  been  a  Party.  By  John  Bassett  Moore.  6  vol. 
(Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.     1898.) 

The  United  States  government  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  all  students 
of  international  law  and  history  by  enabling  Professor  Moore  to  publish 
this  most  important  work.  Of  the  two  volumes  of  history  the  first  will 
naturally  attract  the  English  reader,  as  containing  the  arbitrations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  two  volumes  of 
digest  are  arranged  under  such  heads  as  *  domicil,'  '  acts  of  authorities,' 
'  denial  of  justice,'  *  neutrality,'  &c.  The  concluding  volumes  consist 
of  appendices  relating  to  '  domestic  commissions  for  the  adjustment  of 
international  claims  '  and  of  maps.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  such  a  work.  Arbitration,  we  all  know,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  question  of  practical  politics,  and  the  wise  will  agree  with 
Browning's  Pope  as  to  the  use  of  precedents.  At  the  same  time  the 
mass  of  material  under  which  the  history  of  the  subject  is  smothered 
renders  a  knowledge  of  first-hand  authorities  extremely  difficult.  The 
somewhat  vague  and  inchoate  character  of  international  law  causes  its 
principles  to  lie  concealed  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  verbiage  and  rhetoric. 
The  panting  student,  however  conscientious,  toils  in  vain  after  argu- 
ments, such  as  those  in  the  Venezuela  arbitration,  wherein  counsel  on 
either  side  address  the  court  for  days  and  days.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  sternest  advocate  of  '  thorough  '  may  welcome  a  summary  which, 
while  stripping  the  subject  of  excrescences,  brings  out  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  Whosoever  will  be  convinced  of  the  impartial  nature  of 
Professor  Moore's  treatment  has  only  to  read  the  178  pages  wherein  is 
contained  a  full  history  of  the '  Alabama '  case.  Its  legal  bearings  are  more 
completely  brought  out  in  the  '  Digest,'  under  the  heading  of  'Neutrality.' 
It  so  happens,  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  the  subject  of  arbitrations 
has  been  closely  bound  up  with  the  foreign  politics  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  a  history  of  arbitrations,  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party,  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  whole 
subject.  It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  short  review  to  deal 
with  any  of  the  reflexions  arising  from  the  past  history.     It  is  sufficient  to 
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note  that,  if  practical  good  is  to  come  from  the  Hague  conference  there  is 
abundant  need  for  publicists  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the 
material  which  the  industry  and  learning  of  Professor  Moore  have  here 
P"^^^^^^-  Hugh  E.  Egerton. 

As  a  presentation  of  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  hfe  of  China, 
Professor  E.  K.  Douglas's  book  on  China  (*  The  Story  of  the  Nations  • ' 
Fisher  Unwin,  1899)  merits  no  little  praise.  What  one  more  par- 
ticularly would  like  to  know  would  be  how  the  Chinese  came  to  be  where 
they  are,  and  how  the  Chinese  state  came  to  be  what  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  is,  in  all  essentials,  still.  To  these  questions 
no  very  definite  answer  is  attempted  in  this  volume,  which  is  rather 
concerned  with  the  chronicle  of  events  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  especially  with  the  beginnings  and  character  of  intercourse  with 
the  West.  The  narrative  is  clear,  succinct,  and  interesting,  and  at 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present  deserves  close  study.  It  is  a  pity  no 
bibhography  is  given,  but  that  feature  probably  does  not  form  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  series.  One  may  indulge,  too,  in  some  slight  regret 
that  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  of  rendering  a  tardy  justice  to  the 
Chinese  people.  In  all  essential  human  qualities  they  are  inferior  to 
no  race,  white  or  yellow.  Their  geographical  isolation  has  caused 
medieval  states  of  civilisation  to  becoine  crystallised  into  forms  incom- 
patible with  the  necessities  resulting  from  the  violent,  impatient,  and 
ruthless  irruption  of  the  West ;  while  their  peculiar  self-complacency, 
the  outcome  of  centuries  of  justifiable  pride  in  a  civiHsation  immeasurably 
superior  to  their  environment,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield — especially 
under  the  existing  conditions,  external  and  internal,  of  Far  Eastern  poli- 
tics— within  the  space  of  a  few  decades  :  for  the  true  opening  of  China 
to  the  West  goes  back  no  further  than  the  forties.  F.  V.  D. 

The  merits  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier's  books  are  so  widely  recognised  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  the  latest  of  them  in  an  English  version — Boiiian  Africa:  ArcJueo- 
logical  Walks  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1899).  The  indefatigable  researches  of  bis  countrymen  into  the 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  have  provided  him  with 
abundant  material,  which  he  has  utilised  with  his  accustomed  skill.  M. 
Boissier  is  too  much  of  a  savant  to  fall  into  the  common  errors  of  popular 
writers,  but  at  times  his  easy  generalisations  recall  the  journalist  rather 
than  the  scholar.  So  long  as  publishers  are  content  to  employ  for  work 
of  this  kind  translators  who  are  not  also  classical  scholars,  a  certain 
number  of  mistakes  are  inevitable.  In  the  present  case  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  l>ut  carelessness 
in  names,  such  as  '  Bunberry  '  (for  Bunbury),  *  Lamprido  '  (i.e.  Lampri- 
dius),  and  '  Monsieur  Cecil  Torr,'  might  easily  be  avoided.  J. 

Trajans  dakische  liriegc,  nach  dein  Saulcnrclicf  erzaldt,  1.  '  Der  erste 
Krieg  '  (Leipzig  :  Teubner,  1899),  by  Dr.  E.  Petersen,  the  director  of  the 
German  School  at  Rome,  is  essentially  a  review.  The  book  reviewed  is  the 
great  edition  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  lately  commenced  by  Cichorius  on 
behalf  of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  completed  so  far  as  the  first  of  Trajan's 
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two  Dacian  wars.  Dr.Tetersen,  though  he  uses  most  laudatory  language 
about  this  great  work,  differs  widely  from  Cichorius  in  the  interpretation 
of  details,  and  his  criticisms  here  take  the  shape  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of  95 
pages.  It  is  difficult  to  criticise  these  criticisms,  for  they  concern  matters 
which  cannot  easily  be  made  intelligible  without  more  explanation  than 
their  general  importance  would  justify.  One  thing  emerges  w^hich  seems 
noteworthy,  the  need  of  personal  knowledge  in  all  topographical  questions. 
One  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  war  is  the  problem  whether  Trajan  in 
his  second  campaign  advanced  on  Dacia  by  the  Vulkan  Pass  or  by  the 
Kothenthurm  Pass  along  the  Aluta  river.  Petersen  advocates  the  former, 
Cichorius  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  scholar  has 
traversed  the  passes  or  has  obtained  expert  opinion  as  to  their  difficulties 
for  heavy  infantry  columns.  Without  pretending  to  any  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  ground,  I  incline  to  the  view  of  Cichorius.  It  is  eminently 
a  case  for  experts  in  the  geography  of  the  southern  Carpathians.  For 
the  rest  Dr.  Petersen's  criticisms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
may  chance  to  study  the  great  work  of  Cichorius  on  the  Dacian  wars  of 
Trajan.  Independently  of  that  work  they  are  hardly  intelligible  :  it,  in 
turn,  should  not  be  studied  without  due  consideration  of  them. 

F.  H. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  Dr.  Eichard  Loewe's  learned  book  on  Die  Beste 
der  Gennanen  am  schivarzen  Meere  (Halle  :  Max  Niemeyer,  1896)  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  *  Goths  '  of  the  Crimea,  whom  the  author 
gives  some  good  reasons  for  regarding  as  Heruls  rather  than  as  a  branch 
of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  analyses  the  famous  letter  of  Busbecq,  and  calls 
attention  to  some  remarkable  pieces  of  evidence,  anterior  to  Busbecq, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  observation.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  Gottho-Graeci,  and  the  Dagottheni  of  the  Opsician  Theme, 
and  to  the  Tetraxite  Goths.  The  Dagottheni  are  doubtless  the  people 
of  the  Mysian  Daguta,  but  the  form  of  the  name  {tB  for  t)  seems,  as  Dr. 
Loewe  says,  most  easily  explicable  as  due  to  a  play  of  popular  etymology 
on  the  '  Gothic  '  descent  of  the  inhabitants.  He  makes  it  probable  that 
the  Gottho-Graeci  of  the  Bithynian  coast  were  descendants  of  the 
Heruls  who  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a.d.  267,  and 
not  of  the  Gothic  devastators  of  a.d.  261-3.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
name  Goth  was  used  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  in  studying  the  Tetraxite  Goths  of  Taman  and  the  Eudusians  Dr. 
Loewe  consulted  the  important  article  of  Yasilievski  (to  which  I  called 
attention  in  my  edition  of  Gibbon,  iv.  539)  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
Vasilievski's  explanation  of  the  name  Tetraxite,  which  he  is  disposed  to 
accept.  In  the  old  Russian  poem  '  Slowo  o  polku  Igorewe,'  composed  soon 
after  Igor's  expedition,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  is  an 
interesting  mention  of  '  Gothic  damsels  on  the  shore  of  the  blue  sea ; ' 
and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Tetraxite,  not  Crimean,  maidens  are  meant. 
Dr.  Loewe  follows  the  Tetraxites  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

J.  B.  B. 

La  Colonisation  de  V Armoriquc  par  les  Bretons  Insulaires,  by  Dom 
Bede  Plaine,  O.S.B.  (Paris  :  A.  Picard,  1899),  is  a  pamphlet  of  less  than 
forty  pages  which  argues  very  shrewdly  and  with  considerable  hagio- 
graphic  lore  that  the  settlement  of  Armorica  by  the  insular  Britons  was  not 
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the  work  of  fugitives  escaping  from  the  Saxon  yoke,  but  had  been  carried 
out  systematically  in  the  days  of  the  direct  Roman  dominion  over  Britain 
and  northern  Gaul,  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  complete  establishment  of  the  British  tongue  in  Armorica,  Dom  Plaine 
urges,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  panic-stricken 
and  disorderly  fugitives.  The  strong  Brittany  revealed,  for  example,  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  sixth  and  even  fifth  century  writers  must 
have  been  set  up  in  more  systematic  and  authoritative  fashion.  Moreover 
the  intimate  relations  between  sixth-century  Celtic  Britain  and  Brittany, 
which  comes  out  so  constantly  in  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  and  Breton 
saints,  presupposed  that  the  Bretons  were  already  thoroughly  established 
in  Armorica  at  a  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  had  hardJy  as  yet 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  w^estern  seas  of  our  island.  It  is  difficult  to 
follow  out  Dom  Blaine's  argument  in  all  its  details.  He  has  a  proper 
suspicion  of  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but,  after  all,  his  theory 
differs  from  that  of  Geoffrey  only  in  details.  He  agrees  with  Geoffrey 
in  making  the  Hyrant  Maximus'  the  cause  of  the  migration  to 
Armorica,  though  he  is  emphatic  in  rejecting  the  famous  monarchy  of 
Conan  Meriadec  and  all  that  it  implies.  Besides  this  he  lays  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  while  Geoffrey  makes  the  Britannica  inventus  conquer 
Armorica  by  force,  he  himself  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  peaceful 
settlement,  and  to  assign  it  to  the  clemency  of  Theodosius  after  the 
victory  of  Aquileia.  Moreover  there  can  be  found  in  some  parts  of 
his  reasoning  a  nmvete  that  is  in  striking  contrast  with  its  general 
shrewdness.  Witness  his  view  that  St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins 
were  despatched  to  Armorica  as  wives  for  the  British  settlers.  But 
Dom  Plaine  is  careful  to  advance  the  Llaximus  theory  as  an  hypo- 
thesis only,  though  he  is  quite  convinced  of  the  rest  of  his  position. 
Anyhow  this  pamphlet,  though  but  restating  for  the  most  part  ancient 
theories,  manages  to  put  them  in  a  more  plausible  form.  It  is, 
of  course,  directly  counter  to  the  views  of  Loth  and  A.  de  la 
Borderie,  and,  while  it  raises  as  well  as  solves  some  difficulties,  it  is 
useful  as  showing  how  all  speculation  on  these  disputed  topics  must 
have  an  element  of  doubt  about  it,  that  makes  it  unsafe  to  accept  any 
conclusion  as  established.  Dom  Blaine's  general  idea  of  a  fourth-century 
systematic  migration,  conducted  under  imperial  authority,  may  not  hold 
the  field,  but  he  has  certainly  argued  his  case  with  great  ingenuity. 

T.  F.  T. 

The  chartulary  of  the  imperial  city  of  Rottweil  in  the  Wilrttem- 
bergische  Geschichtsquelleii  (see  English  Historical  Review,  xii. 
605)  is  now  succeeded  by  the  Urhunclcnhuch  dcr  Stadt  Esslingen,^ 
Bd.  i.,  edited  by  Adolf  Diehl  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  K.  H.  Pfaff 
(Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1899).  There  are  1,146  charters  printed 
or  registered,  dating  from  777  to  1360.  Among  the  more  inter- 
esting ones  we  may  mention  no.  315  (of  31  July  1299)  and  no.  612  (of 
8  April  1331),  in  which  Esslingen  transmits  to  Reutlingen  information 
as  to  the  management  of  business  in  its  town  council  and  as  to  its  craft 
guilds  ;  further  no.  416  sqq.  (of  the  summer  of  1312),  in  which  Stuttgart 
and  other  towns  belonging  to  the  count  of  Wiirttemberg  proclaim  tbem- 
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selves  cities  of  the  empire.     A  special  feature  of  these  editions  lies  in  the 

very  full  indices.  In  the  present  case  the  general  index  covers  132  pages, 
25  of  which  are  devoted  to  Esslingen  alone.  It  need  hardly  be  said  how 
greatly  this  enhances  the  usefulness  of  a  book  of  the  kind.  K. 

Der  vierte  Kreuzzug  im  Bahmen  der  Beziehungen  des  Ahendlandes 
zu  Byzanzj  by  Dr.  Walter  Norden  (Berlin :  B.  Behr's  Verlag,  1898),  is 
a  Berlin  dissertation  of  rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  former  properly  bears  the  title  given  to  the 
pamphlet  as  a  whole,  while  the  latter  maintains  the  complementary  thesis 
that  die  Wendung  des  vierten  Kreuzzugs  gegen  Constantinopel  war  nicht 
das  Werk  einer  Intrigue  on  the  part  either  of  Philip  of  Swabia  or  of 
Venice.  The  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  approaches  the  subject  with  a 
greater  generality  of  view  than  is  commonly  to  be  found  in  such  treatises 
in  Germany,  and  its  limitations  seem  to  be  that  the  general  statements 
approach  the  historical  commonplace,  and  that  the  author  has  not  always 
kept  his  own  attitude  sufficiently  distinct  from  some  at  least  of  those  of 
the  views  which  he  aspires  to  criticise.  But  Dr.  Norden  has  added  an 
apparatus  of  references  and  extracts  from  sources  which  give  reason  for 
the  existence  of  his  treatise,  even  though  here  and  there  his  criticism  of 
the  sources  leaves  perhaps  something  still  to  seek.  But  after  reading  his 
book  one  cannot  attribute  to  it  much  higher  merit  than  to  bring  clearly 
before  the  mind  some  commonplaces  of  the  subject  that  might  easily  be 
forgotten.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  serious  historian  could  have 
consciously  believed  that  the  adventures  of  Normans  and  crusaders, 
Venetians  and  Pisans  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  during  the  twelfth 
century  did  not  gradually  familiarise  the  west  with  the  idea  of  Greek 
conquest,  and  one  can  admit  that  the  Venetians  looked  keenly  after 
their  own  interests  without  making  them  traitors  to  Christendom  or  the 
sole  authors  of  the  deviation  of  the  crusade.  It  shows  how  fond  some 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject  must  have  been  of  harping  on  one  string 
that  Dr.  Norden's  useful  but  not  very  striking  corrective  should  have 
been  written.  T.  F.  T. 

Da  Bonifazio  VIII  ad  Arrigo  VII:  Pagine  di  Storia  Fiorentina  per 
la  Vita  di  Dante  (Milan:  Hoepli,  1899)  consists  of  a  reissue,  in  a 
corrected  and  amplified  form,  of  the  historical  chapters  of  the  first  part  of 
the  first  volume  of  Professor  Isidoro  del  Lungo's  monumental  work 
upon  Dino  Compagni  and  his  chronicle,  which  was  published  in 
Florence  twenty  years  ago.  The  present  volume  treats  of  the  history  of 
Florence  during  the  closing  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  opening 
years  of  the  fourteenth,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  city  with  the  church 
and  the  empire,  with  especial  reference  to  Boniface  VIII  and  Henry  VII. 
Professor  del  Lungo's  object,  as  is  explained  by  his  sub-title,  is  to  illus- 
trate the  life  of  Dante  by  means  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Florentines  during  the  years  under  consideration,  which,  of  course,  was 
the  most  critical  period  of  Dante's  career  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
To  Dante  students,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  not  in  possession 
of  Professor  del  Lungo's  larger  work  (which  we  understand  will  shortly 
be  unobtainable),  this  handy  and  well-printed  little  volume  will  be  a 
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great  boon.  It  is  a  pity  the  book  is  not  provided  with  a  proper  index, 
which  would  have  largely  increased  its  value  to  the  student.  The  so- 
called  index  which  is  provided  is  a  mockery,  consisting  as  it  does  merely 
of  a  reprint  of  the  headings  of  the  various  chapters.  We  may  express 
a  hopje,  in  conclusion,  that  Professor  del  Lungo  may  yet  find  time  to 
write  the  life  of  Dante,  which  he  tells  us  was  a  dream  of  his  youth. 
Certainly  no  one  is  better  equipped  for  the  task  than  himself,  and  few 
know  better  than  he  does  how  great  is  the  need  for  such  a  book. 

P.  T. 

We  regret  to  have  left  so  long  unnoticed  Professor  L.  Zdekauer's 
work  on  the  history  of  the  university  of  Siena  (Lo  Studio  di  Siena  nel 
Binascimento.  Milan  :  Hoepli,  1894).  Siena  is  one  of  the  universities 
whose  history  was  really  written  for  the  first  time  from  unpublished  docu- 
ments by  Father  Denifle  ;  but  it  of  course  occupied  only  a  short  section 
of  his  great  work.  Professor  Zdekauer's  is  the  most  substantial  study  of 
the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  contains  a  welcome  appendix  of 
documents. 

In  La  Faculte  des  Arts  de  VUniversiU  d' Avignon  (Paris:  A.  Picard, 
1897)  Dr.  J.  Marchand  carries  on  the  far  from  exciting  history  of  the 
university  of  Avignon  from  the  point  (1400)  at  which  it  is  left  by  Father 
Denifle,  and  prints  the  statutes  of  1674.  M. 

Lady  Margaret  Domvile's  little  book,  The  Kincj's  MotJter  :  Memoir  of 
Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Bichmond  and  Derby  (London  :  Burns 
&  Gates,  1899),  consists  of  extracts  from  C.  H.  Cooper's  Memoir  strung 
on  a  slender  thread  of  historical  narrative,  with  a  few  passages  descriptive 
of  fifteenth-century  society,  London,  &c.,  thrown  in  to  brighten  it.  It  is 
strewn  thickly  with  blunders.  An  allusion  in  the  preface  to  '  Professor 
Jeb  Mayor  '  is  amusing,  but  to  make  Lord  Stanley  '  high  chancellor  of 
England,'  and  to  record  that  on  the  death  of  Edward  IV  Elizabeth 
ordered  that  Edward  V  should  be  hurried  away  to  Wales,  is  amazing. 
After  these  '  Camden  by  Gough,'  '  Vitellius  cap.  xvii.,'  '  Lelandi 
CoUectanes,' '  Giustiani,'  '  Oelocompadius,'  '  Bago  al  Decretis,'  Ely  for 
Lincoln,  Lyon  for  Syon,  Shelton  for  Skelton,  Leo  for  John  (twice), 
and  Shakespeare  misquoted,  seem  trifling  blemishes.  Dates  have 
proved  a  terrible  stumbling-block  throughout ;  scarcely  any  are  given 
correctly.  The  well-known  and  pretty  little  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  Henry  VII  was  born  on  St.  Anne's  Day,  26  July,  or  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Agnes  the  second,  28  Jan.  1457,  is  carelessly  set  aside  and  the  date 
of  birth  is  given  as  26  Jan.  1456.  Henry  VII,  according  to  the  authoress, 
starts  from  Bosworth  for  London  22  Aug.  1484,  and  meets  his  first  parlia- 
ment 1  Sept.  Fisher  is  made  bishop  in  1502,  also  in  1505,  the  real  date 
being  1504.  Margaret  dies  3  July,  and  we  may  guess  that  the  reason  for 
this  reformed  date  lies  in  the  Hi  Kal  lulii  of  the  inscription  on  her 
tomb.  The  reason  for  dating  her  will  6  Jan.  instead  of  6  June  is  less 
obvious.  ■^• 

The  municipality  of  Bayonne  have  lately  printed  another  volume  of 
their  archives,  Bcgisires   Gascons,  tome  ii.  (1511  1580).     The  volume 
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is  valuable  not  only  bf  itself,  but  as  containing  a  glossary  and  full  index 
of  sixfcy  pages  of  proper  names  to  both  volumes  of  the  Begistres.  The 
earlier  Livre  des  Etablissements  remains  a  separate  publication.  The 
chief  interest,  besides  purely  local  matters,  of  these  sixteen  years  hes  in 
the  proclamations  of  the  wars,  peaces,  and  truces  between  Francis  I, 
Charles  V,  and  Henry  VIII.  Thus  we  have  peace  with  England  pro- 
claimed 7  Aug.  1514  in  London,  and  on  the  17th  in  Bayonne.  On  1  Jan. 
1514  {i.e.  1515  ;  the  year  commenced  on  25  March  at  Bayonne)  are  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Louis  XII,  entre  neuf  et  dix  heures  de  soir^  and  the 
accession  of  Francis  I.  On  20  Dec.  1516  we  have  the  peace  of  Noyon 
proclaimed,  with  the  consent  of  the  city  to  it. 

Nous,  le  maire,  escheuins,  jurez  et  conseilh  de  la  ville  et  cite  de  Bayonne 
.  .  .  Scauoir  faisons  qu'en  obbeyssant  ez  lettres  du  Eoy  nostre  diet  Seigneur  et 
pour  I'acquitter  des-dictes  promesses,  avons  consenti  et  consentons  en  tant 
que  a  nous  touche  au  diet  tracte  de  mariage  et  icelluy  auons  agreable  en 
renon9ant  A,  tout  ce  que  cy-apres  pouuions  dire  et  alleguer  au  contraire,  et 
promectons  par  ces  presentes  entretenir  ledict  tracte  en  tons  les  pointes  et 
articles  cy  contenus. 

At  the  proclamation  in,  1529  of  the  treaties  of  Madrid  and  of  Cambrai 
the  formula  is — 

Nous,  apres  auoir  ouy  et  entendu  la  lecture  desditz  tractez  et  en  obeissant 
au  bon  plaisir  de  vouloir  du  Roy  nostre  Seigneiu"  que  sur  ce  il  nous  a  faict 
adresser  et  declairer,  nous  avons  de  nostre  part,  et  en  temps  que  d,  nous  est, 
ratiffie  et  approue,  ratiffions  et  approuons  ledict  tracte  de  Cambrai  et  celluy 
dudict  Madrid. 

Between  these  dates  peace  is  proclaimed  with  the  emperor,  2  Jan.  151G ; 
peace  with  England,  18  July  1520,  but  war  and  fear  of  invasion  on  7  June 
1522.  On  10  Sept.  1525  a  truce  is  announced  with  England,  and  peace 
on  the  17th,  both  by  letters  from  the  queen  regent.  Peace  with  the  pope 
and  the  Holy  League  is  proclaimed  on  21  June  1526,  and  on  18  Sept.  1527 
peace  with  England.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  the  queen 
regent,  1  Oct.  1523,  congratulating  the  town  on  its  defence  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  giving  news  of  the  death  of  Pope  Hadrian  VI, 
of  the  war  in  Italy,  and  of  the  French  army  and  their  allies,  qui  s'eii 
vont  droict  a  Borne  j^our  /aire  ung  ;pai)pe  qui  soit  a  la  deuotion  du  Boy ,  et 
sont  desid  partis  les  cardinaulx  de  Lorayne,  de  Bourbon,  et  d'Aux  en 
poste  pour  eulx  en  aller  audict  Borne.  The  captivity  of  Francis  I  is 
announced  in  March  1524,  and  on  24  Jan.  1525  his  approaching  release. 
Several  entries  relate  to  the  occupation  of  *  Fontarrebye  '  by  De  Lude  in 
1522,  and  the  measures  taken  for  its  victualling.  Other  items  of  interest 
are  the  early  trade  with  Newfoundland.  The  fishery  is  established  before 
1519,  and  ships  were  equipped  for  it  at  Bayonne  annually  before  and 
after  that  date.  Many  entries  from  1515  to  1528  relate  to  a  pestilence 
which  ravaged  Spain  and  Portugal  and  south-western  France,  and  raged 
in  Bayonne  for  four  months  in  1519.  The  morality  of  the  regular  and 
of  the  cathedral  clergy  was  very  low  during  this  period.  The  editing  and 
publication  of  this  work  do  the  highest  credit  to  all  concerned  in  it. 

W.  W. 
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It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  E.  Salisbury  took  the  trouble  of  translating 
Professor  Karl  Dandliker's  Short  History  of  Switzerland  (London"^ 
Sonnenschem,  1899),  for  the  original  never  ranked  high  among  works  of 
its  class,  and  it  is  now  in  many  parts  antiquated.  For  instance,  the 
first  league  of  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Uri  is  placed  in  1245-1247,  in 
spite  of  Professor  Bresslau's  proof  that  it  must  be  later  than  1251  and 
was  not  directed  against  the  house  of  Habsburg  at  all.  Graubiinden  is 
still  explained  as  meaning  the  '  Grey '  League,  and  the  notices  concerning 
Gilg  Tschudi  need  rewriting  in  the  light  of  Vogelin's  researches.  In  the 
translation  technical  terms  are  too  often  not  understood,  and  an  exact 
version  eluded  (see,  for  example,  the  various  explanations  of  Abschiede 
given  on  pp.  102,  118),  and  in  the  footnotes  German  words  are  sonio- 
times  left  with  the  inflexions  of  the  original.  Proper  names  appear  in 
incongruous  forms  :  the  Upper  Tessin  side  by  side  with  the  Escliental,  and 
Chiavenna  in  the  strange  guise  of  Cleves,  the  two  names  being  dis- 
tinguished in  the  index.  But  on  the  wdiole  the  translation  is  not°badly 
done.  0^ 

The  conquest  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  is  probably  the  raisou 
d'etre  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Burnett's  httle  tract  of  about  sixty  pages,  The 
Government  of  Federal  Territories  in  Europe  (no.  ix.  of  '  Papers  from 
the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  University,'  Providence,  Rhode 
Island).  It  brings  together  a  mass  of  curious  information  as  to  tlio 
government  of  their  subject  lands  by  the  various  Greek  leagues  of  old,  by 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  by  the  United  Provinces,  and  by  the  present 
German  empire  (as  regards  Alsace-Lorraine).  The  Swiss  section  fills 
nearly  half  the  pamphlet,  and  seems  thoroughly  executed,  while  it 
certainly  contains  much  that  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers.  It  is 
not  always  realised  that  while  the  Confederation  came  into  being  only  in 
1291  the  history  of  its  subject  lands  extends  from  1403  to  1798,  or  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  life,  though  nowadays  the  old  system  is  most 
difficult  to  understand.  P. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan  has  translated,  and  Miss  Lilian  Tomn  has 
supplied  with  notes,  introduction,  and  appendices,  a  somewhat  political 
pamphlet.  The  Beferendum  in  Switzerland,  by  a  Belgian  advocate, 
M.  Simon  Deploige.  This  composite  work  forms  vol.  iv.  of  '  Studies  in 
Economics  and  Political  Science,'  issued  by  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Pohtical  Science,  and  was  published  by  Longmans  in 
1898.  The  original  work  was  written  as  a  political  blast  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  a  referendum  of  some  sort  into  Belgium,  and  hence  much  of 
the  book  falls  outside  the  purview  of  the  English  Historical  Review. 
But  chapter  i.  gives  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  system  in 
Switzerland  (the  two  other  chapters  dealing  with  the  details  of  the 
organisation  of  the  system,  both  in  the  Confederation  and  the  cantons, 
together  with  useful  tables  giving  the  results  of  the  principal  votes, 
federal  or  cantonal,  taken  as  yet  under  this  system).  M.  Deploige's  own 
text  as  to  historical  matters  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  bis  thoughts 
were  mainly  set  on  the  practical  consequences  of  the  referendum.  P>ut 
the  historical  portion  of  the  translation  has  gained  enormously  from  tbe 
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extraordinary  care  and*  diligence  with  which  it  has  been  annotated  and 
supplemented  by  Miss  Tomn,  who  has  most  valiantly  grappled  with  the 
ever-changing  regulations  and  votes  in  the  several  Swiss  cantons,  a  side 
of  the  subject  generally  ignored  in  English  works.  Now  and  then  one 
seems  to  discern  traces  of  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  current  Swiss 
politics  ;  but  these  are  very  intricate  and  hardly  to  be  grasped  securely  by 
any  one  not  resident  in  the  country  itself.  Professor  Hewins  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  so  excellent  a  volume  in  the  series 
that  he  edits.  P. 

The  career  of  the  founder  of  the  present  Swedish  dynasty  was  so 
remarlcable  that  M.  Christian  Schefer's  scholarly  study,  Bernadotte  Boi 
(Paris  :  Alcan,  1899),  should  find  many  readers.  The  book  does  not, 
indeed,  profess  to  be  either  a  complete  life  of  Bernadotte  or  a  detailed 
history  of  his  reign  ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  principal  acts  from  the  time  of  his  selection  as  heir  to  the  throne  in 
1810,  based  on  the  chief  Swedish  authorities.  The  story  of  his  choice, 
as  being  the  embodiment  of  the  soldierly  qualities  requisite  at  that  time 
to  Sweden's  salvation,  is  well  related,  and  the  author  points  out  that 
Napoleon  .was  neutral  in  the  matter.  We  are  told  how  Bernadotte, 
anxious  to  obtain  Norway,  could  only  do  so  by  siding  with  Russia,  which 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  all  idea  of  regaining  Finland,  and  how 
this  policy  dictated  his  plan  of  campaign  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 
This  episode  has  been  much  criticised  ;  the  author  takes  the  view  most 
favourable  to  Bernadotte,  and  ascribes  his  *  treachery '  rather  to  policy 
than  hatred,  while  he  reminds  us  that  on  accepting  the  call  to  Sweden 
he  bad  refused  to  promise  that  he  would  never  bear  arms  against  the 
French  emperor.  After  the  failure  of  his  scheme  to  become  Napoleon's 
successor  in  1814  he  settled  down  in  Sweden,  and  ceased  to  mix  in 
international  politics.  He  is  represented  as  a  king  of  liberal  theories  but 
autocratic  practices,  who  was  surrounded  by  police  and  did  not  get 
on  with  the  press.  The  demands  of  Norway  for  separate  diplomatic 
representation,  and  the  growing  opposition  to  him  in  the  Swedish  diet 
after  1830,  furnish  material  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  which  occasionally 
borders  upon  comedy.  The  allusions  to  the  Finnish  and  Norwegian 
questions  give  it  a  topical  as  well  as  historical  interest,  but  the  style  is 
occasionally  monotonous.  W.   M. 

Le  Prince  cle  Bismarck,  by  M.  Charles  Andler  (Paris :  Bellais, 
1899),  is  a  slight  but  well-written  sketch  of  Bismarck's  life.  The  author 
has  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  those 
who  wish  for  a  short  account  of  Bismarck's  career  will  find  in  him  a  safe 
and  judicious  guide.  J.  W.  H. 

The  aim  of  The  West  Indies,  by  Mr.  Amos  Kidder  Fiske  (New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899),  appears  to  be  to  treat  all  the  West  India 
islands  after  the  manner,  though  in  a  more  popular  form,  of  Mr.  Lucas's 
volume  on  the  British  West  Indies,  in  his  '  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies.'  Considering  the  interest  aroused  in  the  United  States 
by  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  such  a  book  might  well  be  useful,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  fulfilment  is  not  equal  to  the  promise.  As  a 
specimen  of  I\Ir.  Fiske's  style  we  note  the  following :  '  In  quadrupeds 
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Cuba  was  poor  when  first  surprised  into  a  consciousness  that  it  had  been  an 
undiscovered  country.  ...  The  island  does  somewhat  better  in  reptiles.' 
The  attentive  reader  will  find  several  inaccuracies  in  the  history— «.^. 
the  English  settlement  in  1629  at  Providence  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Bahamas.  That  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  at  first  misled  by  a  similarity  of  names 
does  not  justify  a  writer  in  disregarding  his  subsequent  correction.  With 
regard  to  this  colony  there  is,  in  Mr.  Sainsbury's  calendar,  abundant 
evidence  of  actual  planting.  The  Bahamas  were  granted  to  Lord 
Albemarle  and  others  in  1670  and  not  in  1680.  Morgan  appears  to 
have  died  in  disgrace,  and  not  '  more  or  less  honoured.'  Lord  Bellamont 
was  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  not  of  Barbados,  when 
he  employed  Captain  Kidd  to  put  down  privateering.  H.  E.  E. 

Among  chartered  companies  the  French  India  Company  can  claim 
this  pre-eminence,  that  its  range  extended  over  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  The  one  solid  structure  in  the  palace  of  paper,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  Law,  was  the  company  being  able  to  survive  the  bank,  with  which  it 
had  been  bound  up.  Representing  the  four  companies  of  the  East  Indies, 
China,  America,  and  Senegal,  the  French  India  Company  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  in  the  East  between  England  and  France  for  the  supre- 
macy of  India.  Its  story  is  told  in  a  popular  and  hand}?  volume  by 
M.  Charles  Montague,  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  cles  Indcs  (Paris : 
Bouillon,  1899).  His  pronounced  Anglophobia  and  occasional  bursts  of 
Chauvinism  do  not  blind  him  to  the  faults  of  the  great  men,  La  Bour- 
donnais,  Dupleix,  and  Bussy,  who  pass  across  the  stage.  M.  Montague 
does  not  altogether  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  influence  of  sea  power 
on  the  decision  of  events.  H.  E.  I], 

Students  of  manuscripts  will  welcome  the  little  Dizionario  di  Abbre- 
viature Latine  ed  Italiane  usate  nelle  Carte  e  Codici  specialmente  net 
Medio-Evo,  recently  published  by  Signor  A.  Cappelli  (Milan  :  Iloepli, 
1899).  The  basis  is  probably  the  invaluable  'Lexicon  Diplomaticum ' 
of  Walther,  but  the  author  has  revised  his  model  with  the  help  of  the 
great  collections  of  photographic  facsimiles  made  by  Sickel  and  by  the 
English  Palaiographical  Society,  and  by  the  Italians  Monaci,  Vitelli,  and 
Paoli.  The  important  series  issued  by  the  French  Ecoles  des  Charles  is 
inexpHcably  left  unnoticed.  From  these  facsimiles  or  from  ^^'altller's 
engraved  specimens  the  abbreviated  forms  have  been  drawn  under  Signor 
CappeUi's  supervision.  The  printing  and  arrangement  are  clear,  and  we 
are  always  told  for  what  approximate  date  each  abbreviation  is  certified. 
The  list  of  arbitrary  signs  is  valuable,  but  it  might  be  extended ;  for 
example,  the  barred  o  (0)  is  explained  as  meaning  contincnH  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  it  certainly  means  inHiauH,  and 
is  sometimes  written  </>.  The  author  claims  with  justice  that,  without 
neglecting  materials  already  accumulated,  he  has  made  considerable 
additions  from  manuscripts  of  Itahan  origin.  In  an  introduction  he 
explains  the  systems,  if  systems  they  can  be  called,  by  which  words  were 
abbreviated  ;  and  he  ends  his  book  with  forty-seven  examples  of  imperial, 
royal,  and  papal  monograms,  and  with  a  dictionary  of  epigraplnc  abbre- 
viations which  shows  less  independent  work  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
book.  ^^-  ^''  ^'• 
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[Contribntions  to  these  Notices,  whether  regular  or  occasional,  are  invited.  They 
should  be  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  those  printed  below,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  L. 
Poole,  at  Oxford,  by  the  first  week  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.] 

t^ew  sources  for  the  geography  of  ancient  Spain :  by  E.  Hubner, — Boletin  R.  Acad. 
Hist,  xxxiv.  6. 

The  '  Passio  Floriani '  and  the  '  Vita  Lupi :  '  by  B.  Krusch  [largely  in  reply  to  the 
criticisms  of  L.  Duchesne]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 

On  the  influence  of  the  Collectio  Biherncnsis  on  the  formation  of  canonical  collections : 
by  P.  FouRKiER  [who  enumerates  and  classifies  the  manuscripts  containing  extracts 
from  the  Hibernensis  and  collections  which  borrowed  from  it,  and  discusses  the 
reasons  for  its  wide  diffusion  on  the  continent  in  the  eighth  century  and  for  its 
subsequent  neglect.  In  parts  of  Italy  it  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  eleventh 
century.  M.  Fournier  has  omitted  to  notice  the  excerpts  from  the  Hibernensis 
found  in  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  2(]o  :  see  the  Engl.  Hist.  Eev* 
X.  721,  1895.]— Nouv.  Rev.  hist,  de  Droit,  xxiii.  1. 

List  of  the  acts  of  Frankish  synods  [742-843]  :  by  A.  Werminghoff  [giving  the 
manuscripts  and  editions]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 

The  earlier  text  of  the  '  An)iales  Mettenscs  '  [recently  discovered  by  K.  Hampe  in  the 
Durham  Cathedral  MS.  C.  iv.  15] :  by  B.  von  Simson.  [The  manuscript,  which  is  of 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  noticeable  additions  to  the  text  as  previously  known, 
and  furnishes  important  help  towards  settling  the  relations  between  the  Metz  and 
other  annals]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 

Note  on  a  fragment  of  a  Liber  Confratcrniiatum  of  the  church  of  Saint -Bert  in  :  by 
L.  Delisle  [who  shows  that  the  manuscript  here  printed,  which  is  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  a  list  of  monks  of  Corvey  in  Westphalia]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes, 
Ix.  2,  3. 

Three  unpublished  canonical  collections  of  the  tenth  century:  by  P.  Fournier. — Ann. 
Univ.  Grenoble,  xi.  2. 

The  Beichenau  Annals  and  the  Continuation  of  Regino  :  by  F.  Kurze  [who  contests 
the  hypothesis,  maintained  by  W.  Erben  and  J.  E.  Dieterich,  of  an  older  and  larger 
text  of  the  '  Annales  Augienses,'  now  lost,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Continua- 
tion, and  examines  the  traces  of  annalistic  composition  at  Reichenau  in  the  tenth 
century.  He  considers  that  archbishop  Adalbert,  the  author  of  the  Continuation, 
made  use  not  only  of  the  Mainz  text  of  the  '  Annales  Augienses  '  (now  at  Paris) 
but  also  of  certain  Mainz  Annals,  compiled  by  himself]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 

The  authorship  and  sources  of  the  *  Passio  Gorgo7iii  et  Dorothei '  [written  by  Adalbert 
(bishop  of  Prague  or  archbishop  of  Magdeburg),  on  the  basis  of  the  notice  in  Ado's 
martyrology.  Bishop  Milo  of  Minden  took  to  himself  the  credit  which  belonged  to 
Adalbert]. — Anal.  Bolland.  xviii.  1. 

A  letter  of  Odilo  of  Cluni  to  Henry  III  [Oct.  1046] :  printed  by  E.  Sackur  [who 
considers  it  to  have  exercised  decisive  influence  on  the  deposition  of  Gregory  VI, 
and  depreciates  the  importance  of  the  verses  attributed  by  H.  Grauert  (Hist.  Jahrb. 
xix.  2)  to  Giinther  the  hermit] N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 

The  '  Liber  de  vera  Philosophia  '  in  the  Grenoble  MS.  290  :  by  P.  Fournier  [who  attri- 
butes it  to  Joachim  de  Flore.     The  treatise  follows  the  teaching  of  Gilbert  de  la 
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Porree,  and  controverts  those  of  Abailard,   Hugh  of   St.  Victor,   St.  Bernard, 

William  of  Conches,  and  above  all  Peter  Lombard].— Kev.  d'Hist.  et  Litt.  relig. 

iv.  1. 
The  miracles  of  St.   Francis  of  Assisi  by  TJwmas  of  Celano.    [The  text  is  here 

printed,  with  an  introduction  on  the  manuscripts].— Anal.  BoUand.  xviii.  1,  2. 
Thirteenth-century  letters  from  the  Durham  Cathedral  MS.  C.  iv.  24  :  printed  by 

K.  Hampe. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 
The  early  lives  of  St.  Peter  Celestine  [Celestine  V.     The  autobiography  is  rejected  as 

spurious,  and  the  relations  of  the  manuscripts  are  examined].— Anal.  Bolland. 

xviii.  1. 
Chronological  list  of  the  English  embassies  to  France  during  the  hundred  years'  war 

[1327-1450]:  byL.  MiROT  and  E.  Deprez  [from  materials  in  the  public  record 

office].     II :  1360-1398.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ix.  2,  3. 
Notes  and  documents  relating  to  Louis  XII  and  Ludovico  Sforza  :  by  L.  G.  Pelissier. 

Arch.  Stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxiii. 
Letters  of  Theodore  de  B^ze  [i 564-1 565]  :  printed  by  H.  V.  Aubert  and  E.  Choisy.— 

Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Franc?,  xlviii.  8,  9.     Aug.  Sept. 
Diary  of  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  [1769-1770],  by  Colonel  Windham  :  printed 

by  J.  H.  Lloyd. — Antiquary,  N.S.  115,  July  (continued  from  113). 
An  unpublished  memoir  by  Dumouriez  on  the  state  of  Europe  in  1773  :  printed  by  P. 

BoNNEFON.— Eev.  hist.  Ixxi.  1.     Sept. 
Papers  and   correspondence  of  prince  Emmanuel  of  Sahn-Salm  during  the  French 

revolution  :  printed  by  A.  Brette.  I. — Eev.  hist.  Ixxi.  1.     Sept. 
Memoirs  of  count  L.  Bennigsen  [on  the  war  with  Napoleon  in   1807],  continued. — 

Kussk.  Star.  July-Aug. 
Remarks  on  the  treatincnt  and  publication  of  official  despatches :  by  T.  Sciiiemann 

[who  holds  that  the  character  of  each  despatch  ('  private,'  '  secret '  etc.)  and  its 

mode  of  transmission  should  always  be  stated]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxiii.  2, 


The   conception  of  universal   history  as   applied  to  the  history  of  antiquity:  by  J. 

Kaerst. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxiii.  2. 
Karl  LamprcchVs  historical  theory:  byL.  Lecli'cke. — Ilev.  Univ.  Bruxclles,  G.  -Cf. 

C.  DK  Smedt's  article  in  the  Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  1899.  5. 
The  chief  phcLses  of  econoynic  history  :  by  M.  Ansiaux  [a  survey  of  recent  theories]. — 

Eev.  Univ.  Bruxelles,  7. 
The  ancient  jtLs  gentium  of  the  Aryans  :  by  Sir  W.  H.  Eattigax. — Law  Qu.  Eev.  59.  July. 
Herodotus  and  the  Egyptian  oracles  :  by  E.  Eevillout  [who  confirms  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Greek  historian's  accounts  concerning  king  Amasis]. — Eev.  Quest,  hist. 

Ixvi.  1.     Jidy. 
The  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  x>ossessions  in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 

Punic  war  ;  by  E.  Maurice.— Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixvi.  1.     July. 
The  story  of  Tuscidum  :  by  F.  Gautier.— Scott.  Eev.  67.     Jidy. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  [a  discussion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  site,  with  a  conclusion 

in  favour  of  the  traditional  spot].— Quart.  Eev.  379.     July. 
The  excavations  at  Salona :  by  C.  Diehl  [showing  their  importance  for  our  knowledge 

of  early  Christianity].— Grande  Eev.  x.     Aug. 
The  fall  of  the  Western  Boman  Empire.— 'Eidimh.  Eev.  389.     July. 
The  history  of  West  Gothic  legislation :  by  K.  Zeumer.  III.— N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2  (con- 
tinued from  1). 
The  status  oftvomenin  Frankish  law  :  by  0.  Opet  [in  connexion  with  the  question  of 

their  guardianship,  which  is  denied|.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.,  Ergiinz.-Bd.  v.  2. 
Relations  between  Byzantium  and  the  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Michael  III  [842-867]  : 

by  A.  Vasiliev.— Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     July. 
The  legal  condition  of  the  Jeivs  in  the  middle  ages  [especially  in  the  Low  Countries] : 

by  A.  GiRoN.— Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belg.  (CI.  Lettr.)  1899.  5. 
The  political  position  of  Henry  II:  by  A.  Cartellieri  [who  considers  chiefly  his 

plans  for  extending  his  influence  on  the  continent ;  the  remarks  on  his  legal  woik 

in  England  require  revision].— N.  Heidelberg.  Jalirb.  viii. 
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The  tnjo  condemnations  of  Jojffn  Lackland  by  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
origin  of  the  peers  of  France:  by  P.  Guilhiermoz  [who  maintains,  against  C. 
Beraont's  contention  that  John  was  condemned  only  in  1202  in  a  suit  brought 
against  him  by  the  counts  of  La  Marche  and  Eu,  that  he  was  in  fact  also  con- 
demned for  the  murder  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  in  1203,  at  a  date  when  that  murder, 
even  though  it  had  not  taken  place,  was  commonly  reported.  The  writer  holds 
that  the  court  of  peers  of  France  was  first  summoned  for  the  earlier  trial,  and 
that  its  organisation  was  borrowed  from  those  of  the  feudal  courts  of  Picardy  and 
Flanders]. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ix.  1,  followed  in  2,  3  by  a  reply,  on  the  former 
point  only,  from  C.  Bkmont,  and  a  rejoinder  by  P.  Guilhiermoz. — In  the  Eev. 
hist.  Ixxi.  1,  Sept.,  M.  Guilhiermoz's  first  position  is  controverted  by  C.  Petit- 
DuTAiLLis,  and  his  second  as  well  by  G.  Monod. 

Frederick  II:  by  K.  Hampe  [an  inaugural  lecture]. — Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxiii.  1. 

Money  and!  luxury  at  the  papal  court  of  Avignon  :  by  E.  Mijntz  [who  supplies  valu- 
able statistics].    I. — Kev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixvi.  1.    July. 

TJie  grant  by  Henry  II  of  Castile  of  the  duchy  of  Molina  to  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
[1366]  :  by  A.  Morel-Fatio. — Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ix.  2,  3. 

The  *  Cordeliere  '  and  the  '  Regent : '  by  C.  de  la  Konciere  [an  account  of  the  engage- 
ment in  1 5 12]. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixvi.  1.     July. 

The  battle  of  Marignano  and  military  07-ganisation  tinder  Fratwis  I :  by  the  late  A. 
Spont. — Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixvi.  1. 

The  Swiss  and  the  German  peasants^  war  after  March  1525  :  by  F.  L.  Baumann. — SB. 
Akad.  Wiss.  Miinchen  (phil.-hist.  CI.)  1899.  1. 

Early  struggles  for  the  hidian  trade  [on  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  history  of  India].— Scott. 
Eev.  67.    July. 

Sebastiano  Veniero  and  the  battle  of  Lcpanto  :  by  A.  Vian. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xvii.  1. 

The  courts  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  estates  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  at 
the  e7id  of  the  XVIth  and  beginniyig  of  tlie  XVIIth  century  :  by  J.  Lappo. — Zhur. 
Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Atig. 

Eclations  between  Sweden  and  Russia  [1648-1700]  :  by  G.  Forsten  (continued). — 
Zhur,  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.     Jmie. 

Herard  Bouion,  comte  de  Chamilly,  commander  of  an  army  corps  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands  [1672]  :  by  E.  Beauvois.— Eev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixvi.  1. 
July.. 

The  due  de  Choiseul  and  England;  Bussy's  mission  to  London  [1761] :  by  A. 
BoTjKGUET.  — Eev.  hist.  Ixxi.  1.     Sept. 

Before  Tilsit  [official  reports  in  1807] :  by  V.  S.  Popov  and  Prince  Lobanov-Eostovski. 
Eussk.  Star.     June. 

The  representatives  of  Russia  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5  [from  the  recollec- 
tions of  A.  Mikhailovski-Danilevski].— Eussk.  Star.     June. 

Recollections  of  tlie  Russo-Turkish  tear  of  1877-8:  by  P.  Parensov.— Eussk.  Star. 
June  -Aug. 

Prance 

Etienne  de  Gallardon,  chancery  clerk  of  Philip  Augustus  and  canon  of  Bourges  :  by 
L.  Delisle  [who  shows  from  the  identity  of  the  handwriting  and  from  the  plan  of 
arrangement  that  Stephanus  de  Gual',  the  scribe  of  the  Eegister  E.  of  Philip 
Augustus  in  1220,  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards,  as  canon  of  Bourges,  wrote 
a  chartulary  of  the  see  between  1227  and  1243],  with  documents  illustrating  his 
biography  and  work.— Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ix.  1. 

Claux  Sluter  the  elder  and  Hamieguin  of  Bois-le-Duc  at  the  court  of  John  duke  of 
Berri  [1385]  :  by  H.  Stein.  [The  former  was  an  architect,  who  came  from  Mainz 
and  was  the  father  of  the  well-known  sculptor ;  the  latter  was  a  glass  painter]. — 
Bibl.  Ecole  Chartes,  Ix.  1,  followed  in  2,  3  by  criticism  by  E.  G.  Ledos  and  a  reply 
by  H.  Stein. 

The  administration  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany  under  duke  John  V  [1399- 1442]  :  by 
C.Bellier-Dumaine  [giving  a  description  of  the  ducal  council,  chambre  des  comptes, 
the  provincial  estates,  and  the  local  officers  of  the  duchy,  and  showing  how  power 
in  Brittany  was  becoming  centralised  under  the  duke].— Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiv.  4. 
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The  reformation  in  tJie  country  about  Patay :  by  L.  Bastide.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist. 
Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii,  6.    June. 

Documents  illustrating  the  history  of  the  reformation  hiAuvergne  [1549-1586] :  by  H. 
Hausee.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran<?.  xlviii.  6.  June. 

Brief  discourse  on  the  life  of  madame  Claude  du  Chastel  by  her  husband  Charles 
Gouyon,  baron  of  La  Moussaye  [1553-1587]:  by  G.  Vallee  and  P.  Parfource 
[a  panegyric  of  his  deceased  wife  by  a  protestant  Breton  gentleman  of  the  period  of 
the  wars  of  religion,  illustrating  in  many  particular ij  the  customs  of  the  Breton 
noblesse.  The  work  is  identical  with  the  so-called  memoirs  of  Charles  Gouyon]. 
Ann.  de  Bretagne,  xiv.  3,  4. 

France  in  Alsace  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia  :  by  the  late  X.  Mossmann.— Rev.  hist. 
Ixx.  2,  July  (continued  from  liii.  and  concluded). 

The  mission  of  fathers  Boutault  and  Bouhours  at  Dunkirk  [1663-1669] :  by  A.  Hamy. 
Rev.  Quest,  hist.  Ixvi.  1.     July. 

The  last  years  of  the  reformed  church  at  Bergerac  [1669-1685]  ;  documents  :  printed 
by  N.  Weiss. — Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest.  Fran?,  xlviii.  7.    July. 

Themarguis  de  Chamlay  :  by  J.  d'Auriac  [on  the  administration  of  the  war  office  after 
the  death  of  Louvois,  1691]. — Rev.  hist.  Ixx.  2.    July. 

The  fete  of  the  federation  [14  July  1792]  and  the  'Invitation  a  la  Concorde'  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  :  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Largemain.— Rev.  hist.  Ixx.  2.  July. 

The  legend  of  Le  Roiix  of  Chef-du-Bois  :  by  P.  Hejion  [an  elaborate  examination, 
with  the  aid  of  original  documents,  of  the  legendary  history  of  a  prominent 
Jacobin  lawyer  at  Treguier  and  of  his  assassin  the  Chouan  partisan  Taupin.]— Ann. 
de  Bretagne,  xiv.  1-4. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  law  of  Germinal :  by  F.  Kuiix.— Bull.  Soc.  Hist.  Protest. 
Fran?,  xlviii.  8,  9.    Aiig.  Sept. 

Tlie  difficulties  of  the  provisional  government  in  1830:  by  A.  du  Bois 'from  docu- 
mentary sources].— Rev.  Belg.  1899.  6. 

Montalcmhert.—'Edimh.  Rev.  389.     July. 

Obituary  yiotice  of  Leon  Gauticr  [fa;  Aug.  1897],  with  a  bibliography:  by  H.  F. 
Delaborde  and  L.  le  Grand.— Bibl.  Ecolc  Chartes,  Ix.  2,  3. 

Obituary  notice  of  Lucicn  Mcrlet  [f  20  July  1S98],  with  a  bibliography.— Bibl.  Ecole 
Chartes,  Ix.  2,  3. 

Germany  and  Austria -Huu gar y 

Pope  Zacharifs  privilege  for  Fulda  and  its  confirmation  by  king  Pippin  :  by  M. 
Tangl  [who  agrees  with  T.  von  Sickel  in  rejecting  the  supposed  original,  and 
accepts  the  shorter  of  the  two  texts  printed  among  the  letters  of  St.  Boniface  as 
genuine.  He  rejects  also  the  deed  of  confirmation  by  Pippin,  and  holds  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Pippin  ever  granted  any  written  confirmation.  The  grant  was, 
however,  confirmed  by  Charles  the  Great,  c.  810-812,  and  by  Lewis  the  Pious].— 
Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xx.  2. 

On  the  date  and  imity  of  the  Lex  Saxonum :  by  W.  Schijckixg  [maintaining  the  view 
of  Waitz  and  Brunner  that  it  was  probably  enacted  in  802,  and  controverting  De 
Geer's  theory  that  it  is  a  composite  work].— N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 

The  tribute  paid  to  the  H^mgarians  under  Henry  I:  by  G.  Card  [who  interprets  the 
passage  in  Widukind,  i.  38,  39,  in  the  light  of  a  canon  of  the  synod  of  Erfurt,  932, 
and  infers  that  the  payment  was  made  by  means  of  a  poll-tax].— Mitth.  Oesterreich. 
Gesch.  XX.  2. 

The  origin  of  the  Hohenzollern  :  by  H.  Witte  [who  argues  for  the  descent  from  the 
Burcharding  family  in  Raetia].~Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxiii.  2. 

A  document  of  bislwp  Adalgcr  of  Woi-vis  [1044] :  printed  by  H.  Bresslau.— N.  Arch. 
xxiv.  2. 

Genealogical  inquiries  into  the  imperial  history  of  the  Saltan  period:  by  H.  Wittk- 
Hagenau.  I :  Bertold  of  Ziihringen  and  the  family  of  Ezzo.  H  :  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Aribo,  and  their  possessions  in  Lower  Austria.  Ill :  Their 
history.— Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.,  Ergtinz.-Bd.  v.  2. 

Henricus  Italicus  and  Hcnricus  de  Isernia  :  by  J.  Nov.vk  [who  argues  tliat  they  are 
two  different  persons] Mitth.  Oesterreich.  Gesch.  xx.  2. 
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The  '  FuJidationes  Mojiasteii^rum  Bavariae ' :  by  G.  Leidinger. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 
Beport  of  general  von  Steigentesch  on  the  state  of  Prussia  in  1824  :  printed  by  A. 

Stern.— Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxiii.  2. 
Frederick  William  IV  at  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  March  1848:  by  R.  Koser. — 

Hist.  Zft.  Ixxxiii.  1. 
Windhorst:    by  C.  Woeste  [based  upon    Bazin    and    Kannengiesser]. — Rev.   gen. 
1899.   4. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
On  Nennius :  by  L.  Traube  [who  calls  attention  to  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson's  reading  of 
the  title  of  the  '  Historia  Brittonum  '  in  the  Chartres  MS.,  Urbagen  for  Vrbaoen 
or  Urbacen,  in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  R.  Thurneysen.  The  writer  disagrees 
with  Mr.  Nicholson's  emendation  of  exberta  into  excer;pta,  and  believes  the  true 
reading  to  be  experta]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 
Kentish  colonies  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  :  by  T.  W.  Shore.     II :  Settlements  in  the 

southern  and  western  counties. — Antiquary,  N.S.,  116.     Aug. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  ordinance  concerning  the  Dunscete :  by  F.  Liebermann.     [The  Dun- 
saete  perhaps  stand  for  Dursaete,  on  the  Dore  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  ordinance 
probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Athelstan.     Its  legal  character  is  examined,  and 
Welsh  and  possibly  Danish  influences  are  traced.     The  remarks  on  the  twelve 
lahmcn  should  be  noted]. — Arch.  Stud,  neuer.  Spr.  u.  Litt.  cii.  3,  4. 
Medieval  graminar  schools  :  by  J.  B.  Milburn. — Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  31.     July. 
The  tyincal  character  of  Anglo-Jcivish  history :  by  J.  Jacobs. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 

iii. 
Aaron  of  Lincoln  [tii86]  :  by  J.  Jacobs  [illustrating  his  immense  financial  dealings, 
among  them  6,400  marks  to  nine  lately  founded  Cistercian  abbeys],  w^ith  an  account 
of  debts  due  to  his  estate  in  1201  :  by  S.  Levy. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii. 
On  the  supposed  Jewish  synagogue  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ['  Moyse  Hall']  :  by  F. 
Haes,  H.  Gollakcz,  and  others.  [The  evidence  appears  to  be  late  and  insufficient.] 
Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii. 
Documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  in  the  thirieenth  century  : 

by  C.  T.  Martin. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii. 
Tlie  beginnings  of  the  reformation  in  England  [on  Wycliffe,  Lollardy,  and  the  church 

in  the  fifteenth  century].— Church  Qu.  Rev.  96.    July. 
Calendar  of  duchy  of  Lancaster  inquisitions  post  mm-tem  :  by  Miss  E.  Stokes,  con- 
tinued [temp.  Hen.  VII].— Genealog.  Mag.  27-29.     July-Sept. 
Contributions  toivard  a   history  of  earlier  education  in   Great  Britain :  by  W.  C. 

Hazlitt. — Antiquary,  N.S.,  115,  117.     July,  Sept.  (continued  from  112). 
TUe  office  of  procurator  fiscal :  by  H.  H.  Brown  [probably  introduced  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  Scotland]. — Scott.  Rev.  67.     July. 
American  elements  in  the  resettlement  of  the  Jeivs  in  England:  by  L.  Wolf  [with 

documents]. — Trans.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  iii. 
Minutes  of  signatures  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  [1676-1681]  :  described 

by  C.  S.  Romanes,  continued. — Genealog.  Mag.  27-29.     July-Sept. 
Babbi  Zcvi  Ashkenazi  [ti7i8]   and  his  family  in  London  ;  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  German  community  in  London  :  by  D.  Kaufmann. — Trans.  Jew. 
Hist.  Soc.  iii. 
The  last  Stuart  princess  [Louisa  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II,  1692-1712]  :  by  Miss  A. 

Shield,- -Dublin  Rev.,  N.S.,  31.     July. 
The   claim   of  Henry  Poiver  to  the  estates  of  James,  late  earl  of  Tyrone  [17 17]. — 

Genealog.  Mag.  29.    Sept. 
Lord  Clare  [a  memoir  drawn  from  recently  published  historical  sources]. — Edinb. 
Rev.  389.     July. 

Italy 

Bibliography  of  publications  on  medieval  Italian  history  [1896]  :  by  C.  Cipolla. — N. 

Arch.  Ven.  xvi.  2,  xvii.  1. 
Bibliography  of  publications  on  Venetian  history  [1897]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xvii.  1. 
T/ic  life  of  St.  Firmanus,  abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Fermo  [951-2  — 992]  by  Theoderic  of 

Amorbach.   [The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  here  printed.]— Anal.  Bolland.  xviii.  1. 
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TJie  captivity  of  king  Enzo  at  Bologna :  by  L.  Frati  [the  site ;  Enzo's  companions  ; 

his  alleged  attempt  at  escape ;    his  will,  death,  and  obsequies ;   the  survival  of 

popular  celebration  of  his  capture]. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxiii. 
Niccolo   SpinelU  da  Giovinazzo,   a  diplomatist  of  the  fourteenth  century:  by  G. 

KoMANO.    I. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiv.  1. 
Gregorij  XI  and  Joanna  I  of  Naples ;  unpublished  letters  from  the  Vatican  archives  : 

printed  by  F.  Cerasoli.     II,  III.— Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiii.  4,  xxiv.  1. 
The  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  [138 1-9] :  by  G.  Cogo  [the  election  of  Philippe  d'Alen(?on 

as  patriarch  by  Urban  VI ;  the  resistance  of  Udine  leading  to  the  intervention  of 

Francesco  Carrara  and  Antonio  della  Scala,  and  this  to  the  alliance  of  Venice  and 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  against  Carrara ;  the  election  of  Henry  of  Moravia,  his 

attempt  at  absolutism,  and  the  murder  of  Savorgnano  ;  Venetian  ambitions  on  the 

Friuli].— N.  Arch.  Ven.  xvi.  2. 
The  annals  of  Forli  by  Peter  of  Ravenna :   by  F.  GiJTERBOcK  [giving  notes  on  a 

Ravenna  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century  containing  a  fragment  of  the  work 

attributed  to  this  writer]. — N.  Arch.  xxiv.  2. 
The  alliance  of  Gianfrancesco  Gonzaga  with  Filippo  Maria  Viscotiti  against  Venice  in 

1438  :  by  F.  Tarducci. — Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xxii. 
On    the  relationship  between  the  histories  of  Giovio,    Nerei,  and  Segni :    by  G. 

Sanesi. — Arch.  stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxiii. 
Francesco  Campana  [secretary  and  confidant  of  duke  Cosimo] :  by  F.  Dini. — Arch. 

stor.  Ital.  5th  ser.  xxiii. 
The  Neapolitan  feudatcn'ies  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  G.  Ceci. — Arch. 

stor.  Napol.  xxiv.  1. 
TJie  conspiracy  of  Ossuna  against  Venice  in   1618:    by  E.   Levi  [the  unpublished 

report   of  fra  Paolo  Sarpi  as  consultore  from  a  manuscript  in   the  Biblioteca 

Braidense  at  Milan,  with  introduction  and  notes]. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xvii.  1. 
Index  of  the  7'eportsof  Carlo  Maria  Maggi  [secretary  to  the  senate  of  Milan,  1661- 

1699] :  by  A.  Cipollini  [of  value  for  the  history  of  Milan  under  Spanish  rule]- 

Arch.  stor.  Lomb.  3rd  ser.  xxii. 
The  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  written  by  Paolo  Mattia  Doria  [1713]' 

printed  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Schipa.     I. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiv.  1 . 
Freemasonry  at  Naples  in  the  eighteenth  century  :  by  M.  d'Ayala.  VI,  concluded.-- 

Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiii.  4. 
Montesquieu  hi  Italy  [from  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  journal].— Quart.  Ivcv.   37'.). 

July. 
Witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  persons  accused  in  the  trial  for  treason  at  Naples 

[i 794-1 798]  :  by  B.  Croce. — Arch.  stor.  Napol.  xxiii.  4. 
Elisa  Baciocchi  in  Italy:    by  E.  Rodocanachi  and  G.  Marcotti.     II:    Her  life  at 

Florence. —  Rev.  hist.  Ixx.  2.     July. 
The  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  Veneto  against  the  Napoleonic  government  in 

1809  :  by  C.  BuLLO,  continued. — N.  Arch.  Ven.  xvii.  1. 

The  Netherlands 

The  priory  of  Galilea  near  Monnikendam  :  by  D.  J.  M.  Wustenhoff  [documents].— 

Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vii.  3. 
Paullus  Merula  :  by  J.  B.  Kan  and  P.  J.  Blok  [attacking  and  defending  his  credit  as 

an  historian].— Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.,  4th  ser.  i.  1. 
Willem  Baudart  [the  historian  and  translator  of  the  Bible,  1565-1640]  :  by  A.  C.  J. 

VAN  DER  Kemp. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vii.  3. 
The  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  assurance  company  [1628] :  by  P.  J.  Blok.— 

Bijdr.  vaderl.  Gesch.  en  Oudheidk.,  4th  ser.  i.  1. 
Letter  of  diaries  de  Nielles  to  Joh.  Wtenbogaert  [20  June   1630] :  printed  by  H.  C. 

RoGGE. — Arch.  Nederl.  Kerkgesch.  vii.  3. 

Russia 

The  settlement  of  the  old  Russian  tribes  according  to  the  latest  researches  :  by  A. 
Spitsin.— Zhur.  Min.  Nar.  Prosv.    Aug. 
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New  facts  about  the  false  Demetrius :  by  V.  Timostchuk,  concluded. — Russk.  Star. 

July. 
Tlu  house  of  Marina  Mniszch  [the  Polish  wife  of  the  false  Demetrius]  at  Kaluga : 

by  G.  VoROBiEV. — Istorich.  Viestn.    June. 
The  results  of  the  revolt  of  Pugachev  on  the  sJiores  of  the  Caspian  [in  the  early  part  of 

the  reign  of  Catherine  II] :    by  P.  Yudin. — Istorich.  Viestn.  Aug. 
The  memoirs  of  countess   V.  Qolovin  [i 766-1 820]  continued,  [containing  details  of 

the  reign  of  the  emperor  Paul]. — Istorich.  Viestn.     June-Aug. 
Some  characteristics  of  Alexander  I:  by  N.  Shilder. — Russk.  Star.    June-Aug. 

America  and  Colonies 

The  Indian  policy  of  Spain :  by  H.  C.  Lea  [who  describes  the  labours  of  bishop 
Bartolom6  de  las  Casas  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  ad- 
jacent mainland,  and  shows  how  the  humane  intentions  of  the  home  government 
were  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  colonists]. — Yale  Rev.    Aug. 

Hidalgo  and  Morelos :  by  H.  C.  Lea  [an  account  of  the  last  efforts  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Mexico].— Amer.  hist.  Rev.  iv.  4. 

The  Lahadist  colony  in  Maryland :  by  B.  J.  James.  [It  was  settled  by  one  Ephraim, 
a  Bohemian,  in  1683,  upon  part  of  the  land  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father 
Herman  by  lord  Baltimore.  The  original  society,  which  was  founded  on  a  com- 
munistic basis,  was  established  by  Jean  de  Labadie  at  Amsterdam  ;  but  it  moved 
several  times,  and  at  last  after  Labadie's  death  was  settled  at  Weiward  in  Bohemia, 
whence  the  colony  proceeded]. — Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud,  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Sc. 
xvii.  6. 

Atteynpts  towards  colonisation:  'the  coimcil  for  New  England  atid  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  Bristol :  by  M.  Christy  [with  the  original  documents  on  which  the 
article  is  founded]. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  4. 

TJlc  American  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century. — Quart.  Rev.  370.    July. 

TJie  county  of  Illinois :  by  C.  E.  Boyi>  [an  account  of  the  district  whilst  under 
Virginia] — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  4. 

TJie  council  of  censors :  by  L.  H.  Meader  [an  account  of  the  system,  adopted,  from 
classical  and  French  models,  by  the  Pennsylvanian  and  Vermont  constitutions,  to 
secure  popular  control  of  the  executive.  The  council  of  censors  lasted  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  1776  to  1790,  and  in  Vermont  from  1778  to  1870]. — Papers  from  the 
Hist.  sem.  of  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  x. 

History  of  the  know-nothing  party  in  Marylatul :  by  L.  F.  Schmeckebier  [who  relates, 
mainly  with  the  help  of  old  newspapers,  the  fortunes  of  this  party,  which  was 
founded  in  1852  with  the  object  of  opposing  foreign  immigration  and  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  and  was  very  successful  in  1857  and  1858,  but  soon  afterwards 
collapsed.  The  name  was  in  allusion  to  the  reticence  of  its  members  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  association]. — Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud,  in 
Hist,  and  Polit.  Sc.  xvii.  4,  5. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  :  by  J.  F.  Rhodes.— Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  4. 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee  :  by  J.  W.  Caldwell. — Amer.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  4. 
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I.  GENEEAL  HISTORY 

(Including  works  of  miscellaneous  contents) 


Cabribkes  (monseigneur  de),  Melanges 
de  litterature  et  d'histoire  religieuses 
a  I'occasion  du  jubile  episcopal  de. 
2  vol.     Pp.  575,  459.     Paris  :  Picard. 

Hastings  (J.),  A  dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
dealing  with  its  language,  literature, 
and  contents,  including  the  biblical 
theology,  ed.  by.  II :  Feign — Kins- 
man. Pp.  870.  Edinburgh:  Clark. 
4to.      28/. 

Hogarth  (D.  G.),  Authority  and  archaeo- 
logy, sacred  and  profane ;  essays  on 
the  relation  of  monuments  to  biblical 
and  classical  literature,  ed.  by.  Pp. 
440.     London  :  Murray.     10/. 

Lefkovits  (M.)  Die  Staatslehre  auf 
kantischer  Grundlage.     Pp.  74.     Bern. 

PoHLER  (J.)  Bibliotheca  historico-mili- 
taris  ;  systematische  Uebersicht  der 
Erscheinungen     aller    Sprachen     auf 


dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichtc  dor 
Kriege  und  Kriegswissenschaft  seit 
Erfindung  der  Buchdruckerkunst  bis 
zum  Schluss  des  Jahres  i88o.  IV. 
10-12.     Leipzig :    Lang.     Each  3  m. 

Poole  (E.  L.)  Historical  atlas  of 
modern  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
Eoman  empire  ;  comprising  also  maps 
of  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New 
World  connected  with  European  his- 
tory. XXIII.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.     4to.      8/G. 

Ripley  (W.  Z.)  A  selected  bibliography 
of  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of 
Europe.  Pp.  KJO.  Boston  :  Pub- 
lished by  the  trustees  of  the  public 
library. 

SinAGUSA  (F.  C.)  Discorsi  su  la  natura 
e  sul  govcrno  dei  popoli.  Pp.  411. 
Palermo  :  tip.  Yirzi.     lOmo.     5  1. 


II.  ORIENTAL  HISTORY 


East  India  Company,  letters  received  by 

the,  from  its  servants  in  the  east.    Ill : 

1 615.     Ed.   by   W.    Foster.     London  : 

Low.     21/. 
Krall    (J.)     Grundriss  der   altorientali- 

schen  Geschichte.     I :     Bis  auf  Kyros. 

Pp.  199.     Vienna.     5  m. 
Krausse  (A.)     Russia  in  Asia ;  a  record 

and   a   study    [1558-1899].     Pp.    428. 

London :  Richards.    25/. 
Revillout  (E.)  Precis  du  droit  cgyptien, 


compare  aux  autres  droits  de  Tan- 
tiquite.  I,  8.  Paris  :  Giard  et  Brierc. 
12  f. 

Skrine  (F.  H.)  &  Ross  (E.  I).)  The  heart 
of  Asia  ;  a  history  of  Russian  Turkes- 
tan and  the  central  Asian  khanates  from 
the  earliest  times.  Pp.  444.  London  : 
Methuen.     10/6. 

Wincklek  (H.)  Altorientalische  For- 
schungen.  2  Reihe.  II,  1,  2.  Pp.  1-320 
Leipzig. 


III.   GREEK  AND  ROMAN   HISTORY 


AusT  (E.)  Die  Rehgion  der  Romcr. 
Pp.  268.     Miinster.     4-50  m. 

Cicero  (M.  Tullius),  The  correspondence 
of,  arranged  according  to  its  chrono- 
logical order  by  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  and  L.  C. 
Purser.  VI.  Pp.  cxviii,  348.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans.     12/. 

Costa  (E.)     Papiniano ;  studio  di  storia 


interna     del     diritto     romano.        IV. 

Pp.  222.     Bologna  :  Zanichelli.     6  1. 
DioNYsii  Halicarnasei  quae  exstant.     V  : 

Opusculorum  vol.  I.     Ed.  H.    Usener 

et   L.   Radermacher.      Pp.  xliv,    438. 

Leipzig.     6  m. 
Dru>l\nn    (W.)      Geschichte     Roms    in 

seinem  Uebergange  von   der    republi- 
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kanischen  zur  monarcnischen  Ver- 
fassung.  Zweite  Ausgabe  hsg.  von  P. 
Groebe.  I.  Pp.  484.  Berlin:  Born- 
traeger.     10  m. 

GiLSON  (J.)  L'etude  du  droit  romain 
compare  aux  autres  droits  de  I'antiquite. 
Pp.  295.    Paris  :  Larose.     4  f. 

IxscRiPTioNES  Graecae  insularum  maris 
Aegaei.  II :  Inscriptiones  Graecae 
insularum  Lesbi,  Nesi,  Tenedi.  Ed. 
G.  R.  Paton.  Pp.  156.  Berlin.  Fol. 
17-50  m. 

Kenyon  (F.  G.),  Catalogue  of  Greek 
papyri  (b.c.  ioo  to  a.d.  700)  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  texts,  ed.  by. 
II.  London :  Published  for  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum.  4to. 
With  atlas  of  facsimiles. 

Michel  (C.)    llecueil  d'inscriptions  grec- 


ques.  IV,  2.  Pp.  641-800.  Brussels  : 
Lamertir.     4  f. 

Petersen  (E.)  Trajans  kakische  Kriege 
nach  dem  Saulenrelief  erzahlt.  I : 
Der  erste  Krieg.  Pp.  95.  Leipzig : 
Teubner.     1-80  m. 

PoHLMANN  (R.)  Sokrates  und  sein  Volk. 
Pp.  133.   Munich :  Oldenbourg.  3*50  m. 

Taylor  (T.  M.)  A  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  Rome  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
Pp.  518.    London  :  Methuen.     7/6. 

VoiGT  (M.)  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte. 
II.     Pp.  1030.     Stuttgart.    32  m. 

Wroth  (W.)  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
coins  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Syria  in  the  British  Museum.  Lon- 
don :  Published  for  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.     38  plates. 


IV.  ECCLESIASTICAL,  MEDIEVAL,  AND  MODERN  HISTORY 

(For  works  relating  to  the  history  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  see 
the  special  sections  below) 


Acta  apostolorum  Graece  et  Latine 
secundum  antiquissimos  testes  ed., 
actus  apostolorum  extra  canonem 
receptum  et  adnotationes  ad  textum  et 
argumentum  actuum  apostolorum 
addidit  A.  Hilgenfeld.  Pp.  310. 
Berlin.     9  m. 

Basel,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt.  IV. 
Bearb.  durch  R.  Wackernagel.  Pp. 
492.     Basel.     4to.     (26  m.) 

BicHSKL  (A.)  Graf  Eberhard  II.  von 
Kyburg  [1299-1357]  ;  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  Graf  en  von 
Habsburg-Kyburg.     Pp.  120.     Bern. 

BoHMER  (H.)  Kirche  und  Staat  in 
England  und  in  der  Normandie  im 
elften  und  zwolften  Jahrhundert.  Pp. 
498.     Leipzig.     12  m. 

Bridge  (C.  A.  G.),  History  of  the  Russian 
fleet  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  a  contemporary  Englishman 
[1724],  ed.  by.  Pp.  161.  Navy 
Records  Society. 

Consalvi  (cardinal  Hercule).  Correspon- 
dance  avec  le  prince  Clement  de 
Metternich  [1815-1823]  ;  lettres  et 
documents  inedits,  publies  par  C.  van 
Duerm.  Pp.  424.  Brussels  :  Lagaert. 
10  f. 

Croisades,  Recueil  des  historiens  des. 
Historiens  orientaux.  IV.  Pp.  531. 
Paris  :  Klincksieck.     Folio.     40  f. 

Dahn  (F.)  Die  Konige  der  Germanen  ; 
das  Wesen  des  iiltesten  Konigthums 
der  germanischen  Stamme  und  seine 
Geschichte  bis  zur  Auflosung  des 
karolingischen  Reiches.  VIII :  Die 
Franken  unter  den  Karolingern.  3. 
Pp.  296.     Leipzig.     8  m. 

DooRNiNCK  (P.  N.  van).  De  tocht  van  Jan 
van  Blois  met  hertog  Aelbrecht  naar 
Gelre  [Nov.  1362].    Pp.  253.   Haarlem. 


DouwEs  (G.  F.  J.)  0ns  vaderland  [1849- 
1898J.  I :  Beknopte  staatkundige  en 
parlementaire  geschiedenis  van  Neder- 
land.     Pp.  278.     Amsterdam. 

Druffel  (A.  von)  Monumenta  Triden- 
tina ;  13eitrage  zur  Geschichte  des 
Concils  von  Trient  [i  546-1547], 
fortgesetzt  von  K.  Brandi.  I :  Von 
der  Sendung  der  Legaten  nach  Trient 
[Marz  1545]  bis  zum  Beginn  des 
schmalkaldischen  Krieges  [Juni  1546]. 
5.     Pp.  493-586.    Munich.    4to.     3  m. 

DuviviER  (C.)  Actes  et  documents  an- 
ciens  int6ressant  la  Belgique.  Pp.  462. 
Brussels  :  Kiessling.     5  fr. 

EuGENio  di  Savoia  (principe),  Campagne 
del ;  opera  pubblicata  dalla  divisione 
storica  dell'  i.  e  r.  archivio  di  guerra 
in  base  a  documenti  ufficiali  ed  altre 
fonti  autentiche.  Serie  II.  II  :  Guerra 
per  la  successione  di  Spagna ;  cam- 
pagna  del  1709.  Pp.  311,298.  Turin: 
tip.    Roux.     8  1. 

Flach  (H.)  Dr.  Albrecht  Rengger ;  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  helveti- 
schen  Revolution  und  der  Helvetik.  I. 
Pp.  228.     Aarau. 

Ganz  (P.)  Geschichte  der  heraldischen 
Kunst  in  der  Schweiz  im  zwolften  und 
dreizehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  199, 
plates.     Frauenfeld. 

George  (H.  B.)  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Russia.  Pp.  468.  London :  Unwin. 
12/6. 

Gerland  (E.)  Das  Archiv  des  Herzogs 
von  Kandia  im  koniglichen  Staatsarchiv 
zu  Venedig.     Pp.  148.     Strassburg. 

GiLLES  DE  Pelichy  (C.)  L'organisation 
du  travail  sous  I'ancien  regime  dans 
les  ports  flamands.  Pp.  172. 
Louvain  :  Polleunis  &  Ceuterick. 
7f. 
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GiLLioDTS  VAN  Severen   (L.)  Iiiventaire 
diplomatique  des  archives  de  I'ancienne 
6cole    bogarde    a   Bruges,     avec    una 
introduction  historique  sur  les  diverses 
organisations     de    cette     6cole    d'ap- 
prentissage   depuis    le    xiii'^    jusqu'au 
xix*     si^cle.     Pp.   647.      Bruges :    De 
Plancke. 
GuYOT    (Y.)       L'evolution    politique    et 
sociale  de  I'Espagne.    Pp.  328.    Paris : 
Fasquelle.     18rno.     3-50  f. 
Hubert  (H.)  Etude  sur  la  formation  des 
etats   de  I'eglise ;    les  papes   Gregoire 
II,  Gregoire  III,  Zacharie,  et  Etienne 
II,  et  leurs  relations  avec  les  empereurs 
iconoclastes   [726-757].    Pp.   71.    No- 
gent-le-Botrou  :  imp.  Daupeley-Gouver- 
neur. 
Labayru  y  Goicoechea  (E.  J.  de).  Historia 
general  del  Sefiorio  de  Bizcaya.     III. 
Pp.  769.    Bilbao.     Fol. 
Laurent   (C.)   &  Lameere   (J.)     Kecueil 
des  anciennes  ordonnances  de  la  Bel- 
gique.      Deuxieme    serie    [i  506-1529]. 
Pp.  628.    Brussels :      Coemaere.    Fol. 
25  fr. 
Leyland    (J.),     Dispatches    and    letters 
relating  to  the  blockade  of  Brest  [1803 
-1805],  ed.  by.     Pp.  Ixvi,  369.     Navy 
Eecords  Society. 
LoYE  (J.  de)    Les  archives  de  la  chambre 
apostolique  au  xiv**  siecle.     I :   Inven- 
taire.    Pp.   276.     Paris  :    Fontemoing. 
15  fr. 
Marignan  (A.)     Etudes  sur  la  civilisation 
franc^aise.     I :    La    societe   merovingi- 
enne.      II :  Le  culte  des  saints  sous  les 
Merovingiens.    2  vol.  Paris :  Bouillon. 
20  fr. 
Monumenta   Germaniae  historica.     Epi- 
stolarum  tomi  II  pars  III.     Pp.  xliii, 
465-607.    Berlin  :  Weidmann.     8  m. 

Poetarum  Latinorum  medii 

aevi  tomi  IV  pars  I.     Pp.  444.     Berlin  : 
Weidmann.     15  m. 
Moore    (E.)      Studies    in    Dante.      II : 
Miscellaneous        essays.        Pp.      386. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     10/6. 
Pargoire  (abbe  J.)  Les  debuts  du  mona- 
chisme    a    Constantinople.      Pp.     79. 
BesanQon :  imp.  Jacquin. 
Parisot    (E.)    Le   royaume   de  Lorraine 
sous  les   Carolingiens  [843-923].     Pp. 
xxxi,  821.     Paris  :  Picard.     12  fr. 
Pennington)      (Arthur      Eobert).        The 
counter-reformation    in   EuroiJe.     Pp. 
280.     London  :  Stock. 
Petrinjensis.    Bosnien   und  das  kroati- 


sche  Staatsrecht.      Pp.  263.     Agram. 
(3-50  m.) 
PiJCKERT    (W.)      Aniane    und    Gellone ; 
diploraatisch-kritische      Untersuchun- 
gen     zur    Geschichte    der   Reformen 
des     Benedictinerordens    im    neunten 
und  zehnten   Jahrhundert.    Pp.    318. 
Leipzig.     8  m. 
RoDocANACHi   (E.)  Avcutures  d'un  grand 
seigneur     italien    a    travers    I'Europe 
[1606] ;     relation   mise   en  fran(,'ais  et 
annotee    par    E.   Rodocanachi.      Pp. 
322.  Paris  :  Flammarion.  12mo.  3-50  f. 
RouMANiA     (king     of).      Reminiscences. 
Authorised  ed.     Pp.  400.     New  York  : 
Harper.     (10/6) 
Saski  (capitaine).     Campagne  de  1809  en 
Allemagne    et    en    Autriche.     I.    Pp. 
586.     Nancy  :  Berger-Levrault.     10  fr. 
Savoy-Sarmnia     and     Mantua.— Eecueil 
des  instructions  donnees  aux  ambassa- 
deurs  et  ministres  de  France.     Savoie- 
Sardaigne  et  Mantoue,  avec  introduc- 
tions et  notes  par  le  comte  Horric  de 
Beaucaire.      I,   II:     Savoie-Sardaigne 
[des  origines  jusqu'en  1789]  ;  Mantoue 
[des  origines  jusqu'en    1708].     Pp.    e, 
432,  452.     Paris  :  Alcan.     40  f. 
Sephton  (J.),  The  saga  of  king  Sverri  of 
Norway,  tr.   by.      Pp.   289.     London : 
Nutt.     15/. 
Soutzo  (N.),  grand-logothete  de  Moldavie. 
Memoires    [i 798- 1 871],    publ.   par   P 
Eizos.     Pp.  434.     Vienna.     (8  m.) 
Stauropigianae,  monumenta  confraterni- 
tatis,  Leopoliensis,  ed.  W.  Milkowicz. 
I:  Diplomata  et  epistolae  [15 18- 1600]. 
II:    1594- 1600.      Pp.  497-960.     Lem- 
berg. 
Ulmann  (H.)  Russisch-preussische  Politik 
unter     Alexander     I     und     Friedrich 
Wilhelm    III     bis     1806,    urkundlieli 
dargestellt.         Pp.      318.        Leipzig : 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     7  m. 
Wedel-Jarlsberg    (baronne    de).      Une 
page  de  I'histoire  des  freres-precheurs  ; 
La    province    de     Dacia     (Daneniark, 
Suede,  et  Norv^ge).     Pp.  288.     Brus- 
sels :  Desclee  &  De  Brouwer.     3  f. 
WiEGAND   (F.)     Erzbischof  Odilbert  von 
Mailand  iiber  die  Taufe  ;   ein  Beitrag 
zur    Geschichte    der    Taufiiturgie    im 
Zeitalter  Karls  des  Grossen.     Pp.  68. 
Leipzig.     1*50  m. 
ZrRicn.—Die    Ziircher   Stadtbiicher   des 
XIV  und  XV  .Jahrhunderts.     Hsg.  von 
H.  Zeller-Werdmiiller.      I.     Pp.   404. 
Leipzig.     12  m. 


A.  FBANCE 


Albanks  (J.  H.)  &  Chevalier  (U.) 
Gallia  Christiana  novissima  ;  histoire 
des  archeveches,  ^veches,  et  abbayes  de 
France,  d'apres  les  documents  authen- 
tiques  recueillis  dans  les  registres  du 
Vatican  et  les  archives  locales.  II. 
Pp.  956.  Marseilles  :  Valence :  imp. 
valentinoise.     4to.     25  f. 


Baston  (abbe).      Memoires.     Ill:   1S03- 

1818.     Pp.372.     Paris:  Picard. 
Cappelletti    (0.)      Napoleone    I.      Pp. 

292.     Milan.     16rao. 
Chuquet  (A.)     La  jeunesse  de  Napoleon 

III.     Pp.  332.     Paris :  Colin.     7-50  f. 
Clicmknt  (F.  P.)     La  corvee  des  chemins 

en  France,  et  specialement  en  Poitou, 
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S0U3  Ics  intendants  d#  Blossac  et 
Boula  de  Nanteuil  [1751-1790].  Pp. 
182.  Poitiers  :  Societe  fran(;aise  d'im- 
primerie.     3*50  f.  • 

CouRSON  (A.  de).  1830 ;  Chouans  et  r6- 
fractaires  (Bretagne  et  Bas-Maine). 
Pp.  393.    Paris :  Sauvaitre. 

Delarue  (P.)  Une  famille  bretonne 
du  xir  au  XIX''  siecle ;  Charles-Armand 
Tuffin,  marquis  de  La  Kouerie,  chef 
de  la  conjuration  bretonne.  Pp.  226. 
Eennes  :  Plihon  &  Herve. 

DiEULAFOY  (M.)  La  bataille  de  Muret. 
Pp.  44.  Paris :  Klincksieck.  4to.  2  f. 

Flach  (J.)  L'origine  historique  de 
I'habitation  et  des  lieux  habites  en 
France.     Paris  :  Larose.     10  f. 

HoMMEY  (L.)  Histoire  g6n6rale  eccl^- 
siastique  et  civile  du  diocese  de  Seez, 
ancien  et  nouveau,  et  du  territoire 
qui  forme  aujourd'hui  le  departement 
de  I'Orne.  I.  Pp.  472.  Alenc^on : 
impr.  Renaut  de  Broise. 

Laurent  (G.)  Un  faux  dauphin  dans  le 
departement  de  la  Marne  ;  Jean-Marie 
Hervagault  [1781-1813].  Pp.  113. 
Chalons-sur-Marne:  impr.  de  I'Union 
republicaine.     16mo. 

Pl^RIER  (J.)  La  prosperite  rochelaise 
au  XVIII''  siecle  et  la  bourgeoisie  pro- 
testante.  Pp.  83.  Mesnil :  impr.  Firmin- 
Didot. 


Pons  de  l'Hkrault.  Memoire  aux 
puissances  alli^es.  Pp.  Ivi,  374, 
Publ.  par  L.  G.  Pdissier.  Paris: 
Picard. 

Raymond  (F.)  Histoire  du  Hainaut 
frangais  et  du  Cambr^sis  depuis  les 
temps  les  plus  recul^s  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
Paris  :  Lechevalier.    8  f. 

Remacle  (comte),  Bonaparte  et  les 
Bourbons ;  relations  secretes  des 
agents  de  Louis  XVIII  a  Paris  sous  le 
Consulat  [1802-1803],  Publ.  par  le. 
Paris:   Plon.     7-50  f. 

Renet  (abb6).  Beauvais  et  le  Beauvaisis 
dans  les  temps  modernes :  epoque  de 
Louis  XI  et  de  Charles  le  T6m6raire 
[1461-1483] ;  si^ge  de  Beauvais  ; 
Jeanne  Hachette.  Pp.  640.  Beauvais  : 
imp.  professionnelle. 

Tardif  (E.  J.)  Les  chartes  merovin- 
giennes  de  I'abbaye  de  Noirmoutier, 
avec  une  6tude  sur  la  chronologic  du 
regne  de  Dagobert  II.  Pp.  69.  Paris  : 
Larose. 

ViARD  (J.)  Lettres  d'6tat  enregistr^es 
au  parlement  sous  le  r^gne  de  Philippe 
VI  de  Valois  [1328-1350].  Pp.  172. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou :  impr.  Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

Zeller  (B.)  Louis  XIII ;  Marie  de 
Medicis  ;  Richelieu  ministre.  Pp.  217. 
Paris  :   Hachette.     5  f. 


B.    GEBMANY 

(Including  Austria-Hungary) 


Bachmaxx  (A.)  Geschichte  Bohmens. 
Pp.  911.     Gotha.     16  m. 

Bax  (E.  B.)  The  peasants'  war  in 
Germany  [1525- 1526].  Pp.  367. 
London  :   Sonnenschein.     6/. 

Gossgen  (C.)  Die  Beziehungen  Konig 
Rudolfs  von  Habsburg  zum  Elsass. 
Pp.  48.     Strassburg.     1*50  m. 

Grupp  (G.)  Oettingische  Regesten.  II : 
1279-1300.  Pp.  53-116.  Nordlingen. 
1-50  m. 

Gundlach  (F.)  Hessen  und  die  Mainzer 
Stiftsf elide  [1461-1463]  ;  mit  einem 
Anhang  von  Urkunden  und  Akten- 
stiicken.   Pp.    160.     Marburg.  3*60  m. 

Hansische  Geschichtsquellen.  Neue 
Folge.  I :  Geschichte  und  Urkunden 
der  Rigafahrer  in  Liibeck  im  sechzehn- 
ten  und  siebzelmten  Jahrhundert.  Von 
F.  Siebert.     Pp.  501.    Berlin.     9-75  m. 

Headlam  (C.)  Story  of  Nuremberg. 
Pp.  316.     London.     12mo. 

Heige(K.  T.)  Deutsche  Geschichte 
vom  Tode  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  bis 
zur  Auflosung  des  alten  Reiches.  I : 
Vom  Tode  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  bis 
zum  Feldzug  in  der  Champagne  [1786- 
1792].     Pp.  574.     Stuttgart.     8  m. 

HiLDESHEiM,  XJrkundenbuch  der  Stadt, 
hsg.  von  R.  Doebner.  VII:  1451- 
1480.     Pp.  848.    Hildesheim.    24  m. 


Jacob  (K.)  Strassburgische  Politik  vom 
Austritt  aus  der  Union  bis  zum 
Biindniss  mit  Schweden  [1621-1632]. 
Pp.  147.     Strassburg.     3  m. 

Mecklenburgisches  Urkundenbuch. 

XIX:  1376-1380.  Pp.  532,  188. 
Schwerin.     4to.     16  m. 

Meier  (E.  von)  Hannoversche  Ver- 
fassungs-  und  Verwaltungsgeschichte 
[1680-1866].  II:  Die  Verwaltungsge- 
schichte.    Pp.647.    Leipzig  :  13-40  m. 

Mentz  (G.)  Johann  Philipp  von  Schon- 
born,  Kurfiirst  von  Mainz,  Bischof 
von  Wiirzhurg  und  Worms  [1605-1673]. 
II.    Pp.  354.    Jena.     7-50  m. 

NuNTiATURBERiCHTE  aus  Dcutscliland, 
nebst  erganzenden  Aktenstiicken 
[1585-1590].  I:  Die  Kolner  Nuntia- 
tur.  2  :  Ottorio  Mirto  Frangipani  in 
Koln  [1 587-1 590].  Hsg.  von  S.  Ehses. 
Pp.  Ixi,  544.    Paderborn  :  22  m. 

Pflugk-Harttung  (J.  von).  Die  Anfange 
des  Johanniter-Ordens  in  Deutschland, 
besonders  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg 
und  in  Mecklenburg.  Pp.  178.  Ber- 
lin.    5  m. 

Planitz  (Hans  von  der).  Berichte  aus  dem 
Reichsregiment  in  Niirnberg  [1521- 
1523].  Gesammelt  von  E.  Wiilcker. 
Pp.  cxlix,  688.  Leipzig  :  Teubner.  26  m. 
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ditionscodices.     Gesammelt  und  bear- 
beitet    von    P.  W.    Hauthaler.      1-3. 
Pp.  480.     Salzburg.     (16  in.) 
ScHLiTTER       (H.)         Kaunitz,      Philipp 
Coblenzl  von   Spielmann ;  ihr    Brief- 


wechsel     [i 779-1 792]    herausgegeben. 
Pp.  xlvi,  97.  Vienna.    (3-40  m.) 
WiTTiCHEN   (P.)    Die    polnische    Politik 
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